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HE  method  of  doing  any  thing  is  the  order  of  procedure 
by  which  the  thing  is  done.  The  method  of  teachmg 
a  child  a  new  fact  is  the  way  or  path  by  which  the 
child's  mind  is  led  to  the  acquisition  of  the  new  knowledge.  If 
the  method  is  always  in  harmony  with  the  natural  order 'of  the 
mind's  acting,  then  training  and  discipline  result.  A  methodical 
mind  is  a  mind  trained  to  act  in  obedience  to  the  order  in  which 
its  nature  would  prompt  it  to  act  if  it  were  free  from  all  unnatural 
bias  or  habit. 

There  are  two  different  orders  or  methods  of  the  mind's  move- 
ment from  old  knowledge  to  new  acquisitions.  They  are  called 
the  Inductive  and  the  Deductive  Method.  These  are  both 
methods  natural  to  the  mind,  and  each  supplies  the  mind  with 
a  peculiar  class  of  acquisitions. 

Observation  and  experience  give  knowledge  of  particular 
things.  The  objects  which  one  sees,  touches,  tastes,  smells,  and 
hears  are  particular  things^  Each  emotion  I  experience  is  a 
particular  emotion.  When  I  compare  the  large  number  of  par- 
ticular things  known  by  observation  I  find  some  of  them  to  have 
certain  elements  in  common.  If  I  compare  fifty  particular 
apples  with  each  other  I  discover  some  characteristics  common 
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to  them  all ;  I  find  something  in  which  they  all  agree.  There 
is  a  certain  agreement  in  form,  in  taste,  in  skin,  in  pulp,  in  seeds, 
in  cause  that  produced  them,  in  use  made  of  them,  and  the  like. 
These  agreements  among  these  fifty  particular  things  are  thought 
together  and  called  the  general  notion,  which  is  named  apple. 

By  taking  from  one  of  the  apples  every  thing  in  which  it  dif- 
fers from  each  of  the  others,  there  remains  the  general  notion, 
or  that  which  is  common  to  these  fifty  particular  things.  It  is 
natural  for  the  mind  to  thus  proceed  from  the  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular things  to  the  acquisition,  of  general  notions.  This  method 
is  inductive  in  so  far  as  the  order  of  procedure  is  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general.'  But  the  general  thus  obtained  is  only 
that  which  is  common  to  these  fifty  individuals  which  have  been 
observed. 

It  is  not  the  result  of  a  process  of  reasoning,  but  arises  imme- 
diately from  the  act  of  comparison.  We  know  the  general  just 
as  directly  and  immediately  as  we  know  each  individual.  The 
universal  notion,  apple — that  which  is  common  to  all  particular 
apples  which  now  exist,  or  ever  have,  or  ever  will  exist,  arises 
in  a  different  way.  When  I  observe  the  condition  and  cause  of 
the  apple  I  find  that  a  certain  kind  of  tree,  growing  in  a  certain 
kind  of  climate  and  soil,  produces  the  apple.  I  infer  that  wher- 
ever these  conditions  are  supplied  nature  will  produce  particular 
apples,  having  all  the  essential  characteristics  that  were  found  to 
be  common  to  the  fifty  particular  apples  which  I  compared.  I 
can  see  no  necessary  reason  why  the  apple-tree  should  not  pro- 
duce a  peach  or  a  cherry.  But  since  it  has  never  been  known 
to  do  this,  and  believing  that  there  is  a  cause  at  work  in  the 
apple-tree  that  will  always  produce  the  same  efiect  that  it  always 
has  produced,  I  infer  that  every  particular  apple-tree  that  is,  has 
been,  or  will  be,  contains  those  elements,  essentially,  that  con- 
stitute my  first  general  notion.  B^  this  or  some  similar  process 
the  mind  is  furnished  with  the  general  notion,  apple. 

The  method  by  which  it  has  made  this  new  acquisition  is  the 
Inductive  Method.  While  forming  this  general  notion  it  has 
accumulated  material  for  many  others.  I  have  observed  suffi- 
cient data  to  lead  me  to  infer  certain  laws.     I  infer  that  the 
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apple  will  not  grow  in  very  cold  nor  very  hot  climates;  that 

9 

there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  moisture ;  that  a  certain  char- 
acter of  soil  is  needful ;  that  the  fruit  is  perishable ;  that  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  cultivation  and  care  is  needful  for  its  proper 
growth  and  maturity ;  that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  may  be  im- 
proved by  a  judicious  system  of  engrafting ;  that  the  apple  can 
be  used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  and  result  in  a  great  variety 
of  products,  etc.  Each  of  these  new  discoveries  has  either 
added  something  to  or  subtracted  something  from  my  general 
notion,  apple,  as  known  to  me  before  the  new  acquisition  was 
made. 

Now  all  of  these  general  laws  and  principles  governing  the 
growth  and  use  of  the  apple  are  general  notions,  the  result,  when 
first  discovered,  of  inference  from  the  observation  of  a  certain 
number  of  particulars.  It  is  by  the  Inductive  Method  that  mind 
originally  gains  possession  of  general  ideas  which  constitute  so 
large  a  part  of  its  acquisitions.  What  is  inductive  teaching? 
The  answer  now  can  be  readily  understood.  It  is  leading  the 
pupil  to  form  general  notions,  to  discover  general  laws  and 
principles  governing  things,  through  the  analytic  study  of  the 
things  themselves.  When  rigidly  pursued  it  requires  that  every 
general  notion,  whether  definition,  principle,  or  law,  shall  come 
as  the  result  of  the  observation,  analysis,  and  comparison  of  par- 
ticular things.  It  requires  that  the  child  discover  every  thing ; 
that  every  element  in  a  definition  or  a  law  be  seen  before  the 
statement  of  the  definition  or  rule  be  formulated. 

The  above  may  serve  as  a  brief  answer  to  the  question,  What 
is  meant  by  the  inductive  method  of  teaching  ?  It  is  the  method 
of  discovery.  All  new  discoveries  of  scientific  truth  must  be  by 
the  inductive  method  of  procedure.  But  as  a  method  of  instruc- 
tion, whereby  the  learner  is  to  come  into  the  possession  of  knowl- 
edge already  discovered  by  the  race,  the  inductive  method,  rig- 
idly and  exclusively  pursued,  must  result  in  disappointment  and 
&ilure. 

The  nature  of  the  Deductive  Method,  and  the  relation  which 
these  two  methods  should  hold  to  each  other  in  school  instruc- 
tion, will  form  a  subject  for  another  paper. 
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A  CHAPTER  OF  EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 


HENRY  A.   FORD,  A.  M. 


^N£  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  history  of  popular 
1^  education  in  the  New  World  is  supplied  by  the  organization 
and  maintenance  for  about  fifteen  years,  of  **The  Western 
Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional  Teachers. "    This, 
notwithstanding  its  comprehensive  name  and  the  wide  geograph- 
ical scope  of  its  constitution  and  corps  of  officers,  was  in  prac- 
tice chiefly  a  Cincinnati  institution,  in  which  city  its  meetings 
were  held.     It  had  there  two  or  three  predecessors,  somewhat 
distinguished  in  their  own  day.      The  second  association  of 
teachers  for  professional  improvement,  formed  in  the  United 
States,  is  believed  to  have  been  organized  in  Cincinnati  so  long 
smce  as  1822 — ^just  sixty  years  ago.     Its  name,  within  the  writ- 
er's range  of  inquiry,  has  not  been  preserved.    It  had  only  four- 
teen members;  and,  as  more  than  half  of  these  went  out  of  the 
city  or  the  profession  within  a  short  time,  the  society  soon  ceased 
to  exist.     Seven  years  afterwards,  however,  in  1829,  one  of  the 
most  notable  organizations  of  the  kind  ever  formed  anywhere 
took  its  rise  under  the  name  of  **The  Western  Academic  Institute 
and  Board  of  Education.''     It  was  organized,  in  the  terms  of  its 
constitution,  **to  promote  mutual  improvement,  harmony,  and 
energy  amongst  teachers,  co-operation  in  parents,  ambition  and 
application  amongst  scholars,  and,  finally,  to  adopt  and  bring 
into  universal  operation  the  most  approved  and  efficient  modes 
of  education."     It  had  at  first  but  about  a  score  of  members: 
yet  among  these  were  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  among  the  pioneers  of  academic  and  public 
instruction  in  the  Queen  City.    The  president  was  Elijah  Stack; 
first  vice-president,  Caleb  Kemper;  second  vice-president,  John 
Easterbrook;  C.  B.  McKee,  recording  secretary;  Milo  C.  Wil- 
liams, corresponding  secretary;  Alexander  Kinmont,  treasurer; 
Stephen  W.  Wheeler,  librarian;  Albert  Picket,  Nathaniel  Hnlley, 
Josiah  Finley,  D.  Davenport,  John  Hilton,  Timothy  Hammond, 
and  Moses  Graves,  counsellors. 
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This  society  was  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  "The  College  of 
Teachers."  It  held  its  first  annual  meeting  with  much  success 
in  1830,  and  the  next  year  it  was  determined  to  enlarge  its 
sphere  of  membership  and  influence  by  the  formation  from  it, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  **The  Western  Literary  Institute  and 
College  of  Professional  Teachers."  Its  doors  were  open  to  en- 
trance from  so  wide  a  range  of  the  country  that  its  officers  were 
finally  selected  from  eighteen  states  and  territories,  viz.:  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  Territory,  Iowa 
Territory,  Kentucky, Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Its  objects  were  declared  to  be  **to  promote  the 
cause  of  education,  to  foster  a  spirit  of  intellectual  culture  and 
professional  skill  among  its  members,  which  will  fit  them  for  en- 
larged usefulness  to  themselves  and  their  fellow-men,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  name  and  character  of  a  liberal  profession."  The 
last  clause  is  very  well  worth  a  moment's  special  attention,  in 
view  of  its  enactment  by  a  society  of  teachers  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  when,  as  most  of  us  are  apt  to  think,  the  idea  of  a 
** profession"  of  teaching  had  scarcely  yet  been  entertained. 

An  extract  from  the  prospectus  issued  will  indicate  the  highly 
practical  notions  which  underlay  the  organization : 

**It  is  contemplated  by  the  College  to  form  district  associa- 
tions or  school  institutes  throughout  the  country,  and  to  have 
delivered  in  them  courses  of  lectures  by  persons  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  embracing  subjects  of  a  literary  and  practical  na- 
ture, with  appropriate  illustrations  of  the  most  successful  modes 
of  teaching,  and  to  lay  before  school  committees,  parents,  and 
teachers,  all  the  important  information  that  can  be  collected 
from  any  source." 

This  was  undertaking  too  much,  however,  for  that  time,  and 
with  the  limited  means  that  could  be  commanded.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  but  one  "school  institute"  was  founded,  and  that  in 
Cincinnati's  own  county,  where  a  prosperous  and  useful  associ- 
ation was  formed,  that  met  quarterly  for  many  years.  But  the 
College,  as  the  Continental  volume  on  Education  in  Ohio  gives 
testimony,  ''by  its  discussions  and  the  publication  of  the  ad- 
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dresses  delivered  at  its  annual  meetings,  created  a  wide-spread 
sentiment  in  favor  of  liberal  culture;  and  aroused  public  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  universal  education  in  a  republic/' 

A  very  important  service  was  rendered  by  the  society  to  the 
State  of  Ohio  during  the  years  next  preceding  1838,  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  popular  sentiment  and  impulse  that,  conjoined  with  its 
own  more  direct  efforts,  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the 
appointment  of  the  first  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  elected 
or  appointed  in  this  country  (Samuel  Lewis,  1837),  and  others 
founding  a  system  of  common  schools  in  that  state.  It  was  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  College,  that  a  large 
convention  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  was  held  at  Co- 
lumbus, January  13,  1836,  to  which  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe — 
husband  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  whom  he  married  at  Cin- 
cinnati— made  an  important  report  concerning  education  in 
Prussia,  to  which  country  he  had  been  accredited  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  at  the  instance  of  the  College,  as  an  agent  to  in- 
vestigate its  scheme  of  public  instruction.  His  report  was  duly 
debated,  and  recommendations  were  made  in  the  shape  of  a  me- 
morial to  the  State  Legislature,  every  one  of  which  was  subse- 
quently incorporated  into  the  school  laws. 

The  membership  of  the  College,  indeed,  included  on  extraor- 
dinary number  of  able  men  and  women,  most  of  whom  were 
then,  or  afterwards  became  famous.  The  Beecher  family  at  that 
time  resided  on  Walnut  Hills,  now  a  part  of  Cincinnati,  where 
the  great  Dr.  B.  was  President  of  Lane  Seminary.  He  was 
then  in  the  prime  of  his  splendid  powers,  and  lent  much  interest 
and  value  to  the  papers,  addresses,  and  discussions  of  the  society. 
Upon  the  roll  of  members  in  1840  appear  also  the  names  of  Ed- 
ward and  Charles  Beecher,  and  the  modest  signature  of  H.  W. 
Beecher,  who  was  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven.  Bishop 
(since  Archbishop)  Purcell  was  an  active  member,  notwithstand- 
ing his  uncompromising  Catholicism.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  McGuffey, 
author  of  Readers  and  other  text-books,  was  then  a  resident  of 
Cincinnati,  as  also  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigourney,  and  Caroline 
Lee  Hentz ;  i^nd  all  took  prominent  part  in  the  transactions  of 
the  College.     Dr.  Alexander  Campbell,  founder  of  the  powerful 
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denomination  of  Christians  popularly  named  from  him;  Dr. 
Joseph  Ray,  writer  of  arithmetics  and  other  text-books  in  math- 
ematics; Professor  C.  £.  Stowe,  Nast,  the  Bible  commentator, 
Mitchell,  the  astronomer,  and  of  course  all  the  leading  teachers  ' 
of  Cincinnati,  were  live  members.  All  the  Indiana  names  are 
not  easily  identified  upon  the  roll  of  the  College,  at  this  distance 
of  time ;  but  there  were  some,  and  good  names,  too.  The  offi- 
cers from  that  state  in  1839-40  were:  Pres,  Andrew  Wylie,  of 
the  State  University,  vice-pres.;  Pres.  E.  W.  Baldwin,  of  Wabash 
College,  Rev.  E.  D.  McMaster,  Judge  Blackford,  and  S.  Merrill, 
directors — to  whom  were  added  the  next  year  Mr.  J.  Am  men, 
of  Bloomington.  He  had  assigned  to  him,  as  a  subject  for  report 
in  1 841,  ''The  introduction  of  military  exercises  and  discipline 
into  colleges  and  academies";  and  the  same  year  Pres.  Wylie 
was  committee  on  *'The  best  means  of  elevating  the  profession 
of  teaching." 

The  late  Hon.  E.  D.  Mansfield,  author,  among  many  writings, 
of  a  book  on  American  Education,  was  himself  a  member,  and 
says  in  one  of  his  books :  ''I  doubt  whether  in  one  association 
and  in  an  equal  space  of  time  there  was  ever  concentrated  in 
this  country  a  larger  measure  of  talent,  of  information,  and  of 
zeal.  *  *  It  was  a  means  of  great  intellectual  development. 
*  *  In  its  meetings  I  have  heard  such  discussions  as  I  have 
neither  heard  nor  read  of  elsewhere." 

Some  of  these  discussions,  so  far  as  they  were  conducted  in 
essays  and  addresses,  are,  happily,  still  accessible  in  several  neat 
volumes  published  by  the  College.  Two  of  them,  picked  up  for 
a  trifle  at  a  book-stall  in  Cincinnati,  are  among  the  most  highly 
prized  pedagogic  possessions  of  the  writer.  In  another  article 
it  may  be  practicable  to  give  some  review  of,  and  extracts  from 
their  contents,  most  of  which  have  high  value  to  this  day,  and 
are  not  likely  to  become  altogether  obsolete  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  society  usually  occupied  the  whole 
of  a  secular  week,  and  the  largest  churches  in  the  city  were  re- 
quired for  their  attendants  and  visitors.  They  furnished  yearly 
reunions  and  intellectual  revivals,  that  are  still  notable  in  the  his- 
tory of  Cincinnati.     In  1845  the  meetings  ceased,  for  reasons 
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that  remain  to  be  recorded;  but  the  College  left  a  name  and  a 
memory  in  the  great  western  land  that  its  educators  should  not 
willingly  let  die. 
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AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A.  BRONSON  ALCOTT. 


Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Alcott  visited  Indianapolis  and  gave  several  parlor 
lectures,  or  as  he  called  them,  "  conversations."  He  did  most  of  the  talking, 
and  others  merely  asked  questions.  Some  of  these  conversations  were  very 
entertaining.  Mr.  Alcott  is  now  83  years  old,  and  was  in  his  earlier  life  a  teacher 
with  ideas  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  He  has  for  many  years  lived  at  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  and  known  intimately  Thoreau,  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller,  Haw- 
thorne, and  other  noted  persons.  He  is  now  president  of  the  **  School  of 
Philosophy,"  held  each  summer  at  Concord.  His  daughter  Louisa  is  author 
of  "Little  Women,"  *•  Little  Men,"  ''Old  Fashioned  Girl,"  etc. 

The  following  notes  of  one  of  his  "conversations"  were  taken  by  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  McGregory,  then  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  high  school. —  [Ed. 


RONSON  Alcoit,  wheu  in  Indianapolis,  in  Jannary  188 1,  in 
one  of  his  conversazioni  in  a  private  parlor,  among  other 
sayings,  which  are  here  recorded,  gave  an  account  of  his 
experience  in  Fruitlands,  a  farm  blessed  with  a  single  apple- tree, 
on  which  he,  his  family,  and  a  few  other  transcendentalists  (?) 
tried  to  live  an  ideal  life. 

He  began  by  saying  that  he  didn't  know  on  what  subject  he 
should  speak,  but  he  thought  if  he  talked  along  awhile,  the 
sympathy  expressed  in  the  faces  of  his  audience  would  lead  him 
into  the  right  vein,  so  he  "talked  along  awhile"  on  "conversa- 
tion" and  "temperament,"  and  how  blue  eyes  and  blonde  hair 
indicated  one  disposition,  dark  eyes  and  brunette  complexion 
another.  Then  he  uttered  the  following  epigrams,  but  not  dis- 
connectedly, as  the  writer  was  obliged  to  take  notes  of  them  : 

"I  consider  modesty  the  best  of  accomplishments."  "A  vis- 
ionary is  good  for  nothing  in  this  world  unless  some  one  takes 
care  of  him."  (How  true  in  his  own  case,  but  the  some  ones 
were  found  for  him  in  his  wife,  Mr.  Emerson,  and  his  daughter 
Louisa.)     "A  higher  civilization  must  spring  up  here  in  the 
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West  than  is  possible  in  New  England.  These  broad  prairies 
must  give  breadth  to  the  mind,  while  there  the  thinkers  have 
depth  to  their  thoughts,  instead  of  breadth,  perhaps  owing  to 
the  height  of  their  hills  and  the  narrowness  of  their  valleys/' 

In  answer  to  the  question,  ^ '  Would  you  teach  girls  and  boys 
in  the  same  way  precisely?"  he  said,  **Yesl  I  would  teach 
boys  and  girls  in  the  same  classes  \  they  will  make  the  different 
appropriations  for  themselves,  just  as  I  suppose  boys  and  girls 
eat  the  same  food,  and  adapt  such  elements  as  are  suitable " — 
"Shakespeare  made  a  better  woman  than  ever  existed."  (But 
when  asked  to  name  the  particular  heroine,  he  declined  to  do 
•0.)  "The  ideal  woman  and  the  ideal  man  will  be  just  alike." 
"Christ  realizes  the  perfect  man,  including  the  perfect  woman." 
"Emerson  is  almost  a  woman.  .  He  has  no  logic,  but  is  full  of 
mtuitions." 

''Ideas  are  the  riches  of  the  world.  We  ride  on  ideas  in  the 
railroad  coach."  "Aristotle  had  the  same  thought  when  he 
gave  his  definition  that  '  a  ship  is  all  but  the  wood. ' " 

"Religious  creeds  expand,  take  on  the  culture  of  the  times. 
Unitarianism  is  a  failure,  for  it  is  planted  on  only  the  humanity 
of  Christ."  Here  the  hostess,  a  zealous  worker  in  the  church 
impugned,  interrupted  the  speaker  to  say  that  "it  is  a  failure 
only  in  the  organization,  but  in  its  ideal  of  seeing  God  in  man 
and  man  in  God  it  is  a  success."  She 'was  applauded,  and  forced 
Mr.  Alcott  to  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  her  assertions. 
He  then  said  that  "  Trinitarianism  is  also  a  failure  in  an  opposite 
sense,  since  it  has  failed  to  acknowledge  the  humanity  of  Christ. 
There  has  been  a  growing  sense  of  this  side  of  Christ's  character 
among  orthodox  churches  the  past  few  years,  and  in  this  respect 
the  mission  of  the  Unitarian  Church  is  being  accomplished. " 

"Stricdy  speaking,  when  men  violate  a  physical  law,  they 
in  reality  violate  a  moral  law." 

Then  he  talked  on  suicide,  not  countenancing  it,  but  still,  he 
said  that  if  a  man  could  not  find  food,  and  therefore  life,  with- 
out breaking  the  ten  commandments,  he  would  better  "go  up." 

"All  these  thoughts  do  not  come  to  me  without  once  having 
paid  for  them  in  suffering  and  experience."     Then  he  referred 
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to  a  story  in  his  life,  which  after  some  hesitation  he  consented 
to  give,  and  which  in  the  quaint  language  and  unique  style  of 
narrative  was  both  humorous  and  pathetic. 

THE   STORY   OF    FRUITLANDS. 

' '  A  visionary  and  his  wife  and  four  little  women,  once  thought 
they  would  try  to  live  without  violating  the  ten  commannments; 
i.  e..,  the  visionary  did,  the  other  parties  were  not  consulted. 
They  would  till  the  soil,  and  without  harming  the  animals  would 
live  a  pure  life.  Their  coin  should  be  love,  but  as  no  one  would 
sell  them  land  for  this,  and  as  an  Englishman  and  his  son  were 
going  with  them,  and  as  he  had  some  gold,  perhaps  gottea 
wrongfully,  he  bought  30  or  40  acres  of  land  with  it,  and  they 
went  there  to  make  a  Paradise. 

What  should  they  have  for  lights  ?  Tallow  could  not  be  used 
because  animals  were  destroyed  to  furnish  it.  Pine  knots  would 
answer,  but  they  cost  gold,  and  their  only  coin  was  love.  They 
determined  to  use  the  great  sun  only,  and  to  rise  with  it,  and 
after  dark  to  sit  and  talk.  How  should  they  clothe  themselves  ? 
Well,  they  could  wear  cloth  shoes  or  none.  Perhaps  a  little 
wool  would  stick  to  the  bushes,  and  perhaps  it  was  only  a  kind- 
ness  to  shear  the  sheep;  but  then  how  should  it  be  manufactured  ? 
That  was  labor,  and  labor  was  not  paid  in  the  only  righteous  coin, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  often  a  curse.  But  flax  could  be  raised 
and  be  spun  at  home.  They  determined  to  wear  linen  the  year 
round. 

Then  their  diet!  Sugar  could  not  be  used,  for  except  maple 
sugar,  it  was  the  product  of  slavery;  nor  tea  and  coffee, 
because  a  great  deal  of  corruption  went  into  them.  Water 
should  be  the  drink,  and  they  would  use  it  twice  a  day  for  bath- 
ing. This  would  increase  the  circulation,  and  so  in  cold  weather 
they  would  keep  up  a  warm  climate  in  themselves. 

Well,  what  should  they  call  the  place  ?  They  believed  in  a 
vegetable  diet,  and  especially  in  fruit.  They  would  call  this 
Paradise,  not  Eden,  but  Fruitlands,  although  the  only  fruit  tree 
on  the  place  was  a  solitary  apple-tree. 

The  Englishman  didn't  know  anything  about  agriculture,  so 
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the  visionary  tilled  the  soil.  OxeD  must  not  be  used,  because 
their  consent  hadn't  been  obtained,  but  a  spade  could  be  used. 
The  first  year's  crops  were  not  very  flattering.  The  wheat  had 
been  gathered,  but  as  a  visit  was  to  be  made,  the  grain  was  neg- 
lected in  threshing-time,  and  so  was  partly  spoiled.  Then  they 
had  a  great  number  of  visitors,  who  all  consumed  part  of  the 
produce,  but  did  not  pay  for  it,  as  gold  must  not  be  taken. 

A  few  of  the  visitors,  however,  came  to  stay.  There  was  ? 
Scotchman  who  presented  a  very  woolly  appeerance  when  he 
came.  He  didn't  believe  in  clothing,  but  would  gain  his  heat 
from  the  sun ;  i.  e.,  he  was  an  Adamite  or  Solarite.  Neverthe- 
less he  asked  Mrs.  Alcott  if  she  happened  to  have  a  piece  of 
cotton  to  go  down  his  back  and  his  front,  and  after  she  found  it 
he  took  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  cut  a  hole  for  his.  head,  and  so 
afterwards  he  went  about  in  his  tunic.  He  was  to  live  on  green 
corn  and  huckleberries. 

A  second  man  came  also  to  stay.  Beards  were  not  then  worn, 
but  he  allowed  his  beard  to  grow,  and  also  his  hair,  until  they 
grew  really  inconvenient.  He  said  he  would  never  cut  his  nails, 
if  they  were  not  so  much  in  the  way.  He  drank  milk  too,  he 
said  'he  thought  the  calves  might  spare  a  little.'  He  was  a 
utility  man,  saying  'his  duty  consisted  in  being  useful,'  so  he 
helped  about  the  house,  washing  dishes  and  cleaning  generally. 

There  was  only  one  woman  came  to  us,  for  most  of  them  fore- 
saw a  failure,  and  waited  their  chance  to  say  '  I  told  you  so ; ' 
but  one  came  who  was  to  teach  the  four  little  women.  But  un- 
fortunately we  soon  discovered  that  she  didn't  know  how  to  spell 
nor  how  to  use  good  grammar.  How  could  she  teach  ?  Then 
she  undertook  to  write  poetry,  but  Louisa  laughed  at  her  and 
wrote  it  over  very  much  better.  She  thought  the  vegetable  diet 
too  plain  living,  and  bought  herself  some  cheese,  which  she  put 
in  her  trunk,  but  the  rats  ate  most  of  it. 

So  affairs  progressed  and  winter  was  coming  on  and  the  food 
was  most  gone,  for  only  the  visionary  had  touched  the  soil  to 
make  it  productive,  and  they  had  entertained  as  many  pilgrims  to 
Paradise  as  cared  to  visit  it  free  of  cost. 

What  should  we  do?    Well,  Mrs.  Alcott  went  to  her  old 
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school  friends,  but  none  of  them  had  any  sympathy  for  the  vis- 
ionary.  The  Englishman  began  to  talk  of  taking  back  the  farm 
which  he  had  before  donated  for  the  good  of  all  mankind,  and 
he  wished  back  his  part  of  the  library.  (But  part  of  this  library 
is  going  for  the  permanent  Concord  School  of  Philosophy.) 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  go.  So  off  we  went  in  our  own 
carriages  (i.  e.,  we  walked),  for  the  horses  hadn't  consented  to 
draw  us,  and  although  the  steam  carriages  saved  us  time,  yet 
they  cost  gold,  and  we  had  none  of  it. 

Then  there  was  a  long  season  of  questioning ;  we  could  not 
get  food  without  breaking  the  ten  commandments.  Was  it  not 
a  suitable  time  for  the  visionary  to  go  up  ?  He  went  without 
food  for  four  days ;  it  was  rather  hard,  but  it  cleared  the  brain 
wonderfully.  Thoughts  of  the  wife  and  children  crowded  in. 
Did  he  not  owe  a  duty  to  the  mother  and  four  little  women  ? 
He  concluded  not  to  go  up  just  then." 


HOW  SHALL  WE  SPELL  ? 


BY    R.    B.    MARSH. 


'he  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  in  his  last  report,  says 
that  the  absurdities  of  our  English  spelling  cost  the  state 
well  nigh  a  million  dollars  to  teach,  and  each  generation 
of  youth  a  worse  than  useless  expenditure  of  one  or  two  full  years 
to  learn.  He  advocates  ** common-sense  spelling,"  by  which 
he  means,  I  think,  spelling  alike  all  syllables  that  have  the  same 
sound.  This,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  be  a  great  advantage ; 
but,  on  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  more  confusion  and  labor  than  good  would  be  the  result. 

(i.)  Many  words  would  be  confounded  that  are  now  easily 
distinguished;  as,  would,  wood;  waste,  waist;  capital,  capitol; 
ere,  air,  e'er,  heir;  cede,  seed;  cent,  sent,  scent;  fain,  fane, 
feign  ;  way,  weigh ;  wave,  waive ;  vain,  vane,  vein ;  tacks,  tax ; 
right,  rite,  write,  wright;  stile,  style,  etc. 

(2.)     Those  who  have  learned  to  read  by  the  old  method  (by 
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far  the  largest  number)  would  be  put  to  great  inconvenience  in 
reading  and  spelling  by  the  new  method. 

(3.)  Those  who  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  the  liter- 
ature of  the  past  (and  who  would  not?)  would  be  obliged  to  learn 
the  old  spelling,  and  one  would  be  confounded  with  the  other, 
and  the  result  would  be  that  they  would  not  spell  according  to 
either  method. 

(4.)  The  pronunciation  differs  to  such  an  extent  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  aud  even  in  the  same  places,  that  one  would 
%Xi  father^  fawther^  Jauther. 

(5.)  Too  much  time  has  been  spent  in  learning  and  too  much 
money  invested  in  printing,  by  the  old  method,  for  any  genera- 
tion to  be  willing  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  even  if  it  were  for  the 
good  of  the  rising  generation. 

(6.)  There  is  great  mental  discipline  in  the  care  and  discrim- 
ination required  in  learning  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  English 
language,  and  much  good  may  result  from  it  as  a  disciplinary 
study. 

Our  present  spelling  ib  not  as  arbitrary  as  many  would  sup- 
pose; it  is  the  result  of  growth  and  of  pruning  and  training, 
much  of  which  has  been  done  by  scholars  well  versed  in  the 
languages  from  which  ours  has  been  formed. 

Many  changes  in  spelling  have  been  made  during  my  recol- 
lection, many  more  I  hope  to  see.  We  are  ahead  of  the  English 
in  the  spelling  of  such  words  as  honor,  labor,  {labour,  etc.)  They 
are  ahead  of  us  in  spelling  such  words  as  mixed.  When  the  d 
has  the  sound  of  /,  they  put  /  instead  of  d,  very  sensibly  spelling 
mixty  fixtj  etc.  We  now  spell  plow  instead  of  plough,  hight  in- 
stead of  height,  or  a  still  older  form  heighth.  If  h-i-g-h  spell  high, 
h-i-g-h-t  ought  to  spell  hight.  We  also  spell  program  instead  of 
programme,  which  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  word.  If  we  spell 
fSram,  monogram,  telegram,  phonogram,  surely  program  alone 
ought  not  to  be  spelled  mme.  Omitting  a  final  k  in  such  words 
as  music,  formerly  spelled  musick,  was  a  good  change,  and  there 
are  yet  people  living  that  learned  the  old  way. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  see  a  change  in  the  endings  able,  ible, 
able,  in  such  words  as  comfortable,  possible,  deleble,  indelible — able, 
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or  ible,  or  eble  will  suit  me;  but  I  can  not  see  the  necessity  of 
three,  or  even  of  two  ways.  Catalog,  etc.,  is  recommended^ 
when  the  last  syllable  is  short;  but  fatigue,  and  plague,  etc., 
when  it  is  long.  The  e  final  should  indicate  that  the  syllable  is 
long.  It  is  recommended  that  we  spell  i(w,  dov^  etc.,  when  the 
syllable  is  short.  These  changes  are  without  any  authority  of 
the  dictionaries,  as  yet ;  these  and  many  more  will  come  in  due 
time.  These  changes  must,  by  the  law  of  growth,  be  slow. 
Chaucer,  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  spelled  ther  for 
there y  hadde  for  had,  geten  for  gotten^  bokes  for  books y  litel  for  Uttle^ 
frendes  iox  friends ,  speche  for  speech,  poore  ^m^poure  for  poor^  hede 
for  head,  and  garlike  for  garlic. 

Dr.  Johnston's  Dictionary  was  published  in  1755,  ^^^  ^^s  the 
first  recognized  standard.  In  early  times  there  was  no  standard 
English  spelling.  The  printers  added  or  subtracted  letters  for 
convenience  of  spacing ;  the  same  word  can  be  found  spelt  several 
ways  on  the  same  page.  The  best  teachers  and  scholars  are 
often  poor  spellers — it  is  no  sign  of  a  broad  and  deep  mind  to  be 
able  to  spell  with  great  accuracy.  A  stress  is  laid  on  spelling  as 
a  sign  of  a  thoroughly  educated  person  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  real  value ;  this  has,  probably,  arisen  because  it  is  one  of  the 
most  rare  and  costly  accomplishments.  Much  more  care  should 
be  given  to  pronunciation,  and  pupils  should  be  taught  to  ob- 
serve the  spelling  .of  every  word  in  the  Reader,  aad  in  all  they 
read,  and  to  use  hyphens,  apostrophes,  and  capitals  correctly, 
as  these  belong  to  spelling  just  as  much  as  do  the  letters.  "  It's 
a  good  thing  for  the  dog  to  love  its  master,"  **Two  years'  work" 
and  **one  year's  work."  In  the  above  examples  **its"  and  **it's," 
* 'year's"  and  years'  "  are  not  spelled  alike.  It  is  on  points  of 
this  kind  that  pupils  and  even  many  teachers  fail  in  writing; 
because  they  learned  to  spell  orally  and  were  not  taught  to 
mention  the  marks  as  well  as  the  letters.  To-day  is  spelled 
t-o-hyphen-d-a-y.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  rules  for  spell- 
ing. A  pupil  may  be  able  to  spell  every  word  in  the  spelling- 
book,  and  yet  when  he  comes  to  write  fail  in  spelling  correctly 
such  words  as  freer,  freest,  dyeing,  moneys,  father-in-law's  house, 
striping  and  stripping,  Jones's,  etc.     Many  of  the  rules  for 
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spelling  are  worse  than  useless,  because  not  correct.  Harvey's, 
and  in  fact  nearly  all  the  grammars,  have  this  rule :  ''Most 
nouns  ending  in /change /to  v,  and  add  es ;  those  ending  in/r 
change/  to  v,  and  add  s,"  This  rule  is  all  right  if  it  were  true; 
but  I  have  carefully  looked  up  the  words  and  find  that  fourteen 
words  ending  in/ and /^  form  their  plural  in  this  way,  and  that 
more  than  twice  as  many  form  it  regularly.  I  give  a  list  of  those 
that  are  regular :  chiefs,  kerchiefs,  handkerchiefs,  mischiefs,  be- 
liefs, misbeliefs,  reliefs,  bassreliefs,  briefs,  fiefs,  griefs,  clefs, 
semibriefs,  oafs,  waifs,  coifs,  gulfs,  hoofs,  roofs,  proofs,  reproofs, 
woofs,  califs,  turfs,  scarfs,  dwarfs,  wharfs  or  wharves,  fifes,  strifes, 
safes,  serfs,  and  all  nouns  in  ff  (except  staff,  a  stick),  of  which 
there  is  a  large  number.  Too  often  rules  are  given  without 
careful  examination  of  the  facts ;  one  borrows  from  another,  and 
thus  mistakes  are  propagated. 

Teach  spelling  with  the  reading.  Have  the  hand  trained  to 
write  correctly,  and  the  eye  to  detect  errprs.  Teach  the  rules 
that  are  essential.  Pupils  should  be  taught,  from  the  first,  the 
diacritical  marks,  the  sound  of  unmarked  letters,  and  the  use  of 
the  accent  mark.  The  readers,  spellers,  and  the  dictionaries 
use  these  marks.  Children  when  they  know  them  can  pronounce 
words  thus  marked  without  help  from  the  teachers.  The  alpha- 
bet thus  becomes  a  perfect  one  to  them. 

But  few  teachers  can  write  the  declensions  of  ai/iy  and  ally^ 
The  London  Times  once  said,  ''Spelling  is  learned  by  reading, 
nothing  but  reading  can  teach  spelling."  Transcribing  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  method.  Few  persons  can  copy  a  page,  with  all 
the  marks,  etc. ,  just  as  it  is  in  a  book.  It  is  recorded  that  a  young 
man  "who  won  three  prizes  at  spelling-schools,  made  five  mis- 
take spelling  in  a  note  written  to  a  school  board.'' — OAw 
Educational  Monthly. 


Ill  examples  are  like  contagious  diseases. 
Seek  not  for  praise,  but  seek  to  deserve  it 
He  who  sows  brambles  must  not  go  barefoot 
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BANDS  OF  MERCY. 


REV.  OSCAR,  c.  Mcculloch. 


!t  is  a  beautiful  story,  that  in  one  of  the  old  cities  of  Italy, 
the  king  caused  a  bell  to  be  hung  in  a  tower  in  one  of  the 
public  squares,  and  called  it  the  "Belief  Justice,"  and  com- 
manded that  any  one  who  had  been  wronged  should  go  and  ring 
the  bell,  and  so  call  the  magistrate  of  the  city  and  ask  and  receive 
justice. 

And  when,  in  course  of  time,  the  lower  end  of  the  bell-rope 
rotted  away,  a  wild  vine  was  tied  to  it  to  lengthen  it;  and  one 
day  an  old  and  starving  horse,  that  had  been  abandoned  by  its 
owner  and  turned  out  to  die,  wandered  into  the  tower,  and  in 
trying  to  eat  the  vine,  rang  the  bell.  There  the  magistrate  of  the 
city,  coming  to  see  who  had  rung  the  bell,  found  this  old  and 
starving  horse.  And  he  caused  the  owner  of  the  horse  in  whose 
service  he  had  toiled  and  been  worp  out,  to  be  summoned  before 
him,  and  decreed,  that  as  this  poor  horse  had  rung  the  **Bell  of 
Justice,"  he  should  have  justice,  and  that  during  the  remainder 
of  the  horse's  life  his  owner  should  provide  for  him  proper  food 
and  drink  and  stable. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  sufferings  of  dumb  animals  have 
called  into  existence  societies  for  the  **  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals."  The  name  of  Henry  Bergh,  of  New  York,  at  once 
comes  to  mind  as  one  who  has  been  the  agent  in  calling  public 
attention  to  the  rights  of  the  lower  animals.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  these  societies  laws  are  passed  protecting  animals  from 
cruel  usage,  and  by  means  of  police  the  law  is  enforced,  which 
prevents  men  from  ill-treating  those  who  can  not  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

The  good  done  has  been  great.  The  societies  have  come  to 
be  respected  and  feared.  But  it  is  now  seen  that  the  preventive 
work  is  not  enough.  The  law  may  be  evaded.  The  watchful 
eye  can  not  see  everywhere.  Why  not  go  deeper  ?  Why  should 
there  be  any  disposition  to  treat  cruelly  any  harmless  living  crea- 
ture ?  Why  not  establish  a  noble  protectorate  over  them  on  the 
part  of  the  stronger,  the  man  ?     Why  not  begin  a  work  of  edu- 
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cation  as  to  the  place  of  animals  in  the  order  of  nature,  thq  rights 
of  animals  and  human  duties  ?  It  is  in  the  line  of  these  thoughts 
that  the  origin  and  ends  of  Bands  of  Mercy  must  be  traced. 
Bands  of  Mercy  are  the  children's  crusade  to  rescue  dumb  ani- 
mals  from  the  abuse  of  human  dominion. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  animals  have  been  put  outside  the  range 
of  human  sympathy.  In  early  times  they  were  judged  as  were 
men,  according  to  their  acts.  In  Athens  one  of  the  laws  de- 
clared that  no  one  had  a  right  to  inflict  a  wrong  upon  a  living 
creature.  In  Greece  the  care  which  the  young  of  the  stork  gave 
to  the  old  parents  gave  rise  to  what  was  called  the  ''law  of  the 
stork/'  by  which  children  were  obligated  to  take  care  of  their 
parents,  and  those  who  refused  were  declared  infamous. 

So  this  new  movement  is  in  the  direction  of  re-knitting  the 
social  union  which  man's  dominion  has  broken.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  call  in  a  higher  than  a  civil  law  which  prevents — a  law  which 
proUcts,  It  is  doing  but  little  to  punish  a  drover  or  cartman.  It 
\&  doing  much  when  children  are  taught  the  rights  of  animals  to 
live  and  to  enjoy  lije. 

In  the  "Band  of  Mercy"  the  children  pledge  themselves  thus: 
'*I  will  try  to  be  kind  to  all  harmless  living  creatures,  and  will 
try  to  protect  them  from  cruel  usage."  Like  other  good  things 
it  began  in  a  woman's  heart.  It  was  founded  in  England  by 
Caroline  Smithers.  She  saw  the  cruelty  practiced  upon  animals, 
and  of  the  children  upon  each  other.  She  saw  that  in  teaching 
the  children  to  be  kind  to  animals  she  was  also  preventing  cru- 
elty and  crime  among  them.  In  one  of  her  letters  she  wrote, 
''I  think  that  teaching  children  to  be  kind  and  merciful  to  God'» 
lower  creatures  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  gospel  of  Christ^" 

It  was  quickly  spread  through  England.  One  society,  called 
the  "Dicky  Bird,''  numbered  thirty-seven  thousand.  It  was 
introduced  into  this  country  by  Rev.  Thomas  Timmins,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
became  the  parent  society. 

This  is  not  play-work.  It  is  a  dead-earnest  attempt  to  teach 
lessons  of  kindness.  It  has  spread  like  a  wave  over  the  country. 
It  has  been  woven  into  the  Sunday-school  and  public  school 
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system^  It  has  enlisted  the  old  and  the  young.  My  attention 
was  first  called  to  it  by  the  announcement  that  ''Governor  Long 
of  Mass.,  had  joined  the  Band  of  Mercy."  Then  I  saw  the  name 
of  Wendell  Phillips.  It  certainly  was  good  company  to  be  in.  In 
Philadelphia  3000  children  in  the  public  schools  were  members 
in  October. 

And  what  is  the  method  ?  It  is  simply  signing  a  card  prepared 
by  the  Massachusetts  Society:  ''I  will  try  and  be  kind  to  all 
harmless  living  creatures,  and  will  try  to  protect  them  from  cruel 
usage."  Societies  may  be  formed  thus :  After  talking  the  mat- 
ter over  pass  a  simple  resolution — ^''Resohvei^  That  we  will  form 

a  Band  of  Mercy,  to  be  called Band  of  Mercy.*' 

Send  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  cards,  etc.,  which  cost 
two  cents  each,  and  for  other  printed  modes.  Elect  officers 
and  hold  a  public  meeting.  Have  an  address  on  the  idea,  and 
have  the  children  recite  pieces  or  tell  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
animals.  Secure  more  and  more  members,  children  two  cents, 
adults  ten  cents,  because  they  did  not  join  when  they  were  young. 
These  meetings  may  be  monthly.  They  will^soon  be  an  enjoy- 
able feature  of  the  Sunday  and  public  school. 

This  is  simple  but  it  is  deep-reaching.  It  does  not  end  with 
the  animal..  It  seeks  to  put  down  all  cruelty.  Its  aims  are  far 
ahead.     It  would  stop  war  and  furl  the  war  flag, 

"  In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world.*' 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  called  all  animals  'Mittle  brothers."  Haw* 
thorne,  in  the  Marble  Faun,  hints  of  an  ancient  union  between 
man  and  beast.  Thoreau  showed  how  close  we  might  come  to 
tlem  if  we  would.  Waterton  lived  in  their  affection.  Words- 
worth pleads  their  cause  in  Hartleap  well.  Coleridge  in  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  and  Burns  in  the  Field  Mouse. 

'*He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 

Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast; 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all.'* 
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MR.  MOON'S  ENGLISH. 


E  do  not  know  Mr.  G.  Washington  Moon,  the  self-appointed 
guardian  of  the  English  language,  personally,  but  we  should 
imagine  he  must  be  a  troublesome  person  to  converse  with. 
if  not,  his  works  belie  him.  We  picture  him  speaking — in  the 
•ordinary  converse  of  life — somewhat  as  in  the  following  imagin- 
ary scene : — 

Traveller  (meeting  Mr.  Moon). — Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  where 
this  road  goes  ? 

Mr.  Moon  {aside), — He  should  have  said,  *'If  you  can,  wil 
you  tell  me  ?  "  {Ahud,)  Sir,  the  road  does  not  go  anywhere, 
it  remains  always  here. 

Traveller. — Pardon  me.  I  should  have  said,  **  Where  does 
this  road  lead  ?  " 

Mr.  Moon. — To  lead,  sir,  is  to  go  before — to  guide,  (pide 
Webster,  Worcester,  and  Walker,  especially  Walker.)  The  road 
•can  not  go  before  you. 

Traveller.  — I  perceive,  sir,  you  are  precise.  I  want  to  know 
where  I  shall  arrive  if  I  follow  this  road  ? 

Mr.  Moon.; — ^You  can  not  follow  that  which  is  at  rest,  for  the 

Traveller. — Excuse  me,  my  time  is  limited.  Where  shall  I 
arrive  if  I  travel  on  this  road  ? 

Mr.  Moon. — ^Your  query  is  wanting  in  precision.  Where  you 
arrive  will  depend  principally  on  the  duration  of  your  progres- 
sion. 

Traveller  {after  a  pause). — Supposing  I  should  walk  upon  this 
road  at  a  rate  of,  say,  four  miles  per  hour,  during,  let  us  suppose, 
two  hours,  what  are  the  various  places  through  or  near  which 
my  walk  will  bring  me  ? 

Mr.  Moon. — This  is  very  painful.  There  are  no  less  than 
seven  mistakes  of  the  most  glaring  kind  in  the  sentence  you 
have  just  spoken.  Your  use  of  the  word  ''supposing''  is  quite 
inaccurate.  Who  are  supposing  ?  Then,  having  already  used 
the  word  once,  you  should  not  have  used  it  again  in  the  same 
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fcntence.  Again,  what  does  ''say"  mean?  Also  why  use  the 
Latin  word/er^  when  "in  an"  would  have  served  your  purpose? 
You  speak  of  various  places.  But  the  word  various,  so  used,  is 
quite  unmeaning.  If  it  were  not  redundant  it  would  be  incor- 
rect, for  the  word  various  implies  that  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
applied  vary  from  each  other.  Now,  the  places  through  which 
yon  have  to  pass  may,  for  aught  you  know,  be  precisely  alike. 
Further,  you  should  not  have  said  **my  walk,"  but  *fmy  walk- 
ing." The  wwd  "bring,"  also,  is  inappropriate.  I  will  go 
home  and  write  an  essay  on  each  of  the  questions  which  I  have 
raised  respecting  your  incorrect  language ;  and 

Traveller. — In  the  meantime,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  I 
want  to  know  ? 

Mr.  Moon  {asidi): — He  does  not  mean  "in  the  meantime," 
but  before  that.  {Aloud,)  No,  sir;  that  is  what  you  should  tell 
me.  Not  to  speak  of  telling  you,  how  can  I  even  learn  what  you 
want  to  know,  when  you  fail  to  express  yourself  in  terms  at  once 
clear  and  accurate.  Permit  me  to  quote  for  your  edification  a 
passage  from  the  preface  to  my  treaiise  on  the  "Revisers'  Eng- 
lish."    "The  mind  which  allows  itself  complacently  to  delight " 


Traveller. — How  about  tautology  ?  \He  goes  upon  his  way,] 
Mr.  Moon. — (Aside,  A  most  inexact  expression!)  Under- 
stand, sir,  that  in  what  I  write  no  one  has  ever  yet  detected  im- 
perfections— "complacently  to  delight,"  I  say  {raising  his  voice} 
"in  anything  below  the  highest  standard  of  excellence,  is  thereby 
dwarfing  its  faculties ;  for  (louder)  we  become  assimilated  ^o  that 
which  we  worship,  and  (shouting)  [we]  are  ennobled  or  debased 
by  the  influence  of  that  upon  which  our  minds  dwell  with  satis- 
faction." He  is  beyond  hearing;  I  will  write  a  series  of  letters 
for  Public  Opinion^  and  point  out  his  multitudinous  errors.  I  wilt 
be  heard;  he  shall  (Saxon,  scealan)  listen  to  lat.-^KnowUdge. 


Our  night  dreams  partake  of  our  day  thoughts. 

Nothing  is  more  attractive  and  lovely  than  modest  simnlicity. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


State  op  Indiana, 
Dkpartmrnt  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office, 
Indianapolis,  Dec.  15,  1882 

CONTRACTS  WITHOUT  LICENSE  ILLEGAL. 


:1 


Sir: — ^You  ask,  "Can  a  trustee  make  a  legal  contract  with  a 
teacher  without  seeing  his  license  to  teach  ?  *' 

Yes.  If  the  teacher  has  a  valid  license  to  teach,  at  the  date  of  his 
employment,  the  contract  is  legal ;  if  he  has  no  licecse  at  that  time 
the  contract  is  void. 

The  trustee  should  satisfy  himself  that  the  teacher  holds  a  valid 

license  to  teach  before  making  a  contract  with  him,  and,  hence,  the 

trustee  has  the  right  to  demand  that  the  teacher  shall  produce  his 

license. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  M.  Bloss, 

Sup*t  I^biic  Instruction, 


-:«- 


State  of  Indiana, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Indianapolis,  Dec  15,  1882 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS. 


,H,} 


Dear  Sir: — In  your  letter  of  Dec.  loth,  you  ask,  *' Is  a  teacher 
allowed  pay  for  Thanksgiving  Day,  if  he  does  not  teach  on  that 
day?" 

That  depends  wholly  upon  your  contract.  If  you  dismiss  school 
on  your  own  account,  I  think  you  could  not  recover  pay. 

If  the  schools  are  dismissed  by  order  of  the  trustees,  you  would  be 
entitled  to  pay,  unless  you  had,  in  your  contract,  agreed  not  to  teach 
on  that  day. 

Truly  yours,  John  M.  Bloss, 

Sup't  Public  Instruction. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  c&n  send  amounts  less 
than  (I  in  three  and  one  cent  postage  stamps ;  no  otheis  can  be 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  oM  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

Dobs  your  subscription  to  the  Journal  expire  with  this  issue  7  If 
so  renew  at  once,  that  there  may  be  no  break  in  your  file.  Do  not 
fail  to  send  in  time  to  secure  the  January  number. 


HINTS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  following  "Hints  to  Subscribers,"  clipped  from  the  Ckristian 
UnioH,  so  exactly  bits  the  experience  of  the  editor  of  the  Journal  that 
he  gives  it  space  in  the  editorial  department  and  indorses  itin  full. 
He  commends  the  article  most  heartily,  and  hopes  that  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  will  not  skip  it. 

"  Hints  to  Subscribers. — Always  be  careful  to  omit  the  name  of 
the  state  from  your  address.  The  publisher  is  supposed  lo  know  the 
slate  in  which  every  subscriber  lives.  It  is  useful  sometimes  to  sign 
*  your  name,  btit  if  the  publisher  does  not  recognize  your  handwriting 
and  enter  your  name  correctly  at  once  he  ought  to  resign  and  give 
way  to  some  one  who  can. 

If  you  have  a  torn  or  doubtful  bill,  that  you  haven't  the  courage 
even  to  put  in  the  contribution  box,  send  it  along.  The  publisher 
has  peculiar  facilities  for  selling  defaced  currency  and  counterfeit 
bills  at  a  premium, 

If  for  any  reason  you  do  not  receive  your  paper  promptly,  write 
the  publisher  a  sharp  letter.  Call  him  a  swindler,  or  some  similar 
pleasant  epithet.  It  indicates  true  Christian  forbearance  on  your 
part,  and  produces  an  agreeable  effect  on  him. 

If  you  enclose  (by  mislake)  a  stamp  for  reply,  paste  it  carefully 
and  firmly  on  the  letter.    The  effort  to  remove  without  destroying  it 
to  make  the  publisher  s — mile. 

articular  not  to  prepay  your  letter.  It  affords  the  publisher 
delight,  at  a  cost  of  only  six  cents,  to  send  to  the  Dead  Letter 

iposed  to  prepay  at  all,  put  on  a  one-cent  stamp.  This  enables 
>lisher  to  pay  five  cents  more  on  receipt  of  the  letter,  and  fait 
ess  will  be  incomplete  without  it. 
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Alwxys  Ukc  it  for  gnnted  that  the  tubicribers  never  make  any 
miitakes,  and  that  the  publisher  is  responsible  for  all  erron  and 

If  a  mail  car  is  destroyed  by  fire,  charge  it  on  the  publisher.  If  a 
heavy  storm  delays  the  trains,  charge  it  on  the  publisher.  If  there 
isaniscarTiage  of  any  kind,  charge  it  on  the  publisher.  And  the 
severer  the  language  used,  the  greater  his  enjoyment. 

A  violation  of  any  of  these  rule*  by  some  folks,  will  cause  great 
surprise  to  publishers  and  take  away  much  of  their  enjoyment" 


WILLIAM  TORREY  HARRIS. 

William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  was  bom  in  North  Killingly,  Conn.. 
September  lo,  183J.  He  is  a  descendant,  on  his  father's  side,  from 
Thomas  Harris,  one  of  the  original  founders  of  Rhode  Island.  His 
mother  was  a  descendant  of  William  Torrey,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land to  Massachusetts  in  1640.  He  was  educated  at  a  country  school 
in  Connecticut,  and  attended  academies  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  and 
at  Andover  and  Worcester,  Mass.  After  teaching  several  terms  he 
entered  Yale  College  in  iSs4'     He  remained  there  but  three  years. 
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and  never  gradnated,  bm  tbe  ooOcge  confened  apon  him  the  degree 
of  A.  IL.  onsoiicitcd,  as  President  Woolsejr  wrote.  "  In  consideration 
of  your  senrices  to  the  canse  of  education  and  to  that  of  philosophy.** 
The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  afterwards  confened  npon  him  by  the 
Unirersity  of  Missouri 

Mr.  Harris  began  teaching  in  St.  Loois  in  1857.  He  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  Clay  School — the  first  graded  school  in  the  city,  in 
1859,  and  eight  years  later  was  made  assistant  superintendent.  In 
1868  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools,  and  continued  to 
hold  that  position  till  1880,  when  he  resigned.  So  Talnable  were  his 
seniles  as  snperintendent  that  upon  his  retirement  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  St.  Louis  presented  him  with  a  tastefully  designed  gold  medal, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  names  of  noted  edocatois  vid  philosophers, 
and  npon  the  other  a  laurel  wreath  encircling  the  following : 

'  Froa  Ciincss  of  St.  Loos  to  WiUnoo  T.  Horns.  LL.  D.,  io  cntclvl  lecogoiiien  of 
t«cBty-«krcc  Tcajs  of  fritlirol  aorncc  os  Tc«ck«r.  Pnocipol,  Asusiaat  Soperiatendcat, 
aad  Sopcnotcadcat  of  the  St.  Lo«is  Poblic  Scfcoote    itsy-iSSx" 

He  was  also  presented  with  a  letter  of  credit  for  $1,000  for  defray- 
ing his  expenses  on  a  prospective  trip  to  Europe. 

After  spending  some  time  in  Europe,  studying  systems  of  educa- 
tion and  their  phQosophy  of  education,  he  returned  to  this  country 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Concord,  Mass..  and  is  living  in  Haw- 
thorne's "Old  Manse.**  He  is  editing  his  yowmal  of  Speculativt 
PkzUsopkf,  lecturiitg  on  educational  and  art  subjects,  and  writing 
for  various  magazines,  A  part  of  each  summer  he  spends  in  lectur- 
ing in  the  "  Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosophy.** 

He  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  speculative  philosophers  in  this 
country,  and  no  man  in  America  stands  higher  as  an  educator  than 
does  he.  He  is  known  to  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  principally 
through  his  St.  Louis  "  Reports**  and  his  joint  authorship  of  Apple- 
tons*  Readers. 

His  lectures  and  writings  are  not  **  popular  **  with  the  masses,  for 
the  reason  that  they  always  discuss  principles  rather  than  methods, 
and  are  not  always  easily  comprehended.  He  never  speaks  without 
saying  something,  and  one  who  follows  him  is  always  profited.  He 
is  pre-eminently  the  student — philosophers-educator  of  this  country 
at  this  time. 


THE  USE  OF  TOBACCO  BY  BOYS. 


Tbe  lonmal  has  never  been  fanatical  or  even  radical  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tobacco-using.  It  has  never  denounced  it  as  a  crime,  or 
placed  it  on  a  par  with  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  has 
denounced  in  severe  terms,  even  teachers,  who  use  tobacco. 

It  has,  however,  from  time  to  time  called  attention  to  the  incon- 
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venience,  the  expense,  the  (oftentimes)  ofTensireness  of  the  habit, 
and  has  repeatedly  spoken  of  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  bodies 
and  minds,  if  not  the  morals  of  boys  and  young  men.  All  high 
medical  authorities  agree  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is  injurious  to  grow- 
ing boys ;  and  this  being  true,  no  teacher  can  do  his  full  duty  who 
does  not  impress  this  fact  upon  the  boys  under  his  influence.  The 
following  from  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  is  high  authority, 
and  will  make  good  reading  for  the  school : 

"The  use  of  tobacco  by  growing  boys  is  so  generally  recognized 
as  pernicious  that  it  is  extraordinary  that  more  energetic  measures 
are  not  urged  upon  those  having  the  care  of  youth  to  prevent  the 
habit.  Already  it  has  been  prohibited  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  in  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  New  Hampshire,  and 
in  various  other  enlightened  educational  institutions. 

This  was  not  the  result  of  prejudice  or  hobbyism.  If  any  set  of 
men  are  free  from  these  vices  of  learning,  it  is  the  naval  surgeons, 
and  it  was  especially  from  these,  and  particularly  from  Dr.  A.  L. 
Othon,  U.  S.  Navy,  that  this  attack  on  the  weed  began.  The  indict- 
ment laid  against  it  charged :  That  it  leads  to  impaired  nutrition  of 
the  nerve  centers  ;  that  it  is  a  fertile  cause  of  neuralgia,  vertigo,  and 
indigestion  ;  that  it  irritates  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  thus  destroys 
the  purity  of  the  voice ;  that  by  excitation  of  the  optic  nerve,  it  pro- 
duces amaurosis  and  other  defects  of  the  vision ;  that  it  causes  a 
tremulous  hand  and  an  intermittent  pulse ;  that  one  of  its  conspic- 
uous effects  is  to  develop  irritability  of  the  heart ;  that  it  retards  the 
cell  change  on  which  the  development  of  the  adolescent  depends. 

This  is  a  formidable  bill  of  particulars,  and  yet  each  of  these 
charges  is  preferred  by  the  best  modern  authority,  and,  what  is  more, 
each  is  substantiated  by  an  abundance  of  clinical  evidence.  Testi- 
mony is  also  adduced  from  the  class  records  of  schools  and  colleges, 
which  indicate  very  positively  that  the  effect  of  tobacco  on  the  mental 
faculties  is  deteriorating.  The  best  scholars  are  not  tobacco  users ; 
non-smokers  take  the  highest  rank  in  every  grade ;  and  whether  we 
look  at  the  exceptionally  brilliant  students,  or  compare  the  average 
of  those  who  use  and  those  who  refrain  from  tobacco,  the  result 
shows  the  same." 


A  STATE  NATURALIST. 


We  now  have  a  State  •  Geologist  who  has  done  and  is  now  doing 
much  to  make  known  and  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  the  state. 
He  has  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  state  many  fold  his  salary.  With 
the  aid  of  the  State  Museum  he  can  readily  answer  most  if  not  all 
geological  questions  referred  to  him.    Prof.  John  M.  Coulter,  of  Wa- 
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bash  College,  in  speaking  on  this  subject  in  the  Indianapolh  JoumaJ^ 
sets  forth  the  necessity  of  a  State  Naturalist  as  follows : 

"Geological  questions  have  already  learned  that  this  is  the  place 
for  reference,  but  the  thousand  other  questions  which  puzzle  the  ag- 
riculturists and  horticulturists  of  our  state  have  no  such  easy  refer- 
ence, hence  a  most  lamentable  ignorance  upon  subjects  which  strike 
at  the  very  roots  of  our  prosperity.  Certain  strange  and  annoying- 
weeds  appear;  some  new  and  mysterious  fungus  Degins  to  attack 
the  most  carefully-cultivated  plants ;  some  noxious  insect  becomes^ 
a  regular  besom  of  destruction,  and  to  every  one  comes  the  question » 
What  are  these  ?  and  how  can  we  guard  against  them  ?  But  who> 
can  answer  ?  There  is  plenty  of  ability  in  the  state  to  furnish  an- 
swers, but  it  is  not  attainable,  and  is  for  the  most  part  unknown. 
Hence  one  of  the  most  important  positions  to  create  in  connection 
with  the  Geological  Survey,  is  that  of  State  Naturalist,  one  who  is- 
so  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  so  well  known  to  the  nat« 
uralists  of  the  country,  that  he  can  either  authoritatively  answer  alb 
such  questions  himself  or  knows  where  they  can  be  answered.  With 
such  a  position  worthily  filled,  all  such  questions  would  naturally 
gravitate  to  its  incumbent,  and  in  his  annual  reports  such  knowledge 
would  be  generally  diffused  throughout  the  state,  and  thus  become 
productive.  Knowledge  applied  is  what  we  need.  Knowledge  we 
have,  plenty  of  it,  and  the  office  proposed  is  a  scheme  for  applying^ 
it.  This  would  give  a  greater  impetus  to  our  agricultural  interests 
than  any  other  one  thing,  and  put  us  on  the  high  plane  occupied  al- 
ready by  many  of  our  sister  states.** 

The  reasonableness  of  this  suggestion  is  very  apparent,  and  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  incoming  Legislature. 


THE  LEGISLATURE. 


The  State  Legislature  will  convene  early  in  January,  and  we  may- 
look  for  the  usual  number  of  bills  proposing  to  amend  the  school* 
law.  Without  doubt  our  school  law  could  be  improved  in  some 
minor  particulars,  but  in  the  main  it  is  good.  It  has  grown  with  the 
state,  and  is  better  suited  to  Indiana  to-day  than  would  be  the  laws 
of  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  tendency  is  to  change  laws 
too  frequently.  By  the  time  the  people  know  the  provisions  of  a 
law  and  begin  to  adjust  themselves  to  it  the  Legislature  changes  it.. 
This  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  respect  for  law.  Unless  a  law  can 
be  materially  improved,  it  would  be  best  to  leave  it  unchanged.  So 
far  as  possible  these  sentiments  should  be  urged  upon  our  la#^- 
makers. 
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CO-EDUCATION. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  recently  decided  not  to  admit 
some  young  women  who  asked  the  privileges  of  the  institution .  After 
a  labored  canvass  of  the  subject  the  trustees  decided  that  it  would 
not  be  "proper  **  for  young  women  to  recite  in  the  same  classes  with 
the  young  men ;  but  graciously  added  that  at  some  future  time  they 
would  perhaps  erect  a  separate  institution  for  the  ladies,  and  to  do 
this  would  cost  about  1300,000.  The  mother  of  one  of  the  rejected 
ladies  has  sent  the  trustees  $1  toward  this  amount,  and  the  trustees 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

As  is  usually  the  case  under  such  circumstances,  the  young  gen- 
tlemen (?)  in  the  University  are  opposed  to  the  admission  of  the 
ladies. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  old  fogies  and  young"* swells"  always 
agree  that  the  admission  of  ladies  to  a  college  would  ruin  its  morals 
and  destroy  its  scholarship ;  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
admission  of  ladies  has  uniformly  improved  the  manners  and  mor- 
als, and  in  no  instance  has  lowered  the  scholarship. 

The  only  qualifications  women  lack,  possessed  by  the  average 
male  student  are,  they  can't  unhinge  gates,  change  signs,  rob  bee- 
hives, steal  bell-clappers,  carry  buggies  to  the  top  of  the  college 
building,  tar-and-feather  the  janitor's  old  horse,  go  snipe  hunting, 

^in  short,  they  can't  "make  a  night  of  it"  and  have  a  "bully 

time." 

In  all  other  regards  they  can  hold  their  own  with  the  "lords." 


BANDS  OF  MERCY. 


On  another  page  we  print  an  article  on  "  Bands  of  Mercy."  Let 
every  one  read  it.  The  field  for  work  in  this  direction  is  broad. 
Teach  children  to  be  kind  to  the  dumb  animals,  and  thus  teach 
them  to  be  kind  to  each  other. 

"  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 
Tho'  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense. 
Yet  lacking  sensibility,  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm." 

As  nothing  is  ever  done  of  moment  without  system  and  concert  of 
effort,  the  Journal,  in  order  to  give  direction  and  a  practical  tendency 
to  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  proposes  that  on  Friday  after- 
Boon  or  evening,  February  23,  1883,  bands  of  mercy  be  formed  and 
appropriate  public  exercises  be  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

If  teachers  will  take  an  interest  in  this  matter  they  can  easily  en- 
list the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  children.    This  is  not  a 
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matter  of  sentiment,  it  is  something  worthy  the  earnest  attention  of 
every  person.  This  work  is  only  a  matter  of  rtgAt  to  the  dumb  an- 
imals, and  it  will  pay  many  fold  in  its  reflex  influence  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  children  and  the  people. 

Not  simply  the  schools,  but  the  entire  neighborhood  should  be 
interested  in  this,  and  the  best  method  of  reaching  the  people  is 
through  the  public  meeting. 

With  a  little  effort  appropriate  exercises  can  be  arranged  that  will 
both  entertain  and  instruct. 

By  writing  to  "  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,*'  96  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  any  one  can 
get  all  the  necessary  details  for  the  formation  of  these  Bands,  together 
with  pamphlets  and  literature  on  the  subject,  at  bare  cost.  This 
society  publishes  a  little  monthly  paper  called  Our  Dumb  Animals, 
sample  copies  of  which  can  be  had  for  the  postage. 

Teachers,  take  hold  of  this  matter  in  earnest ;  it  will  not  detract 
in  the  least  from  your  other  work,  and  it  will  ^ay  richly. 


CONCISENESS  IN  STYLE. 


In  teaching  children  to  write  the  first  effort  is  to  induce  them  to 
write  as  much  as  possible  about  a  given  topic.  Later,  however,  the 
great  point  should  be  to  express  a  given  thought  clearly  in  the  fewest 
words.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is  this :  First,  write  out  your  thoughts 
fully  on  the  subject  nnder  consideration.  Second,  revise  your  com- 
position and  cut  out  from  one- fourth  to  one-half.  What  is  left  Will 
contain  all  the  essential  ideas,  and  be  more  pointed  than  the  first 
draft. 

Conciseness,  especially  in  written  speech,  is  a  great  virtue.  Teach- 
ers need  to  study  it — they  should  teach  it.  Writing  telegrams  is  an 
excellent  exercise.  A  minister  who  was  taken  to  task  for  preaching 
a  whole  hour,  apologized  by  saying  that  he  had  been  over-worked, 
and  did  not  have  time  to  make  his  sermon  shorter.  Hawthorne  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  a  master  of  a  pure  English  style.  You 
will  not  And  an  italic  letter  in  any  of  his  books.  His  emphasis  was 
in  the  sense  of  what  he  wrote.  He  used,  almost  entirely,  words  of 
few  syllables.  There  are  no  big,  heavy  words  in  his  works.  He 
used  no  foreign  words  or  phrases,  either  ancient  or  modern,  in  any 
of  his  writings.  Those  who  would  write  well  should  follow  his  ex- 
ample. Use  short  sentences ;  if  long  ones,  break  them  up.  Have 
one  member  of  a  compound  setitence  longer  than  another.  Use 
words  to  make  things  clear.  Think  of  your  reader ;  have  it  before 
you  that  he  understands  just  what  you  have  said. 
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THE  STATE'S  SCHOOLS. 


Tbe  forthcoming  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  will  show  the  following  facts : 

Number  of  school  houses — stone,  83 ;  brick,  2,481 ;  frame,  6,944; 
!<¥•  481  total,  9,556;  number  of  rooms,  not  recitation  rooms,  3.282. 

Estimated  value  of  school  houses,  including  building  grounds, 
seats,  etc.,  $11,907,391.09. 

Estimated  value  of  school  apparatus,  viz:  globes,  maps,  etc., 
$403,513.42. 

Total  estimated  value  of  school  property,  $12,310,904.51. 

The  special  school  tax  on  each  $100,  twenty- one  cents. 

Special  school  tax  on  each  poll,  averages  forty-four  cents. 

Total  estimated  special  school  tax,  $1,235,359  06. 

Local  tax  for  tuition  assessed  on  each  $100,  fifteen  cents. 

Number  of  volumes  in  township  library,  274,257;  number  taken 
out  during  the  year,  305,226 ;  volumes  added  to  library,  5,825. 

Amount  paid  trustees  for  managing  educational  matters,  $89,- 

392-37. 
Number  of  school  houses  erected  during  the  year,  303. 

Value  of  school  houses  erected  during  the  year,  $354,439  81. 

Report  of  private  schools — Number  of  private  schools  taught  in 
public  houses,  365 ;  male  teachers,  167 ;  female  teachers,  441 ;  number 
of  pupils  admitted  within  the  year,  12,852 ;  average  daily  atendance, 
S1659;  average  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  per  month,  $1.17. 

Number  of  township  institutes  during  the  year,  4,299. 
Common  school  fund  held  by  counties,  June  1882 ^2,838,67  5 

Non-negotiable  bonds 3  904.782 

Total  common  school  fund ^i743>458 

Congressional  township  fund 2,463,953 

Grand  total,  June,  1882 $9,207,41 1 

"         "     1881 •9.133.577 

Increase  for  the  year $73,834 

The  average  duration  of  schools  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1882,  was  133  days.  Porter  county  takes  the  lead  with  an  average 
of  164  days,  with  Washington  and  Orange  bringing  up  the  rear  with 
an  average  of  only  99  days  each. 

During  the  year  22,327  teachers  applied  for  license,  of  whom  9,278, 
or  41  per  cent,  were  rejected.  This  is  the  largest  per  cent,  ever 
rejected,  and  shows  that  the  standard  of  qualification  is  being  ad- 
vanced. 
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If  your  Journal  does  not  reach  you  by  the  15th  of  the  month, 
write  at  once.  If  teachers  delay  writing  for  a  month  or  more,  as  is 
often  the  case,  we  are  often  unable^  to  supply  the  missing  numbers. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  subscription  list  of  the  Journal  has  been 
steadily  increasing  beyond  what  was  expected,  the  issues  for  several 
of  the  months  have  been  entirely  exhausted.  A  few  October  and 
and  November  numbers  are  needed  to  complete  files,  and  any  one 
sending  either  or  both  these,  in  good  condition,  will  have  the  time 
of  his  subscription  extended  one  month  for  each. 


READING  CLUBS  AMONG  TKACHERS. 


It  is  a  healthy  sign  to  see  the  formation  of  teachers  into  clubs  for 
the  study  of  the  principles  that  underlie  all  school  work.  In  Clinton. 
Delaware,  Marion,  and  perhaps,  other  counties,  teachers  have  formed 
themselves  into  classes  for  the  study  of  subjects  that  lie  outside,  or 
rather  beyond  the  ordinary  work  done  in  teachers*  meetings.  They 
take  such  works  as  Johonnot,  Bain,  Spencer,  or  some  work  on 
mental  science,  and  study  it.  They  meet  at  stated  periods  and  dis- 
cuss such  chapters  as  have  been  previously  agreed  upon.  A  good 
leader  makes  this  kind  of  work  a  little  easier,  but  with  no  leader 
except  one  appointed  from  time  to  time,  to  simply  direct  the  work, 
such  meetings  and  discussions  can  be  made  most  profitable.  The 
study  is  the  chief  thing,  and  the  meetings  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  study. 
But  few  persons  have  sufficient  power  of  application  to  sit  down  to 
close  study  and  continue  it  without  the  stimulus  of  an  after  reckon- 
ing, or  recitation.  Besides,  no  study  is  so  effective  as  that  which  is 
done  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  to  convey  to  others. 
Let  many  such  classes  be  formed,  although  no  more  than  two  mem- 
bers can  be  secured. 

Never  before  was  there  such  a  demand  for  the  philosophic  study 
of  educational  problems. 


BOYS'  REFORMATORY. 


The  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Indiana 
House  of  Refuge  is  out,  and  has  come  under  our  observation.  From 
it  we  learn  that  since  the  opening  of  the  institution  in  1868,  there 
have  been  admitted  1,715  boys,  representing  87  counties;  that  eight 
half-day  schools  are  admirably  conducted  under  the  care  of  compe- 
tent teachers,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  boys  and  their  future 
temporal  and  moral  welfare  is  carefully  and  considerately  looked 
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after.  The  institution  is  not,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  likely 
Dever  will  be,  self-supporting,  yet  it  has  contributed  largely  to  its 
own  expenses  and  necessities.  The  expenses  for  the  last  year  aggre- 
1^^^  I45.000,  which  includes  nearly  $5,000  expended  on  buildings, 
etc.  The  amount  estimated  as  necessary  for  the  current  expenses 
of  next  year  is  $72,000,  which  comprehends  a  purchase  of  new  farm 
machinery,  wagons  and  buggies,  horses  and  cows,'  and  drainage  of 
farm.    T.  J.  Charlton  is  Supt.,  and  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 


FRIENDS  OF  EDUCATION. 


A  circular  on  education  has  been  issued  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  Education  for  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  which 
is  of  interest  not  only  to  Friends,  but  to  all  who  favor  general  intel- 
ligence and  high  moral  excellence. 

The  Friends  (Quakers)  are  noted  for  their  high  average  of  intelli- 
gence. Years  a^o,  when  the  public  schools  were  of  short  duration 
and  poor  in  quality,  the  Friends  took  the  lead  in  supporting  private 
schools  of  a  high  order.  Efficient  public  schools  have  supplanted 
most  of  these  private  schools,  and  yet  this  committee  finds  a  work 
to  do.  It  recommends  the  holding  of  stated  meetings  for  the  discus- 
sion of  educational  topics,  and  the  organization  of  neighborhood 
literary  societies ;  the  formation  of  classes  for  evening  study  and  re- 
citation ;  the  organization  of  a  cheap  lecture  course.  A  "School  for 
Study  at  Home,*'  on  the  Chautauqua  plan,  under  the  direction  of 
Elijah  Coffin,  of  Richmond,  has  also  been  organized. 

A  letter,  with  stamp,  to  Marthanna  T.  Pearson,  secretary,  at  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  will  secure  circulars  and  full  information. 

This  is  certainly  a  praiseworthy  work,  worthy  of  general  imita- 
tion. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Generosity  during  life  is  a  very  different  thing  from  generosity  in 
the  hour  of  death :  one  proceeds  from  genuine  liberality  and  benev- 
olence, the  other  from  pride  and  fear. — Horace  Mann, 

Bad  manners  are  a  species  of  bad  morals.  A  conscientious  man 
will  not  grossly  offend  in  that  way. — Bovee, 

Good  nature  is  the  very  air  of  a  good  mind,  the  sign  of  a  large  and 
generous  soul,  and  the  peculiar  soil  in  which  virtue  prospers. — 
G^iodman, 
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AN  OLD,  OLD  QURSTION. 

A  spirit  that  from  earth  had  just  departed, 
Lingered  a  moment  on  its  upward  way, 
And,  looking  back,  saw,  as  though  broken-hearted. 
Its  friends  and  kindred  weeping  o'er  its  clay. 
"  It  seems  they  loved  me  dearly.     Had  I  known  it 

My  life  had  been  much  happier,'*  it  said. 
**  Why  only  at  our  parting  have  they  shown  it — 
Their  fondest  kisses  keeping  for  the  dead  ? " 

[Margaret  Eytinge,  in  Harper  for  January^ 

Economy. — Beware  of  little  expense :  a  small  leak  will  sink  a 
ship.  If  you  know  how  to  spend  less  than  you  get,  you  have  found 
the  philosopher's  stone. — Frankiin, 

• 

Jails  and  prisons  are  the  complement  of  schools ;  so  many  less  as 
you  have  of  the  latter,  so  many  more  you  must  have  of  the  former. — 
Horace  Mann, 

Every  evil  to  which  we  do  not  succumb  is  a  benefactor.  As  the 
Sandwich- Islander  believes  that  the  strength  and  valor  of  the  enemy 
he  kills  passes  into  himself,  so  we  gain  the  strength  of  the  tempta* 
tion  we  resist. — Emgrson, 

For  just  experienc  tells,  in  every  soil, 

That  those  that  think  must  govern  those  that  toil. 

[Goldsmith. 

We  can  do  more  good  by  being  good  than  in  any  other  way. — 
Rowland  Hill, 

Learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. — Goldsmith 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 

Nor  wants  that  little  long.  [Goldsmith. 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs ; 
Since  life's  best  gifts  consist  of  peace  and  ease, 
Since  few  can  save,  or  serve,  but  all  may  please — 
O,  let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence, 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  offense. 

Little  deeds  of  kindness, 
Little  words  of  love. 
Make  this  earth  an  Eden, 
Like  the  heaven  above. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


^ 

lO 

^ 

lO 

ritlig  :— 

( 

KWls;  none 

T-^Pope, 

1-50 

a  dream : 

Writing. — i.  Describe  the  construction  of  the  letter  /  by  stating 
how  many  and  what  kinds  of  lines  make  it  up.     Same  of  /.  10 

2.  Name  four  characteristics  of  good  penmanship,  and  indicate 
which  of  the  four  you  regard  as  most  important.  10 

3.  Name  the  small  letters  in  the  order  in  which  you  would  intro- 
duce them  for  analysis.        .^^^^^m^m*m^^  *^ 

4.  Why  is  it  valuably  10ffil|^^^^^g^1^iy;ze  the  letters  in  his 
copy  ? 

5.  What  is  meai 

6.  Write  this  cot 

"'Tis  withoi 
Go  just  alike) 

Reading. — "  I  had  a 

The  bright  sun  was  extinguished,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 
Ray  less  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air." 

—From  Darknw, 

1.  (a)  Who  was  the  author  of  this  poem?  [b)  When  and  where 
did  he  live  ?     (r)  Name  two  other  poems  he  has  written. 

a,  8:  b,  6;  c,  6. 

2.  What  inflection  of  voice  should  be  given  at  "dream?"  (last 
word  in  first  line.)  At  "extinguished ? "  at  "space?"  at  " pathless ? " 
Give  reasons.  10 

3.  Select  five  words  from  quoted  passage  for  a  lesson  in  spelling 
and  definition,  giving  reasons  for  your  selection.  5  pts,  4  each. 

4.  Why  should  pupils  be  required  to  make  a  thought  analysis  of 
a  lesson  before  being  required  to  read  it  orally  ?  20 

5.  Describe  the  alphabet  method  of  teaching  reading,  and  state 
why  it  is  inferior  to  either  the  word  or  phonic  method.  20 

Orthography. — 1.  In*what  two  classes  may  letters  be  divided  ? 
State  the  basis  of  the  divisiom  2  pts,  5  each. 

2.  Syllabicate  and  mark  the  accent  of  illustrating  and  corporal, 

2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  Which  rule  of  spelling  is  violated  by  spelling  traveler  with 
twoTsf  10 

3 
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4.  Write  the  words  progrc  mme  and  national  phonically,  indicat- 
ing the  sound  of  each  letter  by  the  proper  mark.  2  pts,  5  each. 

5.  What  sound  has  a  in  an  unaccented  syllable  when  the  syllable 
ends  \Ti  at  10 

6.  Spell  the  following  words  after  the  preceding  questions  have 
been  answered :  Legible,  metallic,  besiegure,  prohibition,  corollary^ 
supercilious,  encysted,  sacrilegious,  prothonatory,  miasmatic,  sepa- 
rate, sybil,  syllable,  bureau,  mariner,  predecessor,  abyss,  elite,  inno- 
cence, socialist.  2}  each. 

Arithmetic. — i.    Reduce  172  lbs.  troy  to  pounds  avoirdupois. 

proc.  6,  ans.  4. 

2.  Whpt  will  i  of  a  ton  of  coal  cost  at  I3.75  per  ton?  By  anal- 
ysis, anal.  5,  ans    $. 

3.  What  principal  in  3  yr.  4  mo.  24  da.,  wi)l  amount  to  $761  44  at 
5  per  cent,  per  annum  ?  proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

4.  For  what  sum  must  a  note,  dated  April  5,  18S0,  for  90  da.,  be 
drawn,  that  when  discounted  at  7  per  cent.,  April  21,  1880.  the  pro- 
ceeds ^ly  be  $650?  proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

5.  A  room  is  20  ft.  long,  16  ft.  wide,  and  12  ft.  high  ;  what  is  the 
distance  from  one  of  the  lower  t:ortiers  diagonally  to  the  opposite 
upper  corner  ?  proc  5,  ans.  5. 

6.  St.  Petersburg  is  30^  if  East  Long.;  and  Indianapolis  86°  10^ 
West  Long.  When  it  is  3  a.  m.  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  Wednesday^ 
what  is  the  time  at  Indianapolis  ?  proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

7.  Reduce  492  dekagrams  to  quintals.     By  analysis. 

anal.  5,  ans.  5. 

8.  How  many  bricks,  each  8  in.  long,  4  in.  wide,  and  2\  in.  thick, 
will  be  required  for  a  wall  120  ft.  long,  8  ft.  high,  and  i  ft.  6  in.  thicks 
no  allowance  being  made  for  mortar?  proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

9.  If  six  men  can  build  a  wall  20  ft.  long,  6  ft,  high,  and  4  ft.  thick 
in  16  days,  in  what  time  can  24  men  build  a  wall  200  ft.  long,  8  ft. 
high,  and  6  ft.  thick  ?    By  proportion.  stat.  3,  proc.  3,  ans.  4. 

10.  A  man  purchased  a  square  farm  containing  140  acres  and  loo 
square  rods.    \\  hat  was  the  length  of  one  side  of  it  ?    proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

Grammar. — i.  Correct:  He  is  the  most  remarkable  man  who 
the  present  age  has  produced,  and  parse  the  word  connecting  the 
two  clauses.  2  pts,  5  each. 

2.  Conjugate  the  verb  see  in  the  present,  potential,  passive.       10 

3.  Correct  the  following:  indianapolis  ind  oct  20  1879  dear  sir 
your  last  letter  was  duly  rec'd  no  answer  is  required  respectfully 
John  smith.  10 

4.  What  tenses,  of  what  moods  can  be  formed  without  auxilia- 
ries ?  10 
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5.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  make,  iay,  set,  rids, 
wrUef  I  off  for  each  error. 

6.  Give  the  corresponding  masculine  or  feminine  of  the  following 
nouns:    baron,  duke,  lad,  belle,  equestrienne,  5  pts,  2  each. 

7.  Write  an  exclamatory  sentence,  an  imperative  sentence,  an 
interrogative  sentence,  and  a  declarative  sentence,  using  the  same 
predicate  verb  in  each.  4  pts,  2j[  in  earh. 

8.  Correct  and  analyze :  He  is  to  be  married  to  I  don*t  know 
who.  first  part  4,  second  6. 

9.  Correct :  I  might  have  went  home  earlier,  and  give  the  reason 
for  the  change.  2  pts,  5  each. 

10.  Which  of  the  pronouns  indicate  by  their  form  the  gender  of 
their  antecedent  nouns  ?  10 

Geography. — i.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth?  Give  three 
proofs  of  this.  4  pts»  3  off  for  each  error. 

2.  Define  Capital,  Capitol,  Metropolis,  Republic,  Monarchy. 

5  pts,  2  each. 

3.  Beginning  at  the  north,  name  in  order  the  Eastern  States  that 
border  on  the  ocean  and  its  arms.-  5  pts,  2  each. 

4<    Name  four  particulars  in  which  mountains  are  of  importance. 

4  pts,  3  off  for  each  error. 

5.  Going  directly  south  from  Glasgow,  name,  in  order,  the  coun- 
tries through  which  you  would  pass  in  reaching  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  5  pts,  2  efch. 

6.  What  countries  constitute  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  ? 

2  pts,  5  each. 

7.  Which  is  the  longest  line  of  direction  of  Indiana  ?  Name  the 
three  prominent  cities  that  lie  in  this  line.  4  pts,  3  off  for  each. 

8.  What  are  continental  islands  ?  What  other  class  of  islands  is 
there  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

9.  In  what  part  of  the  United  States  are  manufactures  chiefly 
carried  on  ?    Why  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

10.  Name  five  of  the  articles  usually  shipped  from  the  North  to 
the  South  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches.  5  pts,  2  each. 

History. — i.    Name  the  two  principal  discoveries  by  Columbus. 

2  pts,  5  each. 

2.  Why  are  the  aborigines  of  America  called  Indians  ?  10 

3.  How  was  slavery  first  introduced  into  this  country  ?  10 

4.  Under  what  circumstances  was  Texas  annexed  ?  10 

5.  What  advantages  have  followed  from  the  invention  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  ?  10 

6.  Who  was  Thomas  H.  Benton  ?  10 
7*    What  causes  produced  the  great  European  immigration  to  this 

country  ?  10 
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8.  What  European  nations  established  colonies  in  this  country  ?  lo 

9.  Name  three  leaders  of  the  Federal  party,  1789.  10 
10.    What  led  to  the  capture  of  Washington,  1814?  10 

NoTB.— Descriptions  snd  narratives  not  to  exceed  six  lines  each. 

Physiology. — i.  How  are  the  bones  of  the  hand  divided,  and 
how  many  bones  in  each  division  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

2.  Why  is  it  healthier  to  breathe  through  the  nose  than  through 
the  mouth  ?  10 

3.  What  organ  secretes  the  gastric  juice?  What  secretes  the 
saliva  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

4.  What  is  the  distinction  between  arteries  and  veins  ?  10 

5.  Why  are  the  brain  and  spinal  column  so  completely  protected 
by  a  bony  covering,  the  organs  of  the  chest  less  so,  and  those  in  the 
abdomen  still  less  so  ?  3  pts,  4  off  for  each  one. 

6.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  pulse  ?  Why  have  the  veins  no  pul- 
sations ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

7.  What  are  the  seats  and  indications  of  the  sensations  of  hunger 
and  thirst  ?  4  pts,  3  off  for  each  one. 

8.  How  many  pairs  of  glands  constitute  the  salivary  glands  ? 
Where  is  each  pair  located  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

9.  What  changes  of  food  occur  in  the  intestines  ?  10 
10.    How  many  bones  in  the  spinal  column,  and  how  are  they 

separated  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

Theory  and  Practicb. — i.  State  three  reasons  for  prohibiting 
whispering  in  school  during  study  hours.  25 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  which  the  teacher  should  have  in  view  in 
governing  a  school  ?  25 

3.  Define  a  habit.  25 

4.  Name  the  different  purposes  of  the  recitation.  25 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 
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Arithmetic. 
1272 
125  by  cancellation= 1 2 5X24=3000.    Ans.  3000  bus. 

2.  ^SJJHxHxll  by  cancellation=288. 

3.  a.  As  the  carriage  cost  f  of  the  whole  sum,  and  the  horses 

cost  {i  of  the  remainder,  they  cost  |}  off  or  }f . 
d.  As  the  carriage  and  horses  cost  |-|-jj,  they  cost  fj  of  the 

whole. 
c.  As  the  carriage,  horses,  and  harness  cost  the  whole  sum, 

and  the  carriage  and  horses  cost  f},  the  harness  cost  ^ . 
J,  As  the  cost  of  the  harness,  ^V*  ^^^  I150,  the  cost  of  the 

whole  was  ^  of  I150,  or  $2,000.  Ans. 
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410. 

3100.031 
2100  021 
.05151 


5610. 1035 1    Ans. 

5.  a.  42  g.  o  q.  1  pt. 

41     2 

44     I         01  gill  • 

39    o        03" 

167 
d.  167  g.  at  5  25  fr.  per  gal.  =  876.75  fr.    Ans. 

6.  a.  1  joist  ^  5  m.  X  275  =  1.375  s.  m. 

d.  2  joists  =  1-375  s.  m  X  2  =  2.75  s.  m. 

7.  9.25  :  7.5  : :  148  :  120. 

S.    a,  ^1,200  at  6  %  will  produhe  $72  in  a  year. 
d,  $1,500  at  9  5^  will  produce  I135  in  a  year. 
,    c.  As  the  two  sums  together  will  produce  $207  in  a  year,  it  will 
require  f^^  of  a  year  for  them  to  produce  $310.50,  or  1} 
years. 

c.  i — J-»-2=i.  Ans. 

10.  a.  As  the  tail  is  8  inches  plus  the  half  of  the  body,  the  head 
and  tail  together,  being  as  long  as  the  body,  must  be  16 
inches  plus  the  half  of  the  body,  and  body  being  as  long 
as  one*half  of  itself  and  16  inches  more,  must  be  twice  16 
or  32  inches  long. 

^.  As  the  tail  is  as  long  as  the  bead  and  half  the  body,  it  must 
be  8  inches  plus  16  inches,  or  24  inches  long. 

c.  The  whole  fish  will  then  be  8  inches,  the  head;  plus  32 
inches,  the  body ;  plus  24  inches,  the  tail ;  or  64  inches 
in  length. 

Reading. — 1-2.  To  learn  to  read,  a  child  must  learn  the  twenty- 
six  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  name ;  he  must  be  able  to  recognize 
their  twenty-six  arbitrary  forms,  to  give  their  more  than  forty  vefy 
arbitrary  elementary  sounds,  and  to  associate  these  sounds  in  an 
unlimited  number  of  ways  in  the  formation  of  words.  To  the  young^ 
aiid  untrained  mind  this  is  no  light  task,  and  in  whatever  way  the 
teacher  may  undertake  to  assist  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  it» 
iftany  difficulties  must  be  met  and  patiently  overcome.  There  are 
several  plans  or  modes  of  teaching  reading,  depending  upon  where 
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one  begins.  If  a  beginning  is  made  with  the  names  and  forms* 
as  was  altogether  the  case  in  the  writer's  childhood,  we  have  the 
"A,  B,  C,  method";  if  a  beginning  is  made  with  the  association  of 
their  sounds  as  combined  in  words,  we  have  the  "  word  method  '* ; 
if  a  beginning  is  made  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  elementary 
sounds,  either  separately  or  in  combination,  we  have  the  "  phonic 
method."  The  first  method  is  synthetic ;  the  second,  analytic ;  the 
third,  synthetic  or  analytic,  or  the  two  combined,  according  to  its 
use.  Since  the  accomplishment  of  the  whole  task  necessarily  includes 
everything  specially  aimed  at  in  each  of  these  processes,  it  would 
seem  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  use  any  one  of  them  exclusively,  but 
to  make,  such  a  judicious  combination  as  will  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  class  or  of  the  individual  pupil. 

Of  course  the  various  methods  must  be,  like  the  famous  artist's 
paints,  "mixed  with  brains";  for  no  discreet  teacher  will  use  them 
indiscriminately,  as  some  people  do  patent  medicines,  expecting  with 
some  stray  dose  to  cure  the  ailing  part.  If  a  teacher  succeeds  best 
with  the  phonic  method  on  the  whole,  it  is  well  for  him  to  base  his 
instruction  upon  it,  but  not  to  make  a  hobby  of  it  or  to  force  every 
child-mind  to  get  its  knowledge  in  that  way.  From  the  ends  in  view, 
it  is  well  to  have  z,  natural  method  that  will  associate  all,  dwelling 
more  particularly  upon  one  or  another  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  child's 
mind  may  need  No*  teacher  can  succeed  fully  who  fails  to  note 
(a)  The  condition  of  the  pupil's  mind;  (b)  The  character  of  the 
knowledge  to  be  imparted;  (c)  How  much  and  how  to  apply  the 
material  so  as  to  produce  a  healthy  growth  and  development. 

In  teaching  the  phonic  method,  one  may  commence  with  the 
simple  sounds  of  vowels  and  consonants,  combine  these  at  first  in 
short  forms  till  the  pronunciation  and  enunciation  of  the  pupil  are 
accurate,  then  into  longer  forms,  into  more  complex  forms,  and  into 
forms  into  which  are  gradually  introduced  the  more  difficult  sounds. 

It  is  well  at  this  point  to  make  the  words  constructed  living  by 
using  them  as  representatives  of  ideas,  and  also  to  make  the  pupil 
more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them  as  wholes  by  pronouncing 
them  rapidly  at  sight. 

3.  Ability  to  call  the  words  at  sight,  the  association  of  the  idea 
with  the  form  representing  it,  and  knowledge  of  the  thought  in  the 
author's  mind,  are  necessary  to  enable  a  pupil  to  read  a  sentence  or 
paragraph  intelligently. 

4.  In  order  that  the  pupil  may  catch  the  author's  thought,  the 
teacher  must  require  quality  rather  than  quantity  at  the  reading  les- 
son, must  himself  study  carefully  that  which  the  pupils  are  to  recite 
in  order  that  a  lesson  from  him  may  precede  the  recitation  by  the 
pupil,  and  in  this  lesson  he  must,  by  illustration,  by  suggestion,  by 
information,  partly  given  and  partly  withheld,  awaken  in  the  pupil's 
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miod  an  interest  in  that  which  is  to  be  read  and  a  desire  to  know 
more  fully  of  the  thoughts  to  be  expressed.  It  is  the  writer's  expe- 
rience that  it  can  not  be  expected  of  pupils,  even  in  the  grammar 
grades,  to  read  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  narrative  or  a  description  with- 
out previous  suggestions  and  outlinings  by  the  teacher.  Of  course 
there  are  abundant  sources  of  information  in  biography,  in  history, 
in  geography  (embracing  physical  features),  in  literature,  and  in 
science,  so  that  much  incidental  knowledge  may  be  gained  in  this 
way. 

5.  (a)  The  body  is  more  at  ease;  (d)  The  vocal  organs  can 
be  brought  into  a  natural  position  for  distinct  articulation  more 
readily. 

Grammar. — i.  A  personal  pronoun  is  a  substitute  for  the  noun 
which  is  its  antecedent,  and  shows  its  person  and  number;  the  rela- 
tive pronoun  likewise  represents  its  antecedent,  but  does  not  indicate 
its  person  and  number,  while  it  serves  to  coitnect  a  dependent  clause 
to  a  noun. 

6.  Subject,  //e/  predicate,  heard.  Subject  unmodified;  predi- 
cate modified  by  its  object  nfighing.  Neighing  is  modified  by  the 
article  the,  the  adjective  phrase,  0/  the  horses,  and  the  adverbial 
phrase,  before  the  coming  of  the  storm.  In  the  first  phrase  of  is  the 
preposition  and  horses  the  object,  modified  by  the  article  the.  In 
the  second  phrase  before  is  the  preposition,  and  coming  the  object, 
modified  by  the  and  of  the  storm,  in  which  ^is  the  preposition,  storm 
the  object,  and  the  the  modifier. 

7.  There  is  an  expletive ;  littU  doubt  as  to  which  party  must  be 
the  loser  in  undertaking  it,  is  the  subject ;  is  is  the  predicate.  Doubt 
b  modified  by  the  adjective  little  and  by  the  adjective  phrase  as  to 
.  .  .  it.  As  to  is  the  preposition,  and  which  .  .  .  .  /'/  is  the 
object.  In  the  object  clsinse  party  is  the  subject,  must  be  loser  is  the 
predicate.  Party  is  modified  by  the  adjective  which,  must  be  is  the 
copula  and  loser  the  attribute.  Loser  is  modified  by  the  article  the 
and  the  adjective  phrase  in  undertaking  it.  In  is  the  preposition, 
undertaking  the  object,  modified  by  its  object  //. 

10.  Who  has  forgotten  those  queer  contrivances  of  conjunctions 
that  connected  and  did  not  connect ;  and  what  a  god-send  the  inter- 
jection was  with  its  oh,  ah,  and  alas?  Often  had  we  employed  it; 
we  understood,  felt,  appreciated  it. 

History. — i.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  physical  features  of*a 
country  is  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  furnishes  a  basis  for  the'study  of  the  causes  of  events  and 
their  results. 

2.    Stamp  Act  and  Boston  Port  Bih. 
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3.  In  July,  1778.  a  large  force  of  Tories  and  Indians,  nnder  com- 
mand of  Col.  John  Bailer,  aided  by  die  Iroqnois  chief,  Joseph  Brant» 
made  a  descent  upon  the  valley  of  the  Wyoming.  Pa.,  spread  terror 
and  desolation  in  every  direction ^  and  massacred  several  hundred 
of  the  defenceless  settlers. 

4.  To  form  the  United  Colonies  into  free  and  independent  states^ 
and  to  dissolve  all  connection  with  Great  Britain. 

5.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  boundaries  were  fixed 
at  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  north  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  west. 

6.  The  difficulties  were  settled  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
territory  from  France,  for  $15,000,000,  whereby  the  United  States 
acquired  over  one  million  square  miles  of  land  and  the  full  posses- 
sion of  the  Mississippi. 

7.  Telegraph,  telephone,  steamboat,  sewing  machine,  and  self- 
binding  reapers.  ^ 

8.  Nullification  in  South  Carolina,  1832.    John  Brown's  Raid, 

I8S9- 

9.  It  began  at  Atlanta  and  ended  at  Savannah. 

10.     Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  W.  D.  Howells^ 
James  Fennimore  Cooper,  J.  G.  Holland.  *   *   « 

Geography. — i.     Legislative,  Judicial,  and  Executive. 

2.  Hudson  river  flows  into  the  Bay  of  New  York.  The  Susque- 
hanna and  Potomac  flow  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 

3.  The  Potomac.  Its  source  is  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains; 
flows  into  Chesapeake  Bay;  receives  the  Shenandoah.  Oswego  river 
is  the  outlet  of  Oneida  Lake. 

4.  Sucre  is  the  capital  of  Bolivia ;  Quito,  of  Ecuador ;  Brussels^ 
of  Belgium;  Lisbon,  of  Portugal;  Rome,  of  Italy. 

'  5.  The  names  and  location  of  the  five  largest  cities  in  Indiana 
are  as  follows:  Indianapolis,  on  a  branch  of  the  White  river;  Ev- 
ansville,  on  the  Ohio ;  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  Maumee ;  Terre  Haute,  on 
the  Wabash ;  New  Albany,  on  the  Ohio. 

6.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  Uruguay 
and  Parana. 

.  7.  Oceanic  Currents  are  great  streams  which  flow  in  certain  direc- 
tions in  the  sea.  The  best  known  of  these  currents  is  the  Gulf  Stream. 
After  passing  through  the  Strait  of  Florida,  it  follows  the  coast  of  the 
Uliited  States  as  far  as  Cape  Hatteras,  the  Atlantic  to  Scotland  and 
Norway,  and,  passing  around  North  Cape,  terminates  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

8.  Waves,  tides,  and  currents.  Tides  are  rising  and  falling  of  the 
sea,  which  occur  at  regular  intervals.  The  rising  is  called  the  flood 
tide ;  the  falling  the  ebb  tide. 
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9.  Winds  are  caused  by  the  unequal  temperature  of  the  titmos- 
phere  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  Air  expands  when  heated,  and 
contracts  when  cooled.  When  expanded,  it  rises.  The  surrounding 
cold  air  then  rushes  in  to  supply  its  place,  thus  producing  winds. 

10.  Hudson  Bay  is  in  the»northeastern  part  ot  North  America. 
Greenland  lies  east  of  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin  Bay.  Vancouver 
Island  is  on  the  Pacific  coast,  west  of  British  Columbia.  Green  Bay 
s  in  the  north  of  Michigan,  and  is  a  branch  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Saginaw  Bay  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Michigan,  and  is  a  branch  of 
Lake  Huron. 

Pbnmamship. — I.  The  letters  /  and  ii  extend  two  spaces  above 
the  base  line ;  p  and  ^  extend  two  spaces  below  the  base  line. 

2.  C,  G,  H,  I.  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  Q,  S,  U,  V,  W,  X,  Y,  Z. 

3.  The  shade  in  the  letter  /  should  begin  at  the  base  line  and 
gradually  increase  to  the  end  of  the  stroke.  In  d  and  /  the  heaviest 
shade  should  be  at  the  top  of  the  last  downward  stroke. 

4.  Analysis, — The  parts  of  the  letter  /  are  right  curve,  slanting 
straight  line,  and  third  principle.  The  parts  of /are  Element  I II» 
right  curve,  first  principle  and  the  crossing  line.  The  parts  of  e  are 
Elements  III,  IV.  II,  and  III.  The  parts  of/  are  the  fifth  principle 
and  a  loop,  formed  by  continuing  two  spaces  below  the  base  line, 
folding  it  up  in  front,  drawing  it  in  to  the  base  line,  and  finishing  it 
with  Element  III.  The  parts  of  ^  are  Element  IV,  fourth  principle 
and  Elements  I,  II,  and  IV. 

5.  After  the  distribution  of  copy-books,  etc.,  to  save  time,  observe 
the  following  order  of  opening  and  closing:  Opening — i,  Position; 
3,  Open  Books;  3,  Open  Inkstands;  4,  Take  Pens.  Closing — i. 
Wipe  Pens ;  2,  Pass  Pens ;  3,  Close  Ink ;  4,  Close  Books ;  $,  Pass 
Books. 


MISCELLANY. 


Rensselaer. — Work  on  the  new  school  building  is  suspended  till 
spring.  November  enrollment,  310;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  95. 
C.  P.  Mitchell  is  Supt. 

Palestine. — The  school  house  here  was  greatly  damaged  by  fire» 
December  7th.  The  school  will  be  carried  on  in  rented  rooms  till 
the  house  is  repaired. 

Ripley  County.-- -The  Ripley  county  teachers  will  hold  their  first 
aaaoal  reunion  at  Versailles,  January  ist  and  2d.  The  programme 
is  a  good  one,  and  an  excellent  time  may  be  confidently  expected. 
Tbos.  Bagot  b  Supt. 
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Lebanon; — ^The  report  of  the  schools  for  1881-2  shows  them 
well  organized,  well  graded,  well  disciplined,  well  taught,  well  su- 
pervised.   Temple  H.  Dunn  is  at  the  helm. 

State  Associations. — The  following  States  will  hold  their  annual 
educational  meetings  Holiday  week^  Massachusetts.  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kansas.  Wisconsin,  Indiana. 

Carroll  County. — The  teachers  of  Carroll  county  had  a  social 
re- union  at  Delphi  on  December  22  and  23,  and  were  addressed  by 
several  speakers,  among  them  being  Prof.  £.  £.  Smith,  of  Purdue 
University. 

CoNNERSViLLB. — ^The  schools  are  moving  along  without  friction, 
with  a  larger  enrollment  than  ever  before.  The  senior  class  of  the 
high  school  numbers  15.  Twelve  teachers,  besides  Supt.  J.  L.  Rip- 
petoe,  constitute  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Adams  County. — Supt.  Luckey  has  prepared  a  new  course  of 
study  for  his  county  and  graded  schools,  and  has  also  outliaed  his 
township  institute  work.  The  township  institutes  are  largely  attended 
and  the  schools  are  growing  in  interest  and  efficiency. 

Parke  County. — The  teachers  of  this  county  held  their  second 
annual  meeting  at  Rockville,  December  i  and  2.  The  programme 
was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  meeting  was  certainly  profitable. 
County  Supt  W.  H.  Elson  seems  to  be  doing  good  work. 

"  To  Extract  Ink  from  cotton,  silk,  and  woolen  goods,  saturate 
the  spot  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  let  it  remain  several  hours ; 
then  nib  it  between  the  hands.  The  ink  will  crumble  without  injury 
to  color  or  texture  of  the  fabric.  For  linen,  dip  the  spotted  part  in 
pure  tallow,  melted ;  then  wash  out  the  Ullow,  and  the  ink  will  dis* 
appear." 

Wells  County.— The  manual  of  the  Wells  county  schools  for 
1882-3.  besides  coarse  of  study,  etc.,  gives  practical  suggestions  and 
directions  in  regard  to  teaching  the  various  branches,  and  also  in 
regard  to  graduation  from  the  common  schools.  An  unusually  full 
programme  and  outline  of  work  for  township  institutes  is  also  pub- 
lished.   Wm.  H.  Ernst  is  county  superintendent 

James  V'ick.  of  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  the  noted  Florist,  offers  to  send 
"  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  seeds  of  tlie  most  desirable,  showy 
and  tree  blooming  annuals  to  each  of  five  schools  of  each  county 
in  every  state;"  F^cvided,  that  they  be  cultivated  on  the  school 
groonds,  and  that  by  Nov.  1,  next,  a  written  report  of  the  summer's 
work  shaU  be  sent  to  Mr.  Vick.  Who  wishes  to  accept  this  generous 
offer  ?    Th^  first  five  applicants  get  the  seeds. 
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Wayne  County. — Supt.  J.  C.  Macpherson  has  fallen  upon  the 
plan  of  issuing  printed  sheets  or  large  circulars,  and  sending  them 
to  each  patron  of  the  school  through  the  teachers  and  children.  His 
first  gave  the  history  and  purpose  of  "  supervision  of  district  schools.** 
His  second  gives  the  purpose  and  advantages  of  the  course  of  study, 
and  invites  co-operation.  That  these  publications  will  accomplish 
great  good  is  morally  certain. 

La  Fayette. — The  board  of  trustees  of  Purdue  University  are 
talking  of  enlarging  the  building  of  the  Mechanical  Department, 
which  has  proved  a  decided  success  under  the  efficient  direction  of 
Prof.  W.  F.  M.  Goss. 

The  public  library  of  the  city  of  La  Fayette  is  now  in  full  opera- 
tion. It  is  under  the  management  of  the  school  board,  superin- 
tended by  two  lady  librarians,  whose  work  is  quite  satisfactory  to 
the  patrons. 

Purdue  University. — The  forthcoming  report  of  President  White 
will  show  that  the  whole  number  of  students  last  year  was  238 ;  the 
number  of  students  in  the  present  senior  class  16 ;  the  present  fac- 
ulty includes  13  professors  and  instructors,  and  two  assistants  em- 
ployed a  part  of  the  time.  The  property,  with  all  improvements,  is 
valued  at  $308,657,  $230,000  of  which  was  bequests.  The  endow- 
ment from  the  United  States  amounts  to  $340,000.  The  institution  is 
therefore  worth  more  than  $648,000.  There  is  entire  harmony  among 
board,  faculty,  and  students. 

Delaware  County. — The  County  Board  Vf  Education  met  Dec. 
4th,  and  spent  the  day  in  discussing  various  practical  questions  con- 
nected with  the  schools,  such  as  "  How  to  increase  our  Enrollment,** 
"  Benefit  and  amount  of  Trustees*  Visits,**  "  How  to  keep  up  the  At- 
tendance,*' "  The  keeping  of  Records  and  Reports,**  "  Do  our  Teach- 
ers use  Reference  Books  and  School  Apparatus  properly?"  "Im^ 
provement  of  the  School  House  and  Grounds.**  The  discussion  of 
the  last  named  topic  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  is  commended  to  trustees  and  teachers  generally  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Delaware  County  Board  of  Education  urge, 
where  practicable,  the  setting  out  of  shade  trees  for  comfort  and  or- 
nament, in  each  school  district  of  the  several  townships  of  Delaware 
county. 

The  board  also  resolved  that  in  consideration  of  the  excellent  work 
being  done  in  the  schools,  the  regular  teachers*  institute,  to  be  held 
the  Holiday  week,  "  be  changed  from  the  five  days*  session  to  one 
day's  session,  and  that  said  day  be  Thursday.'*  Also,  "  that  to  all 
who  are  present  the  full  session,  and  not  tardy,  a  credit  of  five  days* 
session  will  be  given.*'    A.  W.  Clancy  is  Supt. 
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The  Dome  op  Notre  Dame.— Notre  Dame  College,  near  South 
Bend,  was  burned  a  few  years  ago,  and  in  the  rebuilding,  the  dome» 
for  the  lack  of  mon^y,  was  left  unfinished.  Work  has,  however,  been 
re-commenced  upon  it,  and  when  finished  it  will  be  the  grandest 
piece  of  architecture  in  the  state.  When  completed  it  will  be  20a 
feet  high,  and  the  statue  surmounting  it  will  be  illuminated  at  night 
by  an  ellipse  of  electric  jets.  The  interior  will  be  painted  in  the 
highest  style  of  art,  of  which  he  is  master,  by  Prof.  Gregori.  The 
arch  of  the  cupola  will  be  adorned  with  36  allegorical  paintings  rep- 
resenting the  arts  and  sciences,  among  others,  philosophy,  astron- 
omy, law,  physics,  theology,  agriculture,  music,  poetry,  the  mechanic 
arts,  etc.. 

The  dome  was  designed  in  1879,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Edbrooke,  of  Chi- 
cago, in  his  plan  of  the  college  buildings.  It  is  to  be  a  strong  and 
massive  structure  of  iron,  gilt  on  the  outside,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides  of  Paris.  It  will  cost  from  $25,000  to  $30,000. 
The  foundations  were  laid  deep  and  strong,  when  the  new  college 
building  was  erected,  and  the  massive  structure  of  brick  on  which 
the  dome  is  to  rest  was  raised  to  a  height  of  75  feet. 

Frankfort. — R.  G.  Boone  makes  his  semi-monthly  teachers*" 
meetings  something  more  than  formal  discussions  of  routine  work ; 
he  makes  them  the  occasions  of  study,  not  only  of  methods,  but  also 
the  philosophy  of  methods.  The  meeting  held  December  13th,. 
(evening)  will  illustrate : 

SUBJECT — *'THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ILLUSTRATION.** 

1 .  Give  literal  meaning  of  *'  Illustration.** 

2.  Give  technical  meaning  of  **  Illustration.** 

3.  Give  literal  and  technical  meaning  of  philosophy. 

4.  Compare  the  two  terms  **  Philosophy  of  History**  and  "  Phi- 
losophy of  Illustration**  as  to  content. 

c.    Name  the  purposes  of  illustration  in  Education, 
o.    Classify  the  purposes  named. 

7.  What  are  the  sources  of  the  elements  of  educational  illustra- 
tions ? 

8.  Classify  these  materials  of  illustration  as  to  conoreteness. 

9.  What  determines  the  time  at  w  hich  to  use  illustrations  ? 

10.  What  conditions  the  frequency  of  illustration  ? 

11.  What  relation  does  the  illustration  bear  to  the  point  illus* 
trated? 

12.  How  may  skill  in  gathering  and  giving  illustrations  be  ac- 
quired ?  

PREMIUMS. 


To  any  one  who  will  send  us^/Hv  new  subscriptions  at  $1.25  eacb» 
we  will  send,  post-paid,  either  of  the  following  works : 

Shakespeare,  complete :  Virgil,  translated ;  The  Koran  (Moham- 
medan Bible) ;  Don  Quixote ;  Arabian  Knights ;  Robinson  Cmsoe ; 
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Swiss  Family  Robinson  ;  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  The  Complete  Poetical 
Worics  of  either  Milton,  Byron,  Burns,  Dante,  or  Mrs.  Hemans ; 
Scott's  Lives  of  the  Great  Novelists  and  Dramatists ;  Johnson's  Lives 
of  the  Great  Poets;  Home  Amusements;  Dictionary  of  Daily  Blun- 
ders; Handy  Book  of  Synonyms;  Handy  Classical  Dictionary; 
History  of  the  Free  Trade  Movement  in  England ;  Boswell  &  John- 
son—their Companions  and  Contemporaries ;  The  Huguenots ;  The 
Russian  Empire ;  American  Humorists. 
To  any  one  sending  ten  subscriptions  at  $i  25  each,  we  will  send 

post-paid,  any  two  of  the  above  list,  or  any  one  of  the  following : 
Shakespeare,  complete;   Taine's  History  of  English  Literature; 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  The  Manliness  of  Christ ;  Green's  Large 
History  of  the  English  People;  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  Dick- 
ens' Child's  History  of  England;  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii;  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby;  Children's  Bible ■  Stories ;  Life  of 
W.  Wilberforce ;  Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers ;  Oscar  Browning's  Educa- 
tional Theories;  Hopkins'  Comic  History  of  the  U  S. ;  Caulkin's 
Primary  Object  Teaching ;  Carlyle's  French  Revolution. 

An  enterprising  teacher  can  easily  work  up  a  club  in  his  township 
and  thus  secure  for  himself  some  good  reading  matter.  The  books 
are  all  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 


CLUBBING  RATES  WITH  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Every  teacher  reads,  or  ought  to  read,  some  good  literary  maga- 
zine. To  encourage  such  reading,  and  to  give  the  patrons  of  the 
Journal  the  advantage  of  the  lowest  prices,  we  make  the  following 
dub  rates : 

Regular  With  the 
Price.     Journal. 

Harper's  Monthly I4  <^  $A  S^ 

Harper's  Bazar 400  460 

Harper's  Weekly 4  00  4  60 

Harper's  Young  People  (weekly) i  50  2  60 

Century  Magazine 4  00  4  85 

St.  Nicholas 3  00  385 

North  American  Peview 5  00  52$ 

Atlantic  Monthly 4  00  4  60 

Wide-Awake 2  50  3  35 

Babyland  (monthly) 50  t  65 

Our  Little  Men  and  Women 100  2  00 

Our  Little  Ones i  50  2  40 

Education  (bi-monthly) 4  00  4  40 

New  England  Journal  of  Education  (weekly) 3  00  3  50 

A  teacher  can  take  two  or  more  of  these  magazines  at  club  rates. 
The  regular  price  of  the  Journal  is  I1.50. 
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PERSONAL. 


Jasper  A.  Jones  is  principal  at  Walkerton. 

F.  P.  Green  has  charge  of.the  Amboy  Academy. 

D.  H.  Olive  has  charge  of  the  Whitestown  schools. 

A.  £.  Rowell  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  New  Carlisle. 

R.  H.  Harney  is  principal  of  the  Lebanon  high  school. 

Samuel  Resser  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Silver  Lake. 

J.  L.  Rippetoe  is  serving  his  fourteenth  year  as  superintendent  of 
the  Connersville  schools. 

Geo.  Sands,  last  year  of  the  State  Normal  school,  has  organized 
a  graded  school  at  Rossville. 

A.  £.  Davison,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  class  of  '82,  is 
principal  of  the  Rochester  high  school. 

James  Du  Shane  is  still  superintendent  at  South  Bend,  and  Chas. 
H.  Bartlett  is  principal  of  the  high  school. 

J.  T.  Scovill,  late  Professor  in  the  State  Normal,  is  in  the  abstract 
business  in  Terre  Haute,  and  doing  well. 

F.  O.  Burdick,  formerly  a  teacher  in  this  state,  is  now  superintend- 
ent of  Dane  county,  Wis.     His  address  is  Utica. 

W.  T.  Gooden,  for  a  long  time  an  assistant  in  the  Paoli  Normal, 
has  been  chosen  principal  vice  £.  F.  Sutherland,  resigned. 

Prof.  C.  R.  Barnes,  of  Purdue  University,  takes  unto-  himself  a 
better-half  during  the  Holidays.    His  friends  think  it  a  just  re- Ward. 

W.  H.  Wiley,  Supt.  of  the  Terre  Haute  schools,  has  been  over- 
working himself  again.  He    never  has,  but  always  is  to  have,  a  rest. 

W.  H.  Fertich  is  keeping  the  Mishwaka  schools  in  the  straight  and 
narrow  way.  He  has  eleven  assistants,  with  Geo.  A.  Powels  at  the 
head. 

£.  F.  Sutherland  has  resigned  the  ptincipalship  of  the  Southern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  at  Paoli.  He  is  an  energetic  worker  in  the 
state,  and  is  now  open  for  employment. 

John  W.  Caldwell  has  resigned  his  position  in  Moore's  Hill  Col- 
lege, and  is  again  in  the  school  apparatus  business,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Sheldon,  111.    Cause  why  ?    Better  pay. 

Hiram  Hadley,  late  of  the  Hadley-Roberts  Academy,  Indianapolis, 
is  now  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  the  publication  and  sale  of 
£ckardt's  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Charts. 
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Geo.  P.  Brown,  Pres.  of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  been  on  the 
sick  list  for  some  time  past ;  he  is  now  on  the  upward  grade  again. 
Too  much  work.     Too  much  work.    Too  much  work. 

Temple  H.  Dunn,  Supt  of  the  Lebanon  schools,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  Crawfordsville  schools,  in  place  of  W.  T.  Fry, 
resigned.  Mr.  Dunn  is  one  of  the  growing  superintendents  of  In> 
diana,  and  the  promotion  is  deserved. 

G.W.  A.  Luckey,  Supt.  of  Adams  county,  was  married  December  26, 
and  took  in  the  State  Association  on  his  wedding  trip.  Miss  Bertha 
Musson,  of  the  Danville,  111.,  high  school,  is  the  "Lucky**  lady.  The 
Journal  extends  hearty  congrotulations. 

John  Goodison,  for  many  years  the  Michigan  agent  for  D.  Apple- 
ton,  and  well  and  favorably  known  to  many  northern  Indiana  teach- 
ers, has  changed  his  allegiance,  and  is  now  travelling  for  the  school 
and  stationery  house  of  Thorndike  Nourse,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  M.  Gow,  formerly  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  this  state,  is 
still  editing  a  paper  in  his  old  home,  Washington,  Penn  He  has 
not  lost  his  interest  in  educational  matters,  and  his  name  appears  in 
the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  most  of  the  teachers*  meetings  of 
his  county  and  state.   . 

Mrs.  Emma  A.  Green,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  high 
school,  was  recently  married  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Spooner,  of  Whitewater, 
Wis.  Mrs.  Green  is  a  lady  of  much  more  than  ordinary  culture  and 
refinement,  and  she  was  eminently  successful  as  a  teacher.  Her 
many  friends  wish  her  a  long  and  happy  life. 

H.  S.  McRae  was  re-appointed  Supt.  of  the  Muncie  schools  Oct, 
9th,  and  now  gives  his  entire  time  to  his  old  work.  After  the  pro- 
tracted Unfortunate  school  fight  matters  seem  to  have  quieted  down, 
and  every  department  of  the  school  work  seems  to  be  doing  well. 
The  high  school  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  state  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  place. 

Mrs.  Ora  Adams,  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  property  known  as  the  Central  Normal  College,  at  Dan- 
ville, and  she  also  assumes  the  duties  as  president.  J.  A.  Steele  will 
remain  vice-president,  and  continue  in  charge  of  the  business  man- 
agement. No  changes  whatever  will  be  inade  in  the  present  corps 
of  instructors. 

Mary  H.  Krout,  who  has  been  for  many  years  a  successful  teacher 
in  the  Crawfordsville  schools,  but  who  has  taught  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  school  year  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  has  re- 
signed her  place  to  take  a  position  on  the  Crawfordsville  Journal, 
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Miss  Krout  has  written  a  great  deal  for  papers  and  magazines,  and 
she  already  has  quite  a  literary  reputation.  The  Journal  wishes  her 
abundant  success  in  her  new  work. 


OBITUARY. 


Frank  P.  Adams,  principal  of  the  Indiana  Central  Normal  School 
at  Danville,  died  November  25,  1882,  at  the  age  of  30  years.  He 
was  a  Kentuckian  by  Birth.  He  graduated  at  the  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
Normal  School  in  1871,  and  from  the  classical  course  at  Medina,  O., 
in  1875.  ^^  ^^77  ^®  became  one  of  the  instructors  of  the  Ladoga 
Normal,  and  when  the  school  was  established  at  Danville  went  there, 
1878.  For  the  past  four  years  he  has  had  charge  of  the  school, 
and  has  made  it  prosperous  from  the  time  he  took  it,  the  attend- 
ance now  being  about  400.  An  internal  tumor,  from  which  he  suf- 
fered several  months,  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

He  was  not  only  an  active,  enterprising,  thorough-going  teacher^ 
but  he  was  a  courteous,  christian  gentleman. 

He  had  endeared  himself  not  only  to  his  students,  but  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Danville,  and  his  loss  was  regarded  a  public  calamity.  The 
memorial  services  were  participated  in  by  students  and  citizens,  and 
could  hardly  have  done  him  more  honor. 

<*  If  there's  another  world  he  lives  in  bliss ; 
If  there  is  none,  he  made  the  best  of  this." 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

This  department  is  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Bray  ton,  of  the  Indianapolis  Hii^h  SchooL 

♦ 

The  Hardest  Metal. — Irriiium  is  found  in  the  form  of  heavy 
black  grains  resembling  fine  gunpowder,  and  is  heated  in  a  sand 
crucible.  When  a  high  temperature  is  attained,  to  the  metal  is  added 
one-fourth  its  weight  of  phosphorus.  The  phosphorus  quickly  melts, 
the  irridium  as  speedily  fuses,  and  may  be  poured  into  heated  metal 
moulds.  As  soon  as  the  metal  sets  it  is  placed  in  another  crucible 
with  chalk  or  with  lime,  returned  to  the  furnace  and  again  subjected 
to  a  high  heat.  The  metal  defies  the  file  and  all  acids,  can  not  be 
hammered  while  hot,  and  is  only  moulded  into  convenient  forms  and 
then  sawed  by  copper  disks  treated  with  water  and  emery. 

The  Longest  Gold  Bar. — ^We  saw  this  week,  at  the  Bank  of  Cal- 
ifornia, says  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press^  the  largest  gold  bar  ever 
cast  in  the  United  States.  It  was  shipped  to  the  bank  by  the  North 
Bloomfield  (hydraulic)  Mining  Company,  of  Smartsville,  Nevada 
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county,  Cal.  The  value  of  the  bar  is  |ii4,ocx>,  and  weighs  51 1^ 
pounds  Troy.  Its  length  is  15  inches,  width  6  inches,  and  depth  7 
inches.  It  contains  630  cubic  inches  of  gold,  and  is  worth  about 
$ig  per  ounce. 

The  Longest  Talk  yet. — President  W.  H,  Strong,  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  talked  by  telephone  from  Boston 
with  C.  C.  Wheeler,  general  manager  of  the  company  at  Guaymus, 
on  the  Gulf  of  California,  a  distance  of  about  3.S00  miles,  said  to  be 
the  longest  land  circuit  on  record. 

Not  an  Atheist. — HaeckeVs  monistic  views,  as  he  states  them  in 
a  recent  address,  appear  to  be  nearly  identical  with  the  agnosticism 
of  Herbert  Spencer — "that  purest  monistic  form  of  faith,'*  says 
Haeckel,  "which  attains  its  climax  in  the  conviction  of  the  unify  of 
God  and  nature**  The  further  advances  we  make  in  the  knowledge 
of  nature — "the  more  we  approach  that  unattainable,  ultimate 
ground — the  purer  will  be  our  idea  of  God." 

The  Accuracy  of  Science. — In  the  present  state  of  science  the 
most  universal  standard  of  length  we  could  assume  would  be  the 
wave  length  in  vacuum  of  a  particular  kind  of  light  emitted  by  some 
rudely  diffused  substance,  such  as  sodium,  which  has  well  defined 
lines  in  its  spectrum.  Such  a  standard  would  be  independent  of  any 
changes  in  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  and  should  be  adopted  by 
those  who  expect  their  writings  to  be  more  permanent  than  that 
body.  Vol.  I.,  page  3,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. —  James  Clark 
MaxwelL 

The  metric  system  has  a  single  basis,  is  decimal,  and  is  practically 
international.  To  learn  the  metric  system  one  must  be  absolutely 
familiar  with  the  gram,  liter,  and  meter,  as  representative  of  weight 
capacity,  and  length.  The  five  cent  nickle  piece  is  2  centimeters  in 
diameter,  and  weighs  5  grams.  In  A.  P.  Gage's  (Boston)  Elements 
of  Physics,  only  the  metric  system  is  used. 

A  fitrmer  student  of  W.  W.  Grant  (prin.  high  school,  Indianapolis) 
writes  him  from  Princeton  that  President  McCosh  took  great  interest 
in  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  repeatedly  asked  a  Kentucky  student  if 
he  saw  any  bluegrass  on  the  surface  of  Venus. 

The  great  success,  both  technically  and  commercially,  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  has  stimulated  M,  de  Lesseps  to  undertake  a  similar  wofk  of 
even  more  gigantic  proportions,  namely,  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  by  a  ship-canal,  forty  miles  long,  fifty  yards  wide  on  the 
surface,  and  twenty  yards  at  the  bottom,  upon  a  dead  level  from  sea 
to  sea.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  is  ;£2o,ooo,ooo,  and,  more 
than  this  sum  having  been  subscribed,  it  appears  unlikely  that  polit* 
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ical  or  climatic  difficulties  will  stop  M.  dc  Lcsscps  in  its  speedy  ac- 
complishment, Through  it,  China,  Japan,  and  the  whole  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  will  be  brought  to  half  their  present  distance,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  length  of  voyage,  and  an  impulse  to  navigation  and  to 
progress  will  thus  be  given  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  overestimate. 
— Dec,  Pop.  Science, 


BOOK   TABLE. 


Vick*s  Magazine  is  indispensable  to  any  progressive  florist  or  hor- 
ticulturist. It  is  published  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  December  No. 
is  *'a  thing  of  beauty.'* 

The  Atlantic  for  January  contains  articles  from  Longfellow,  Haw- 
thorne, Whittier,  Holmes,  and  Warner.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  numbers  of  this  magazine  ever  issued. 

The  Fonetic  Teacher^  edited  and  published  by  T.  R.  Vickroy,  of 
St.  Louis,  is  the  ofishal  organ  of  speling  reform.  It  is  inexpensiv, 
and  shud  be  in  the  hanz  of  al  persons  interested  in  the  wurk.  Send 
for  copies  of  the  paper. 

The  Wide-Awake  is  one  of  the  magazines  for  young  people  that 
one  can  recommend  with  a  clear  conscience.  The  subscriber  will 
only  be  disappointed  in  getting  more  than  he  anticipated.  Published 
by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Normal  Mirror  is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  published  at  Dan- 
ville.  111.,  by  Alex.  C.  Hopkins,  who  is  well  known  to  many  teachers 
in  this  state.  The  paper  is  a  quarterly,  price  30  cts.,  and  is  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  East  Illinois  College. 

Harpers*  Young  People  is  a  weekly  paper  for  boys  and  girls,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  filled  with  appropriate  reading  matter.  Price 
$1.50.  The  bound  volume  for  the  year  just  closed  makes  a  magnifi- 
cent holiday  present  for  either  boy  or  girl. 

The  yournai  of  speculative  Philosophy,  Edited  by  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
of  Concord,  Mass.,  is  what  its  name  indicates.  Any  one  who  knows 
Mr.  Harris  will  know  without  being  told,  that  anything  he  edits  will 
be  thorough  and  exhaustive.  Any  one  interested  in  deep  thought 
will  ,find  this  a  valuable  visitor. 

Spanish  Grammar.  By  William  I.  Knapp,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages,  Yale  College.    Boston :    Ginn  &  Heath. 

The  author  of  this  Castilian  Grammar  is  authority  in  the  present 
use  of  the  Spanish  language  as  spoken  in  the  capital  of  Spain, 
having  resided  in  that  city  many  years. 
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The  book  is  adapted  for  students  who  are  already  acquainted  with 
such  rules  of  agreement  as  are  common  to  language  in  general.  In 
its  first  section  it  treats  of  pronunciation.  The  second  section  gives 
directly  the  forms  of  articles,  nouns,  and  adjectives,  with  conjuga- 
tions of  verbs.  By  this  direct  introduction  to  the  language  itself,  the 
learner  is  soon  able  to  read  with  ease.  The  third  section  gives  the 
rules  of  syntax  in  full,  together  with  exercises  in  translation  from 
English  into  Spanish. 

TAe  N,  IV.  Missouri  School  Journal  has  just  reached  us.  It  is  a 
new  paper,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  Vol.  I,  No.  3  ,  looks  well  and 
reads  well.  It  contains  a  unique  article  on  "  The  Use  of  Small 
Words,"  by  Allen  Moore,  who  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  many 
readers  of  the  Journal.  The  article  is  composed  of  words  of  one 
syllable.  It  is  published  at  Stanberry,  the  seat  of  the  Stanberry  Nor- 
mal School. 

Test  FrobUms  in  Algebra,  By  H.*B.  Furness,  G.  W.  Smith,  and 
J.  H.  Bromwell,  teachers  in  the  Cincinnati  high  schools.  Cincinnati : 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

With  practical  teachers  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  necessity 
of  test  examples,  in  both  arithmetic  and  algebra.  The  want  in  arith- 
metic was  supplied  years  ago;  and  now  comes  this  help  in  algebra. 
Every  good  teacher  supplies  "test  examples,"  and  such  a  book  saves 
the  teachers.  The  examples  in  this  little  volume  are  what  they  pur- 
port to  be ;  they  are  well  graded,  and  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by 
every  teacher  of  algebra.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  Ray's  Algebras,  but  can  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
book. 

New  Gatms  for  Parlor  or  Lawn,  with  a  Few  Old  Friends  in  a 
New  Dress,     By  Geo.  B.  Bartlett.    New  York :     Harper  &  Bros. 

This  little  book,  containing  about  225  pages,  contains  nearly  100 
games,  most  of  them  for  in-door  use,  all  of  them  interesting,  and 
many  of  them  instructive. 

One  of  the  sins  that  many  parents  will  have  to  account  for  is  that 
they  wholly  neglect  to  provide  their  children  with  innocent  amuse- 
ments. Thousands  of  boys  are  driven  to  the  streets  and  to  "the 
bad,"  because  they  can  have  no  "fun"  at  home.  Parents  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  children  have  social,  as  well  as  intellectual 
and  moral  natures.  When  this  truth  is  appreciated  such  books  as 
the  above  will  be  in  demand. 

The  Boy  Travellers  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  By  Thos.  W. 
Knox.    New  Y6rk :    Harper  &  Bros.    pp.  438,    Price  by  mail,  I3. 

Mr.  Knox  is  the  author  of  "The  Young  Nimrods,"  "Overland 
Through  Asia,"  "Underground,"  "How  to  Travel,"  and  other  cap- 
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ital  books  for  boys.  He  has  twice  visited  Egypt  and  made  the  tour 
of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  therefore  speaks  from  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience.  To  adapt  the  narrative  to  the  comprehension 
and  add  interest  to  it  he  represents  two  boys  travelling  from  place 
to  place,  and  has  them  describe  what  they  see,  ask  and  answer  ques- 
tions, tell  anecdotes  of  the  costumes  of  the  people,  etc.,  etc.  In  this 
manner  a  vast  deal  of  valuable  information  is  given  concerning  the 
geography,  history,  people,  and  institutions  of  these  countries. 

The  book  is  extensively  illustrated,  printed  in  large  type  on  excel- 
lent paper,  and  is  beautifully  bound.  It  is  a  treasure  for  any  boy — 
or  girl  either. 

The  English  Sentence ^  a  Treatise  on  Grammar  and  Analysis ,  tuitk 
Diagrams,  By  W.  F.  L.  Sanders.  Published  by  the  author.  Price, 
11.25. 

This  book  contains  only  270  pages,  but  the  pages  are  very  large, 
the  paper  vei7  heavy,  and  the  diagrams  very  numerous  and  in  very 
large  type,  so  that  the  book  is  much  larger  than  any  other  school 
grammar  published. 

The  work  itself  has  certainly  many  points  of  merit,  i.  It  is  w^U 
graded.  2.  Each  new  step  presents  the  learner  with  but  one  or  two 
new  points  to  learn.  3.  Each  point  is  fully  illustrated.  4.  The  sys- 
tem of  analysis  is  unique  and  simple.  5.  No  other  book  gives  so 
many  examples  of  analyzed  sentences. 

The  author  claims  that  sentences  containing  every  possible  pecu- 
liarity of  structure  are  given.  He  is  an  Indiana  man,  and 
has  done  credit  to  himself  and  the  state  in  this  book.  Address  him 
at  New  Albany,  where  he  is  teaching. 

The  Modern  School  Readers,  By  H.  I.  Gourley  and  J.  N.  Hunt. 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. :     H.  I.  Gourley. 

This  is  a  four-book  series,  a  good  point  to  begin  with.  The  First 
Reader  embodies  the  latest  and  most  important  methods  of  primary 
instruction.  The  illustrations  are  beautiful  and  pertinent,  the  grada- 
tion is  natural  and  easy,  the  new  words  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
lesson,  script  exercises  are  judiciously  introduced,  thorough  reviews 
are  made,  employing  all  new  words,  the  topics  are  such  as  children 
will  comprehend. 

The  same  general  plan  in  gradation,  subject-matter,  illustrations, 
reviews,  language  work,  etc.,  is  carried  through  the  other  Readers. 
The  suggestions  to  teachers  are  pointed  and  will  be  helpful.  The 
selections  in  the  higher  Readers  are  excellent  and  well  suited  to  the 
grades  for  which  they  are  intended. 

That  these  Readers  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  in  the 
country,  there  is  no  question.    They  will  certainly  command  their 
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full  share  of  patronage.    The  paper,  type,  illustrations,  and  binding 
are  beyond  criticism. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


If  yoa  wish  to  raise  a  dub  for  the  Journal,  write  for  terms  to  agents. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  new  advertisements  this  month.     Adver- 

usements  are  the  means  by  which  teachers  can  keep  themselves  potted  as  to 
the  latest  books,  apparatus,  etc. 

Theo.  Pfafflin  is  one  of  the  leading  Musical  Instrument  Dealers  in  the 
in  (he  state,  and  his  word  can  be  relied  upon  when  he  recommends  an  article. 
Teachers  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  him  if  they  need  anything  in  his 
line,  and  when  they  vi^t  the  city  to  visit  his  large  sales  rooms,  58  and  60  N. 
Pennsylvania  street,  Indianapolis.     See  advertisement  on  another  page. 

Wanted. — Township  Trustees  to  correspond  with  us  directly  with  regard 

to  supplying  their  Schools  with  The  Teople's  Cyclopedia. 
I  if  J.  M.  Olcott. 

Graded  Monthly  Supplementary  Reading. — Fresh  every  Month. — 
Apapted  to  any  Readers  — A  New  Departure  in  Teaching  Reading.  By  in- 
genious devices  it  trains  children  to  be  wide  awake  when  they  read.  Stimulate 
ing  and  helpful  to  teachers  as  well  as  to  pupils.  The  leaves  are  very  cheap 
and  give  the  highest  satisfaction.  For  10  cents  we  will  send  ten  copies  (single 
issue)  of  either  paper  for  trial  in  a  is),  2d,  3d,  or  4th  Reader  class,  as  may  be 
designated,  or  samples  of  each  grade.  Save  your  postal  cards.  Enclose  10 
cents  and  look  for  the  papers  by  return  mail.  E.  O.  VAILE, 

12-4  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

CONSUMPTION  CURBD.—An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice, 
having  had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a 
simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections;  also  a  pos- 
itive and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after 
having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has  felt  it 
his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive 
and  a  desire  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send,  free  of  charge,  to  all  wl  o 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for 
preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this 
joomal,  W.  A.  NoYBS,  149  Power's  Bicck^  Heckester,  Ni,  T.  1 2-6 

SptciAL  Notice  to  Teachers. — ^The  People's  Cyclopedia  being  in  special 
demand  among  Teachers,  we  wish  to  state  that  teachers  may  order  of  us  the 
Cyclopedia  direct,  and  make  three  monthly  payments.        J.  M.  Olcott, 

il*tf  36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 
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Wanted. — Two  or  Three  good  General  Agents  to  handle  our  books,  be- 
ginning January  first,  1883.  J.  M.  Olcott. 

Wanted. — A  few  more  local  Agents  to  take  Orders  for  The  People's  Cy- 
clopedia of  Universal  Knowledge. 

Address  J.  M.  Olcott, 

i-tf  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

11%  A  A  Q^'^^'^io^^  i^  Geography,  with  Answers.  A  book  for  teachers, 
AllUU  furnishing  excellent  Review  Drill  for  classes.  Questions  mostly 
from  State  Board  Examinations.     In  book  form.     Price,  50  cents. 

loiy  Address,  J.  A.  Woodburn,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

The  American  Juvenile  Speaker  and  Songster  has  met  with  much 
favor  wherever  tried,  and  only  needs  to  be  tested  to  prove  its  usefnlness  in 
the  school-room.  Hear  what  others  say :  **  Your  Book  received,  and  is  a 
splendid  collection  of  music  and  selections.*' —  fV.  A,  Ogdtn.  '<  My  sister  is 
using  the  Book  I  purchased  of  you,  and  likes  it  VERY  MUCH  indeed." — An 
loiva  Teacher,  A  number  of  others  might  be  given,  but  these  will  suffice. 
Order  a  dozen  copies  and  supply  your  school.  Sample,  40  cents.  $3.60  per 
dozen.  [10]  C.  A.  Fyke,  Htcksville,  O. 

What  shall  students  read  in  school  ?  They  are  inter- 
^*  ested  in  the  events  happening  to*day.  Why  not  let 
them  read  about  them  ?  The  School  News  is  the  only  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  specially  prepared  for  such  reading  in  schools.  It  is  a  monthly 
newspaper,  containing  in  a  condensed  form  the  secular,  political,  scien- 
tific and  industrial  news  of  the  day.  It  introduces  the  pupil  to  a  new 
vocabulary,  a  new  world  of  thought.    It  creates  inquiry  and  enthusiasm. 

Single  copies  35  cents.  In  clubs  of  10  or  more,  25  cents  a  year.  Samples 
free.    Ten  ( 10)  sent  to  any  teacher  wishing  to  get  up  a  club. 

I  i-3t  Address        Henry  D.  Stevens,  Editor,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


nrcycmcfr^rQ/^hnnlcf  THE  mason  ahamlin  CO, 

V^rgailS  TOr  OCnOOIS  ;    whose  Organs  are  THE  BEST  IN 

THE  WORLD,  having  been  decreed  such  at  BVBBT  ONB  OF  THK  GKEAT 
WOBLJ>>S  EXPOSITIONS  FOR  SIXTEEN  YEABS,  im  other  American  organ* 
having  ever  been  fonntt  equal  to  them  at  even  one.  manufacture  a  great  variety  of  stylet 
especially  adapted  to  school  use.  Their  smallest  size  (style.  109)  has  3)^  octaves  compass; 
as  great  as  that  of  the  human  Toice,  male  and  female,  and  sumcient  for  school  purposes 
generally,  with  as  much  power  as  any  single  reed  orjtan.  and  best  QDALmr,  and  is  sold  for 
only  929,  Net  Cash  Price.  Larger  sixes  are  at  SSO,  SST,  See,  •TS,  ••S,  9109,  to 
9900,  and  np. 

illustrated  catalogues,  40  pp.  4to,  with  accurate  illustrations,  descrip- 
tions, and  prices,  ot  M  )RE  THAN  xoo  STYLES,  sent  free  MASON  ft  HAMIilN 
OBOAN  ANB  PIANO  CO.,  154  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON ;  46  East  X4th  St..  NEW 
YORK ;  149  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO.  la-s 


$1100«^^.1?' 

Months'  work.  Best-selling  book 
published.  A  Great  chance  for 
Agenu.  Write  for  particulars  and 
territory  immediately. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 

i-i  Chicago,  Illinois,    t 
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OUR  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  NEEDS. 

/ 

ADDRESS  OP  H.  B.  JACOBS, 
Th£  Retiring  President,  at  the  late  State  Teachers^  Assoeiation, 

FTER  a  few  informal  words  he  said:  We  have  come 
here  to  our  annual  convention  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing important  questions  pertaining  to  the  general  interest 
and  welfare  of  our  public  schools,  to  renew  our  zeal,  and  catch 
new  inspiration  for  the  work  we  have  undertaken,  that  we  may 
be  better  fitted  for  the  responsible  duties  of  educators  of  youth. 

No  one  will  doubt  that  the  design  and  objects  had  in  view,  by 
those  who  organized  this  association,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  have  been  fully  realized.  The  leading  school  men 
of  Indiana  at  that  day  (some  of  whom,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are 
with  us  now),  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  '*that  the 
material  prosperity  of  a  state  depends  on  the  amount  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  training  of  the  people."  Hence  this  associa- 
tion was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  new  and  ad- 
vanced methods  of  instruction,  and  awakening  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  cause  of  public  education  in  this  state ;  and  well  has  it 
accomplished  that  purpose.  Indeed  it  has  been  a  central  ele- 
ment in  the  development  of  our  school  system.  It  has  done 
much  towards  raising  the  schools  of  Indiana  to  the  high  plane 
of  efficiency  which  they  have  reached.     The  enthusiasm  in  this 
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important  business,  enkindled  among  those  who  have  attended 
these  meetings,  has  effected,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  those 
teachers  who  have  not  attended,  so  that  the  influence  of  this 
association  has  been  far-reaching,  even  touching  the  boundaries 
of  the  state  in  its  sweep.  It  has  given  impulse  that  has  been 
most  marked  to  all  our  educational  interests. 

While  it  may  seem  out  of  place,  in  fact  it  may  smack  some- 
what of  the  pedantic,  to  talk  in  terms  of  praise  of  ourselves,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  well  known  fact  that  the  leading  school  men, 
outside  of  this  state,  who  have  kept  themselves  well  informed  on 
educational  matters  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  will- 
ingly accord  to  Indiana  the  credit  of  making  more  real  progress 
in  school  work,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.  But,  however  rapid  may  have  been  our  progress 
up  to  the  present  time,  there  is  yet  much,  very  much  to  do  to 
perfect  our  school,  that  the  benefits  to  the  people  and  the  state, 
may  be  commensurate  with  the  means  and  labor  we  are  expend- 
ing. We  have  put  forth  a  strong  effort  and  have  expended  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  money  to  bring  our  schools  up  to  their 
present  standard  of  efficiency ;  and  yet,  one  has  but  to  observe 
closely  for  a  single  day  to  find  abundant  proof  of  the  fact,  that 
while  we  have  many  good  schools,  we  also  have  many  that  are 
still  poor  enough,  and  that  a/I  may  be  improved. 

What  our  schools  most  need  now,  is  better  trained  teachers, 
and  an  abler  and  more  conscientious  class  of  school  officers,  es- 
pecially  the  latter.  As  I  have  said,  this  association  has  done  much 
to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  this  state,  but,  hitherto, 
most  of  the  time  of  our  meetings  has  been  spent  in  discussing 
methods  of  instruction  and  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  in  listen- 
ing to  able  addresses  and  papers  on  ' '  Moral  and  Mental  Train- 
ing," "The  Importance  of  Higher  Education,"  "The  Relation 
of  the  Schools  to  the  State,"  "School  Government,"  and  kin- 
dred subjects;  but  we  have  almost  entirely  overlooked  one  im- 
portant factor  in  all  this  work — that  is  the  teacher,  the  person 
who  is  to  assume  the  important  and  complicate  task  of  the  moral 
and  mental  training  of  pupils.  We  may  discuss  here  freely  and 
fully  what  to  teach,  and  haw  to  teach,  and  present  beautiful  the- 
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cries  as  to  the  general  management  of  schools,  but  to  get  teach- 
ers to  do  good  teaching  and  put  our  theories  into  successful 
practice,  is  quite  a  different  thing.  Instead  of  discussing  longer 
what  to  teach,  might  we  not  employ  some  time  profitably,  dis- 
cussing what  no^  to  teach  ?  It  does  not  matter  so  much  how 
few  or  what  branches  are  set  down  in  the  curriculum,  if  the 
teacher  be  broad  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching,  the  pupils 
will  be  kept  employed  so  that  they  may  acquire  habits  of  close 
application,  and  they  will  receive  all  the  instruction  necessary 
to  discipline  and  develop  their  mental  faculties.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson's  remark  to  his  daughter,  *'  I  do  not  care  what  you  may 
study,  I  only  care  to  know  who  is  to  be  your  teacher,"  is  full  of 
significance. 

Good  teaching  does  not  consist  ia  teaching  many  branches, 
but  rather  in  teaching  a  few  things  well ;  in  presenting  a  subject 
m  an  interesting  manner,  and  in  looking  at  it  from  many  points 
of  view ;  in  leading  pupils  to  see  a  truth  in  all  its  aspects,  with 
its  antecedents  and  consequents. 

To  be  a  full  teacher  one  must  have  more  than  scholarship  and 
correct  intellectual  habits;  he  must  have  experience,  observa- 
tion, and  judgment,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature — things 
not  learned  from  books.  He  must  understand  the  philosophy 
of  education — the  principles  that  underlie  the  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  physical  growth  of  the  child.  Besides  he  must  have  a 
foundation  of  common  sense,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  com- 
mon aims  and  hopes  of  the  masses.  Yet  how  many  there  are 
who  attempt  to  teach  school  without  a  tithe  of  such  equipment. 
How  many  there  are,  not  only  in  Indiana,  but  all  over  the 
country,  who  enter  upon  the  important  duties  of  the  office  of 
teacher,  just  as  they  would  enter  upon  any  piece  of  mere  job- 
work,  to  which  any  one  may  turn  his  hand,  without  previous 
thought  or  preparation.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
much  of  the  pupils'  time  in  school,  in  many  instances,  is  spent 
in  a  misdirected  effort  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  subjects  pre- 
sented in  an  illogical  and  pointless  way  ?  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  under  such  circumstances,  that  much  of  our  teaching,  instead 
of  invigorating  and  expanding  the  mind  actually  stupefies  it,  and 
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fails  to  enkindle  a  desire  for  higher  acquisition  ?  But  some  one, 
no  doubt,  will  be  ready  to  affirm  that  we  have  in  our  midst  some 
very  successful  teachers,  who  entered  upon  their  work  without 
any  special  preparation  for  it.  Grant  it  But  who  can  estimate 
the  amount  of  botch  work  they  did,  the  amount  of  valuable  time 
lost,  and  the  number  of  intellects  blunted  and  dwarfed,  while 
they  were  acquiring  their  proficiency.  Who  among  us  does  not 
look  back  to  days,  and  months,  and  even  years  (precious  time 
to  us),  passed  at  school,  in  an  unprofiuble,  if  not  absolutely  in- 
jurious manner,  under  an  incompetent  teacher,  trying  to  carry 
out  a  barbarous  system  of  instruction. 

That  the  highest  results  attainable  in  our  public  schools  may 
be  reached,  we  need  more  competent  teachers.  The  possibili- 
ties wrapped  up  in  a  child  are  too  great,  to  leave  the  develop^ 
ing  and  strengthening  of  its  faculties  to  chance,  or  to  the  inex- 
perienced and  superficial  in  matters  of  education.  The  state 
owes  it  to  herself  to  see  to  it,  that  the  unfolding  of  the  minds 
and  moulding  of  the  character  of  her  children  be  intrusted  to 
skillful  hands,  and  not  to  the  unskillful  and  thoughtless.  The 
people  should  realize,  in  fact  we  all  should  realize,  and  urge  it 
as  a  truth  that  can  not  be  gainsaid,  that  it  is  infinitely  wiser,  and 
much  more  economical,  to  be  taxed  to  train  teachers  for  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  than  to  spend  money  every  few  years  for 
text-books. 

Some  months  ago,  while  on  a  visit  east,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  Boys'  High  School  of  one  of  our  eastern  cities.  I 
was  impressed  with  the  manly  bearing  of  the  pupils  and  the 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  they  engaged  in  their 
work.  Every  one  seemed  inspired  with  a  desire  to  acquire  some 
new,  higher  knowledge.  Somehow  the  very  atmosphere  seemed 
to  impress  one  with  the  fact  that  there  was  thorough  training  in 
that  school.  In  conversation  with  the  broad  and  cultured  prin- 
cipal, he  said:  **Mr.  Jacobs,  we  do  not  attempt  to  teach  every- 
thing here,  but  we  aim  to  teach  some  important  things  well. 
We  aim  to  fix  firmly  in  the  minds  of  these  pupils  some  leading 
truths  of  the  subjects  they  are  studying,  and  the  rest  will  take 
care  of  themselves.     We  are  teaching,"  he  continued,  '*upon 
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the  gospel  of  wonder.  When  we  have  aroused  a  spirit  of  wonder 
in  these  boys,  and  got  them  interested  in  their  studies,  and  to 
wonder  at  the  truths  presented ;  when  they  get  interested  in  the 
venders  of  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath,  and  then 
wonder  at  themselves,  we  think  we  have  made  excellent  pro- 
gress in  the  course  of  their  education,  and  in  preparing  them 
for  future  usefulness."  He  said  more.  '*  We  have  been  in  this 
building,"  he  remarked,  "now  seven  years.  You  see  the  sur- 
roundings. I  have  not  seen,  in  all  that  time,  a  scratch  or  mark 
of  any  kind  about  this  school,  that  would  indicate  an  impure 
thought  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  these  pupils.  I  do  not  speak 
of  this  to  boast  of  it.  I  know  what  boys  are.  I  only  give  you 
the  facts."  Who  can  estimate  the  value  to  any  community  of 
the  teacher,  who  can  exercise  such  moral  influence  over  more 
than  a  hundred  boys,  who  come,  each  year,  from  all  grades  of 
society  in  one  of  our  large  cities.  The  class  drills  in  that  school 
were  indeed  intellectual  feasts  of  useful,  quickening  knowledge, 
of  which  the  pupils  partook  with  a  relish.  We  felt  it  was  good 
to  be  there. 

Give  us  more  broad,  liberal,  and  enthusiastic  teachers,  who 
know  how  to  teach  upon  the  gospel  of  wonder ;  teachers  who  can 
invite  their  pupils  to  intellectual  banquets,  and  lead  them  to 
wonder  at  the  beauties  of  language,  to  wonder  at  the  intricate 
combinations  of  numbers,  to  wonder  at  the  heavens  above  and 
the  earth  beneath,  and  at  themselves;  teachers  who  can  lead 
their  pupils  to  push  out  the  boundaries  of  their  thoughts  and  en- 
large their  mental  capacities,  and  who  can  create  a  thirst  for 
investigation  and  knowledge. 

But  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  we  can  have  little  hope  of  secur- 
ing more  competent  teachers,  until  we  have  a  better  class  of 
school  officers ;  until  our  local  school  management  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  are  able  to  appreciate  the  adi/ity  and  worth 
iff  experienced  teachers^  and  who  can  rise  above  sectarian  and 
party  prejudices  and  influence,  and  discharge  their  duties  con- 
scientiously, there  will  be  little  encouragement  for  men  and 
women  to  spend  their  time  and  money  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
profession  of  teaching.     The  term  of  office  is  too  uncertain. 
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EDUCATION  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


[  Extract  from  the  Annual  Address  delivered  by  Lemuel  Moss,  LL..  D.^ 
President  of  the  State  University,  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
December  27,  1882.] 


'HiLE  my  theme  is  not  new,  while  I  shall  say  to  you  nothing 
that  is  Hot  old,  yet  I  have  in  my  mind  that  what  I  have  ta 
say  is  eminently  practical  and  important.  I  stand  here 
to-night  on  my  fifty-third  birthday.  [Applause.]  And  I  recall 
with  feelings  of  great  distinctness  and  no  little  emotion  the  fact 
that  over  forty  years  ago,  when  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
boys  in  a  southeastern  county  in  this  state,  I  read  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher's  plea  for  education  in  the  West.  **We  must  educate, 
we  must  educate ! "  he  said,  **or  we  must  perish  by  our  own 
prosperity."  The  words  were  imprinted  on  my  boyish  heart, 
and  have  never  been  erased.  The  earnestness  of  his  heart  may 
well  find  not  only  a  response  but  a  repetition  from  every  one 
of  us. 

**The  hope  of  our  State  and  our  Nation,"  said  the  telegram 
read  a  moment  ago,  **is  in  our  public  schools."  If  so  our  free 
public  schools  must  be  enforced  or  our  national  freedom  is 
doomed.  Our  public  schools  must  be  enlarged,  multiplied, 
and  strengthened,  if  they  are  the  hope  of  the  nation.  The 
commonwealth  has  duties  it  has  not  yet  discharged,  respon- 
sibilities it  has  not  yet  realized.  I  stand  here  to  urge  upon  the 
commonwealth  this  work  of  education,  to  ask  of  every  heart  its 
sympathy,  of  every  mind  its  thought,  of  every  person  his  entire 
influence  in  behalf  of  this  most  urgent  and  necessitous  work. 

Rapid  as  have  been  our  advances,  lofty  as  is  the  position  we 
occupy,  great  as  our  self-glory  may  be,  there  is  a  duty,  a  neces- 
sity to-day  that  we  must  realize  or  we  are  doomed.  We  shall 
perish  through  our  material  prosperity ;  we  shall  perish  through 
our  advance  in  material  luxury  and  wealth;  we  shall  perish 
through  the  vice  that  comes  with  luxury,  unless  we  make  greater 
advances  than  we  have  made,  to  give  intellectual  and  moral 
culture.     The  one  great  duty  of  the  state  is  to  educate  her  chil- 
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dren,  to  realize  the  obligation,  the  necessity,  the  urgency  that  is 
upon  it  in  this  regard. 

Do  you  know  that  in  this  commonwealth  of  Indiana  there  are 
to-day  over  70,000  people  that  do  not  know  how  to  read?  Do 
you  know  that  in  this  state  there  are  nearly  twice  that  number 
that  do  not  know  how  to  write  ?  That  this  great  city  of  Indi- 
anapolis, in  its  entire  population,  does  not  represent  the  illiter- 
acy of  this  commonwealth  ?  Do  you  know  that  in  this  nation  of 
ours  more  than  13  per  cent,  of  our  population  do  not  know  how 
to  read  ?  That  over  two  millions  of  the  ten  millions  of  voters 
can  not  read  the  ballots  they  cast  ?  Do  you  know  that  we  have 
passed  the  point  when  foreign  immigration  adds  to  the  illiteracy 
of  our  nation,  that  our  illiteracy  is  greater  than  that  of  the  for- 
eigners that  come  to  us  ?  The  total  illiteracy  of  our  nation  is  17 
per  cent. ;  that  of  the  foreign  illiteracy  is  represented  by  1 2  per 
cent 

This  means  that  the  balance  of  power  at  the  ballot-box  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  illiterate  of  the  land.  That  in  almost  every 
state  of  this  nation,  if  in  some  way  these  people'  could  marshal 
themselves  together,  they  could  carry  their  measures  at  the  ballot- 
box.  Out  of  these  hordes  of  illiteracy  there  can  be  purchased 
voters  enough  to  carry  the  day.  Is  there  not  here  some  food 
thought  ?  Does  it  not  suggest  to  us  to  stop  our  vain-boasting, 
our  painting  ourselves  in  fairer  colors  than  the  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  pleading  ourselves  as  a  great  example,  when  the  hordes 
of  Europe  coming  to  our  shores  actually  reduce  the  percentage 
of  our  illiteracy  ? 

Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  the  duty  of  the  commonwealth 
is  to  educate  her  children  ?  If  this  is  the  illiteracy  of  to>day, 
and  the  tendencies  are  as  figures  indicate,  what  is  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  things  when  the  children  of  to  day  become  the  men 
and  women  of  to-morrow,  and  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  ? 

I  am  told  that  such  a  convention  as  I  have  ventured  to  suggest 
is  impossible ;  that  the  illiterate  will  never  unite ;  through  their 
very  ignorance  they  can  not  unite,  to  carry  any  proposition,  to 
advance  their  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  commonwealth. 
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I  am  told  that  if  intelligence  will  unite,  it  holds  the  balance  of 
power  in  a  large  majority,  and  can  do  as  it  will ;  but  intelligence 
does  not  unite.  It  is  one  of  the  effects  of  education  to  produce 
diversity,  to  develop  individuality,  to  take  men  out  of  classes 
and  parties.  But  if,  as  I  am  told,  intelligence  will  combine 
against  ignorance,  there  is  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  prove 
it.  Intelligence  has  to-day,  at  this  hour,  an  opportunity  to  give 
demonstration  to  the  fact  that  illiteracy  can  not  stand.  Let  there 
be  put  upon  the  statute  book,  that  which  should  be  put  upon  it 
within  the  next  sixty  days,  a  compulsory  educational  law.  [Ap- 
plause.] Let  the  commonwealth  say  to  the  ignorant,  **You 
shall  not  frustrate  all  the  benevolent  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
commonwealth."  Let  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  the  state 
say,  **  Freedom  does  not  mean  license,  corruption,  perjury  and 
the  selling  of  one's  vote,  and  the  right  to  wrest  from  intelligence 
and  industry  the  result  of  its  labor."  Let  intelligence  say  to  the 
hoodlums  of  the  commonwealth,  "You  shall  not  govern  it !  " 

I  urge  upon  you,  therefore,  not  to  take  my  word  for  it,  but 
take  this  subject,  think  it  over,  pray  over  it,  and  tell  me  if  the 
one  thing  incumbent  upon  this  commonwealth  is  not  the  enact 
ment  of  a  law  that  shall  require  the  children  of  the  common- 
wealth to  receive  at  least  some  of  the  advantages  of  education 
and  culture. 
I       Many  objections  may  be  raised  to  a  compulsory  school  law, 
I  but  all  the  objection  that  can  be  advanced  here  is  nothing  to  the 
1  astounding  fact  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  growing  illiteracy 
that  can  undermine  all  our  endeavors,  and  meet  intelligence  at 
the  ballot-box  and  divide  it. 

I  urge  this  great  duty  upon  the  state,  not  only  because  of  her 
political  institutions,  but  because,  of  course,  it  contributes  directly 
to  the  material  wealth  of  the  commonwealth.  This  perhaps  is 
doubted ;  it  has  been  denied  again  and  again.  All  I  have  to 
say  is  that  if  intelligence  does  not  add  to  the  material  wealth  of 
the  state,  ignorance  does,  and  as  we  neglect  the  culture  of  mind 
and  heart  we  may  expect  to  grow  in  wealth  until  finally,  when 
there  is  uniformity  of  capital  we  shall  all  be  millionaires. 
[Laughter.] 
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What  is  the  effect  of  education  ?  It  increases  the  wants  of 
many.  The  minimum  of  need  is  in  the  savage  tribes.  The 
** noble  red  man  of  the  forest"  is  the  man  of  the  fewest  neces- 
sities— and  most  of  them  are  supplied  by  his  wife.  [Laughter.] 
You  can  measure  the  culture  of  a  man  or  the  culture  of  a  com- 
munity by  the  multiplicity  and  degree  of  its  wants.  These  wants 
must  be  supplied,  and  they  stimulate  invention  and  productiop . 

I  am  told  that  these  inventors  are  not  educated  men.  I  ask 
for  whom  do  they  catev,  and  out  of  what  kind  of  communities 
do  they  come  ?  Mr.  Edson  would  hardly  find  a  market  for  his 
wares  among  the  Hottentots,  and  the  Bushmen  of  Africa  would 
hardly  give  rise  to  such  genius  as  his. 

In  a  community  of  true,  uniform,  and  high  intelligence  there 
may  be  no  great  monopoly  of  wealth,  no  princely  fortunes  to  be 
stared  at,  but  there  will  be  a  diffusion  of  wealth  and  virtue  that 
shall  bespeak  the  solidity  and  strength  of  the  community,  and 
show  that  it  knows  how  to  make  money  and  knows  how  to 
use  it. 

On  the  6th  of  December  there  occurred  a  transit  of  Venus. 
I  have  no  doubt  my  friend  Jacobs  would  get  a  view  of  it  through 
his  private  instrument,  but  it  was  a  pecuniary  loss  and  an  edu- 
cational shame,  that  there  could,  by  no  possibility  be  a  worthy 
observation  of  this  phenomenon  within  the  commonwealth  of 
Indiana.  I  have  no  doubt  the  loss  of  Henry  Draper  to  New 
York  and  to  the  nation,  by  premature  death,  was  an  infinitely 
greater  loss  than  would  be  the  passing  away  of  W.  H.  Vanderbilt 
and  his  entire  system  of  railroads. 

There  is  power  in  knowledge ;  there  is  wealth  in  knowledge. 
And  if  this  commonwealth  would  advance  in  wealth,  material 
comfort,  and  in  all  that  ministers  to  our  advantage,  let  it  make 
this  matter  of  education  its  constant  thought  and  enterprise.  I 
urge  this  duty  upon  the  state  because  the  development  of  mind 
and  the  development  of  character  is  the  highest  and  most  pro- 
ductive work  to  which  the  commonwealth  can  address  itself. 
What  is  the  state  for  ?  What  is  all  this  machinery  of  government 
for?  To  develop  the  resources  of  the  commonwealth.  And 
what  are  the  resources  of  the  commonwealth  ?    The  coal,  the 
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iron,  the  stone,  the  kaolin,  and  the  fertilizing  of  the  soil — that 
shall  fill  all  our  valleys  and  hills  with  growing  grain,  and  cover 
them  with  villages.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  commonwealth  to  do 
what  it  can  to  develop  these  resources.  Shall  we  improve  our 
breed  of  horses,  and  do  nothmg  to  improve  our  breed  of  men  ? 
Are  the  two  millions  of  people  within  the  limits  of  our  concimon- 
wealth  nothing? 

My  friend,  Professor  Campbell,  is  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
Legislature,  waiting  for  it  to  open  that  he  may  ask  for  an  appro- 
priation  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing the  swamps  of  the  Kankakee,  that  the  wealth  of  the  state 
may  be  increased  by  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Magnifi- 
cent proposition !  What  shall  we  do  to  drain  the  sw*amps  of 
ignorance,  the  standing  pools  of  intellectual  and  moral  death, 
breeding  apathy  and  pestilence  ?  Is  there  not  opportunity  for 
reaching  these  minds  aad  hearts  ? 

Indiana  has  her  boys  and  girls,  that  may  be  taken  in  the 
rough,  repulsive,  and  disinclined  as  they  may  be  to  all  educa- 
tion, yet  by  a  gentle  compulsion,  by  an  exercise  of  the  attraction 
of.  force,  we  may  impel  them  into  a  career  upon  which  once  en- 
tered, they  may  run  with  glad  delight,  and  not  only  infinite  ad- 
vantage to  themselves,  but  infinite  advantage  and  honor  to  the 
commonwealth  that  has  fostered  and  cared  for  and  advanced 
them. 

The  best  thing  that  the  commonwealth  can  do  with  its  chil- 
dren is  to  train,  develop,  and  educate  them.  Be  before-hand  in 
this  matter,  for  the  supply  must  exceed  the  demand.  Give  them 
a  right  to  all  the  benefits,  all  the  advantages  of  culture  which  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  receive,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
Let  the  primary,  the  high  school,  and  the  university  be  theirs 
freely. 

But  some  one  objects  to  this.  **Is  it  right,"  says  my  neigh- 
bor, "for  you  to  tax  me,  in  order  that  your  boy  may  go  to  col- 
lege?" **The  same  right,"  I  reply,  **that  you  have  to  tax  me, 
in  order  that  your  boy  may  go  to  the  state  prison.  You  have 
no  child  that  wishes  to  go  to  school ;  I  have  none  that  wishes  to 
go  to  jail ;  if  your  boy  goes  to  jail,  I  have  to  help  support  him 
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and  pay  his  way  to  get  there,  and  I  object  [Laughter.]  Yoa 
take  my  money  to  build  a  prison  and  a  gallows,  and  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  hangman,  and  tax  me  to  help  build  a  State  House — 
which  has  a  fine  prospect  of  being  adorned  with  a  magnificent 
mortgage.  I  never  expect  to  use  that  State  House ;  there  is  not 
the  slightest  prospect  that  I  shall  ever  be  Governor,  or  Superin^ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction, .  or  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 
I  am  told,  and  rightly  told,  that  this  is  for  the  advantage  and  the 
protection  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  I  must  pay  out  of  my 
pocket  toward  the  erection  of  a  jail  and  the  transportation  of  the 
prisoner,  because  it  is  a  protection  to  the  commonwealth  of  which 
I  am  a  part. 

Shall  not  you  be  taxed  for  the  enrichment  and  adornment  of 
the  commonwealth  in  building  school  houses,  colleges,  and  uni- 
verities  ?  Do  I  defraud  any  one  when  I  take  my  salary  from 
the  treasury  of  the  state,  any  more  than  the  warden  of  the  state 
prison  ?   At  least  I  take  it  without  any  reluctance.     [Laughter.] 

I  am  met  step  by  step  with  objections  to  the  proposition  I  am 
endeavonng  to  advance.  Step  by  step  the  position  of  the  ob- 
jector must  be  yielded.  I  consent  to  the  common  school,  you 
must  consent  to  the  high  school.  If  the  high  schools  are  smitten 
down,  five  years  will  not  elapse  until  the  door  of  every  school 
house  in  the  land  will  be  closed.  You  grant  the  high  school, 
you  must  grant  the  college.  Your  superintendent  will  tell  you 
that  our  development  is  not  the  primary,  the  intermediate,  the 
high  school  and  the  college,  but  the  other  way.  There  would 
never  have  been  an  elementary  school  if  there  had  not  been  a 
demand  for  it  created  through  the  existence  of  the  college.  You 
allow  this  commonwealth  to  close  the  doors  of  your  yniversity, 
to  fail  to  make  provision  for  the  highest  culture,  and  you  have 
doomed  your  entire  system  from  the  top-stone  to  the  foundation. 
The  elementary  education  can  not  exist  without  the  higher.  The 
influence  of  the  higher  culture  is  felt  in  the  lowest  depths,  as  the 
tide  of  the  mighty  sea  is  felt  in  the  minutest  rivulets  which  are 
its  tributaries.  The  great  University  of  England  exerts  a  magic 
influence  upon  the  schools  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  kindles- 
hopes  in  the  heart  of  the  struggling  boy  that  some  day  he  may 
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go  to  Oxford  or  to  Cambridge.  So  when  I  plead  to  you  for  ed- 
ucation, I  ask  for  it  in  its  fullest,  highest,  most  glorious  sense, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  great  things  for  the  commonwealth  to  do, 
to  develop  its  resources,  and  these  are  resources  of  mind  and 
heart  We  want  the  power  that  can  create  literature,  that  can 
create  science,  that  can  create  art.  We  want  the  commonwealth 
to  stand  conspicuous  before  the  eyes  of  the  entire  world,  not 
simply  on  account  of  its  quarries,  its  walnut  trees,  its  varied  for- 
ests, but  because  of  its  men  and  women ;  that  it  may  grow  in 
the  general  light  and  heat  of  a  magnificent  intelligence  and  cul- 
ture. I  want  the  time  to  come  when  the  poorest  boy,  struggling 
in  the  depths  of  poverty,  with  no  word  of  sympathy  or  encour- 
agement, with  no  living  soul  to  whom  he  dare  whisper  the  aspi- 
rations of  his  heart,  none  but  the  silent  God,  to  whom  he  can 
tell  the  story  of  his  longings,  I  want  him  to  feel  that  this  Com- 
monwealth shelters  him  and  surrounds  him,  and  that  there  is  a 
friend  that  wUl  make  free  and  easy  every  step  to  that  magnifi- 
cent crown  that  lures  him  on.  This  is  the  intimate  relation  that 
exists  between  education  and  the  commonwealth.  This  is  the 
work  that  lies  before  us  at  this  hour. 

I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  think  that  in  anything  I  have  said  I 
have  implied  one  word  of  criticism  upon  the  efforts  that  are  be- 
ing made  by  our  religious  denominations,  and  private  endeavors 
for  doing  this  work  of  education.  I  stand  before  you,  pledging 
myself  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  rejoice  when  the  Methodist  de- 
nomination of  our  state  shall  make  good  the  proposal  of  one  of 
our  most  generous  and  wealthy  citizens.  I  should  be  ungrateful 
if  I  had  aught  but  praise  for  the  denominations  for  their  endeav- 
ors to  advance  education.  But  the  great  commonwealth  of  In- 
diana dare  not  rely  upon  the  private  benevolence  of  her  citizens. 
She  dare  not  receive  as  the  only  means  by  which  these  ends  may 
be  secured,  the  gift  that  comes  from  private  or  denominational 
charity.  The  commonwealth  owes  it  to  itself  to  see  that  these 
political  perils  are  averted,  that  all  these  means  of  advancing  in 
wealth  through  advance  in  culture,  be  secured  to  her  people ; 
and  to  see  to  it  to-day  that  the  minds  of  her  children  that  must 
look  to  her,  have  all  that  they  can  use  for  the  development  of 
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mind  and  heart,  which  shall  make  them  not  only  worthy  citi- 
zens, but  most  effective  and  influential  in  behalf  of  the  common- 
wealth. By  recognizing  the  responsibilities  of  the  hour,  there 
will  be  diffused  throughout  the  commonwealth  that  intelligence 
which  shall  be  its  own  reproducing  power.  There  will  be  that 
culture  that  will  make  public  sentiment  so  strong,  so  fruitful, 
that  the  inroads  of  illiteracy  will  be  an  impossibility  and  ignor- 
ance will  be  overthrown. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS* 

ASSOCIATION. 


Indianapolis,  Tuesday,  Dec.  26,   1882. 

The  Indiana  Teachers'  Association  met  in  \V&  twenty-ninth 
annual  convention,  in  Plymouth  Church,  and  was  called  to  or- 
der at  8:30  p.  M.,  by  the  retiring  president,  H.  B.  Jacobs. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown. 

President  Jacobs  then  delivered  an  informal  address  of  wel- 
come.    [See  it  in  full  on  preceding  pages.] 

The  President-elect,  Prof.  H.  S.  Tarbeil,  then  delivered  his 
inaugural  address.  He  thanked  the  Association  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him  in  electing  him  to  preside  at  this  meeting, 
so  soon  after  coming  to  the  state,  because  it  was  a  recognition 
that  he  is  counted  as  one  among  the  Indiana  teachers.  [His 
address  on  *'The  Relation  of  the  Imagination  to  Educational 
Work,"  will  be  hereafter  published  in  full.] 

Samuel  Lilly,  of  Gosport,  was  appointed  Assistant  Recording 
Secretary,  and  U.  M.  Rank  Assistant  Railroad  Secretary. 

Adjourned. 

Wednesday,  9:00  a.  m. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  was  called  to  order  by  H.  S. 
Tarbeil.  Prof.  Loomis,  of  Indianapolis,  led  the  opening  exer- 
cises, which  consisted  in  singing  '*  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee/^ 
by  the  Association. 

The  following  committees  were  then  appointed  : 


Cy^ 
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On  Obtaining  Situations — J.  K.  Walts  of  Logansport,  W.  H. 
Wiley  of  Terre  Haute,  Mrs.  McRae  of  Muncie. 

On  Resolutions — J.  J.  Cooper  of  Evansville,  M.  Seller  of  Terre 
Haute,  Mary  Nicholson  of  Indianapolis. 

The  first  paper  read  was  on  "Relative  Values  of  Discipline 
and  Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools,"  by  W.  F.  Yocum,  Pres. 
of  Fort  Wayne  College.     jThe  prper  will  be  printed  in  full.] 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened  by  Edward  Taylor, 
Supt.  of  the  Vincennes  schools.     He  said ;  ' 

The  pcquisition  of  knowledge  and  development  of  mind  is  the 
object  of  our  education.  Mere  accumulation  of  learning  alone  is 
not  what  constitutes  education ;  it  consists  in  work.  We  have  per- 
sons whose  mental  activity  has  run  toward  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge,  but  who  have  failed  to  use  it,  and  the  worl^  has  never 
been  benefited  by  it.  To  impart  knowledge  without  the  ability  to 
use  it  is  like  loading  down  our  pupils  with  a  mass  of  baggage  instead 
of  putting  them  in  possession  of  tools  which  they  can  use  with  ad- 
vantage. The  world  is  asking,  "What  work  can  you  do  better  in 
consequence  of  the  discipline  the  schools  have  given  you  ?  "  Unless 
they  can  answer  that  they  are  able  to  do  better  work,  we  may  expect 
upon  our  work  the  popular  verdict  of  "  a  failure." 

There  is  in  the  minds  of  our  pupils  ability  of  which  they  are  un- 
conscious ;  the  ability  to  think,  and  to  work,  and  to  do  real  workjis 
what  we  should  expect  of  our  pupils. 

Michael  Seiler,  of  the  State  Normal,  would  place  these  two  ele- 
ments upon  a  level  with  each  other.  If  the  instructor  gives  attention 
to  the  matter  of  correct  and  orderly  instruction,  he  need  not  be  con- 
cerned about  the  discipline.     That  will  naturally  follow. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Brown  said :  All  true  teaching  consists  in  the  training 
of  two  faculties,  (i)  Correct  Observation,  and  (2)  Logical  Thinking. 
Teach  the  child  to  observe  everything  in  books  and  out  of  books, 
and  to  see  everything  in  its  relations.  The  student  depends  too 
much  upon  his  ability  to  remember  other  people* s  ideas,  rather  than 
to  do  his  own  thinking.  The  power  of  thinking  is  the  great  faculty 
after  all ;  the  ability  to  think,  and  then  to  think  aloud, 

W.  A.  Bell  said :  It  occurs  to  me  that  different  stages  of  education 
demand  a  varied  emphasis  in  the  application  of  the  two  thoughts  be- 
fore us.  The  little  child  is  first  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  facts 
upon  which  to  reason.  As  his  course  of  study  advances  he  reasons 
more.  In  the  upper  grades  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  relation  of 
the  facts  accumulated.    Then  still  later  the  chief  work  is  discipline. 
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J.  M.  Strasburg,  of  Richmond,  thought  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
form in  the  manner  in  which  teachers  are  tested  as  to  their  ability 
for  the  work.  As  long  as  they  are  examined  more  with  reference 
to  what  they  have  learned,  than  to  what  they  have  thought,  so  long 
we  find  teachers  instilling  the  same  principles  into  the  minds  of  their 
pupils. 

Mr.  Tarbell  said,  in  answer  to  the  criticism  upon  the  State  Board 
questions,  that  the  sentiment  of  the  board  is  very  different  from  its 
action.  It  is  governed  in  its  action  by  what  is  considered  the  desire 
of  county  superintendents  and  trustees.  Theory  and  Practice  would 
have  a  much  more  important  place  than  they  do  have,  if  they  fol- 
lowed their  inclinations. 

The  discussion  was  continued  at  some  length,  and  followed 
by  a  recess. 

Mrs.  Wells  presented  the  subject  of  Temperance.  She  read  a 
petition,'  prepared  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  to  be  signed  by  the  ed- 
ucators of  the  state,  and  presented  to  the  coming  Legislature,, 
asking  them  to  pass  a  law  that  the  question  of  Temperance  shall 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  She  wished  that  the  petition  be 
adopted  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  or  by  signature.  [This  pe- 
tition was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Seiler, 
Jacobs,  and  Woods.] 

Miss  Lida  D.  Hadley,  of  Richmond,  then  read  a  paper  on 

"ESSENTIALS   IN    EDUCATION." 

She  considered  the  work  of  the  teacher  eaual  in  importance  to 
that  of  the  minister.  She  named  as  essentials  good  primary  train- 
ing, health,  moral  training,  directing  to  good  literature,  cultivation 
of  eye  and  ear.  There  are  responsibtlities  required  at  our  hands 
which  we  have  not  fulfilled.  If  we  wish  to  build  a  fine  house  we 
employ  a  master  builder,  but  in  the  molding  bf  the  human  mind  we 
too  often  employ  deficient  workers,  and  the  profession  is  often  de- 
graded by  what  might  have  been  skilled  labor.  Printary  teachers 
should  understand  mathematics  and  science.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  anybody  will  do  to  teach  the  primary  department.  Teach- 
ing is  like  algebra.  We  use  symbols  and  unknown  quantities.  In 
school  work  there  is  one  quantity  which  often  comes  out  minus 
when  it  should  always  be  plus,  and  that  is  health.  We  forget  the 
relation  between  the  mind  and  the  body.  But  there  is  coming  a 
reaction.  We  can  not  waste  our  physical  energies  without  becoming 
bankrupt.  The  more  idle  and  inattentive  pupils  are,  the  more  need 
they  have  of  love.    In  Froebers  own  words,  "  Let  us  love  the  chil- 
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drcn."  Let  a  white  soul  shine  in  your  face,  and  let  every  fibre  of 
your  being  thrill  and  give  expression  to  your  heart's  best  thoughts. 
In  disciplining  children  that  are  restless  and  disorderly,  "a  recess  is 
better  than  a  spanking." 

We  should  hold  up  to  the  pupils  the  beauty  of  knowledge,  not  as 
a  task  but  a  delightful  privilege.  They  will  learn  by  and  by  that 
pursuit  is  almost  sweeter  than  possession.  Every  day's  work  should 
be  planned.  Nothing  can  supersede  patient,  thoughtful  drudgery. 
Mere  enthusiasm  does  nothing.  General  instruction  should  meet  a 
definite  need  and  follow  a  definite  plan,  and  it  should  serve  as  many 
purposes  as  possible.  We  should  teach  slowly  and  accurately^ 
always  recognizing  the  fact  that  knowledge  has  a  physical  basis. 

D,  W.  Thomas,  of  Wabash,  opened  the  discussion  of  this 
topic  in  a  well-arranged  paper. 

He  thought  that  one  essential  should  be  an  adaptation  of  the 
studies  to  the  demands  growing  out  of  an  orderly  and  natural  men- 
tal growth.  A  teacher  must  understand  the  laws  of  mental  action. 
•  In  early  parts  of  the  course,  pupils  should  pursue  those  studies  which 
are  objective  and  material,  and  which  cultivate  observation  and  ac- 
quirement ;  later  in  the  course,  those  which  tend  to  develop  reason 
and  judgment.  Essentials  in  the  teacher,  are  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  mind  and  acquaintance  with  facts — knowledge  which 
can  be  used  with  the  pupils. 

Adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. — The  first  exercise  in  the  afternoon  was 
a  short  paper  by  Timothy  Wilson,  on  the  last  paper  of  the  forenoon. 
He  thinks  the  science  of  government  an  essential  of  education. 

After  a  song  by  the  Association,  led  by  Prof.  Loorais,  Howard 
Sandison,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  presented  a  very  thought- 
ful and  carefully  prepared  paper  on  *  *  Psychology  and  the  Pre- 
ceptor. "  The  thought  of  the  paper  was  such  that  to  understand 
it  one  must  read  it  carefully  and  studiously. 

The  paper  was  ably  discussed  by  Prof.  Study,  of  Greencastle, 
who  said : 

As  the  minister  must  understand  the  mind  that  he  may  apply  in 
theology  the  problems  of  practical  life,  and  the  lawyer  must  know 
the  mind  that  he  may  awaken  the  sympathy  and  touch  the  heart  of 
those  who  hold  the  interests  of  his  clients,  so  the  teacher  should 
know  the  mind  which  is  entrusted  (o  his  care  for  its  development  in 
its  various  functions.  The  mass  of  those  who  are  making  teaching 
a  business  to-day  are  almost  utterly  ignorant  of  this  subject. 
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Dr.  £.  K  White,  of  Purdue,  said : 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  must  be  con- 
ceded by  all.  I  am  glad  our  Normal  School  has  taken  hold  of  this 
work,  and  hope  our  Science  of  Education  will  be  so  formulated  that 
teachers  will  have  something  to  study  on  this.  But  in  teaching,  the 
teacher  must  forget  this  psychology.  This  may  seem  strange.  The 
artist,  when  he  so  masters  the  principles  of  his  art,  that  he  uncon- 
sciously embodies  them,  is  the  true  artist.  We  must  see  that  our 
teachers  do  not  grind  out  psychology  before  their  classes.  We  must 
see  that  they  are  working  without  a  consciousness  of  the  principles 
they  apply.  With  the  class  before  him  the  teacher  must  be  such  a 
master  of  what  he  proposes  to  do,  that  he  goes  through  with  it  with- 
out a  thought  of  these  principles.  The  teacher  is  not  a  true  teacher 
until  his  pedagogic  training  disappears.  The  true  orator  never 
thinks  when  speaking  about  the  accuracy  of  his  speech.  It  should 
he  a  point  to  be  made  by  every  teacher  to  settle  all  questions  of 
teaching  outside  of  the  school  room,  .and  then  teaching  will  come 
out  in  its  best  form  as  naturally  as  a  stream  flows  from  its  fountain. 
All  true  teaching  comes  from  the  contact  of  soul  with  soul,  without 
anything  coming  between  ;  it  is  spirit  speaking  to  spirit. 

After  recess  the  Association  was  entertained  by  a  recitation 
presented  by  Mrs.  Nellie  D.  Horn,  of  Indianapolis. 

Jesse  H.  Brown  then  presented  an  exercise  to  explain  Draw- 
ing, as  managed  in  the  Indianapolis  schools. 

In  grammar  schools  the  work  assumes  three  forms :  The  orna- 
mental, representative,  and  constructive;  these  are  preceded  by 
primary  and  followed  by  advance  work.  These  are  points  in  the  plan 
of  teaching: 

1.  Figures  of  plane  geometry  underlie  all  the  balance  of  the  sci- 
ence. 

2.  A  study  of  both  natural  and  conventional  forms. 

3.  A  study  of  instrumental  drawings. 

4.  A  study  of  historical  ornaments,  as  the  acanthus  leaf. 

5.  Attention  to  flat  and  round  drawings. 

6.  Also  to  perspective  and  color. 

Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue,  continued  the  subject  by 
presenting  some  forms  that  may  be  used  even  in  country  schools. 
He  dosed  by  saying  that  the  whole  question  of  drawing  is  con- 
tained in  position,  direction,  and  distance.     Adjourned. 

Evening  Session. — At  the  beginning  of  the  session  the  fol- 
k>wing  Committee  on  Nominations  was  appointed : 
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First  district,  W.  M.  Vansickle ;  2d  district,  £.  B.  Milam ;  3d  dis- 
trict, H.  B.  Jacobs;  4th  district,  J.  H.  Van  Houten;  5th  district,  S.  P. 
Neidigh  ;  6th  district,  R.  \V.  Wood ;  7th  district,  J.  W.  Stout ;  8th  dis- 
trict, W.W.  Byers ;  9th  district,  R.  G.  Boone ;  loth  district,  C.  P.  Doney ; 
iith  district,  A.  H.  Hastings;  12th  district,  W.  F.  Yocura;  13th  dis- 
trict, S.  £.  Miller. 

President  Tarbell  then  read  telegrams  from  the  State  Associ- 
ations of  Kansas  and  Illinois. 

After  music  by  the  Apollo  Quartette,  of  Indianapolis,  the 
annual  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Moss,  President  of  the 
State  University,  on  the  subject,  **  Education  and  the  Common- 
wealth.''    [See  a  full  extract  on  preceding  pages.] 

Thursday  Morning,  9:00. 

The  Association  joined  in  singing,  led  by  Prof.  Loomis,  the 
hymn,  **  I  need  Thee  every  hour."  Prayer  was  offered  by  Prof. 
J.  H.  Martin,  of  Madison. 

The  special  committee  on  the  Temperance  petition  presented 
iht  following : 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  consider  that  it  at 
present  is  inexpedient  to  take  action  on  the  petition  in  question. 

M.  Seiler, 
William  S.  Wood. 
H.  B.  Jacobs, 

The  report  was  concurred  in,  because  of  a  desire  to  avoid,  in 
the  selection  of  studies,  all  mooted  questions  of  morals  or  poli- 
cies. • 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Cunningham,  of  Madison,  then  read  a  paper  on 

** CULTIVATION   OF  THE   POWERS  OF   EXPRESSION." 

In  this  she  said  that  there  are  two  forms  of  expression ,  the  natural 
and  the  artificial.  The  latter  includes  spoken  and  written  language, 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  etc.,  while  the  former  embraces  signs, 
gestures,  and  the  articulate  sounds  which  constitute  the  universal 
language  which  binds  mankind  together. 

The  various  natural  forms  are  evanescent.  Something  more  per- 
manent was  demanded.  Hieroglyphics  were  introduced.  Dramas 
are  numerous  with  children.  They  are  naturally  dramatic.  The 
cat  and  dog  are  the  characters  in  much  of  the  child's  life.  They 
enjoy  expressing  what  they  hear  and  see.    In  beginning  the  devel- 
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•opment,  the  word  method  in  reading  is  preferable,  because  here  the 
foundation  for  true  expression  is  to  be  laid.  The  things  necessary 
are  ideas,  words,  and  grammatical  relations.  We  must  have  ideas.  To 
orqiinate  ideas  one  must  first  begin  by  cultivating  the  imagination. 
First  the  external  object,  then  the  likeness  of  the  object  fixed  in  the 
brain  by  sight.  Observation  creates  ideas.  Let  the  children  give 
expression  to  thrir  ideas  by  relating  what  they  have  seen  on  their 
way  to  and  from  school  It  is  best  to  avoid  direct  criticism  with 
children  of  all  ages,  lliey  should  be  trained  to  give  expression  to 
their  ideas  on  paper  as  soon  as  they  can  write  short  sentences. 
Without  previous  training  this  would  be  difficult,  but  now  they  are 
led  to  feel  that  they  are  only  writing  what  they  would  otherwise  say. 
Fluency  depends  on  a  command  of  language.  Purity  of  language 
among  us  is  affected  by  foreign  pupils,  by  the  presence  of  slang,  and 
by  poor  or  impure  papers  and  books.  To  cultivate  a  taste  for  the 
good,  read  specimens  of  both  good  and  bad  literature  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  show  the  difference  between  them. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  of  the  charm  of  facial  expression.  The 
youBger  the  child  the  more  it  depends  upon  this.  The  chief  cause 
of  the  difficulty  in  inducing  pupils  of  the  upper  grades  to  employ 
facial  expression  is  lack  of  early  training.  Placidity  of  countenance 
•detracts  much  from  a  speaker.  He  who  would  succeed  in  teaching 
expression  must  appeal  to  the  inborn  instincts  of  the  early  child- 
aature. 

S.  E.  Miller,  of  Michigan  City,  opened  the  discussion  of  the 
paper  by  saying  his  remarks  would  be  bnt  an  echo  of  the  paper. 

Cultivation  of  expression  should  include  all  means  by  which  one 
may  convey  impressions  to  another.  A  pupil  does  not  know  well 
vhat  he  can  not  tell.  Teach  words  by  teaching  their  opposites  and 
their  meanings.  Cultivate  a  knowledge  of  derivations  and  choice 
of  words.  Our  experiences  here  are  vibrations  between  opposites, 
from  pleasure  to  pain,  etc.  Let  children  learn  to  read  by  using  the 
written  forms  of  their  own  thoughts.  Vfe  can  not  express  the  thoughts 
of  another,  when  we  can  not  express  our  own.  The  meaning  should 
bring  out  expression,  and  not  the  expression  bring  out  the  meaning 

C.  W.  Hodgin,  of  Rushville,  in  continuing  the  discussion, 
aid: 

The  power  of  expression  is  one  of  the  chief  things  the  primary 
teacher  is  engaged  in.  One  thought  contained  in  the  paper  should 
be  dwelt  upon.  While  the  little  child  is  telling  his  story  do  not 
bring  in  any  criticism  until  he  is  through.  Nothing  will  throw  cold 
vater  upon  his  enthusiasm  so  much  as  that.    He  will  lose  his  inter- 
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^X  in  completing  what  he  has  begun,  and  his  class-mates  will  not 
dare  to  say  anything  lest  they  be  taken  down  in  the  same  way. 

Prof.  J.  T.  McAvoy :  We  should  be  guarded  in  the  use  of  facial 
expression.  It  must  come  from  the  heart.  I  am  not  sure  that  such 
A  thing  as  teaching  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  public  school 
teacher.  Gesture  has  nothing  to  do  with  speech ;  it  says  what  the 
voice  can  not  say,  in  another  and  a  better  way.  Gesture  is  the  bond 
of  union  between  feeling  and  thought.  The  face  expresses  the  feel' 
ing,  then  the  hands,  and  then  the  voice.  If  this  is  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  school  teacher  I  shall  be  glad,  for  I  have  difficulty  in 
teaching  it  to  older  pupils. 

£.  £.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University,  said:  That  there  seemed 
to  be  two  objects  of  instruction  in  language :  primarily,  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  form  ideas  of  his  own,  to  express  these  in  words,  and  to 
judge  of  them  after  they  are  expressed;  secondly,  to  judge  of  the 
ideas  as  expressed  by  others.  In  the  discussion,  attention  seemed 
to  be  directed  almost  solely  to  the  expression,  and  to  the  judgment 
or  criticism  of  the  expression,  by  pupils.  Back  of  both  of  these  was 
the  thorough  possession  of  the  idea  or  thought,  without  which  both 
the  expression  and  criticism  must  be  inaccurate.  Unless  pupils  are 
taught  to  observe,  to  group,  and  to  reflect,  there  can  not  be  much 
"power"  in  the  "expression.** 

After  a  short  recess,  Mr.  J.  K.  Walts  moved  that  it  be  the 
duty  of  the  Permanent  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  have  published 
in  the  Indiana  School  Journal  of  February  a  report  showing  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Association.     It  was  carried. 

Charles  F.  Coffin,  Supt.  of  the  sch6ols  of  New  Albany,  read 
a  paper  on 

**THE  TEACHING   OF   THRIFT   IN   THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS." 

He  said:  Education  is  a  mastery  over  time.  When  men  gain, 
any  time  above  that  needed  to  supply  physical  wants,  they  can  make 
some  advance  toward  a  higher  life.  It  is  no  slight  difference  whether 
men  shall  conquer  time,  or  follow  wherever  he  shall  lead.  It  is  the 
difference  between  being  a  slave  in  the  world  and  a  master. 

The  public  school  should  teach  the  boys  and  girls  the  principles 
of  economy.    It  should  teach  the  value  of  money ;  its  legitimate  use» 
and  itt  common  abuse.    To  send  children  out  into  the  world  without 
such  knowledge  ii  ai  serious  a  neglect  as  to  leave  them  ignorant  or 
mathematics. 

Poverty  it  not  lo  much  the  result  of  low  wages,  as  of  improvident 
habiis.  Many  mechanics  receive  salaries  that  professional  men, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  teachers,  would  be  glad  to  get.    The  laboring 
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vian  too  often  says  to  his  soul :  "  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.*'  When 
4  time  of  social  pressure  comes,  he  is  but  a  few  weeks  ahead  of  want. 
The  evil  of  improvidence  is  deep-seated.  It  can  not  be  romoved  by 
•law.  It  can  be  removed  only  by  business  training  in  early  life,  and 
in  the  public  school  such  training  should  be  given. 

How  ?  By  example.  Teachers  should  use  with  care  articles  in 
the  school- room.  By  precept.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  use  their 
hooks  and  clothes  carefully.  They  should  be  taught  economic  max- 
ims. Spend  less  than  you  earn.  Pay  ready  money.  Keep  out  of 
debt    Keep  an  account  of  receipts  and  expenses. 

Iowa  is  trying  a  school-b^ing  system,  by  which  the  schools  are 
-connected  with  the  world  of  business.  Whether  these  methods  are 
the  best  or  not,  does  not  matter.  Some  kind  of  teaching  in  this  very 
important  branch  should  be  given. 

In  a  few  generations  the  laborer  would  begin  to  own  his  house. 
He  might  find  time  to  read  a  book,  or  admire  a  picture.  He  would 
-cease  to  be  a  slave  and  become  a  master. 

Sapt.  J.  M.  Bloss  opened  the  discussion  of  this  paper. 

I  most  heartily  endorse  this  paper.  The  schools  are  not  simply  for 
-the  purpose  of  giving  intellectual  culture.  This  alone  never  makes 
-good  citizens;  never  will  make  honest  men  and  truthful  women. 
There  is  no  argument  h^ld  before  the  people  urging  that  they  should 
he  taxed  to  sustain  the  schools,  that  does  not  look  forward  to  mak- 
ing  better  men  and  women.  The  man  who  fails  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions, who  goes  into  debt  for  the  support  of  his  family  or  himself 
without  any  prospect  of  paying  that  debt,  is  dishonest.  The  object 
i>f  the  school  should  be  to  teach  right  habits  of  thought  and  action, 
that  will  be  carried  into  practical  life.  The  teacher  who  fails  in  this, 
^Is  in  one  of  the  most  important  duties. 

The  man  who  does  not  live  within  his  income  is  dishonest.  We 
should  teach  that  to  the  children.  We  can  teach  thrift  by  example 
>in  the  care  with  which  we  look  after  the  material  of  the  schocH ;  and 
we  should  teach  the  child  to  be  careful,  to  save  and  protect  his  own 
school  material.  If  you  do  that,  you  are  fixing  correct  habits  of 
saving  that  which  is  useful. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  we  as  teachers  are  so  much  interested  in  the 
4ntellectual  growth  of  our  children  that  we  neglect  their  moral  growth  ? 
Is  it  not  true  that  we  so  magnify  intellectual  greatness  that  physical 
labor  is  ignored  ?  The  boy  who  does  not  know  what  physical  labor 
is,  is  likely  to  grow  up  a  spendthrift.  We  want  to  teach  children 
what  a  cent  is  worth,  and  then  they  will  know  better  how  to  spend 
It  I  think  this  an  important  subject,  worthy  the  consideration  of 
-erery  teacher,  because  we  are  looking  forward  to  building  up  men 
and  women,  and  not  a  class  who  are  to  be  fostered  and  sustained 
lyy  the  state. 
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Prof.  Amzi  Atwater,  of  the  State  University,  thought  the  paper  oa 
this  subject  the  best  he  had  heard  since  coming  to  the  city,  perh^» 
because  it  contained  some  of  his  favorite  household  maxims.  He 
then  gave  the  following  rules,  which  he  thought  it  would  be  well  tx> 
write  upon  the  black-board  and  impress  upon  the  minds  and  hearts- 
of  the  children  :  "There  is  no  luxury  so  great  as  ready  money.'* 
'*  If  you  can  not  have  a  fine  house  and  have  money  in  pocket,  hare 
a  poor  house."  "The  time  to  pay  debts  is  when  you  make  them.'* 
"  The  man  who  spends  less  than  he  earns  is  rich."  "  When  yon 
think  of  buying  an  article,  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket,  and  if  you 
have  not  the  ready  money,  don't  buy  it." 

If  the  children  do  not  see  us  with  cigars  in  our  mouths  and  spend- 
ing money  for  a  foolish  thing  that  is  not  needed,  then  they  will  learn 
something  from  us.    I  feel  that  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  done  us. 
more  service  than  any  other  person.    To  be  master  of  the  situation 
financially  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  in  the  world. 

Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson  thought  that  the  teaching  of  drawing 
had  much  to  do  with  impressing  the  minds  of  pupils  with  the  dignity 
ot  labor. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Irwin,  of  Fort  Wayne,  endorsed  the  thought  of  Prof. 
Thompson.  In  the  schools  of  Fort  Wayne  we  put  drawing  into  the 
hands  of  the  children  when  they  enter  school.  We  try  to  make  it 
educate  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  head  together.  If  you  do  not  do 
this,  you  do  not  educate  at  all. 

Can  we  derive  advantages  from  the  teaching  of  drawing  ?  I  can 
point  to  a  number  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  i6  and  17  who  are 
now  occupying  profitable  positions  and  obtaining  good  salaries  as 
the  result  of  cultivating  a  special  talent  for  drawing.  I  can  point  to 
hundreds  of  homes  to-day  that  were  absolute  hovels  a  few  years 
ago,  and  receptacles  for  pigs,  cows,  and  all  sorts  of  animals,  that 
now  have  about  them  neat  fences,  beautiful  gardens,  pictures  on  the 
walls,  books  on  the  tables,  and  children  who  can  read  those  books,, 
and  parents  who  can  thank  God  that  they  have  had  that  education. 

This  transformation  he  considered  as  the  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  drawing  into  the  schools. 

Geo.  F.  Bass,  of  Indianapolis,  wished  to  take  exceptions  to  the- 
assertion  that  had  been  made  that  the  person  who  does  not  live 
within  his  means  is  dishonest.    A  person  may  have  to  borrow 
money — may  not  be  able  to  live  within  his  income,  and  yet  be- 
honest. 

Afternoon  Session. — The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nom- 
inations being  called  for,  Chairman  Jacobs,  of  New  Albany,, 
made  the  following  report ; 
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For  yVvxMSrif/— Dr.  John  S.  Irwin,  Fort  Wayne. 

Vk^'fyesid^fUS'-NsLthsLn  Ncwby,  Tcrrc  Haute ;  D.  W.  Thomas, 
Wabash ;  J.  A.  Kibbie.  KendallviUe ;  Timothy  Wilson,  Henry  Co. ; 
J.  K.  Walts,  Logansport. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Annie  E.  H.  Lemon,  Spencer. 

Railroad  Secretary — George  F.  Bass,  Indianapolis. 

Treasurer— 1>.  E.  Hunter,  Washington. 

Executive  Committee — J.  N.  Study,  chairman,  Greencastle;  J.  M. 
Strasburg,  Richmond;  Edward  Taylor,  Vincennes;  W,  H.  Fertich^ 
Mishawaka;  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  Muncie;  Wm.  W.  Fuller^ 
Boonville ;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Moflfatt,  Rushville.  * 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  William  A.  Bell,  of  the  Indiana 
School  Journal,  on  "The  Recent  Criticisms  on  Public  Schools.*' 
[The  paper  will  be  printed.] 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened  by  E.  H.  Butler,  of 
Winchester. 

He  thinks  that  many  criticisms  are  made  from  the  standpoint  of 
ignorance.  Something  should  be  done  to  secure  as  good  teachers 
for  district  schools  as  for  the  graded  schools.  We  are  going  back- 
ward in  the  use  of  our  mother  tongue.  We  do  not  ifse  as  good  £ng» 
lish  as  did  our  forefathers. 

Prof.  8.  R.  Hoshour,  the  oldest  teacher  in  the  state,  was  called 

on,  and  made  a  few  very  interesting  remarks  in  regard  to  hi» 

past  work  in  the  schools  of  this  state.     He  expressed  himself  in 

favor  of  compulsory  cessation  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  compulsory 

education. 

treasurers'  report. 

D.  £.  Hunter,  Treasurer,  in  account  with 

Indiana  State  Teachers*  Association,  Dr. 

Dec.  35,  1882.    To  cash  on  hand $815 
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$184  15 
D.  *E.  Hunter,  Pgrm.  Sgc  and  Treas,  L  S.  71  A. 

RESOLUTIONS   ADOPTED. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  H.  B.  Jacobs^  the  following  coraplimen- 
tary  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Indiana  deems 
it  proper  to  put  on  record  its  high  appreciation  of  the  eminent  ser- 
vices of  Hon.  J.  M.  Bloss  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  past  two  years.  His  experience  in  educational  work,  and  his 
general  knowledge  of  the  various  departments  of  the  public  school 
system  of  Indiana,  have  particularly  fitted  him  for  the  high  position 
he  has  occupied.  The  wise  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has 
discharged  the  delicate  and  complex  duties  of  his  important  office* 
has  done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  this 
state,  and  to  keep  Indiana  in  the  advanced  position  in  school  mat- 
ters which  she  had  reached  under  his  predecessors.  For  Mr.  Bloss 
personally  we  have  the  highest  regard,  and  express  the  hope  that 
we  may  long  enjoy  his  presence,  and  the  schools  the  benefit  of  his 
zeal  and  influence. 

After  a  short  recess  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  was  read  and  unanimously  adopted : 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  the  numerous  friends  of  the  late  Hon. 
John  I.  Morrison  received  the  news  of  his  death.  His  ability,  effi- 
ciency, honesty,  and*  devotion  to  duty,  in  every  station  of  life,  gained 
for  him  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him. 

He  was  bom  in  1806,  in  Franklin  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  He  came 
to  Indiana  in  1826,  and  settled  in  Salem,  Washington  county.  Here 
he  established  a  school,  which  became  widely  known  for  the  sound, 
practical  learning  and  accurate  scholarship  of  its  pupils»  among 
whom  we  have  only  space  to  mention  John  S.  Campbell,  Barnabas 
C.  Hobbs,  Washington  C.  De  Pauw,  General  Nathaniel  Kimball,  and 
Newton  Booth.  He  served  in  both  houses  of  the  State  Legislature, 
and  was  a  member  ot  the  Constitutional  Convention.    As  chairman 
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x>f  the  Committee  on  Education^  by  the  perseverance  and  determi- 
nation  for  which  he  was  noted,  Mr.  Morrison  secured  the  adoption 
of  the  article  on  education,  and  was  sole  author  of  the  section  which 
secured  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  subject  of  this  memorial  held  many  offices  of  public  trust,  in 
all  of  which  he  was  ever  known  as  a  most  faithful  officer.  His  high 
sense  of  duty,  his  broad  culture,  his  zealous  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
-education,  and  his  purity  of  life — all  commendable  and  worthy  of 
•imitation  as  elements  of  character — ^though  he  be  dead,  still  live  to 
guide  and  instruct  us.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resohftd^  That  we  will  ever  cherish  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
as  the  co-laborer  and  special  defender  of  public  education  in  In- 
^iana. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  this  Association  recognize  the 
value  of  these  annual  gatherings,  where  questions  concerning  the 
welfare  of  every  class  of  society  are  discussed. 

Resolved,  That,  as  citizens  and  officials,  we  will  use  every  en- 
<lcavor  so  to  influence  those  under  our  temporary  guardianship  that 
they  may  acquire  the  self-control  whose  result  is  temperance,  and 
the  moral  purpose  whose  product  is  integrity. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  offi- 
■dals  of  the  several  railroads  centering  here,  and  to  the  hotels  of  this 
city,  for  the  low  rates,  excellent  accommodations,  and  other  courte- 
sies extended  to  its  members. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  hereby  acknowledges  its  appreci- 
ation of  the  very  efficient  services  rendered  by  its  several  officers  in 
managing  the  business  of  the  present  session. 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  Apollo  Club 
of  this  city  for  their  excellent  music. 

During  the  meetings  of  the  Association  congratulatory  tele- 
grams were  received  from  the  State  Associations  of  Kansas, 
Illinois^  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan. 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  President, 
Annie  E.  H.  Lemon,  Se<^y. 


NAMES 

'Cf  Persons  Enrolled  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Indiana  SteUo 

Teachers^  Association  at  Indianapolis,  Dec,  26,  27  and  28,  1882, 

Adams  County — G.  W.  Luckey,  Bertha  M.  Luckey,  Decatur. 
Allen  County — W.  F.  Yocum,  John  S.  Irwin,  Spencer  R.  Smith, 
Fort  Wayne. 
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Bartholomew— Hugh  S.  Quick,  Walter  Wallace.  John  M.  Wal- 
lace,. Columbus;  £.  D.  Bosworth,  Oxford. 

Benton — Mattie  Tallmadge,  Fowler. 

Boone — T.  H.  Dunn,  D.  D.  Blakeman,  O.  C.Charlton,  Lebanoar 
W.  H.  Ashley,  Jamestown;  S.  N.  Cragun,  Zionsville;  A.  Bosenber- 
ger,  Thorntown. 

Brown— S.  P.  Neidigh,  Nashville. 

Carroll—^  C.  Sterling,  Camden ;  Winnie  C.  Scott,  A.  W.  Dun- 
kle,  Mary  B.  McReynolds,  Emma  B.  Shealy,  S.  B.  McCracken, 
Delphi ;  Jacob  Barnard,  Flora. 

Cass— Fannie  Knowlton,  Ella  G.  Knowlton,  C.  P.  Doney,  J.  K. 
Walts,  Alice  I.  Carter,  Logansport. 

Clark — Amelia  Platter,  D.  S.  Kelly,  Jeffersonville. 

Clinton — R.  G.  Boone,  Lillie  Claybaugh,  Annie  Claybaugh,  Jen- 
nie E.  Horning,  A.  M.  Huycke,  D.  E.  Kempt,  Frankfort;  Edgar  A* 
P.  Haynes,  J.  Hopkins.  Kirklin;  M.  E.  Locke,  Michigantown. 

Crawford— J.  S.  Hall,  English;  Henry  Gregory,  Jr.,  Leaven- 
worth. 

Daviess — Alice  C.  Evans,  W.  F.  Hoffmann,  D.  E.  Hunter,  S.  B. 
Boyd,  Washington. 

Dearborn — H.  B.  Hill,  Aurora;  R.  S.  Groves,  Aurora 

Delaware— Mary  E.  Mason,  AltaStifflers,  Emma  Mont.  McRae,. 
Hamilton  S.  McRae,  Muncie. 

Elkhart — T.  B.  Swartz,  Elkhart;  L.  B.  Nusbaum,  Wakarusa. 

Fayette — ^J.  S.  Gamble,  J.  R.  Rippetoe.  Connersville;  Belle 
Taylor,  Everton. 

Floyd — Charles  F.  Coffin,  Fannie  M.  Beach,  Jenny  Day,  H.  B. 
Jacobs,  Robert  A.  Ogg.,  New  Albany. 

Fountain— J.  Martin  McBroom,  Attica;  H.  M.  McKnight.  Cov- 
ington. 

Franklin — M.  A.  Mess,  Brookville. 

Fulton — James  F.  Scull,  Rochester. 

Gibson — A.  J.  Snoke,  Princeton ;  Joshua  A.  Sisson,  FVancisco. 

Grakt — Mrs.  Wm.  Russell,  William  Russell,  L.  E.  Wheeler,  A.  H» 
Hastings,  G.  A.  Osborn,  W.  T.  Brownlee,  Marion;  R.  Nelson,  Fair- 
mount. 

Henry — Ludovic  Estes,  Thomas  Newlin,  Timothy  Wilson,  Spice- 
land;  Emma  Kennar,  Knightstown;  F.  D.  Tharp,  Raysville. 

Hendricks — ^J.  B.  Ragan,  North  Salem;  Phebe  Furnas,  Friends- 
wood;  Elva  T.  Carter,  T.  J.  Charlton,  Anna  L.  Osborn,  Plainfield. 

Howard— Sarah  Ellis,  Ella  M.  Jones,  Sheridan  Cox,  Kokomo. 

Huntington — Laura  E.  Agan,  Hunting^ton. 

Jackson — Martin  Kuehn,  Dudley  town ;  M.  C.  Clifton,  William  S,. 
Wood,  Sallie  Crawford,  Seymour. 

Jay — Morgan  Caraway,  Portland. 
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Jbffbrson — ^Annie  Moore,  Hanover;  J.  H.  Martin,  L.  C  Lawrence, 
Rebecca  L.  Lodge,  Madison. 

jESfNiNGS— Amos  Sanders,  Vernon. 

Johnson — ^Alice  R.  Palmer,  Franklin ;  J.  Edw.  Wiley,  Greenwood ;. 
Mattie  Morgan,  Jonathan  Rigdon,  J.  C.  Eagle,  Nellie  H.  Loomis, 
Edinburg. 

Jasper — C.  P.  Mitchell,  Rensselaer. 
i  Knox — Edward  Taylor,  E.  fi.  Milam,  Jno.  M.  Chansler,  Vincennes. 

!  Kosciusko — Samuel  Resser,  Silver  Lake;  John  P.  Mather,  E.  M. 

Chaplin,  Warsaw. 

La  Grange — £.  G.  Machan,  B.  J.  Bogue,  La  Grange. 

La  Porte— S.  E.  Miller,  Michigan  City. 

Madison — R.  L  Hamilton,  Anderson. 

Marion — Annie  Tibbotte,  Irvington;  L.  M.  Rankin,  Mary  R. 
\^son,  Jabez  Montgomery,  John  M.  Bloss,  Sarah  H.  Harrison^ 
Bruce  Carr,  John  Walker  Holcombe,  L.  P.  Harlan,  M.  R  Nicholson, 
Geo.  B.  Loomis,  Isabel  King,  Anna  L.  Sweet,  W.  W.  Grant,  George 
F.  Bass,  T.  I.  McAvoy,  W.  H.  Bass.  W.  A.  Bell,  Kate  A.  Thonfpson^ 
Mrs.  Lida  M.  Hopkins,  Agnes  R.  Rankin,  J.  W.  Graham,  Nettie 
Simpson,  M.  L.  Rinehart,  Geo.  W.  Hufford,  Lewis  H.  Jones,  H.  S. 
Tarbell,  Emma  Donan,  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Augusta  Franck,  A.  Frank 
H.  Crist,  Indianapolis. 

Miami — ^Alice  M.  Tudor,  Denver ;  Geo.  H.  Caraway.  Xenia. 

Monroe — Susan  A.  Goodale,  Clear  Creek ;  Lemuel  Moss,  Amzi 
Atwater,  Bloomington. 

MoNTCiOMERY — P.  H.  Kirsch,  Lindsey  Fleming,  Crawfordsville. 

Morgan — ^J.  R.  Starkcy,  E.  W.  Paxson,  George  W.  Pearce,  Mar* 
'  tinsville ;  C.  H.  Copeland,  Monrovia. 

Owen — Mrs.  M.  M.  G.  Lilly,  Samuel  Lilly,  Gosport;  Annie  E.  H. 
Lemon,  Samuel  E.  Harwood,  Spencer. 

Parke — Fred  E.  Allen,  Annapolis. 

Pike — W.  M.  Van  Sickle,  Petersburg;  N.  C.  Johnson,  Stendal. 

Posey — P.  D.  Alexander,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Putnam — Miss  Jodie  Hays,  L.  E.  Smedley.  J.  N.  Study,  Green- 
castle. 

Randolph — E.  H.  Butler,  Winqhester;  F.  Treudley,  Union  City; 
Elias  Boltz,  J.  O.  Pierce,  R.  N.  Harrison.  Ridgeville. 

Ripley — ^Thomas  Bagot,  New  Marion;  Will  P.  Hart, Versailles. 

Rush— Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Moffitt,  Rushville. 

Shelby— R.  S.  Page,  W.  R.  Snyder,  Shelbyville. 

Stark — George  A.  Netherton,  Knox. 

St.  Joseph — Mary  Ryan,  North  Liberty. 

Sullivan — F.  V.  Wcstfall,  Merom. 

Switzerland — ^James  R.  Hart,  Vevay. 
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Tippecanoe— U  S.  Thompson,  W.  M.  Rank.  E.  E.  Smith,  Henry 
A.  Huston,  La  Fayette;  H.  M.  La  FoUette,  Farmer's  Institvte. 

Tipton— W.  H.  Clemmons,  Dora  Montgomery,  Tipton. 

Vanderburg — Maria  E.  Howell.  Jno.Coopcr,  R.  Spear,  EvansviUc. 

Vigo— M.  Seiler.  W.  W.  Bycrs,  Mrs.  Lizzie  S.  Byers,  N.  Newby, 
Terre  Haute. 

Vermillion — A.  A.  Parker,  Quaker  Hill. 

Wabash— Julia  Cannon,  La  Gro;  D.  W.  Thomas,  Wabash. 

Warren— A.  Nebeker,  W.  S.  Walker,  Williamsport. 

Wayne— Viola  M.  Ewers.  R.  W.  Wood,  Milton;  Lida  D.  Hadley. 
John  R  Sherrick,  J.  A.  Zeller,  W.  H.  Winslow,  Laura  J.  Strasburg, 
J.  M.  Strasburg.  Richmond. 

Wells— Flo  K.  Kocher.  Ella  Loser,  Blufiton. 

White— F.  D.  Haimbaugh,  Brookston;  F.  W.  Hanawalt.  Monti- 
cello;  W.  Ireland,  Wolcott. 

New  members,  42;  Old  members,  142;  total.  214. 

D.  E.  Hunter,  Perm,  Secy. 

[The  above  is  only  about  one- half  the  actual  attendance.  About 
390  were  registered  at  the  two  leading  hotels.  Those  stopping  at 
other  hotels  and  with  friends,  and  those  who  live  in  Indianapolis  and 
Manpn  county,  w  ill  easily  swell  the  number  to  500. — Ed.] 


Primary  Geography. — "  From  the  known  to  the  unknown  *'  is  a 

food  precept.  Of  geog^phy  there  is  but  little  that  any  child  can 
now.  The  geography  of  the  school-room,  school- yard,  and  possi- 
bly a  part  of  the  neighborhood  comprises  about  all  of  it.  Begin  with 
this,  then,  if  you  like :  Use  the  slate  and  the  black-board  from  the 
first.  Draw  maps ;  make  map-drawings  the  plaything  of  the  school- 
room. It  is  gratifying  to  see  our  little  First  Reader  toddlers  draw  a 
third  of  the  United  States  on  the  black-board  at  one  effort,  beginning 
with  the  State  of  Indiana.  Granted  that  the  school-room  and  local 
geography  shall  be  the  first  step.  2.  Master  the  geography  of  your 
own  county.  Be  able  to  produce  a  fair  map  of  it  from  memory,  with 
thel  arger  villages,  streams,  railroads,  townships,  etc.  3.  Draw  a 
map  of  your  congressional  district,  oudine  all  counties  without  town- 
ships except  the  home  county,  and  locate  all  county-seats;  give  pop- 
ulation of  counties  and  county-seats.  4.  Master  the  geography  of 
your  state ;  locate  all  rivers  and  other  bodies  of  water ;  locate  ten  of 
the  large  cities,  and  give  their  population  and  county.  5.  Assign 
each  pupil  a  State  and  require  him  to  produce  the  outline  with  rivers, 
mountains,  four  or  five  large  cities,  including  the  capital,  together 
with  their  names,  on  the  slate.  Require  them  to  re-produce  these 
from  memory  on  the  black-board.  One  State  every  two  days  or  week 
will  be  sufficient.  We  know  of  no  exercise  which  will  so  faimiliariie 
young  pupils  with  their  own  country,  and  at  the  same  time  train  the 
eye  ana  the  hand. 

liiustrati&H. — As  we  sit  at  our  desk  writing,  there  is  before  us  on 
the  black-board,  in  one  place  a  map  of  Indiana;  written  beside  are 
the  names  of  twelve  cities,  and  the  rivers.  In  another  place  is  a 
map  of  Tennessee ;  written  by  it  are  the  names  of  four  cities,  three 
rivers  and  two  mountain  ranges.  There  are  fifteen  or  twenty  other 
states  also  on  the  black-board.  These  were  all  drawn  on  yesterday 
afternoon  while  we  heard  a  class  recite.  And  one  advantage  we 
claim  for  the  method  is,  it  requires  scarcely  any  of  our  time — P.,  mi 
Pait  Refiublumn, 
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EDITORIAL. 


Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  %i  in  three  and  one  cent  postage  stamps ;  no  others  can  be 
used 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  oid  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
is  the  state. 

Dobs  your  subscription  to  the  Journal  expire  with  this  issue  ?  If 
so  renew  at  once,  that  there  may  be  no  break  in  your  file.  Do  not 
£ul  to  send  in  time  to  secure  the  January  number. 


Thb  Report  of  Supt.  Bloss  is  out,  and  each  county's  proportionate 
share  has  been  shipped  to  the  county  superintendent.  Any  one  not 
able  to  get  a  copy  from  his  own  superintendent  can  secure  the 
same  by  writing  to  Supt.  Bloss  and  enclosing  14  cents  for  postage. 


This  number  of  the  Journal  is  largely  occupied  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  State  Association.  This  does  not  prevent,  however,  the 
nsual  variety  of  matter.  The  address  of  retiring  President  Jacobs 
will  be  found  to  contain  suggestions  worthy  of  careful  thought. 

The  address  of  President  Moss  is  a  master-piece,  and  should  be 
read  by  every  one. 

Each  topic  discussed  furnishes  "food  for  thought.*' 


With  390  teachers  registered  at  the  two  leading  hotels,  and  at  least 
500 in  attendance  upon  the  State  Association,  it  "looks  bad"  that 
only  214  should  enroll  and  pay  their  annual  fee.  In  most  instan- 
ces, doubtless,  it  has  come  of  mere  carelessness,  and  not  on  account 
of  an  unwillingness  to  bear  a'proportionate  part  of  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Association.  The  result  is  the  same,  however — all  en- 
joy the  privileges  and  benefits,  and  a  part  do  the  paying. 


Indiana  now  has  more  than  5000  miles  of  railroad  within  its  bor- 
ders, $00  of  which  were  constructed  within  the  last  year.  Never  be- 
fore were  so  many  miles  made  in  any  one  year  within  the  state.  Of 
the  92  counties  in  the  state,  each  is  crossed  by  at  least  one  railroad 
txceptfaur,  and  three  of  these  border  on  the  Ohio  river.  Those  on 
the  river  are  Ohio»  Switzerland,  and  Perry.  The  unfavored  inland 
county  is  Brown.  No  state  in  the  Union  is  better  supplied  with 
railroads.    Fourtten  of  them  now  centre  at  Indianapolis. 
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COMMISSIONED  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


The  high  schoob  in  the  state  that  have  been  commissioned,  and 
whose  gradoates  can  enter  the  Freshman  class  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity without  examination,  are  the  following : 

Attica,  Bloomington,  Cambridge  City,  Carthage,  Columbus,  Con- 
nersville,  Covington,  Edinburg,  Evansville,  Frankfort,  Franklin, 
Goshen,  Greenfield,  Greensburg,  Indianapolis,  Knightstown,  Kqko- 
mo,  Lawrenceburg,  Logansport,  Madison,  MartinsviUe,  Mitchell, 
Muncie,  Peru,  Rockville,  Sullivan,  Tenre  Haute,  Union  City,  Valpa- 
raiso, Vevay,  Vincennes,  Washington,  Winchester,  Worthiagton. 


The  Association  has  come  and  gone,  and  those  who  were  present 
will  bear  testimony  to  its  interest  and  value.  The  attendance  was 
unusually  large,  and  all  felt  well  repaid.  The  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  had  things  well  arranged  and  everything  passed 
off  smoothly. 

The  Journal  will  never  be  entirely  happy  until  the  programmes 
for  these  meetings  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  more  time  for  the 
discussion  of  important  subjects.  One  or  two  persons  are  usually 
named  to  open  the  discussion  of  a  paper ;  as  a  rule  these  appointed 
speeches  also  close  the  discussion.  In  short  the  Journal  would  be 
glad  to  see  a  programme  so  arranged  that  the  executive  officers 
would  not  be  *'  driven  from  the  word  go  *'  to  complete  it.  No  one  is 
to  blame  for  this.  It  is  simply  a  kabii  of  the  Association.  Let  us 
have  a  rest. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  author  of  the  "Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,"  etc.,  has  recently  resigned  his  Professorship  in 
Harvard  University  in  order  that  he  may  devote  himself  more  fully 
to  literary  pursuits. 

During  the  year  1883  he  will  write  exclusively  for  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  to  which  he  has  from  the  beginning  been  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  most  highly  valued  contributors. 

The  first  of  his  contributions  to  the  Atkmtic  for  1883  is  "An  After- 
Breakfast  Tadk"  in  the  January  number,  quite  in  the  spirit,  aud 
marked  by  the  wisdom  and  wit  of  the  original  "Autocrat**  papers. 

"There  is  no  man,'*  said  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  on  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday,  "who  ought  to  write  much  after  he  is  seventy,  unless 
perhaps  it  may  be  Dr.  Holmes.  He  ought  to  write  from  now  until 
he  b  one  hundred.  He  is  charming  in  everything  he  writes,  and 
there  is  such  a  wonderful  variety  in  his  work  that  it  seems  a  pity  he 
should  ever  stop." 
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A  NOTED  RAILROAD. 


Tke  longest  railroad,  entirely  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  a  contin- 
uous line»  is  the  one  running  ffom  JefTersonville  to  Michigan  City, 
now  called  the  "  Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago."  From  JefTer- 
sonville to  Michigan  City,  by  this  road,  is  286  miles.  It  is  not  only 
noted  for  being  the  longest  road,  but  also  for  being  the  crookedest 
road  in  its  southern  part,  and  the  straightest  in  its  northern,  of  the 
roads  in  the  state.  North  of  La  Fayette  it  runs  more  than  60  miles 
on  a  "bee  line."  It  is  further  noted  for  having  a  penitentiary  at 
each  end,  and  having  located  on  its  line  De  Pauw  College,  at  New 
Albany ;  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal,  at  Mitchell ;  the  State  Uni- 
versity, at  Bloomington ;  Asbury  University,  at  Greencastle ;  Indiana 
Central  Normal,  at  Ladoga;  Wabash  College,  at  Crawfordsville; 
Purdue  University,  at  La  Fayette ;  and  near  its  line,  the  Northern 
Indiana  Normal,  at  Valparaiso. 

In  this  case  it  would  hardly  be  proper  to  say  "the  product  of  the 
means  equals  the  extremes,"  or  vice  versa;  but  it  may  with  propriety 
be  said  that  the  "  extremes  ""justify  the  "  means." 


THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 


Superintendent  BIoss's  Report  for  the  two  years  ending  August 
3ij  1882,  is  now  out.  It  is  full  of  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
the  educational  matters  of  the  state,  and  compares  favorably  with 
any  former  report. 

Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  following :  School  build- 
ings and  school  accommodations;  examination  for  state  licenses; 
questions  for  county  examinations;  outline  of  county  institute  work; 
reports  of  county  superintendents ;  needed  legislation ;  county  su- 
perintendency ;  the  teacher;  reading  for  teachers;  the  university 
system ;  the  state's  higher  schools ;  papers  by  county  superintendents 
on  a  great  variety  of  live  school  topics ;  and  a  large  number  of  sta- 
tistical tables. 

From  the  tables  we  learn  the  following  facts:  That  De  Kalb 
pays  the  lowest  wages  to  teachers,  the  average  per  day  being,  for 
niales  I1.49,  for  females  1 1.06;  with  Wells  not  far  in  advance,  pay- 
ing males  I1.59,  and  female?  |i«i9>  Marion  pays  males  I2.35  and 
females  I2.17;  Howard  pays  males  $2.33  and  females  %2 ;  Madison 
is  paying  males  $2.23  and  females  |2.i8.  These  are  the  highest  av- 
erages. 

During  the  last  year  22,327  teachers  applied  for  licenses  to  teach, 
of  whom  9,278,  or  41  per  cent,  were  rejected.  This  indicates  that 
the  standard  of  qualification  is  being  raised. 
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The  SLVtrsLge  duration  of  schools  in  the  state  was  133  days.  Only 
three  counties  fell  below  100  days.  Washington  and  Orange  each 
99,  and  Brown  94.     Union  county  leads  with  163  days. 

In  40  cities  named  the  average  number  of  pupils  assigned  ta 
each  teacher  is  given.  In  Evansville  and  Madison  (the  lowest)  the 
number  is  44.  In  Lebanon  the  number  is  76,  and  in  Brazil  91 — 
(murder  of  the  innocents.) 

The  census  shows  70,008  persons  over  10  years  of  age  unable  to 
read.  The  total  enumeration  of  children  in  the  state  was  708,596; 
the  number  who  were  enrolled  in  school  was  498,792,  and  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  was  305,519. 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION, 


Three  weeks  after  the  convening  of  the  Legislature,  fewer  school 
bills  have  been  introduced  than  ever  before  in  the  same  length  of 
time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  The  following  are  the  bills 
so  far : 

Representative  Graham  has  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the 
permanent  endowment  of  the  State  University  by  the  interest  from 
non-negotiable  bonds,  similar  to  the  school  fund  revenue  system 
now  in  vogue.  A  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  1 100  of  valuation  is  to  be 
levied,  this  and  each  year  until  1889,  and  the  proceeds  from  this  is 
to  go  toward  the  payment  of  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  state. 
As  a  recompense  for  this,  non-negotiable  bonds,  payable  in  fifty 
years  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  which  shall  go  to  the  university,  are  to 
be  issued  to  the  amount  of  the  debt  that  is  paid  off  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  auditor  of  state  is  further  authorized  to  loan  the 
proceeds  from  this  tax  assessment,  if  it  can  not  be  made  available 
in  any  other  way,  at  6  per  cent,  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

This  bill  should  by  all  means  become  a  law.  It  is  a  disgrace  that 
every  Legislature  the  friends  of  the  university  have  to  come  to  Indi* 
anapolis  and  "log* roll*'  through  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to- 
keep  the  institution  running  for  the  next  two  years. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
school  moneys  from  8  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent. 

As  this  would  reduce  the  revenue  more  than  ^200,000,  and  as  most 
of  the  money  is  now  loaned  at  8  per  cent.,  the  bill  will  most  likely- 
fail,  a»  it  should. 

A  bill  has  been  offered,  making  the  office  of  county  superintend- 
ent a  four-year  office.  This  is  certainty  a  commendable  move.  A 
new  man  in  such  an  office  has  only  begun  to  do  his  best  work  at  the 
end  of  his  second  year. 
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A  bill  providing  that  the  state  shall  furnish  text-books  to  children 
at  wholesale  prices  is  not  likely  to  get  through.  While  the  reduction 
of  price  and  the  uniformity  throughout  the  state  are  strong  points  in 
its  favor,  there  are  also  serious  objections.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  state  should  undertake  to  do  so  much  for  the  people.  It  could 
save  them  money  by  furnishing  them  boots  and  shoes  at  wholesale, 
bat  would  it  be  wise  ? 

A  bill  providing  that  a  6-month  license  shall  be  regarded  a  trial 
certificate,  and  not  renewable,  and  providing  for  the  extension  of 
time  for  which  a  license  may  be  issued,  and  for  permanent  license, 
is  recommended  by  Supt.  Bloss. 


BANDS  OF  MERCY. 


Attention  is  again  called  to  the  subject  above  named.  In  the 
Janaary  number  of  the  Journal  there  were  two  articles  on  the  subject^ 
to  which  readers  are  again  referred. 

Kindtuss  to  Dumb  Animals  is  a  subject  that  belongs  in  every 
grade  of  every  course  of  instruction.  It  belongs  in  lessons  in  mor- 
als, and  it  belongs  in  lessons  in  religion.  It  is  for  the  teacher  to  say 
whether  or  not  this  subject  shall  be  effectively  taught.  We  owe  it 
to  the  dumb  animals  who  can  not  speak  for  themselves,  to  say  a  word 
in  their  behalf. 

The  spirit  that  protects  helpless  creatures  from  cruel  treatment  is 
that  same  spirit  that  "makes  the  world  akin.*' 

Let  every  teacher  in  Indiana  not  only  talk  to  his  school  on  thi» 
subject,  but  devise  some  means  by  which  others  shall  take  an  active 
interest.  Select  anecdotes  of  animals,  articles  and  poetry  referring 
to  them,  have  essays  written  about  them,  intersperse  these  exercises 
with  singing,  and  on  February  23d  invite  in  the  patrons  of  the  school 
and  have  a  meeting  that  will  do  good  not  only  to  the  scholars  but 
to  the  entire  neighborhood.  Hold  the  entertainment  in  either  the 
afternoon  or  evening,  as  may  suit  best — but  hold  it. 

If  you  lack  material,  send  to  "  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,"  96  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  and  get 
a  supply,  for  almost  nothing. 


Life  Insurance. — The  Journal  has  been  re-assured  that  its  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  life  insurance  in  chaap  (J)  companies  organized  for 
the  "special  benefit  of  teachers  *'  (sic)  is  right.  The  Journal  believes 
in  life  insurance,  but  it  feels  that  it  is  doing  teachers  a  great  favor  in 
advising  them  to  make  very  careful  and  thorough  investigation  be- 
fore insuring  in  any  other  than  a  well  established  and  tried  company. 
3 
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SCHOOL  HOUSES  AND  SALOONS. 


'  The  temperance  question  is  in  one  sense  a  political  question ;  in 
another  sense  it  is  not.  The  means  and  methods  by  which  the 
liquor  traffic  shall  be  legally  limited  and  controlled  is  a  political 
question ;  temperance  and  its  effects  upon  the  body,  mind,  and  mor- 
als of  a  person,  and  its  influence  on  society,  is  a  moral  and  not  a 
political  question. 

While  a  teacher,  as  a  Uacher,  may  not  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into 
the  political  phase  of  the  question,  the  moral  side  is  certainly  within 
the  sphere  of  his  privilege  and  his  duty. 

While  it  would  be  ^unwise  for  a  teacher  to  advocate  before  his 
school  Prohibition,  Local  Option,  or  License,  he  may — n7y  he  (wgkt 
to  judiciously  and  earnestly  give  instruction  as  to  the  ravages  of  in- 
temperance on  soul  and  body. 

The  great  work  of  temperance  must  be  done  through  the- children. 
Fifty  boys  can  be  educated  to  grow  up  into  temperate  men,  more 
easily  than  one  drunkard  can  be  reclaimed. 

The  following  facts  taken  from  the  Monitar-youmal  are  food  for 
thought : 

Indiana  has  9.556  school  houses  and  5,100  places  where  liquor  is 
sold;  only  1,750  of  which  are  regularly  licensed  saloons  paying  their 
one  hundred  dollars  each  to  the  school  fund.  This  makes  an  aver- 
age of  $18.31  for  each  school  house  received  from  the  whisky  license. 
From  the  school  house  in  the  near  future  will  come  the  army  to  tajce 
the  place  of  the  people  that  now  spend  $21,000,000  annually  in  In- 
diana for  intoxicants  and  their  attendant  evils,  or  an  average  for 
each  school  house  of  $2,197*47  each  year,  saying  nothing  about  the 
sorrow,  broken  hearts,  death,  and  destruction  generally  caused  by 
the  traffic.  Of  60,000  people  that  yearly  go  to  drunkards'  {graves, 
Indiana's  quota  is  about  2,000,  and  for  each  one  of  these  ruined 
lives  and  ruined  souls  the  school  fund  receives  $87.50. 


SELLING  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 


The  readers  of  the  Journal  will  recall  what  was  printed  some 
months  ago  in  regard  to  selling  examination  questions,  and  the  de- 
tection of  the  superintendent  concerned.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Supt.«Bloss  became  convinced  that  the  questions  came  from  Ziba  F. 
Williams,  puperintendent  of  Martin  county,  and  that  he  impeached 
him  before  his  county  commissioners.  The  commissioners,  found 
him  guilty  and  deposed  him,  but  he  appealed  the  case  to  the  Circuit 
Court,  and  so  continued  in  office.    The  case  was  reached,  re-heard. 
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and  decided  January  27th,  an4  the  verdict  was  again  Against  Mr. 
Williams. 

J.  H.  Nichols,  Williams*s  brother-in-law,  also  implicated  in  the 
selling  of  questions,  testified  that  one  Benson  stole  the  questions  out 
of  Williams*s  pocket  Judging  from  the  decision,  the  judge  did  not 
give  much  weight  to  this  evidence. 

The  result  of  this  important  affair  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
further  traffic  in  questions,  and  Supt.  Bloss  deserves  credit  for  the 
persistence  and  skill  with  which  he  developed  and  prosecuted  this 
case. 


THE  PAY  OF  TEACHERS  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


i/ 


ft  has  been  said  that  a  good  teacher  is  never  paid  enough,  and 
that  a  poor  one  is  always  paid  too  much.  While  this  is  very  true, 
and  is  entitled  to  the  careful  consideration  of  those  clothed  with  the 
authority  of  employing  .teachers,  there  is  another  difference  in  sala- 
ries which  should  also  receive  attention.  I  allude  to  the  pay  of 
teachers  in  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  country  districts.  The  pay 
of  these  teachers  in  this  state,  when  compared  with  the  pay  received 
by  the  teachers  in  towns  and  cities,  is  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  less. 
When  we  contemplate  the  work  done  by  each,  it  will  be  clearl/seen 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  The  work  in 
the  country  school  is  equally  as  arduous  and  perplexing  as  in  the 
c|^y  schools,  and  possibly  more  so,  for  there  the  teacher  is  thrown 
wholly  upon  his  own  resources,  having  no  principal  or  superintend- 
ent to  assist  him  in  ihis  work.  Having  to  hear  recitations  in  many 
different  subjects,  he  must  necessarily  make  more  preparation  than 
the  teacher  in  the  graded  school.  There  the  teacher  becomes 
familiar  with  the  grade  work,  and,  therefore,  less  prepatation  is  re- 
quired.  But  the  teacher  in  the  country  school,  besides  having  more 
branches  to  teach,  is  likely  to  have  new  classes  formed  in  the  bran- 
ches from  time  to  time  as  the  advancement  of  pupils  may  require. 
Besides,  this  discrepancy  in  wages  is  apt  to  drive  the  energetic  and 
efficient  country  teacher  into  other  work,  or  into  the  cities  and  towns 
where  he  can  secure  pay  commensurate  with  his  ability  and  services. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  districts  are  certainly  entitled  to 
•as  competent  instructors  as  the  children  in  cities  and  towns. 
But  this  can  not  be  so  as  long  as  there  is  so  much  difference  in  sala- 
ties.  The.  teacher  who  has  graduated  from  a  normal  school,  pr  one 
frho  has,  at  great  cost  and  expense,  availed  himself  of  other  means 
of  fitdng  himself  for  the  work  of  teaching,  is  going  to  seek  employ* 
snent  where  he  can  receive  the  best  pay. 
While  none  but  good  teachers  should  be  found  anywhere,  it  is 
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absolutely  important  that  efficient  ones  be  found  in  the  country 
schools,  for  there  the  terms  are  of  necessity  shorter  than  in  cities, 
and,  hence,  the  best  possible  work  should  be  done  while  the  schools 
are  in  session. 

It  is  hoped  that  at  no  distant  day  the  teacher  in  the  country  school 
will  receive  a  salary  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of  his  fellow-teacher 
in  the  town  and  city  school.  There  are  some  reasons,  perhaps,  why 
the  pay  of  the  teacher  in  the  country  school  can  not  be  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  teacher  in  towns  and  cities,  but  so  great  a  difference  as 
is  now  found  should  certainly  not  exist.  *    *    * 


The  Normal  Teacher^  of  Danville,  has  been  merged  in  "The 
Normal  Examiner,**  and  is  called  "The  Normal  Teacher  and 
Examiner.**  It  is  now  in  newspaper  form,  and  monthly  as  before. 
This  is  certainly  a  backward  step.  While  the  new  form  is  much 
cheaper,  it  is  much  less  convenient.  An  educational  article  that  is 
of  real  value,  is  one  that  will  be  as  good  next  year  as  it  is  to-day, 
and  should  be  preserved  for  reference.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  a  newspaper,  and  no  one  thinks  of  binding  and  preserving 
them 

The  paper  is  edited  by  Frank  F.  Prigg,  Supt.  of  the  Danville  schools,, 
and  published  by  J.  £.  Sherrill. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Parting  with  friends  is  temporary  death, 

As  all  death  is.    We  see  no  more  their  faces. 

Nor  hear  their  voices,  save  in  memory ; 

But  messages  of  love  give  us  assurance 

That  we  are  not  forgotten.    Who  shall  say 

That  from  the  world  of  spirits  comes  no  greeting. 

No  message  of  remembrance  ?    It  may  be 

The  thoughts  that  visit  us,  we  know  not  whence. 

Sudden  as  inspiration,  are  the  whispers 

Of  disembodied  spirits,  speaking  to  us ; 

As  friends,  who  wait  outside  a  prison  wall, 

Through  the  barred  windows  speak  to  those  within. 

Be  to  my  faults  a  little  blind, 
And  to  my  virtues  wondrous  kind. 

He  that  swells  in  prosperity  is  sure  to  shrink  in  adversity. 

To  see  what  is  right  and  not  do  it  is  want  of  courage* — Confucius^ 
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An  oatA  is  a  vain  formality  which  binds  no  scoundrel  and  strength- 
ens not  the  statement  of  an  honest  man. 

However  things  may  seem,  no  evil  thing  is  success  and  no  good 
thing  is  failure. 

I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 
Whose  hearts  are  kind  and  true ; 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 
For  the  good  that  I  can  do. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

We  can  never  be  too  careful 
What  seeds  our  hands  may  sow. 
Love  from  love  is  sure  to  ripen, 
Hate  from  hate  is  sure  to  grow. 

Sixty  seconds  make  a  minute ; 
Use  them  well  and  you  will  win  it. 
Sixty  minutes  make  an  hour ; 
Use  them  well  while  in  your  power. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Arithmetic. — i.  If  the  difference  in  longitude  between  two 
places  be  known,  how  do  you  determine  the  difference  in  time  ?    lo 

3.  If  3  men  earn  $24  in  2  days,  in  how  many  days  can  7  men  earn 
184?    Solve  by  analysis.  proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

3.  Simplify  and  reduce  to  lowest  terms,  i'm+IS-     proc.  5.  ans.  5. 

4.  (.oo493Xiooo)X(i-i+.o25)=?  proc.  5.  ans.  5. 

5.  How  many  feet,  board  measure,  each  board  being  18  in.  wide, 
can  be  cut  from  a  square  log  16  ft.  long,  18  in.  wide,  and  9  in.  thick, 
allowing  i  in.  for  each  cut  of  the  saw  ?  What  will  it  all  be  worth  at 
I7.50  per  m.  ?  proc.  4.  each  ans.  3. 

6.  If  12  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  5}  days,  in  how  many 
days  can  8  men  and  5  boys  do  it,  i  man  doing  the  work  of  2}  boys? 
By  proportion.  proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

7.  If  a  note  for  ^5000,  at  4  mo.,  with  6^  int  per  annum,  be  dis- 
counted in  bank,  on  day  of  making,  at  8%  per  annum,  what  will  be 
the  proceeds  ?  proc.  5,  ans.  5. 
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8.  If  it  cost  $312  to  fence  a  field  216  rods  long  and  24  rods  wide, 
what  will  it  cost  to  fence  a  square  field  of  equal  area  ?  proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

9.  A  merchant  bought  goods  at  20  cts.  a  yard,  and  sold  them  at 
40%  net  profit,  after  allowing  his  customers  12}^  discount  off:  at 
what  were  the  goods  marked  ?  proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

10.  A  farmer  allows  i  acre  of  pasture  for  5  sheep,  and  one  acre 
plowed  land  for  8  sheep :  ho^  many  sheep  can  he  keep  on  325  acres  f 
By  analysis.  proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

Grammar. — i.  What  parts  of  speech  have  comparison?  Give 
an  example  of  each,  compared.  4t  ^- 

2.  Define  voice,  mode,  tense.  4,  3.  3* 

3.  What  is  a  principal  verb  ?    An  auxiliary  verb  ?  5,  5. 

4.  What  is  a  modifier  ?  How  many  kinds  ?  Give  an  example  of 
each.  4,  2,  3,  2. 

5.  How  does  a  complex  sentence  differ  from  a  compound  sen- 
tence ?    Illustrate  by  examples.  6,  2,  2. 

6.  Analyze  the  following :  What  by  intrigue,  and  what  by  brib- 
ery, he  accomplished  his  object.  10 

7.  Analyze :  "The  dial  instituted  a  formal  inquiry,  when  hands, 
wheels,  and  weights  protested  their  innocence?  lo 

8.  In  the  above,  parse  when,  protested.  5,  5. 

9.  Correct  the  following,  if  wrong :  Do  not  do  like  he  did.  Give 
no  more  trouble  than  you  can  possible  help.  lo 

10.  Punctuate :  Emulation  is  a  dangerous  passion  to  encourage 
in  some  points  in  young  men  it  is  so  linked  with  envy  if  you  reproach 
your  son  for  not  surpassing  his  school  fellows  he  will  hate  those  who 
are  before  him.  10 

Penmanship. — i.    Describe  the  manner  of  holding  the  pen.      10 

2.  What  is  the  height  of  r  and  ^  ?  5,  5. 

3.  What  letters  are  extended  three  spaces  above  the  base  line  ? 
Three  spaces  below  ?  5,  5. 

4.  Write  the  capital  letters  in  which  the  seventh  principle  occurs. 
Analyze  the  principle.  5,  5. 

5.  Analyze  1,  «,  v,  /,  g,  5  pts,  2  each. 

NoTB.— Your  writiag,  in  answerinf  tht  sbore  questions,  will  b«  taken  as  a  speci> 
men  of  your  penmanship,  to  be  marked  50  to  o. 

Reading. — i .  What  are  the  defects  or  disadvantages  of  the  alpha- 
betic method  of  teaching  primary  reading  ?    Give  two  or  more.       10 

2.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  use  of  the  phonic  method  ? 
How  may  they  be  overcome  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  Why  should  the  meaning  of  words  receive  attention  in  a  read- 
ing drill  ?  lo 

4.  How  may  the  meaning  of  words  be  best  taught  ?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  definition  method  ?  2  pts,  5  each.. 
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$.  What  means  may  be  employed  to  teach  pupils  to  recognize 
and  name»  at  sight,  all  the  words  in  a  reading  lesson  ?  lo 

6.  Read  a  paragraph  of  prose  and  one  or  more  stanzas  of  poetry, 
(The  selections  may  be  made  by  the  superintendent  or  by  the  appli- 
cant) 2  tests,  I  to  25  each. 

U.  S.  History. — i.  What  is  the  difference  between  Biography 
and  History  ?  10 

3.  (a)  When  and  (b)  where  did  Columbus  first  discover  the 
American  Continent  ?  a  5,  b  5. 

5.  Name  the  first  Spanish  and  the  first  Dutch  settlements  in  the 
United  States.  2  pts,  .5  each. 

4.  Name  the  kinds  of  government  that  were  established  over  the 
colonies.  2  pts,  5  each* 

5.  Name  two  important  battles  that  occurred  in  1777;  two  in 
17^  4  pts,  3  off  each  one. 

6.  Name  three  of  the  most  prominent  advocates  of  the  adoption  * 
of  the  Constitution.  3  pts,  4  off  each  one. 

7  Name  a  prominent  early  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  Nullifi- 
cation* 10 

8.  Name  the  Presidents  who  have  held  the  office  for  four  years 
only.  la 

9b  Name  the  commanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the 
civil  war.  3  pts,  4  off  each  one. 

10.    Name  three  eminent  biographers  of  Washington. 

Non.~No  Misver  to  exceed  tea  lines.  3  ptS,  4  ofT  each  one» 

Physiology. — i.  Why  may  a  sprain  prove  to  be  a  greater  injury 
than  a  fractured  bone  ?  •       lo 

2.  Why  do  some  persons  swing  the  hands  violently  when  walk- 
ing? 10 

3.  What  are  three  uses  of  the  nails  ?    How  do  nails  grow  ? 

4  pts,  3  off  each  om» 

4.  How  many  circulations  are  there  in  the  human  system  ?  What 

is  the  office  of  each  ?  4  pts,  3  off  for  each  one. 

5*    What  does  the  blood  lose  in  the  lungs  ?    What  does  it  gain  ^ 

2  pts,  5,  5. 

6.  Where  does  the  blood  become  impure?    How  ?        2  pts,  5,  5. 

7.  How  can  you  breathe  the  impure  air  of  a  sick  room  with  com- 
parative safety  ?  10 

8..  Would  you  advise  the  presence  of  flowers  and  plants  in  the 
school  room  ?    Why  7  2  pts,  5  each.. 

9.  Name  two  ways  by  which  the  teacher  may  determine  when  the 
air  of  a  school  room  is  impure.  2  pts,  5,  5. 

la  What  is  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  circula- 
tion ?  10 
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Geography. — i.  What  is  the  earth's  orbit?  Why  is  it  cold  in 
winter  and  warm  in  summer  ?  5,  5. 

2.  Name  and  describe  four  natural  divisions  of  water. 

4  pts,  2|  each.' 

3.  Into  how  many  classes  is  mankind  divided,  in  regard  to  social 
conditions  ?  10 

4  Describe  the  longest  river  in  South  America.  The  longest  in 
Europe.  S*  S- 

5.  Where  is  Cape  Horn  ?    What  is  Terra  del  Fuego  ?  5.  $. 

6.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.      10 

7.  Name  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  Describe  the  surface  of 
New  York.  5.  5. 

8.  Where  are  the  Bermuda  Islands  ?    To  whom  do  they  belong? 

S.  S- 

9.  How  is  Salt  Lake  City  situated  ?    Describe  Utah.  5,  5. 

10.    Which  is  the  most  elevated  lake  in  the  world  ?    Name  the  five 
largest  lakes  in  the  world.  4,  6. 

Orthography. — i.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  vowel  and 
a  consonant  ?  10 

2.  What  two  letters  represent  both  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  ? 
When  do  they  represent  vowels  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  What  sounds  has  cA  ?    Give  words  illustrating  each  sound. 

2  pts,  5  ekch. 

4.  What  is  the  distinction  between  accent  and  emphasis  ?  10 

5.  Write  each  of  the  following  words  phonically,  representing 
each  vowel  sound  by  the  proper  diacritical  mark :  Vein,  rougrJk, 
receipt,  schism,  knowledge,  5  pts«  3  each. 

6.  tWrite  ten  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent 

10  pts,  5  each. 

Theory  of  Tbaching. — i.  Why  should  a  teacher  possess  a  good 
physical  constitution  ?  20 

2.  If  the  teacher  habitusdly  scolds  in  the  school  room,  what  is  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  pupils  ?  ao 

3.  What  is  the  object  of  government  in  the  school  ?  20 

4.  Name  four  ways  by  which  you  can  secure  the  respect  of  your 
pupils.  ao 

5.  Name  four  of  the  objections  to  frequent  concert  recitations. 

2Q 

ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  JANUARY. 

Arithmbtic.— I.    a,  i  lb.  Troy  a*  5760  grains. 

h,  172  lbs.  Troy  rs  990720  grains. 

€.  I  lb.  Avoir.  =  7000  grains. 

d.  ^1^20  grainsa:i4i  lbs.  8  01.  8  *    dr.  avoir. 
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3.    If}  tons  cost  I3.7S*  i  ^^^^  cost  i  that,  or$i  87^ ;  and  i  ton  will 
cost  3  times  },  or  I5  62}. 

3.   Since  $1  at  interest  for  the  given  time  will  amount  to  $i.i7i  it 
will  require  as  many  dollars  to  be  at  interest  for  that  time  as  $1.17  is 
-contained  in  $761  44,  which  is  $650.80  +• 
4*   A.  The  time  for  which  the  note  will  be  discounted  will  be  90 
days  less  16  days,  or  74  days 
^.  1650  will  therefore  be  the  present  value  of  a  note  to  run  74 
days,  at  the  given  rate. 

c,  1650  at  interest  for  74  days  at  7%  per  annum  will  amount 

to  $6S9  35. 

5.  a.  The  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  20  ft.Xi^  ft.=r25  6125  ft. 

d.  The  diagonal  ofa  parallelogram  25  6i25ft.Xi2ft.=28.28-f  ft. 

6.  a.  As  St.  Petersburgh  is  30**  2^  east  long,,  and  Indianapolis  is 

86^  i(/  west  long.,  Indianapolis  is  116°  12^  west  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  therefore  slower  in  time. 
6.  As  1°  in  long.==4  min.  in  time,  Indianapolis  will  be  7  h.  44  min. 
48  sec.  west,  or  7  h.  5  min.  \2  sec.  P.  M.  Tuesday. 

7.  As  I  quintal==io  myriagrams,  or  100  kilograms,  or  1000  hecto- 
tograms,  or  loooo  deckagrams,  491  dekagrams  will  be  .0492  of  a 
•quintal. 

8.  a.  The  solid  contents  of  a  brick  =  8  c.  in.  X  4  X  ^1  =  ^  c*  in* 
d.  The  solid  contents  of  the  wall  will  be  1728  c.  in.  X  i^o  X 

8  X  i-S  =  2488320  c  in. 
c.  As  I  brick  contains  80  c.  in.,  it  will  require  bricks  equal  to 
2488320  +  80  to  build  the  wall,  or  31,104. 

9.  6 :    24 
20 :  200    :  :  16  :  1280 

6:     8 
4:     6 

10.    a.  The  farm  will  contain  in  sq.  rods  ( 140X160) -{-100=22500. 

^.  The  side  of  the  farm  =  v^225oo,  or  150  rods. 

Reading. 

I.       "I  had  a  dream  which  was  not  all  a  dream : 

The  bright  sun  was  extinguished,  and  the  stars 

Did  wander  darkly  in  th'  eternal  space, 

Rayless  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 

Swung  blinding  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air.** 

[Frwm  Dmrktut*. 

These  are  the  first  lines  of  a  poem  written  by  Geo.  Grordon  Noel 
(Lord  Byron),  bom  in  London,  England,  Jan.  22,  1788.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  attachments  and  passionate  disposition,  leading  him 
both  to  oppose  and  defend  many  things  in  his  short  life  without  either 
justice  or  discrimination.  The  most  prominent  events  of  his  life  were 
his  school  days  at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  his 
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unrequited  attachment  for  Miss  Chaworth  (whose  father  had  been 
killed  by  Byron*s  uncle),  to  which  he  ascribed  his  unholy  life  in 
part;  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  enter  upon  a  political  career;  his 
unhappy  marriage  with  Miss  Miilbanke ;  his  efforts  in  aid  of  Grecian 
liberty;  and,  in  general,  his  dissolute  and  adulterous  life.  He  died 
April  19,  1824. 

Other  poems  written  by  him  are  "The  Giaour."  " The  Corsair/* 
"The  Prisoner  of  Chillon."  "Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage/'  "  Ma- 
xeppa,"  etc. 

2.  Dream  (last  word  in  first  line),  should  have  the  rising  infiec- 
tion  (pause  of  suspension) ;  extinguished  should  have^he  fallings  in- 
flection (sense  completed) ;  space,  if  any  inflection,  a  rising  one ;  and 
PtUhless,  a  falling  inflection  (completion  of  sense). 

4.  A  correct  oral  reading  of  a  paragraph  requires  that  the  Toice 
shall  be  so  controlled  as  to  develop  all  the  thought  of  the  selection. 
If  the  thought  is  not  known,  or,  if  known,  is  not  fully  comprehended^ 
it  can  not  be  accurately  expressed  in  speech.  Hence  the  importance 
of  requiring  pupils  to  make  a  thought  analysis  of  their  reading  les- 
son before  giving  it  orally.  All  clear  conceptions  and  intellij^ble 
expressions  are  based  on  accurate  knowledge. 

6.  The  alphabet  method  of  teaching  reading  may  begin  with  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  teach  it  and  others  to  the  child  in  a 
routine  way  by  names ;  or  it  may  begin  with  the  simplest  forms,  as 
those  of  one  straight  line,  of  two  straight  lines,  etc.,  of  curved  and 
straight  lines,  etc.,  and  proceed  gradually  to  the  most  difficult;  or  it 
may  begin  with  the  forms  already  known  to  the  child  and  lead  grad- 
ually to  the  unknown.  In  each  case,  after  the  letters  are  learned,  it 
is  usually  followed  by  arbitrary  combinations  in  which  the  name  of 
the  letter  as  learned  and  its  sound  are  entirely  different.  Of  course 
there  are  various  ways  of  overcoming  part  of  the  routine  by  getting 
the  children  interested,  such  as  using  dissected  letters,  letters  on 
blocks  (a  full  set  being  in  each  child's  hands),  to  be  hunted  up  and 
compared  with  the  one  on  the  board  or  chart,  etc. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  using  the  alphabet  method  are,  (a)  that 
the  letters  are  isolated  and  the  child  sees  no  object  to  be  gained  in 
learning  them;  (b)  that  the  name  of  the  letter  as  learned  and  its 
sound  as  used  are  rarely  alike,  and  hence  the  child  is  misled;  (r) 
that  the  combinations  that  must  follow  this  method  in  order  to  snb* 
stitute  sound  for  name  (such  as  f-a  fa;  f-e  fe;  f*i  Jl.  etc.),  are  extra 
and  unnecessary  work  for  the  child ;  (d)  that  words  learned  by  rote 
in  the  spelling  or  reading  lesson  generally  have  no  ideas  associated 
with  them,  and  hence  are  useless  to  the  child  for  speech. 

That  many  of  these  difficulties  have  been  and  can  be  removed  by 
Willful  expedients  is  true,  and  hence  the  alphabet  method  should 
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not  receive  the  wholesale  and  unqualified  denunciations  sometimes 
ihowered  upon  it. 

Geography. — i.  Nearly  that  of  a  sphere.  The  following  facts 
prove  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth :  When  a  ship  sails  from  us, 
anywhere  and  in  any  direction,  on  the  ocean,  the  lower  parts  of  the 
vessel  first  disappear  from  view,  then  the  lower  parts  of  the  masts, 
then  their  tops;  in  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  the  shadow  is  always 
round ;  the  various  measurements  taken  upon  its  surface,  in  differ- 
ent countries,  prove  its  spherical  form. 

2.  Capital — the  chief  city  of  a  country ;  Capitol — the  edifice  occu- 
pied hy  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  some  states  this  term 
is  applied  to  the  State  House.  Metropolis — the  chief  city  of  a  king- 
dom, state,  or  country.  Republic — a  form  of  government  in  which 
the  people  choose  the  persons  who  carry  on  the  government.  Mon- 
archy— a  form  of  government  in  which  the  ruler,  or  monarch,  holds 
his  place  by  virtue  of  his  birth. 

3.  The  Eastern  States  that  border  on  the  ocean  are :  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

4.  (i)  They  attract  clouds,  condense  moisture,  store  up  reservoirs 
of  water  received  from  them,  and  send  it  forth  again  in  streams,  to 
fertilize  the  soil.  (2)  They  increase  the  surface  af  the  earth,  giving 
variety  to  its  vegetable  productions.  (3)  They  exert  an  influence  on 
the  climate.  (4)  The  upheaval  of  the  lower  strata  has  brought  the 
rich  mineral  treasure  within  reach. 

5.  Scotland,  Wales,  England,  France,  and  Spain. 

6.  Norway  and  Sweden. 

7.  From  Northeast  to  Southwest.  Fort  Wayne,  Indianapolis,  and 
Evansville. 

8w  Continental  Islands  are  those  which  lie  near  the  continents. 
They  are  usually  long  and  narrow,  and  follow  each  other  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  length.    The  other  class  are  Oceanic  Islands. 

9^  In  the  eastern  part.  On  account  of  the  water  power  afforded 
hy  this  part  of  the  United  States. 

10.    Wheat,  pork,  coal,  tobacco,  agricultural  implements. 

Physiology. — 2.  The  delicate  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
bronchial  tubes  is  very  sensitive  and  easily  irritated.  Very  cold  air, 
or  air  rendered  impure  by  dust  of  any  kind,  has  a  tendency  to, pro- 
duce inflammation  of  the  membrane ;  but  if  the  air  be  warmed  or  its 
dost  be  removed  by  the  nostrils,  much  of  its  power  to  do  injury  is 
removed.  In  addition,  the  nose  perceives  the  odor  of  injurious  sub- 
stances more  readily  than  the  mouth.  Hence  it  is  better  to  breathe 
through  the  nose  than  through  the  mouth. 

5,  Nature  usually  affords  protection  in  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tance and  the  delicacy  of  the  part  protected.    The  nervous  centers^ 
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being  tlie  life  ceDters  and  the  regulators  of  the  other  parts  of  the  hn- 
ttan  mechanism,  are  hence  most  xarefvlly  guarded  against  injury. 
The  chest  and  abdomen  are  less  ngidljr  guarded  because  injury  here 
is  not  so  dangerous  and  because  the  contents  of  these  cavities  reqoiit 
freedom  of  motion  in  order  to  the  performance  of  their  functions. 

6.  The  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  sends  a  wave  of 
blood  along  the  arterial  channeb,  whose  force  is  somewhat  aug- 
mented by  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries.  The  striking  of  the  succes- 
sive wave  crests  are  termed  beats  of  the  pulse.  By  the  intricate 
movement  of  the  blood  in  the  mesh  of  capiUaries  these  waves  are 
largely  broken  to  pieces,  and  hence,  when  the  blood  passes  on  into 
the  veins,  the  beats  of  the  pulse  are  no  longer  felt,  though  the  vis  9 
iergo  of  the  beaut  is  not  entirely  lost. 

7.  Thirst  is  appauently  located  in  the  throat,  and  hunger  in  the 
stomach,  as  the  respiratory  sense  is  located  in  the  lungs,  though  of 
course  these  are  conditions  of  the  general  system.  A  poverty  of  nu- 
triment in  the  blood  makes  itself  known  at  a  certain  point  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  furnishing  a  supply  of  the  material 
needed. 

9.  The  semi-solid  chyme  passing  from  the  stomach  into  the  small 
Intestine  is  strongly  acid.  It  contains  starch  not  acted  upon  by  the 
ptyalin  of  the  saliva,  such  sugars,  salts,  and  peptones  as  have  not 
been  absorbed  in  the  stomach,  fat  minus  its  cell-walls,  mucus,  and 
indigestible  substances.  Two  alkaline  juices  are  immediately  poured 
in  considerable  quantity  upon  this  mass  (bile  and  pancreatic  juice), 
and  a  third  in  course  of  procedure  (intestihal),  changing  it  from  an 
acid  to  an  alkali. 

The  pancreatic  secretion  helps  to  change  starch  into  sugar,  acts 
upon  albuminoids  not  already  acted  upon  in  the  stomach,  and  emul- 
sifies or  saponifies  fats.  The  bile  aids  in  the  absorptioi}  of  fats, 
stimulates  the  intestinal  canal,  destroys  the  acidity  of  chyme,  and 
emulsifies  fats  (questioned).  The  use  of  intestinal  juice  is  not  yet 
liilly  understood. 

Pbnmanship— I.  The  small  /  is  composed  of  the  right  curve, 
slanting  right  line,  horizontal  straight  line  The  small  /  right  curve, 
left  curve,  and  straight  line. 

3.  Slant,  height,  spacing,  and  form.  Form  of  letters,  which  em- 
braces first,  second,  and  third,  is  most  important. 

3.  f,  «.  «.  M,  X,  V.  w— #,  a,  c,  €,  r,  *  — /,  </,  >,  q.  k,  k,  /,  *,/— 

/  y*  S*  '. 

4.  It  assists  in  acquiring  a  correct  conception  of  the  forms  to  be 
written. 

$.    A  space  in  height  is  measured  by  the  letter  1*. 
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History. — i.  The  principal  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
mainland  of  South  America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

2.  Because  Columbus  thought  the  land  discovered  was  a  part  of 
the  East  Indies. 

3.  In  1 619  or  1620  the  commander  of  a  Dutch  trading  vessel 
brought  twenty  negroes  to  Jamestown,  Va.,  and  sold  them  to  the 
inhahitants. 

4<  Texas  was  formerly  a  part  of  Mexico,  but  in  1836  the  Texans 
revolted  from  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Mexicans,  and  established  an 
independent  government.  In  1844  they  petitioned  to  be  annexed  to 
the  United  States. 

This  question  of  annexation  formed  the  main  issue  of  the  campaign . 
of  1844,  And  was  the  cause  of  the  war  with  Mexico.    Texas  was  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States  in  1845. 

6.  Thomas  H.  Benton  was  a  distinguished  American  statesman, 
who  represented  the  State  of  Missouri  in  the  United  States  Senate 
from  1820  to  1850.  He  was  the  author  of  a  voluminous  work  upon 
the  *'Workingsof  the  United  States  Government,'*  and  an  "Abridg- 
ment of  the  Debates  of  Congress  from  1789  to  1856."  He  died  at 
Washington  in  1858. 

7.  The  hope  of  finding  a  western  passage  to  India;  religious  per- 
secution in  the  Old  World ;  the  desire  to  amass  great  wealth ;  love  of. 
adventure;  the  design  of  planting  colonies. 

8.  English,  French,  Spanish,  Swedes,  and  Dutch. 

9^    Washington,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  John  Adams. 

10.  During  the  War  of  181 2,  a  British  force  landed  on  ihe  west 
coast  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  marched  to  Washington,  meeting  little 
resistance  on  the  way.  They  burned  the  capitol  and  most  of  the 
other  public  ouildings,  and  then  retreated,  August,  18 14. 

Grammar. — i.  He  is  the  most  remarkable  man  wAo  the  present 
age  has  produced,  should  be — tAat  the  present  age  has  produced. 

TAai  is  a  relative  pronoun,  third,  singular,  masculine,  to  agree  with  • 
its  antecedent  man,  objective  case,  and  object  of  the  verb  Aas  prfh 
duced.    It  likewise,  connects  the  clause  in  which  it  stands  to  its  ante- 
cedent. 

8.  He  i&  to  be  marrried  to  I  do  not  know  whom,  is  a  complex,  de- 
clarative sentence.  /  ido  not  know  is  the  principal  clause ;  he  is  to 
^  married  to  whom  is  the  subordinate.  /  is  the  subject  of  the  prin- 
cipal clause ;  do  know  is  the  predicate,  modified  by  the  adverb  not^ . 
and  the  subordinate  clause  as  object.  He  is  the  subject  of  the  sub* 
ordinate  clause ;  is  to  be  married  the  predicate,  consisting  of  is  the 
copula  and  to  be  married  the  attribute.  The  attribute  is  modified  by 
the  adverbial  phrase  /<?  whom,  in  which  to  is  the  preposition  and. 
^kom  the  object. 
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MISCELLANY. 


^    The  Teachers'  Guide,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  after  completins^  its  eighth 
volume,  has  "turned  its  heels  to  the  daisies." 

U.  C.  College  has  more  students  in  attendance  the  present  term 
than  at  any  corresponding  term  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  new 
president,  £.  Mudge,  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

Newton  County. — The  Newton  county  teachers  will  hold  an  as- 
sociation at  Kentland,  Feb.  i6th  and  17th.  An  excellent  programme 
has  been  arranged,  and  a  large  and  profitable  meeting  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

^  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  is  building  a  new  college  in  that 
city  to  cost  $4,000,000.  It  will  be  the  largest  in  America,  non-sec- 
tarian, co-educational,  and  expenses  will  be  put  at  a  low  figure.  So 
says  an  exchange. 

Ripley  County. — The  teachers  of  this  county  held  their  first  an- 
nual ''session"  January  ist  and  2d,  and  had  a  profitable  time.     We 
speak  advisedly  when  we  say  "everything  is  moving  smoothly  in 
'Old  Ripley.'  "    Thos.  Bagot  still  holds  the  reins. 

Warsaw. — The  public  schools  of  Warsaw,  under  the  direction  of 
Supt.  John  P.  Mather,  gave  two  entertainments  Dec,  2ist  and  32d, 
in  the  Opera  House,  "for  the  benefit  of  the  library."  They  were  a 
success  in  all  regards,  and  valuable  additions  will  be  made  to  what 
was  already  a  good  beginning  for  a  school  library.     Enterprise, 

Rush  County. — The  manual  for  1883  is  tastefully  arranged  and 
printed,  and  its  contents  compare  favorably  with  the  best  manuals 
that  have  reached  our  table.  It  gives  all  the  information  that  a 
teacher  or  resident  of  the  county  could  desire  on  local  educational 
matters.  The  notes  on  course  of  study,  and  outlines  of  township  in- 
stitute work  are  full  and  helpful. 

Southern  Indiana  Teachers*  Association. — This  association 
will  meet  at  Washington.  April  4th,  5th  and  6th.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  programme,  it  is  proposed  to  make  an  "expositioi^of  school 
work."  The  time  is  very  favorable  for  a  good  display,  being  about 
the  close  of  the  district  winter  schools,  and  after  the  town  and  city 
schools  have  completed  two  terms.  Every  school,  whether  in  city, 
town  or  country,  can  prepare  something,  and  the  experjse  of  sending 
it,  if  the  teacher  does  not  attend,  will  be  but  a  trifle.  This  ought  to 
be  made  a  large  and  profitable  meeting.  For  full  information  ad- 
dress the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  D.  £.  Hunter, 
Washington. 
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MADISON  County. — County  Supt.  Croan  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
graduating  pupils  from  the  district  schools.  He  has  sent  out  rules 
for  conducting  examinations  and  made  suggestions  as  to  appropriate 
public  exercises.  He  offers  a  "medal  of  honor*'  in  pure  gold, 
worth  |2o,  to  the  pupil  reaching  the  highest  percent  in  the  final  ex- 
aminations. The  determination  to  make  the  undertaking  a  success 
is  manifest  in  every  paragraph  of  his  circulars.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  beneficial  results  of  these  graduating  exercises 
upon  both  pupils  and  parents,  if  conducted  in  a  proper  manner* 
They  should  be  held  in  every  county. 

Delaware  County. — The  teachers  of  Delaware  county  held  their 
institute  in  Muncie  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  Holiday  week. 
The  meetinjg  was  large,  and  judging  fjom  the  report  in  the  papers, 
very  enjoyable.  It  was  on  a  new  plan  for  a  county  institute,  and 
seemed  to  work  well.  Each  trustee  made  a  report  of  the  work  in 
his  township.    The  following  resolution,  among  others,  was  adopted : 

Rfsohfed,  That  as  teachers  we  will  do  more  to  encourage  the  read- 
ing of  good  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines,  and  to  this  end  will 
use  one  reading  recitation  per  week,  having  the  pupil  to  give  ex- 
tracts or  tell  something  he  has  read ;  and  further,  that  we  recommend 
a  reading  table  in  every  school  room. 


J 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  TERRE  HAUTE. 


A  day  spent  recently  in  the  State  Normal  School  developed  the 
following  information : 

The  school  is  strUtiy  a  normal  school.  It  admits  none  who  do  not 
declare  an  intention  to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  state.  The 
Purpose  of  the  school  is  to  make  teachers  and  all  the  work  is  shaped 
to  that  end.  It  devotes  more  time  to  strictly  professional  study  than 
does  any  other  school  in  the  United  States.  During  the  first  year 
one  hour  a  day  is  devoted  to  observing  actual  school  word  by  model 
teachers.  This  observation  is  done,  not  in  an  aimless  way,  but 
methodically,  one  point  at  a  time,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
teacher.  « After  an  "observation"  the  class  retires  and  the  points 
sre  taken  up,  criticised,  and  discussed. 

The  second  term  is  given  more  largely  to  the  study  of  the  theory 
of  the  school,  a  good  model  having  been  fixed  in  mind  by  the  first 
term's  observations.  In  the  third  and  last  term  of  the  year  the 
theory  is  put  to  the  test,  and  the  student  is  required  to  do  actual 
teaching,  which  is  kindly  but  closely  criticised. 

This,  with  a  review  of  the  common  branches,  makes  a  very  pro^t* 
^le  year's  work. 
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All  the  work  of  the  school  is  done  from  a  psychological  basis,  and 
a  valuable  mental  training  comes  with  the  study  of  each  subject. 

The  recitation  rooms  of  most  of  the  teachers  were  visited,  and 
with  much  satisfaction,  but  space  will  allow  the  mention  of  but  two 
at  this  time  as  illustrative  of  the  general  work  of  the  school. 

A  LESSON  IN  COMPOSITION 

was  given  by  W.  W.  Parsons,  having  for  its  special  subject  "  Com- 
parison  and  Contrast.'*  The  lesson  was  the  first  taken  by  the  clas^ 
on  this  form  of  composition,  and  was  a  discussion  of  the  theory  of 
the  comparison  and  contrast  of  objects  in  discourse.  The  following 
were  the  leading  points  of  the  lesson  : 

I.  TMe  mental  process, — To  compare  one  object  with  another  is 
to  perceive  the  resemblances  between  them ;  to  contrast  them  is  to 
discover  their  differences.  Each  of  these  processes  involves  the 
other.  In  knowing  the  particulars  in  which  two  objects  are  alike» 
the  mind  necessarily  perceives  in  what  respect  they  are  unlike ;  and 
in  discovering  their  points  of  difference,  the  common  qualities  are 
observed.  These  are  natural  and  fundamental  activities  of  mind. 
They  are  involved  in  all  thinking.  An  object  is  never  knoum  until 
its  resemblance  to  other  objects  is  seen,  and  it  is  contrasted  with  or 
set  oti  from  those  which  it  is  like.  The  form  of  discourse  called 
comparison  and  contrast  is  based  upon  these  facts  in  our  thinkings 
and  therefore  prevails  in  all  composition  ^  especially  in  that  which  is 
addressed  chiefly  to  the  intellect. 

II.  The  purpose. — In  treating  a  subject  by  this  form  the  purpose^ 
ordinarily,  is  not  to  present  the  points  of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment for  their  own  sake,  but  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  one  object — 
the  subject  of  the  discourse.  Its  relations  of  agreement  and  differ- 
ence are  pointed  out  as  means  to  the  end.  The  unknown  is  to  be 
communicated  by  means  of  the  known.  If  the  subject  be  Ohio,  it 
may  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  Indiana  in  respect  of  area, 
surface,  productions,  etc.,  where  it  is  the  object,  by  this  means,  ta 
give  the  knowledge  of  Ohio.    The  subject  is  single. 

III.  The  basis, — The  known  object  by  means  of  which  the  new 
is  presented  is  called  the  basis  of  the  comparison  and  contrast.  In 
order  that  the  discourse  may  be  effective,  two  things  are  necessary 
in  choosing  the  basis :  first,  there  must  be  positive  points  of  agree* 
ment  and  difference  between  it  and  the  subject;  second,  it  must  be 
familiar  to  those  addressed. 

IV.  The  class  were  required  to  give  suitable  objects  with  which 
to  compare  the  following  subjects:  South  America,  A  Monarchy, 
Ancient  Greece,  The  Executive  Department  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  others. 
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-  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  NATURAL  SCIENCE 

is  under  the  direct  charge  of  Eli  F.  Brown.  It  includes  physiology, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  botany;  and  lectures  are  given  on  mineral- 
0^*  £[cology,  and  astronomy. 

The  classes  in  physics  and  chemistry  are  instructed  in  these 
branches  with  special  reference  to  the  preparation  of  the  students  to 
teach  them.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  exposition  of  the  theo- 
retical phase  of  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  students  are  re- 
quired to  give  lucid  explanations  of  phenomena,  and  to  accompany 
the  whole  with  easy  illustrative  experiments.  Students  are  incited 
to  devise  useful  apparatus  from  common  and  inexpensive  material — 
bottles,  pans,  tumblers,  sticks,  tubes,  and  other  suitable  things,  are 
caused  to  do  good  service  in  working  out  both  of  the  subjects. 

The  chemistry  class  visited  was  only  two  weeks  old  as  a  class. 
They  began  their  work  along  two  lines  of  study,  (i)  Observation  of 
familiar  chemical  phenomena,  and  the  performance  of  simple  expe- 
riments; and  (2)  the  mastery  of  the  theory  of  explanation.  On  en- 
tering the  recitation  they  were  sent  to  the  tables  to  perform  exercises 
selected  from  the  matter  learned  during  the  preceding  lessons.  The 
exercises  were  as  follows : 

1.  Generate  oxygen,  test,  and  explain. 

2.  Obtain  nitrogen  from  the  air,  show  the  relative  amount,  and 
explain. 

3.  Generate  carbonic  acid  gas,  test,  and  explain. 

4     Obtain  carbon,  water,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  from  a  burning 

candle. 

5.  Show  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  breath,  in  the  air, 

and  as  a  result  of  combustion. 

6.  Reduce  an  oxide  with  the  blow- pipe,  and  explain. 

7.  Purify  water  by  filter,  and  by  distillation,  and  explain. 

8.  Obtain  carbon  from  a  bone,  and  from  wood,  and  explain. 

Of  the  utility  of  such  exercises  there  can  be  no  question.  By  the 
end  of  13  weeks  a  class  will  pass  through  Eliot  &  Storer*s  manual  of 
chemistry  and  be  able  to  explain  anything  in  it  with  ease.  This  sort 
of  scientific  knowledge  is  tangible  and  profitable. 


Richmond. — The  missing  of  a  train  recently  gave  us  an  hour  in 
the  Richmond  schools.  Supt.  J.  A.  Zeller  is  now  in  the  midst  of  his 
second  year*s  work  as  superintendent,  and  judging  from  all  we  could 
see  and  hear  he  is  doing  well.  We  looked  into  the  rooms  of  several 
of  the  teachers,  but  did  not  stop  long  enough  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  work  done,  except  in  a  primary  room  taught  by  Miss  Julia  Test. 
Miss  Test  has  a  state  reputation  as  a  primary  teacher,  and  deservedly 
to.  Her  work  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
4 
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The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  a  school  of  practical  science,  lo- 
cated at  Terre  Haute,  will  be  opened  for  its  first  class  (25  in  num- 
ber), March  6th. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan,  of  the  State  University,  is  planning  to  make 
another  European  trip  the  coming  summer,  and  take  with  him  a 
company,  such  as  accompanied  him  two  years  ago. 

Sullivan  County. — The  manual  for  1882-3  is  at  hand  and  is  un- 
usually full.  Its  82  pages  give  an  exposition  of  the  county  work  that 
is  complete  and  satisfactory.  It  indicates  that  Sullivan  is  fully  up 
in  grading,  township  institutes,  graduating  from  district  schools,  sy- 
nopsis of  methods  in  teaching  the  various  branches,  etc.,  etc.  The 
report  itself  is  an  excellent  one,  but  the  paper,  type,  and  presswork 
are  miserable. 

Terre  Haute. — A  glance  at  the  high  school,  numbering  280,  was 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  principal,  W.  W.  Byers,  is  master  of  the 
situation,  and  that  good  order  and  good  work  are  the  "order  of  the 
day." 

Fifteen  minutes  spent  in  a  primary  room  taught  by  Mrs  Ellen  D. 
Grover,  made  a  pleasing  impression.  The  room  was  beautifully  or- 
namented, and  a  more  cheerful  company  of  little  ones  we  have  not 
seen  for  many  a  day. 

The  phonic  work  and  the  making  of  stories  out  of  words  learned 
were  superior,  and  indicated  skillful  teaching. 

Superintendent  Wiley  has  a  good  hold  of  his  schools. 


THE  TEACHERS'  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION 

OF  INDIANAPOLIS. 


The  teachers  of  the  Indianapolis  public  schools  .have  formed  an 
association  for  protection  in  case  of  sickness.  The  plan  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Each  teacher  pays  25  cents  initiation  fee  and  20  cents  assessment 
each  school  month.  The  board  of  directors  may  double  this  assess- 
ment in  case  of  necessity. 

When  prevented  from  teaching  on  account  of  her  own  sickness, 
she  draws  $2  for  each  school  day  absent,  after  the  third. 

The  officers,  five  in  number,  constitute  the  board  of  directors,  and 
work  without  pay. 

As  a  teacher  ceases  to  be  a  member  when  she  ceases  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis,  the  average  No.  of  the  members 
will  remain  about  the  same ;  and  the  expense  will  be  about  the  same 
from  year  to  year. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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PERSONAL. 


Alex  T.  Reid  has  charge  of  the  Dayton  schools. 

George  Walter  Dale,  the  elocutionist,  has  located  at  Ann  Arbor, 

Michigan, 

Joseph  £.  Haynes  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Newark,  (N.  J.) 
schools  since  1849—34  years. 

D.  D.  Blakeman  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Lebanon 
schools  vic€  T.  H.  Dunn,  resigned. 

A.  Whiteleather,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Edinburg  high  school. 

C.  £.  Bickmore  recently  resigned  the  Connersville  high  school  to 
take  charge  of  the  school  at  Cattelsburg,  Ky. 

Ira  T.  Eaton,  agent  for  Clark  &  Maynard,  is  now  making  his  head- 
quarters at  Room  74  Bates  House,  Indianapolis. 

A.  J.  Johnson  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  Vermillion  Co. 
vice  H.  H.  Conley,  resigned.    His  address  is  Gessie. 

H.  H.  Conley,  Supt  of  Vermillion,  having  become  prosecuting 
attorney  for  his  district,  has  resigned  the  superintendency. 

J.  Fraise  Richard,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has  been  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  the  Teachers'  Department  of  the  Island  Park  Assembly 
next  summer. 

H.  S.  Tarbell  received  many  commendations  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  presided  over  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  He  made 
an  efficient  president. 

Eli  F.  Brown,  of  the  State  Normal,  has  been  engaged  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the 
Medical  College  of  Indiana,  at  Indianapolis. 

CoL  H.  B.  Carrington,  formerly  Professor  in  Wabash  College,  and 
an  author  of  some  note,  now  has  charge  of  one  of  the  departments 
of  A.  S.  Barnes's  publishing  house,  in  New  York. 

W.  T.  Fry  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Crawfordsville 
schools  to  take  an  agency  for  Sheldon  &  Co.'s  school  books.  His 
field  will  be  Southern  Indiana,  with  headquarters  at  Crawfordsville. 

Mary  A.  Calhoun,  one  of  the  most  efficient  primary  teachers  in  the 
Indianapolis  schools,  died  of  pneumonia  January  25th,  after  a  brief 
illness.  She  had  been  connected  with  the  schools  since  1877,  all  the 
time  in  one  room  She  was  loved  by  her  pupils,  respected  by  her 
patrons,  and  thoroughly  trusted  by  the  school  authorities. 
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A.  W.  Brayton,  teacher  of  natural  science  in  the  Indianapolis 
high  school,  has  been  seriously  ill  for  a  month  past,  and  is  only 
sli(?htly  better  at  present.  He  has  the  sympathy  of  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 

Jas.  C.  Greenough,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Rhode 
Island,  has  been  elected  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Boston 
schools,  to  take  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Colooel 
F.  W.  Parker. 

David  Graham,  who  was  superintendent  of  the  Rushville  schools 
so  many  years,  is  now  conducting  a  private  school  in  a  building  of 
his  own,  and  is  doing  well.  His  many  friends  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  of  his  success. 

D.  Moury,  formerly  of  this  state,  and  well  known  to  many  of  the 
JournaFs  readers,  recently  read  a  paper  before  the  Tennessee  State 
Teachers*  Association  at  Nashville.  His  subject  was  "  The  Physical 
Effects  of  Alcohol.'* 

James  H.  Smart,  ex-State  Superintendent,  of  Indianapolis,  and 
Hon.  Robert  S.  Robinson,  of  Fort  Wayne,  have  been  appointed  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  University.  Two 
excellent  appointments. 

H.  B.  Morse  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Edinburg  high 
school  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  is  an  efficient  and  popular 
teacher.  On  his  last  day  in  school,  his  pupils  presented  him  with  a 
complete  set  of  Irving's  works. 

£.  P.  Cole,  one  of  Indiana's  pioneer  teachers,  who  was  one  of  the 
active  agents  in  establishing  this  Journal,  and  who  has  been  a  lead- 
ing and  highly  respected  teacher  till  within  a  few  years  past,  is  now 
successfully  conducting  a  bookstore  at  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  formerly  a  teacher  at  New  Albany,  and  well 
known  in  Southern  Indiana,  and  who  is  now  connected  with  the 
Book  House  of  John  P  Morton  &  Co.  of  Louisville,  recently  read  a 
paper  before  Kentucky  State  Teachers*  Association  on  the  late  Prof. 
Noble  Butler.  Those  who  know  Dr.  Reynolds  will  know  that  his 
paper  was  complete  and  exhaustive. 

Prof  C  R.  Barnes,  of  Purdue  University,  was  married  on  Christ- 
mas night  to  Miss  Mary  K.  Ward,  daughter  of  W.  L.  Ward,  Esq.,  of 
La  Fayette.  Miss  Ward  was  formerly  Secretary  of  the  La  Fayette 
School  Board.  The  happy  couple  were  the  recipients  of  many  hand- 
some presents  from  friends,  one  specially  noticeable  being  a  beauti- 
ful silver  service  of  eight  pieces  from  Prof.  B*s  associates  in  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty.  Prof.  B.  is  one  of  the  most  promising  young  men 
of  his  age  in  the  state,  and  we  wish  hiixi  and  his  good  wife  many 
pleasant  years  together.  , 
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BOOK  TABLE. 

/  

Empirical  and  Rational  Psychology^  embracing:  Cognitions^  Feel- 
ings, and  Volitions.  By  A.  Schuyler,  LL.  D.  Cincinnati:  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

Year  after  year  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  critical  study  on  the 
part  of  educators.  They  need  to  study  not  only  the  subjects,  but  the 
mind  to  which  the  subjects  are  to  be  adapted.  To  any  one  who  de- 
sires to  know  the  facts  and  laws  of  mind,  this  book  is  commended. 
Dr.  Schuyler  is  not  unknown  to  fame,  being  the  author  of  a  Logic 
and  a  series  of  higher  mathematical  works.    He,  is  a  close,  dear 

thinker. 

"  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  I 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets, 

•  .  Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns." 

/    Eclectic  Short-Hand,    By  J.  Geo.  Cross,  A.  M.    Chicago :    S.  C.  \ 
Griggs  &  Co. 

A  book  of  about  200  pages,  printed  in  a  clear  type.  The  writing 
from  which  the  plates  are  photographed  was  written  with  the  pen  at 
a  rate  of  from  1 50  to  200  words  pei'  minute,  thereby  making  the 
plates  samples  of  a  natural  reporting  style. 

There  are  less  than  thirty-  five  signs  used.  All  letters  are  either 
oblique  or  horizontal,  making  the  movements  more  like  those  of 
longhand. 

It  will  pay  any  one  desiring  to  learn  short-hand  to  examine  thb 
little  book. 

Graded  Instruction  in  English^  for  the  me  of  Teachers,  By  Orville 
T.  Bright.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  C.  £.  Lane,  Chicago, 
Western  agent. 

This  is  a  litt'e  book  of  only  8  pages,  for  the  use  of  the  teacher. 
The  leading  thought  of  the  author  is  that  children  need  practice  and 
not  reasons  in  acquiring  the  use  of  the  language.  To  this  end  he 
takes  up  point  after  point  in  which  mistakes  usually  occur  and  drills, 
drills,  drills.  The  great  bulk  of  mistakes  is  limited  to  a  compara- 
tively few  words  and  expressions,  and  the  point  is  to  correct  them 
by  practice.    This  is  the  best  little  book  for  the  teacher  that  has  yet 

come  to  our  notice.    It  is  full  of  practical  suggestions. 
Sheldon's  Modem  Fifth  Reader,    New  York:    Sheldon  &  Co. 

Cyrus  Smith,  Indianapolis,  agent  for  Indiana,    pp.  475. 

The  above  book  is  just  out,  and  completes  the  series.  The  selec- 
tions have  evidently  been  made  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  They 
possess  literary  merit  that  makes  them  worthy  of  close  study  as  spec- 
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imens  of  good  English.  The  pieces  that  are  not  new  are  such  that 
never  grow  old.  Modem  writers  are  well  represented  in  their 
choicest  productions.  The  model  analysis  of  a  few  specimen  pieces 
will  aid  both  pupil  and  teacher  in  making  a  proper  study  of  a 
lesson. 

This  book  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  and  all  together  completes 
an  excellent  series  of  Readers. 

TJU  Arkansas  School  Journal  has  given  place  to  "Kellogg*s 
Eclectic  Monthly,'*  which  is  to  have  an  educational  department. 
The  new  Eclectic  looks  well  and  deserves  patronage. 

The  Popular*  Science  Monthly,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.. 
of  New  York,  is  what  its  name  indicates.  It  is  not  confined  strictly 
to  science,  as  the  word  is  ordinarily  used,  but  treats  social  and  other 
questions  in  a  scientific  way.  As  its  treatment  of  subjects  is  not 
technical  but  popular,  it  is  the  best  paper  of  its  class  for  the  nofscien- 
tific  reader,  and  yet  it  is  always  up  with  the  latest  and  best  scientific 
theories. 

The  Christian  Union  has  recently  contained  able  articles  on  Tem-  ^ 
perance,  by  ex-Governors  Long  and  Claflin,  of  Massachusetts,  John 
G.  Whittier,  and  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.  D. 

Indiana  Student,  is  the  name  of  the  college  paper  published  by 
the  students  of  the  State  University.  Its  editors  are  C.  L.  Goodwin 
and  W.  J.  Bryan.  In  addition  to  the  local  and  college  matter,  the 
January  issue  contains  several  articles  of  literary  merit  The  paper 
is  entirely  free  from  slang  and  personal  puns(?)  so  often  found  in 
such  periodicals.    It  ranks  high  among  college  papers. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


If  yon  wish  to  raise  a  dnb  for  the  Journal,  write  for  terms  to  agents. 

Laige  set  samples  of  oar  New  School  Aids,  pretty  Reward  Cards,  School 
Reports,  etc.,  all  new  designs,  to  teachers  for  15  cents.    Stamps  taken. 
a-6t  Phornix  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 

Every  teacher  in  the  state  should  enter  the  Word  Contest  advertised  in 
this  issne  by  Rand,  McNally  ft  Co.;  of  Chicago.  It  will  do  you  good,  and 
yon  stand  a  good  show  of  gettieg  a  prise.    Try  it. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  **  Smart's  Commentary  on  the 
School  Law*"  The  book  is  one  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher 
and  trustee.  The  commentary  covers  the  entire  law»  and  will  help  to  settle 
qnesdons  that  continually  arise.  Mr.  Smart  is  without  question  the  best  school- 
law  lawyer  in  the  state,  and  therefore  his  opinions  are  valuable.  See  the 
advertisement,  and  then  address  Wm.  B.  Burford.  Indianapolis. 
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Wantid.— Township  Trustees  to  correspond  with  ns  directly  with  regard 

to  supplying  their  Schools  with  The  Teople's  Cyclopedia. 
I  tf  J.  M.  Olcott. 

Spioal  NoncB  to  Tsachxrs. — ^The  People's  Cyclopedia  being  in  special 
demand  among  Teachers,  we  wish  to  state  that  teachers  may  order  of  us  the 
cyclopedia  direct,  and  make  three  monthly  payments.       J.  M.  Olcott, 

il-tf  36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 

Wanted. — Two  or  Three  good  General  Agents  to  handle  our  books,  be- 
ginmog  January  first,  1883.  J.  M.  Olcott. 

Wahtid. — ^A  few  more  local  Agents  to  take  Orders  for  The  People's  Cy- 
clopedia of  Univenal  Knowledge, 
i-tf  Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Questions  in  Geography,  with  Answers.   A  book  for  teachers, 
furnishing  excellent  Review  Drill  for  classes.    Questions  mostly 
from  State  Board  Examinations.     In  book  form.     Price,  50  cents. 
•     10- ly  Address,  J.  A.  Woodburn,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

TbE  American  Juvenile  Speaker  and  Songster  has  met  with  much 
fayor  wherever  tried,  and  only  needs  to  be  tested  to  prove  its  usefulness  in 
the  school-room.  Hear  what  others  say :  '*  Your  Book  received,  and  is  a 
splendid  collection  of  music  and  selections." —  fV,  A^  OgtUn,  ^  My  sister  is 
nmg  the  Book  I  purchased  of  yon,  and  likes  it  very  much  indeed. ''^^li 
/mm  Tttuher,  A  number  of  others  might  be  given,  but  these  will  suffice. 
Order  a  doxen  copies  and  supply  your  school.  Sample,  40  cents.  $3.60  per 
down.  [10]  C.  A.  Fyke,  HicksviUe,  O. 

Graded  Monthly  Supplementary  Reading.— Fresh  every  Month.- 
Apapted  to  any  Readers.— -A  New  Departure  in  Teaching  Reading.  By  in- 
gemous  devices  it  trains  children  to  be  wide  awake  when  they  read.  Stimulat- 
ing and  helpful  to  teachers  as  well  as  to  pupils.  The  leaves  are  very  cheap 
ud  give  the  highest  satisfaction.  For  10  cents  we  will  send  ten  copies  (single 
isne)  of  either  paper  for  trial  in  a  is;,  2d,  3d,  or  4th  Reader  class,  as  may  be 
deagnated,  or  samples  of  each  grade.  Save  your  postal  cards.  Enclose  10 
cents  and  look  for  the  papers  by  return  maiL  E.  O.  VAILE, 

13-4  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

CONSUMPTION  CURED.— An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice, 
having  had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a 
simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption, 
Brencbitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections;  also  a  pos- 
itive and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after 
baring  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has  felt  it 
his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive 
sad  a  desire  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send,  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  redpe,  in  German,  French  or  English,  with  fuU  directions  for 
preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  thii 
joiDnal,  W.  A.  NovBS,  149  Pow€7*$  Biock^  Rochtstir^  N.  Y.  ia-6 
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Oar  oelebraled  Triumph  Dovetailed  Detki,  bciib 
(U(ton«ry  and  fulding-lid,  continue  to  take  the  lead. 
Fullr  KBiranleed  againit  getting  loose  or  broken. 

This  Unk  hu  a  "Re- 
cord "  we  will  lend  to  aay 
desiring  it. 

GLOBTCS  ■ 

(M  Variitiei,) 
including  the  new  Tellu- 
rian Globe,  which  Ehovi 
change  of  leBton  &  causes, 
TaiQHtH  aTATiomav  Tor.     pheootneoa  of   the  mid-      foldihgto?  ddk. 
night  lun,  twilight  belt,  etc.,  etc. 

BLACKBOARDS,  (40  kinds,)  LIQUID  SLATING,  MAPS,  POINTERS. 
^^^^     ANDREWS'  DUSTLE8S  ERASERS. 
^^^^B^^U  The  best  in  the  world  and 
^^B^B^^^^^  Ih'  cheapest.     Wear  longer 
^^^j^^^^r         (ban  any  other,  ■■  the  wear   ( 
m/^^CS^^^  comei   on  the  edge  of  the   1 

All  the  above  and  evtrythimg  for  ichooli  manuficlureil  by 
A.  H.  ANDBVW8  *  CO., 
>-i;  19s  Wabuh  Att..  Cbicici),  in. 

sasas.oo  izi.  OrOi.J3 


which  are  ipelled  with  any  of  the  lelten  forming  the  word*  "AMERICAN 
ETIQUETTE." 

For  the  lecond  largest  list,  4S5.00. 

For  the  tbitd  hu^eit  li«l,  $35  oo> 

The  contest  will  close  Ma;  tst,  1883. 

"  Aia«TlGaa  Etiquette  "  U  a  complete  work  on  Home  Citlturb,  Lcsn 
MoKALS,  Etiquettk,  Lbttek  Wkitinc,  and  Socfal  and  Uusiness  Forms. 
Contains  4S4  page*.  Illustrated  by  loO  engravings,  printed  on  EXTKA  FIKI 
PArBR  and  HANDSOMELY  BOi;ND.  Endorsku  by  all  who  have  read  it.  Price 
fj.jegilt;  Sioo  plain  edge.  ConleslanlE  must  have  a  copy  of  the  book, 
which  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  with  rules  governing  the 
contest.    Annts  WKiited  In  every  town     Liberal  tenna. 

ajt  Address  RANU,  McNALLY  &  CX),  Chicago,  III 
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RELATIVE  VALUES  OF  DISCIPLINE  AND  INSTRUC- 
TION IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


W.    F.  YOCUMy  PRESIDENT  FORT  WAYNE  COLLEGE. 


is  said  that  the  ancient  natives  of  the  Balearic  Isles  trained 
their  children  from  early  infancy  in  the  use  of  the  sling. 
The  portion  of  food  which  was  intended  for  each  child's 
breakfast  was  placed  beyond  his  reach  on  the  limb  of  a 
tree,  and  the  child  was  required  to  bring  it  down  with  a  well- 
slung  stone  or  go  hungry. 

Day  by  day  the  food  was  placed  higher,  and  so  a  greater 
strength  of  muscle  and  more  steadiness  of  aim  was  required  to 
reach  it.  The  exertion  of  the  child  was  rewarded  in  two  ways  \ 
he  gained  food  for  his  hunger,  and  he  gained  strength  of  arm 
for  other  achievements. 

The  food  typifies  kfunvUdge;  the  acquisition  of  strength  and 
steadiness  is  discipline. 

A  boy  studying  surveying  is  required  to  solve  the  following 
problem :  To  divide  a  triangular  piece  of  ground  into  two  equal 
areas  by  a  line  parallel  with  the  base.  After  suitable  effort  the 
boy  succeeds,  and  derives  a  formula  which  will  apply  to  all  cases. 
By  It  he  can  survey  fields,  and  thus  earp  money,  and  please  his 
friends,  and  serve  his  employers.  He  can  also  use  it  to  aid  him 
in  the  solution  of  more  difficult  problems,  which  in  turn  will  be 
increasingly  useful. 
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One  product  of  the  lad's  exertion  is  an  itrm  of  real  knowledge^ 
possessing  intrinsic  value. 

But  another  good  has  resulted.  The  powers  of  mind  which 
he  exercised  in  solving  the  problem  have  been  strengthened  by 
that  exercise,  so  that  he  can  solve  another  problem  of  equal  in- 
trinsic difficulty  with  less  exertion  than  was  required  for  this  one. 
His  knowledge  also  has  been  rearranged^  and  is  now  more  read- 
ily accessible.     His  mind  has  been  disciplined  to  some  extent. 

By  Discipline  in  this  discussion  is  meant  the  training,  or 
strengthening  of  the  mental  powers. 

By  Instruction  is  meant  the  causing  to  acquire  useful  knowl- 
edge. 

By  the  public  schools  are  meant  all  grades  of  schools  sustained 
in  part  or  wholly  by  the  state,  whether  primary,  secondary,  or 
superior. 

The  question,  then,  before  us,  is  this:  Which  is  the  more 
valuable  educational  product,  discipline  of  the  mind,  or  knowl- 
edge, and  in  what  ratio  is  one  more  valuable  than  another  ? 

Now  it  would  on  first  sight  seem  fair  to  assume  that  education 
ought  to  aim  at  both  these  results :  it  ought  to  increase  knowl- 
edge and  it  ought  to  afford  discipline.  It  would  at  first  sight 
seem  cruel  to  keep  a  young  boy  day  after  day  shooting  at  objects 
beyond  his  reach,  which  when  at  last  he  should  bring  them 
down  should  prove  to  be  only  stones,  hard,  insoluble,  unpalat- 
able, indigestible  stones.  The  boy  needs  food.  His  muscles, 
though  at  first  strengthened  by  the  exercise,  would  soon  shrivel 
and  wither  for  lack  of  nourishment. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  equally  unwise  to  surfeit  the 
.   lad  with  food  without  requiring  also  a  suitable  amount  of  exer- 
cise.    His  muscles  would  grow  soft  and  his  strength  decay. 

On  this  question  the  whole  educational  world  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  humanitarians  and.  utilitarians.  Humani- 
tarians agree  in  thinking  that  the  object  of  education  is  to  make 
nun  as  men.  The  school  should  not  aim  to  make  merchants, 
clerks,  shoemakers,  dressmakers,  milliners,  lawyers,  and  preach- 
ers, but  men  and  women,  with  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  harmo- 
niously and  fully  developed  and  trained  into  right  habits  of  ac- 
tivity. 
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Udlitarians  claim  that  the  object  of  education  is  to  make  good 
fanners,  mechanics,  and  merchants.  **Let  the  boys  learn  what 
they  will  practice  when  they  become  men,"  is  their  motto. 
What  is  called  a  liberal  education  is  entirely  discarded.  Let 
children  for  themselves,  or  their  parents  for  them,  decide  early 
what  pursuit  ih  life  they  shall  respectively  follow,  and  then  let 
everything  bend  to  preparation  for  that.  Of  course  ihey  must 
all  learn  the  three  R's,  but  after  that  let  the  education  be  special- 
ized. 

At  this  point  the  utilitarian  school  divides  into  two  branches. 
Some  would  send  the  boy  from  the  primary  school  at  once  into 
the  shop,  or  the  field,  or  the  store.  If  the  boy  is  to  be  a  ma- 
chinist, let  him  go  into  the  machine  shop  and  learn  the  trade ; 
if  he  is  to  be  a  merchant,  let  him  go  at  once  into  the  store  and 
irork  his  way  up.  Others  would  allow  a  more  extended  course 
of  instruction,  but  it  must  be  in  special  schools  of  technology. 
The  characteristic  of  the  utilitarian  theory  is  that  each  individual 
should  be  educated  from  an  early  age  for  some  special  bread- 
getting  occupation.  This  theory  ignores  discipline  altogether, 
and  values  knowledge,  not  for  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  a  mate- 
rial end. 

This  view  of  the  object  of  education  is  quite  prevalent.  Con- 
cealed under  one  disguise  or  another  it  permeates  society.  It 
is  a  popular  theory,  but  not  the  theory  of  enlightened  people. 
It  is  not  endorsed  by  any  considerable  number  of  educationists, 
and  so  may  be  dismissed  with  the  statement  of  two  objections : 

1.  It  is  not  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  society  advancing  in 
civilization.  A  man  educated  for  a  single  line  of  work  can  not 
readily  change  to  any  other.  The  invention  of  a  new  machine, 
a  glut  in  the  market  arising  from  over-production,  too  much  rain 
or  too  little  rain,  or  one  of  a  hundred  other  unforeseen  causes 
may  throw  him  out  of  employment  and  into  starvation. 

2.  It  curtails  the  pleasures  of  life.  Education  opens  the 
windows  of  the  soul  and  lets  in  beauty  and  enjoyment.  The 
more  education  the  more  pleasure. 

Dismissing  this  extreme  view  that  knowledge,  and  that  of  a 
very  narrow  kind,  is  the  only  end  of  education  worth  seeking, 
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let  us  examine  the  various  shades  of  opinion  held  by  the  human- 
ists, and  determine,  if  possible,  the  relative  values  of  discipline 
and  knowledge.   There  are  obviously  three  cases  remaining : 

First,  Discipline  is  the  only  end  about  which  we  need  concern 
ourselves. 

Second,  Discipline  is /ar  better  than  the  acquisition  of  knowl* 
edge ;  the  latter  is  good,  but  quite  a  secondary  matter. 

Third,  Discipline  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  are  of 
equal  importance^  or  so  nearly  so  that  they  ought  both  to  be  sought 
with  our  best  efforts. 

Of  the  first  opinion  there  are  few  advocates ;  still  there  are 
some.  The  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  is  the  organized 
exponent  of  this  theory.  Let  us  choose  such  studies  as  have  the 
least  possible  connection  with  the  affairs  of  practical  life,  and 
teach  them  in  such  manner  as  to  exact  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  labor  from  our  pupils.  No  matter  if  these  studies  are 
distasteful  to  the  pupil ;  that  is  rather  an  advantage  than  other- 
wise. The  boys  must  learn  that  education  is  worky  not  play. 
As  for  knowledge  of  men  and  things  they  will  get  enough  of  that 
when  they  are  out  of  school 

The  game  of  chess  is  claimed  to  afford  valuable  mental  dis- 
cipline. Undoubtedly  it  does  afford  a  discipline,  valuable  or  other- 
wise. Undoubtedly,  also,  other  games  could  be  devised  which, 
when  combined  and  diligently  practiced,  would  call  into  vigor- 
ous exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Now  suppose  a  lad  to 
be  taken  at  a  tender  age  and  set  to  learn  these  various  games. 
After  fifteen  years  of  constant  practice  it  might  be  supposed  that 
this  boy  would  be  educated!  The  very  statement  of  such  an  hy- 
pothesis shows  its  absurdity.  The  boy  would  be  starved.  If 
not  by  the  end  of  his  course  of  study  a  driveling  idiot,  he  would 
at  least  have  to  commence  his  education  afresh  to  fit  him  for 
bare  existence  in  a  practical  world.  Yet  this  perversion  of  edu- 
cation is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  doctrine  that  education 
should  aim  only  at  discipline.  Quoutioos  might  be  multiplied 
to  prove  that  this  theory  is  actually  held  in  some  quarters,  and 
an  enthusiastic  professor  is  said  to  have  boasted  that  the  favorite 
subject  of  his  lectures  could  not  "by  any  ingenuity  be  prostituted 
to  any  useful  purpose." 
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Few  American  educationists  would  advocate  a  position  so  ultra 
as  this,  and  we  may  pass  on  to  state  the  position  held  by  the 
second  class  of  humanitarians.  These  hold  a  modified  form  of 
the  doctrine  just  stated.  They  would  not  say  that  discipline  is 
the  onfy  end  of  education,  but  that  it  is  the  principal  end.  The 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  so  much  an  incidental  matter  that 
the  teacher  may  give  himself  no  concern  about  it  All  knowl- 
edge is  useful  enough.  Studies  should  be  chosen  exclusively  for 
their  disciplinary  value.  There  is  no  danger  of  mental  starva- 
tion; all  studies  contain  enough  nutriment  to  feed  the  mind. 
Select  such  studies  as  the  experience  of  centuries  has  proven  to 
be  the  best  for  discipline,  and  pursue  them  by  such  methods  as 
the  experience  of  centuries  has  proven  to  be  efficient  for  that 
end.  llie  lad  when  he  is  through  his  education  will  be  ignorant^ 
it  is  true,  so  far  as  the  practical  affairs  of  life  are  concerned,  but 
he  will  soon  learn ;  he  will  have  learned  how  to  learn ;  he  will 
have  a  disciplined  mind.  Toss  him  out,  and  if  he  does  not 
strike  on  his  feet  he  will  soon  get  on  his  feet,  and  elbow  his  way 
to  the  front 

This  theory  commands  respect  from  its  antiquity,  from  the 
ability  and  standing  of  its  adherents,  and  from  the  excellent 
results  which  such  a  course  of  training  is  claimed  to  ^ave  pro- 
duced. 

The  theory  is  old,  dating,  in  the  form  in  which  it  still  survives, 
at  the  latest  from  Sturm  of  Strasbourg. 

Its  advocates  have  been  the  large  majority  of  scholars  and 
educators  in  all  countries.  It  is  still  the  theory  of  the  great  ed- 
ucational centers  of  Europe,  being  more  intensified  in  England 
than  on  the  continent  It  is  the  theory  on  which  the  old  fash- 
ioned classical  course,  so-called,  is  maintained  in  most  American 
colleges. 

The  results  of  the  theory  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  been 
good.  Probably  two-thirds  of  the  scholars  of  the  past  three 
hundred  years  have  been  educated  on  this  theory.  If  not  true 
it  appears  to  be  near  the  truth. 

Objections  to  this  view  of  education  have,  however,  been 
made,  and  some  of  them  may  be  rehearsed  here : 
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First,  the  fact  that  this  theory  has  long  been  the  prevalent 
theory  of  education  is  not  conclusive  in  its  favor.  The  history 
of  progress  is  the  history  of  the  overthrow  of  long  prevalent 
theories  and  prejudices.  The  science  of  education  is  receiving 
increased  attention,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  no  posi- 
tions held  for  centuries  were  found  untenable. 

Besides,  the  theory  in  question  has  never  been  the  only  one. 
Others  have  coexisted,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  frame  at  the 
present  day  any  system  of  education  which  h^d  not  by  piecemeal 
been  advocated  before. 

Again,  perhaps  the  opinions  of  all  that  large  body  of  illustrious 
scholars  who  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  current  system  of  colle- 
giate instruction  ought  to  be  received  with  some  caution.  Hav- 
ing been  educated  in  this  way,  they  may  possibly  be  uncon- 
sciously biased  in  favor  of  it.  To  oppose  the  system  that  fos- 
tered their  intellectual  infancy  seems  like  cursing  the  mother 
that  bore  them. 

Second,  the  fact  that  the  current  system  of  education  has 
produced  good  results  is  not  conclusive  in  its  favor.  No  other 
system  has  been  fairly  tried.  When  the  same  amount  of  money 
and  labor  shall  have  been  expended  in  educating  the  world  on 
some  other  system,  perhaps  equally  good  results  may  be  reached. 
In  fact  we  ought  to  hope  for  vastly  better  results,  for  it  may  fairly 
be  doubted  whether  the  gross  results  are  good.  We  know  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  students  who  graduate  are  uneducated. 
If  they  ever  come  to  the  surface  after  leaving  college  it  is  because 
they  have  educated  themselves  subsequently.  The  Rector  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  estimates  the  proportion  of  students 
who  get  no  benefit  from  the  apparatus  of  instruction  so  high  as 
70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  membership,  and  the  commentary  is 
made  that  if  the  manager  of  a  cotton  mill  should  report  to  the 
proprietor  that  his  machinery  was  capable  of  converting  only  30 
per  cent,  of  the  raw  material  into  cloth,  and  that  of  a  very  inferior 
grade,  while  the  remaining  70  per  cent,  were  scattered  abroad  in 
the  form  of  infectious  rags,  the  proprietor  might  reasonably  con- 
clude to  try  a  different  sort  of  machinery.  Of  course  this  illus- 
tration will  not  serve  as  an  argument,  for  two  reasons  :     First, 
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not  ail  the  material  that  goes  into  the  university  will  be  capable 
of  making  scholars ;  second,  the  poor  results  may  be  the  fault  ef 
the  administration  rather  than  of  the  theory.  Still  a  wide-spread 
dissatisfaction  is  felt  at  the  inadequate  results  of  the  old  classical 
curriculum. 

Again,  multitudes  of  the  best  men  of  all  nations  have  been 
produced  without  the  aid  of  the  current  system.  The  list  of  self- 
educated  men,  so-called,  is  so  long,  and  the  names  so  illustrious 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  match  each  one  with  a  name  equally 
bright  from  the  ranks  of  clrssically  educated  men. 

Third,  the  assumption  that  all  studies  are  nutritious  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  All  studies  do  contain,  in  some  parts  at  least, 
some  useful  knowledge.  But  in  some  of  the  studies  pursued  in 
the  schools  the  amount  is  painfully  small — too  small  for  the  gen- 
erous development  of  the  pupil.  Men  l\ave  been  lost  on  the 
mountains  and  have  subsisted  for  days  or  weeks  on  barks,  roots, 
mosses,  and  an  occasional  berry,  but  the  amount  of  nourishment 
they  obtained  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the  amount  of  exer- 
cise required  of  them  in  reaching  the  settlements.  So  scholars 
may  subsist  intellectually  on  the  meagre  diet  found  in  the  purely 
disciplinary  studies  which  a  few  years  ago  monopolized  the  time 
of  a  college  course,  but  they  are  not  generously  fed  by  any  means. 
Modem  American  high  schools  and  colleges  have  appreciated 
this  fact  sufficiently  to  furnish  the  student  aspiring  to  scale  the 
mountains  of  knowledge  with  a  lunch-basket  containing  a  few 
fragments  of  science  and  literature.  I  presume  that  a  majority 
of  those  present  to-day  have  been  educated  on  the  lunch-basket 
system,  the  great  staples  of  their  instruction  having  been  the 
classics  and  pure  mathematics. 

Fourth,  the  assumption  of  this  theory  that  a  man  will  succeed 
better  in  the  labors  of  life  because  he  has  spent  several  years  in 
the  study  of  things  which  have  no  direct  relation  to  those  pur- 
suits is,  to  say  the  least,  difficult  to  support.  The  indirectness 
of  the  education  thus  provided  is  a  vice.  The  utilitarian  is  wrong 
in  narrowing  the  education  and  shortening  its  time,  but  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  system  in  question,  namely,  the  classical  course 
of  our  colleges  and  the  courses  of  our  high  schools  preparatory 
thereto,  go  too  far  the  other  way. 
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*  f  An  assertion  like  the  following  is  often  made :  Take  two  bojrt 
0(  fourteen  years  of  age  and  of  equal  ability.  Put  one  of  them  in  a 
store  and  send  the  other  through  college.  At  the  age  of  twenty  let* 
the  latter  enter  the  same  store,  and  in  ten  years  he  will  outstrip 
the  other  in  his  knowledge  of  the  business  and  in  his  service- 
ableness  to  his  employer.  This  statement  is  made  to  justify  the 
practice  of  spending  six  or  seven  years  in  the  study  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Mathematics.  Admitting  the  results  as  claimed,  the 
inference  desired  does  not  follow.  The  ultimately  successful 
boy  was  educated^  the  other  was  not.  Of  course  education, 
though  not  of  the  best  description,  is  better  than  none.  But  had 
the  boy  been  educated  for  the  same  length  of  time  and  with 
equal  care  on  subjects  more  directly  related  to  his  life-work,  he 
would  have  been  more  successful  still.  Can  it  be  that  the  study 
of  Greek  will  fit  one*  better  to  be  an  engineer  than  the  study  of 
the  sciences  on  which  engineering  is  based  ?  And  are  there  not 
enough  of  the  sciences  which  bear  on  engineering  to  occupy  his 
time  as  long  as  he  can  afford  time  to  study  ?  Will  seven  years 
spent  in  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics  make  a  better  law. 
yer  than  seven  years  spent  in  the  studies  more  directly  related 
to  law  ? 

Fifth,  the  indirectness  of  this  method  of  education  tends  to 
squander  mental  force.  Each  individual  has  a  certain  amount 
of  vital  force  or  nervous  energy,  which  can  not  be  sensibly  aug- 
mented, but  which  can  be  spent.  Is  it  wise  to  spend  so  much 
of  it  in  discipline  alone  ?  Can  we  afford  to  play  spendthrift  with 
our  vital  forces?  If  a  man  should  have  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
and  designing  ultimately  to  engage  in  the  iron  manufacture, 
should  first  build  a  saw-mill,  and  then  a  flouring-mill,  and  then 
a  cotton-mill,  and  after  spending  thus  a  third  of  his  fortune 
should  leave  them  to  rot  down,  arguing  that  it  was  the  experi- 
rience  that  he  wanted,  and  that  such  a  course  was  the  best  pos- 
sible preparation  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  iron  manufac- 
ture, we  would  say  he  was  a  fool. 

Only  one  other  supposition  remains  as  to  the  relative  values 
of  the  two  educational  products  in  question.  By  keeping  in 
view  the  equal  importance  of  discipline  and  instruction,  we  shall 
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avoid  on  the  one  hand  the  narrow  and  insufficient  education  pf 
the  utilitarian,  and  on  the  other  the  vicious  indirectness  and 
wastefulness  of  the  ultra  humanist.  While  agreeing  with  one 
party  that  a  fully  developed  and  symmetrical  character  ought  to 
result  from  a  good  education,  we  agree  with  the  other  party  that 
only  the  most  practically  useful  studies  should  be  the  staples  of 
iostniction.  In  acquiring  the  best  knowledge  we  also  acquire 
the  best  discipline.!  In  the  words  of  the  most  suggestive  of  re- 
cent writers  on  the  subject  of  education,  Herbert  Spencer,  **It 
would  be  utterly  contrary  to  the  beautiful  economy  of  nature  if 
one  kind  of  culture  were  needed  for  the  gaining  of  information 
and  another  kind  were  needed  as  a  mental  gymnastic.  Every- 
where throughout  creation  we  find  faculties  developed  through 
the  performance  of  those  functions  which  it  is  their  office  to  per- 
form; not  through  the  performance  of  artificial  exercises  devised 
to  fit  them  for  these  functions.  The  education  most  valuable 
for  guidance,  must  at  the  same  time  be  the  education  of  most 
value  for  discipline." 

\^  framing  a  course  of  study ^  then,  almost  exclusive  reference 
should  be  had  to  the  character  and  amount  of  knowledge  con- 
tained in  the  studies  proposed,  discarding  entirely  such  as  have 
only  a  disciplinary  value,  and  apportioning  time  to  the  others  in 
the  order  of  their  usefulness  as  knowledge-giving  studies. 

But  when  a  course  of  study  has  once  been  adopted,  exclusive 
and  intense  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion employed,  so  that  these  studies  may  give  the  greatest  pos- 
sible discipline. 

To  the  great  mass  of  teachers  the  subject-matter  of  studies  is 
of  less  importance  than  the  methods  of  teaching,  but  to  the  few 
whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  our  public  schools  a  judicious  cur- 
riculum the  greatest  importance  attaches  to  the  relative  intrinsic 
values  of  difierent  proposed  studies. 

When  this  principle  shall  have  gained  the  consideration  it  de- 
serves, to  discuss  the  relative  values  of  discipline  and  instruction 
will  seem  as  foolish  as  to  debate  the  relative  values  of  air  and 
water,  both  absolutely  essential  to  life  and  growth. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GOVERNING  POWER— I. 


BY    E.    E.    SMITH. 


THE  VINE  AND  ITS  BRANCHES. 

jROPPiNG  into  the  little  chapel  by  the  wayside  one  Sunday 
morning  several  years  ago,  I  heard  the  good  minister  give 
a  brief  talk  upon  the  parable  of  the  vine.  It  set  me  to 
thinking;  and  when,  a  short  time  afterward,  I  stood  beneath 
the  overspreading  and  thickly  woven  branches  of  a  magnificent 
grape  vine,  enjoying  its  grateful  shade  and  luscious  fruit,  the 
striking  resemblance  of  the  vine  to  the  teacher  impressed  itself 
upon  me. 

I.  77u  vine  is  ctdivvatcd  Jor  the  fruit  it  bears.  The  school  is 
supported  for  the  good  it  does.  And  the  teacher  is  the  school. 
Boards  of  trustees  may  build  school-houses  and  furnish  appara- 
tus— but  they  can  not  build  schools.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
the  living  teacher  in  whom  the  lamp  of  learning,  like  the  sacred 
fire  of  V^ta,  is  ever  burning,  so  that  the  pupils  may  rekindle 
their  own  lamps  and  catch  the  glow  of  his  upon  their  faces. 
Not  alone  a  guide,  the  true  teacher  is  an  inspiration.  Like  the 
star  that  appeared  to  the  shepherds  of  Judea,  whilst  he  points 
the  way  his  own  genius  lights  it  in  part,  and  the  minds  of  those 
following  ever  look  forward  to  higher  things.  The  school  with 
him  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  He  lives  in  deeds,  not  years.  The 
seeds  of  love,  truth,  honor,  patriotism,  faithful  labor,  sown  broad- 
cast by  him,  develop  manly  men  and  virtuous  women.  The 
community  and  the  state  feel  safe  because  of  the  purity,  integ- 
rity, and  intelligence  he  has  produced.  He  is  loved  and  re- 
spected because  of  his  usefulness. 

I  am  not  of  those  who  believe  that  recent  criticisms  upon  the 
public  schools  arise  from  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  teacher  or 
of  his  work.  Like  froth  upon  the  surface,  which  often  hides 
the  valuable  substance  underneath,  these  criticisms  are  merely  su- 
perficial, hiding  from  sight  a  strong,  earnest,  fully-grounded  be- 
lief that  the  school  system  is  the  safeguard  of  the  republic. 
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The  criticism  is  not  an  evidence  of  hostility — merely  an  ex- 
pression of  the  fact  that  the  real  and  the  ideal  work  of  the  public 
school  are  not  the  same.  The  child  is  the  crude  material.  The 
citizen  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  refined  product  of  the  teacher's 
skill  and  the  vicissitudes  and  emergencies  of  life.  People  who 
criticise  generally  forget  this  second  factor  of  the  product.  Or, 
ander  another  figure,  the  child  is  the  germ.  The  school  is  the 
hot-house.  The  teacher  is  the  florist  Now,  if  not  enough  of 
the  fresh,  busy,  earnest  air  of  the  outside  business  world  is  let 
in,  the  growth  is  abnormal.  Public  sentiment  is  merely  the  test 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  plan  of  cultivation,  awakened  by  ex- 
perience with  the  grown  up  plant.  The  desire  for  the  best  results 
is  an  evidence  of  interest  and  abiding  faith  in  the  schoolmaster 
and  his  work. 

2.  7>^  /rutt  is  Ifome  through  the  branches.  The  teacher's 
vork  lives  in  his  pupils.  In  the  halls  of  knowledge  he  inculcates 
principles  and  motives ;  in  the  world,  these  materialize  into  ten- 
dencies and  actions.  ''Like  master,  like  man,"  says  the  old 
adage.  Like  teacher,  like  taught,  is  equally  true.  The  teacher 
may  build  for  time,  for  eternity,  or  for  both.  If  he  builds  for 
either  of  these  alone,  his  pupils  are  one-sided.  Their  devel- 
opment lacks  symmetry.  In  short,  they  will  become  either 
"cranks"  or  tramps.  The  world  does  not  need  such  growths. 
It  is  better  off  without  them.  It  will  fight  shy  of  the  teacher 
that  produces  them.     A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. 

3.  Sap  from  the  vine  keeps  the  branches  vigorous.  The  spirit 
of  the  teacher  is  the  spirit  of  the  school.  If  he  be  earnest,  zeal- 
ous, kindly  in  spirit,  filled  with  a  broad-hearted,  generous  hu- 
manity, scorning  to  descend  to  subterfuge  or  to  be  guilty  of  lit- 
tleness in  thought  or  deed,  persuasive  but  firm  in  the  right — if, 
in  short,  his  government  be  the  government  of  the  just  and  the 
merciful,  there  can  not  be  other  than  a  healthful  tone  imparted 
to  the  school.  This  healthful  tone  means  much : — it  means  that 
the  personal  force  of  the  teacher  is  expanding,  ripening,  and  fix- 
mg  the  best  elements  in  the  individualism  of  each  pupil.  Evil 
dies  out  from  simple  starvation.  There  is  nothing  that  tends  to 
call  it  into  play^  and  nothing  for  it  to  feed  upon  if  it  is  called 
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The  popular  spirit  of  the  school  ia  the  spirit  of  right, 

and  womanly  culture,  of  a  set/  willed  subminion  to 
ithority  and  an  inBtinctive  condemnation  of  that  whidi 
ie  peice  and  harmony  of  their  little  republic, 
school- conscience  goes-  beyond  (he  four  walls  of  the 
room.  It  becomes  the  regulating  element  of  that  life- 
E  which  controls  intercourse  between  man  and  his  fd- 

broader  relations  of  citisenship. 
f  vine  does  nat  aie,  or  eease  bearing,  early.     In  Hamptra 
rish  of  Middlesex,  England,  we  are  told  of  a  graod 

two  hundred  years  old,  covering  between  two  aod 
:fand  square  feet  of  surface,  having  a  trunk  three  feet 
Terence,  and  bearing  at  one  time  over  two  thousand 

sound  grapes.  Its  roots  stretched  away  under  gnnuMl 
ndred  feet  till  they  are  now  bathed  in  the  ever-flowing 

In  mind  a  good  woman  who  has  been  principal  of  die 
ig  ladies'  school  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Faith- 
-hearted,  God-fearing,  who  shall  measure  the  good 
rhile  living  or  the  blessed  deeds  through  all  the  ages 
awe  their  primal  impulse  to  her? 
e  teacher's  influence  does  not  cease  with  his  nominal 
It  becomes  a  perpetual  reserve  force  and  at  the  same 
nulus  in  the  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  life  of  his 
ipil.     The   late   President  Garfield  emphasized  this 

the  declaration  that  "If  Mark  Hopkins  were  master 
ashioned  log  school-house,  it  would  at  once  become  a 
University." 

bratKfies  begin  as  buds  and  are  easify  killed  off  fy  ne^ttt. 
1  come  into  the  teacher's  hands  as  very  plastic  material 
till  of  trust,  but  timid  and  diffident  withal.  To  them 
0  past.  The  future  is  everything.  The  world  i*  a 
Eery  to  them,  into  whose  secrets  of  power  and  inflti- 
are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  that  some  gentle  and 
ng  band  should  lead  diem.  This  is  said  with  full 
:  of  the  terror  that  the  first  start  to  school  ezdtes  In 
ren.     That  terror  does  not  come  ftom  lack  of  inteievt 
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in  what  is  done  in  the  school-room,  but  from  fear  of  her  who 
presides  over  its  labors. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  first 
day  at  school.  What  of  the  pupil's  first  day?  How  many  re- 
member distinctly  that  first  entrance  into  school,  and  how  the 
cold  and  austere  or  indifferent  treatment  of  the  teacher  sent  a 
chill  over  them  which  years  could  not,  entirely  efface !  How 
important  that  the  first  impression  of  school  should  be  a  pleasant 
impression ;  that  the  first  feeling  toward  the  teacher  should  be 
one  of  generous  confidence ;  that  the  first  thought  of  school  life 
be,  "There  is  something  attractive  in  it"  ! 

Richter  declared,  grandly  but  simply,  <'I  love  God  and  little 
children."  The  Savior  of  the  world  took  children  in  his  arms, 
declaring  that  "of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  that 
"it  were  better  for  him  that  offended  one  of  these  little  ones  that 
a  stone  were  tied  about  his  neck  and  he  were  cast  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea."  The  teacher  learns  here  the  lesson  of  a  loving  life 
and  a  living  love.  Every  human  heart  has  an  angel  in  it  as  well 
as  a  devil.  It  is  largely  these  first  influences  of  another's  life 
and  example  which  decide  whether  the  angel  or  the  devil  is  to 
be  banished. 

6.  Pruning  must  be  done.  The  first  thoughts  here  are  of  the 
florist's  scissors,  the  surgeon's  knife,  the  gardener's  pruning- 
hook,  and  of  the  decaying  apple  in  the  barrel  of  sound  ones. 
These  things  are  sadly  true  as  to  their  moral.  When  it  does 
come  to  be  necessary  to  take  off  the  arm  to  save  the  body,  it 
should  be  gently  but  unflinchingly  done.  It  is  neither  just  nor 
merciful  to  a  large  body  of  students  to  subject  them  to  the  dan- 
gerous example  of  a  hopelessly  vicious,  immoral,  indolent,  or 
insubordinate  pupil. 

But  in  this  matter,  as  in  others  in  life,  possibly  our  second 
thoughts  are  our  best  thoughts.  Is  it  not  possible  to  save  this 
brand  from  the  burning  ?  Is  there  no  way  by  which  this  unfruit- 
ful branch  may  be  made  fruitful  ?  You  have  tried  it,  and  failed. 
Your  kindness,  your  patience,  your  forbearance,  have  not  only 
not  succeeded — ^they  have  been  foUowed  by  abuse  of  your  con- 
fidence, misconstruction  of  your  acts,  and  even  the  ill-will  of 
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jun,  «juBt  «vu  h»A  befriended.  When  you  opened  up  yoni 
jjear  ««»«  Orod.  did  these  upbraid  you  i*  If  you  have  failed, 
^^  ,™  jv'C  aiso  succeeded?  Have  you  studied  faidifuUy 
-tTTS>  .-4C»i>i<fs  of  "the  lost  sheep,"  "the  lost  coin,"  and  "iht 
pt.rvtt*.'-*'!'  tree"?  Christ's  crown  on  earth  was  a  crown  of 
,^,,-^     ;a  heaven,  every  thorn  has  become  a  jewel  of  unfading 

,'1i  interladng  of  the  brantka  gives  strength.  A  hearty, 
..,;iai,  iVicndly  interest  of  each  pupil  in  the  other's  success  car- 
^„  <•  iit\  it,  of  necessity,  loyalty  to  the  school  and  to  its  aims. 

S,  the  tt'ne  is  honored  through  its  branches.  What  we  sow,  w( 
kill  rt-ap.  A  man  can  not  scatter  broadcast  the  seeds  of  gen- 
,>iis  confidence,  of  good  will  to  others,  of  a  tender  spirit  toward 
o  weak  and  erring,  of  a  liberal  hand  toward  those  in  need,  of 
briNtd,  philanthropic  public  spirit,  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good 

others,  of  a  manly  independence,  of  patient  endurance  under 
iifortune — one  can  not  thus  sow  but  what  some  of  the  seed 
all  yield  a  harvest  in  the  fields  of  his  own  life.  If  one  carry  a 
Item  to  light  the  way  of  friends  amidst  darkness  and  obstacles, 
II  not  some  of  the  rays  fall  upon  his  own  pathway? 
But  in  another  sense  is  the  vine  honored  through  its  own 
inches.  "  A  teacher  who  is  for  several  years  employed  in  his 
cation,  is  often  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  young, 
lO  come  to  him  as  mere  children,  grow  up  into  men  and  women, 
d  take  their  places  on  the  stage  of  life  as  prominent  actors, 
me  of  them  distinguish  themselves  in  the  arts ;  some  become 
led  for  their  attainments  in  science ;  some  receive  the  honon 
office  and  become  leaders  in  civU  afTaiis ;  some  gain  emin- 
X  as  professional  men ;  and  very  likely  a  large  proportion  of 
m  are  engaged  in  the  various  departments  of  honorable  in- 
.try.  Wherever  they  are  and  whatever  they  are,  they  arc 
w  exerting  a  powerful  influence  in  the  community.  They 
re  grown  up  under  his  eye  and  have  been  essentially  shaped 
bis  plastic  hand.  He  counts  them  as  his  jewels;  and  when 
hears  of  their  success,  their  usefulness,  their  honors,  his  heart 
[»  within  him  as  he  thinks,  '  They  were  ti^ pupils.' " 
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« 

Both  vine  and  branches  must  have  resources  outside  of  them- 
selves.    Let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  a  new  phase  of  the 

subject. 

[  To  be  continued  next  montA.] 

PuftouB  University,  Jan.  '83. 


TOBACCO-USING. 


[n  these  days  of  temperance  agitation,  sight  must  not  be  lost 
of  fundamental  principles.  The  formation  of  intemperate 
habits  is  a  gradual  process,  and  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
I.  The  primary  grade,  embracing  the  condiments  of  the  table, 
given  with  most  innocent  intent.  2.  The  secondary  grade,  em- 
bracing the  use  of  tobacco  in  its  various  forms.  3.  The  gram- 
mar school  grade,  embracing  the  moderate  use  of  ale,  beer,  and 
wine — the  moderate  drinkers  of  society — the  respectable  (?)  ones 
who  claim  to  be  strong  enough  to  control  themselves.  4.  The 
high  school  grade,  embracing  all  who  have  taken  the  highest  de- 
gree and  have  become  abject  slaves  of  the  habit — all  who  have 
gone  down  to  the  gutter  and  are  wasting  their  substance  in  riot- 
oas  living. 

Along  this  line  the  great  army  is  marching,  and  no  true  tem* 
perance  reform  can  ever  be  established  until  recruiting  for  the 
primary  grades  is  stopped.  Formation  is  infinitely  safer  and 
more  important  than  r^-formaiion.  It  is  better  to  establish  good 
babits  than  to  attempt  to  break  up  bad  ones.  Training  and 
developing  tender  twigs  is  more  successful  than  attempting  to 
straighten  knotty  limbs  and  trees. 

Teachers  have  an  important  work  to  do  in  this  connection  in 
forming  good  habits  in  their  children.  The  tobacco  department 
is  the  one  with  which  they  will  be  most  deeply  concerned,  and 
the  one  which  they  should  properly  regulate.  Let  them  by  ex- 
ample and  precept  see  that  this  flood  of  intemperance  is  stemmed. 
If  they  do  this  properly,  the  next  generation  will  be  largely  a 
temperate  one. 

In  this  connection  I  give  a  report  on  this  evil,  submitted  by 
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on.  Honce  Mann,  the  great  American  Educatof,  to  the  Ohio 
Ke  Te«chen'  Association  in  1856.  Its  ringing  sentiments  in 
wneiKled  to  teachers  aod  temperance  lecturers  everywheteu 
rwtHiyhly  sound.  J.  Fraise  Richard. 

"I,  Tobaeeo  is  highly  injurious  to  the  ktaith,  being  pronounced 
mII  physiologists  and  toxicologists  to  be  among  the  most  active 
.)  virulent  of  vegetable  poisons.  That  consumers  of  tobaco) 
iietimes  live  many  years  does  not  disprove  the  strength  of  iU 
MtT,  but  only  proves  the  strength  of  the  constitution  that  re. 
« it ;  and  that  strength,  instead  of  being  wasted  in  resistiDg 
poison,  might  be  expended  in  making  the  life  of  its  possessor 
ger  and  more  useful. 

I.  It  is  expensiae.  The  average  cost  of  supplying  a  tobacco- 
r  for  life  would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  a  good  farm,  or  to 
Id  a  beautiful  and  commodious  house,  or  to  buy  a  fine  library 
books.  Which  course  of  life  best  comports  with  the  dignity 
1  rational  being ;  to  puff  and  spit  this  value  away,  or  to  change 
ito  garden  and  cultivated  fields;  into  a  nice  dwelling,  or  into 
embalmed  and  glorified  forms  of  genius  ?  What  a  dificTence 
'ould  make  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  world  if  the  four 
idred  thousand  acred,  now  planted  with  tobacco  within  tbeir 
iU,  were  planted  in  wheat  or  com. 

Tobacco-users  bequeath  weakened  brains,  irritable  nerves,  and 
r  Jorms  0/  physical  degeneracji  to  their  children.  The  factitious 
imres  of  the  parent  inflict  real  pain  upon  his  offspring.  The 
nlgences  of  the  one  most  be  atoned  for  by  the  sufferings  of 
other ;  the  innocent  expiating  the  offences  of  the  guilty.  Nor, 
^ard  to  those  personal  and  hereditary  injuries  to  the  miad, 
lid  I  stand  merely  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  phy- 
in  who,  when  asked  if  tobacco  injured  the  brain,  replied 
npdy  in  the  n^ative;  for,  said  he,  people  who  have  brains 
er  touch  it. 

Toimeo-Msers  are  aho^sfithy,  and  we  read  of  an  infinitely 
nfale  kingdom  into  which  no  unclean  thing  can  ever  enter. 

To^mtto-uitrs  art  always  ui^mst  toward  others.  They  pol- 
tfae  atmosphere  which  other  men  desire  to  breathe  and  hsTC 
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a  right  to  breathe  in  its  purity.  A  smoker  or  chewer  may  have 
a  right  to  a  limited  circle  of  the  atmosphere  around  his  own  per- 
son,  but  he  has  no  right  to  stench  the  air  for  a  rod  around  him 
aod  half  a  mile  behind  him.  He  has  no  right  to  attempt  a  geo- 
graphical reproduction  of  river  and  lake  by  the  artificial  pools 
he  makes  in  steamboats  and  cars. 

6.  A  tobacco-user  is  the  common  enemy  of  decency  and  good  taste. 
His  mouth  and  teeth,  which  should  be  the  cleanest,  he  makes 

4 

the  foulest  part  of  him.  When  one  sees  a  plug  of  nasty  liver- 
colored  tobacco,  he  pities  the  mouth  it  is  destined  to  enter ;  but 
when  one  sees  the  mouth  he  pities  the  tobacco. 

7.  The  old  Monks  usea  to  prove  the  pollution  of  tobacco  from 
Scripture;  for,  said  they,  it  is  that  which  cometh  out  of  the 
mouth  that  defileth  a  man. 

8.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
which  characterizes  all  the  works  of  creation,  intimates  that  snufif 
should  never  be  taken  \  for,  had  such  been  the  design  of  nature, 
the  nose  would  have  been  turned  the  other  end  up. 

9.  It  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  if  nature  had  ever  designed 
that  man  should  chew,  or  smoke,  or  snuff,  she  would  have  pro- 
vided some  place  where  the  disgusting  process  could  have  been 
carried  on  systematically,  and  with  appropriate  accompaniments; 
but  no  such  place  or  accompaniments  have  ever  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Tobacco  is  unfit  for  the  parlor ;  for  that  is  the  resort 
of  ladies,  and  should  therefore  be  free  from  inspissated  saliva 
and  putrified  odors.  It  is  not  befitting  the  dining  room,  where 
its  effluvia  may  be  absorbed  or  its  excretions  be  mingled  with 
viands  and  beverage.  Still  less  does  it  befit  the  kitchen,  where 
those  culinary  processes  are  performed  which  give  savor  and 
flavor  to  all  the  preparations  that  grace  the  generous  board.  It 
should  not  be  carried  into  the  stable,  for  that  is  the  residence  of 
neat  cattle,  and  the  occupants  of  the  sty  itself  would  indignantly 
quit  their  premises  should  one  more  lost  to  decency  than  them- 
selves come  to  perfume  or  bespatter  or  besnuff  them.  There  is 
no  spot  or  place  among  animals  or  men  which  the  common  use 
of  tobacco  would  not  sink  to  a  lower  defoedation. 

10.  Swiftly  tending  to  destruction  as  in  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
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ing  beverages;  vulgar,  uDgentlemanly,  and  sinful  as  are  all  the 
varieties  of  profanity ;  unjust  and  unclean  as  are  the  eflfiisions 
and  exhalations  of  tobacco,  yet  their  separate  and  distinctive 
evils  are  aggravated  ten-fold  when  combined  and  co-operating. 
How  abhorrent  to  the  senses  of  a  pure  and  upright  man,  is  the 
wretch  who  abandons  himself  to  them  all.  Physiology  teaches 
us  that  as  soon  as  alcohol  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  nature  plies 
all  her  energy  to  expel  the  invade^  of  her  peace.  She  does  net 
wait  to  digest  it  and  pass  it  away,  as  is  done  with  the  other  con- 
tents of  the  stomach ;  but  she  opens  all  her  doors  and  summons 
all  her  powers  to  banish  it  from  her  realm.  She  expels  it  through 
the  seven  million  pores  of  the  skin,  through  the  lungs,  mouth, 
nose,  and  eyes.  To  let  tobacco  be  taken  into  the  mouth  or, 
drawn  up  water-spout  fashion  into  the  nose,  and  firemen  never 
worked  more  vehemently  at  a  fire,  nor  soldiers  fought  more  des- 
perately in  a  battle,  than  every  muscle  and  membrane,  every 
gland  and  emunctory,  now  struggles  to  wash  away  the  impurity. 
Every  organ,  maxillary,  lingual,  libial,  nasal,  even  the  lachry- 
mal, pour  out  their  detergent  fluids  to  sweep  the  nuisance  away. 
Not  a  fibre  or  cellule,  not  a  pore  or  sluiceway,  but  battles  as  for 
life  to  extrude  the  foul  and  foetid  intruder.  Hence  expectora- 
tion, salivation,  the  anile  tears  of  the  drunkard  and  the  idiot 
drool  of  the  tobacco-user — all  attest  the  desperation  of  the  efforts 
which  nature  is  making  to  defecate  herself  of  the  impurity. 

When  people  first  begin  to.  drink,  or  chew,  or  smoke,  outraged 
nature,  as  we  all  Know,  often  goes  into  spasms  and  convulsions 
through  the  vehemence  of  her  conflict  for  escape.  Finally  she 
succumbs,  and  all  that  constitutes  the  life  of  a  man  dies  before 
death. 

The  apostle  enjoins  his  disciples  to  keep  their  bodies  pure  as 
a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  in  such  a  body,  what  spot  is 
there,  what  space  so  large  as  a  mathematical  point,  which  the 
Holy  Ghost,  descending  from  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  Heaven, 
could  abide  in  for  a  moment  ?  Surely,  when  a  man  reaches  the 
natural  consummation  to  which  these  habits  legitimately  tend, 
when  his  whole  commerce  with  the  world  consists  in  his  pouring 
alcohol  in  and  pouring  the  impurities  of  profanity  and  the  vile- 
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ness  of  tobacco  out,  he  presents  a  spectacle  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  brute's  kingdom  or  the  devil's  kingdom ;  on  the  earth  or 
elsewhere." 


TEACHING  WRITING. 


THOMAS   BAGOT. 


'he  following  are  probably  the  principal  criticisms  to  be 
offered  on  the  methods  of  teaching  writing  at  present  in 
vogue  in  country  schools : 

).    The  pupils  are  not  supplied  with  the  proper  material. 

2.  They  do  not  receive  enough  practice  on  preliminary  work, 
including  position,  holding  the  pen,  movement,  etc. 

3.  They  seldom  possess  a  clear  conception  of  the  work  they 
are  required  to  do. 

4.  Letters  are  made  as  isolated  individuals,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  slant,  relative  height,  and  width,  etc.,  is  disregarded. 

5.  The  work  is  not  arranged  in  a  progressive  and  systematic 
manner. 

6.  Mistakes  are  allowed  to  pass  without  correction  until  the 
pupils  contract  erroneous  habits  in  writing. 

7.  Too  much  time  is  spent  on  the  analysis  of  the  letters  and 
not  enough  in  trying  to  make  them  correctly, 

8.  Slate  work  is  carried  to  an  extreme. 

9.  Neatness  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  work,  is  too 
much  neglected. 

10.  The  use  of  engraved  copies  is  carried  too  far  in  many 
schools. 

I  present  substantially  the  method  of  teaching  writing  em- 
pbyed  in  the  schools  of  this  county  at  the  present  time,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  in  a  measure  free  from  the  objectionable  features 
named,  and  feeling  that  the  good  accomplished  through  it  will 
justify  me  in  putting  it  forward. 

Every  pupil  upon  entering  school  for  the  first  time  is  required 
to  bring  a  slate  and  long  pencil.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
jear,  in  addition  to  the  slate  and  pencil,  he  must  be  supplied 
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wndos  book,  scribbling  paper,  pen,  ink,  peo-wiper,  Mot- 
c 

ir  no  small  amount  of  drill  on  position  of  bodj,  arm,  slale 
a,  pencil,  etc.,  simple  movement  exercises  arc  practiced, 
^doally  giving  way  to  others  less  simple.    . 
»)pies  are  written  upon  the  blackboard  at  first,  the  teacher 
icting  each  form  in  the  presence  of  his  class  and  calling 
)n  to  the  common  errors  made.     The  pnpil  soon  bniMi 
al  form  in  his  mind  and  strives  to  give  bis  ideal  concep- 
ocal  habitation  on  the  slate  or  paper, 
staff  containing  six  horizontal  lines  about  one-sucth  of  an 
«rt,  is  ruled  cross-wise  at  the  top  of  the  slate.    The  base- 
lomewhtt  heavier  than  the  others,  and  is  thos  the  most 
ent.     A  straight  line  is  also  drawn  from  the  upper  right- 
>rner  of  the  slate  to  the  lower  left-hand  comer,  by  whidi 
mine  the  slant  of  the  letters. 
leacher  begins  the  regular  line  of  work  with  the  straight 

the  proper  slant,  and  the  pnpib  practice  on  this,  and 

else,  until  they  can  make  it  reasonably  well.  He  then 
c  right  curve  and  treats  it  in  the  same  way,  after  which 
Hi  practice  uniting  the  two  elements,  and  finaUy  fmra 
ini  the  letters  i  and  »,  which  they  next  practice  writing 
I'he  left  curve  is  next  taken  up,  and  as  soon  as  the 
lecome  moderately  proficient  in  forming  it,  they  are 
■J  combine  it  with  the  two  elements  already  learned,  m 
Dinpoied  of  the  three,  such  as  »,  m,  a,  etc.     Two  or 

the  letters  teamed  are  next  combined  into  a  word,  a» 
mcc,  iit,  an,  am,  man,  etc,  and  new  words  are  fonned 
j(ly  as  new  letters  are  learned.     At  first  it  is  best,  per- 

ullow  these  elements  and  letters  to  extend  through  two 
ilfld  iparres  on  the  slates.  Only  one  thing  is  attempted 
I,  and  this  must  be  done  satisfactorily  before  the  next  is 
[1  for  consideration.  Some  pupils  who  began  writing 
iiiilha  ago  can  now  write  live  or  six  short  words,  and 

wrilo  them  well,  too. 

Imakf*  are  allowed  to  pass  without  correction.     The 
.,  ttwn  arc  pointed  out  by  the  teacher,  and  the  method 
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of  correction  generally  given  on  the  blackboard.  It  is  mach 
easier  to  avoid  a  bad  habit  than  it  is  to  get  rid  of  it  after  it  is 
contracted. 

No  attention  is  paid  to  analysis  during  the  first  year,  and  very 
litde  during  the  second.  The  pupils  know  the  elements  as  mere 
forms,  and  see  that  letters  are  nothing  more  than  combinations 
of  them,  but  they  know  nothing  about  their  names  or  their  num- 
bers. 

During  the  first  year  the  writing  exercises  are  all  on  slates, 
during  the  second  year  about  half  of  them  are  in  writing  books, 
and  after  this  nearly  all  the  regular  exercises  are  in  the  writing 
books. 

Neatness  of  work  is  made  a  prominent  object  from  the  begin- 
ning. Instructions  are  given  as  to  ruling  the  slates  and  placing 
the  work  on  the  them,  and  pupils  are  required  to  keep  tkeir 
writing  books  free  from  blots,  scribbling,  and  everything  of  the 
kind. 

The  engraved  copies  are  placed  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher,  and  every  difficult  point  carefully  noticed.  The  pupils 
have  a  desire  to  do  what  they  see  the  teacher  do,  and  what  they 
feel  that  he  takes  an  interest  in  having  them  do  well,  they  en- 
deavor to  do  well.  The  pupils  generally  write  the  copy  a  few 
times  in  their  practice  books  before  they  begin  to  write  it  in  their 

regular  copy  books. 
New  Maeion,  Riplky  Co.,  Ind. 
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SILENT   READING. 


GEORGE  F.    BASS. 

the  Oatline  for  Institute  Work  prepared  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  1882  is  the  above  subject.  It  is  suggested 
that  one  lesson  be  given  in  the  institute  on  this  subject 
The  immediate  end  or  purpose  of  silent  reading,  given  in  this 
outline,  is  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings expressed  in  written  language. 


t  MMftDs  Decenary  xre : — 
A  knowledge  of  the  words  tued — their  derivatiaa,  coo- 

>D,  and  meaning. 

A  knowledge  of  the  figures  of  q)eech,  indadiim  their 
relation. 

A  clear  comprehension  of  the  thoncht  in  each  sentence. 

A  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  events  related  to  the  idec- 
hiitorical,  biographical,  geographical,  literary,  etc 

An  appreciation  of  the  literary  excellence  of  the  selectkm 

in  institute  last  season  an  instructor  who  had  studied  this 
;  bluntly  announced  his  subject  as  Silent  Reading.  He 
reeted  with  a  smile  from  many  members  of  the  institute 
as  not  encouraging.  He  felt  weak.  He  almost  doubted 
being  such  a  subject  named  in  the  Outline.  It  occurred 
1  that  It  was  necessary  to  show  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ifore  attempting  to  present  it  to  this  particular  institute, 
began:  "Most  of  our  knowledge  is  obtained  by  silent 
g."  The  heads  of  some  of  his  hearers  nodded  approv- 
"  Nearly  all  newspaper  reading  is  silent  reading.  All 
I  learned  from  books  are  learned  by  silent  reading.  The 
lent  reader  is  the  best  student,  business  man,  or  philoso- 

The  roost  practical  reading  is  silent  reading.  Silent 
g  is  the  reading  that  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
reading  is  a  necessity,  oral  reading  an  accomplishment, 
ut  silent  reading  there  can  be  no  intelligent  oral  reading, 
reading  should  precede  oral  reading."  By  this  time  the 
te  had  said  many  times  "you  are  right,"  and  he  was  ready 
in  hb  subject 

ry  teacher  present  was  ceruin  that  silent  reading  should 
\e  oral  reading,  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  all  present  had 
times  allowed  pupils  to  begin  to  read  orally  before  the; 
ly  idea  of  the  meaning  of  even  the  first  sentence.  To 
tow  this  habit  prevails  the  following  sentence  was  placed 
the  board:  "The  dog  would  have  died  if  they  had  not 
ibeadoflL" 

first  one  called  upon  read  it,  orally,  in  such  a  way  as  K> 
it  Mean  that  the  cutting  of  the  d<%'s  head  off  saved  his  life. 
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When  the  instructor  suggested  that  it  was  quite  a  novel  way  of 
saving  a  dog's  life,  all  saw  the  ludicrousness  of  reading  it  in  that 
manner. 

The  reading  sounded  well.  The  tones  were  good,  modulation 
perfect,  articulation  faultless.  But  it  was  bad  oral  reading,  be* 
cause  it  expresed  the  wrong  meaning.  It  was  not  preceded  by 
silent  reading.  The  oral  reading  might  have  been  correct,  as  il 
often  is,  from  habit  or  from  imitation,  and  yet  not  be  intelligent 
to  the  reader.  It  is  possible  to  express  thoughts  and  not  have 
them.  Pupils  may  be  taught  to  read  well  orally,  and  yet  not 
comprehend  what  they  read.  Much  of  this  kind  of  teaching  is 
done.  It  does  some  good,  but  not  the  greatest  good.  A  class 
taught  this  will  «*show  oflf"  well.  Will  get  a  ''high  mark"  in 
examination,  if  they  are  examined  in  the  ordinary  way  on  pieces 
they  have  been  drilled  on. 

Ask  them  why  they  emphasize  a  certain  word,  or  why  it  would 
be  wrong  not  to  emphasize  it,  and  they  can  give  no  reason  save 
that  it  sounds  better. 

Try  them  on  a  new  piece.  After  they  have  been  taught  how 
to  pronounce  the  new  words  they  will  not  be  able  to  read  it  well 
orally.  The  teacher  will  say  the  reason  is  *'they  have  not  been 
drilled  upon  it"  This  means  that  they  have  not  been  told  what 
words  to  *'say  the  hardest,"  where  to  pause,  etc. 

A  reading  lesson  should  be  studied.  The  pupil  should  decide 
what  the  meaning  of  each  sentence  is  before  attempting  to  read 
orally,  i.  e.,  he  should  read  silently,  first.  It  is  customary  to 
say  that  the  expression  should  bring  out  the  meaning.  This  is 
good,  but  some  one  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association  said» 
"Make  the  meaning  bring  out  the  expression,"  which  expresses 
as  nearly  the  right  idea  as  the  first.  This  is  simply  saying,  read 
silendy  first     [How  to  Teach  Silent  Reading  will  be  the  subject 

of  another  paper.  ] 
Indianapous,  Feb.  15,  1883. 


The  substitution  of  italics  and  small  caps  for  brains  in  com- 
position is  rather  thin  diet  for  the  reader  and  an  injustice  to  the 
compositOT. 
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SEBASTIAN  CABOT. 
„  Tv^  Cabot  was  certuni)'  in  one  sense  the  discoverer  of 
.^^-1  icA :  it  was  he  who  first  made  sure  that  it  was  a  wholly 
■k  and  unknown  continent.  In  his  early  voyages  he  had 
H  that  he  had  visited  India,  but  after  his  voyage  of  1498 
ressed  openly  his  disappointment  that  a  "New  Found 
of  most  inhospitable  aspect  lay  as  a  barrier  between  Eu- 
d  the  desired  Asia.  As  the  German  writer  Dr.  Asher  has 
id,  "Cabofs  displeasure  involves  the  scientific  discovery 
V  world."  In  his  charts  North  America  sunds  as  asepi- 
1  continuous  continent,  though  doubtless  long  after  his 
•  separate  islands  were  delineated,  as  of  old,  by  others, 
were  still  supposed  to  be  outlying  parts  of  Asia.  In  this, 
ther  respects,  Cabot  was  better  appreciated  fifty  yean 
an  in  his  own  day.  His  truthful  accounts  for  the  time 
aged  further  enterprise  in  that  direction.  "They  that 
ches,"  said  Peter  Martyr,  "must  not  go  to  the  frozen 
And  after  one  or  two  ineffectual  undertakings  he  found 
mragement  to  repeat  his  voyages  to  the  North  American 
lut  was  sought  for  both  by  Spain  and  England  to  conduct 
Qterprises.  He  was  employed  in  organizing  expeditions 
Brazils,  or  to  the  north  pole  by  way  of  Russia,  but  the 
nt  he  had  discovered  was  left  unexplored.  He  was  es- 
as  a  skillful  mariner  and  one  who  had  held  high  official 
;  he  died  dreaming  of  a  new  and  infallible  mode  of  dis- 
ig  the  longitude  which  he  thought  had  been  revealed  to 
>m  heaven,  and  which  he  must  not  disclose.  The  date 
death,  like  that  of  his  birth,  is  unknown,  and  his  burial- 
forgotten.  But  fifly  years  later,  when  Englishmen  turned 
vr  a  different  object  toward  the  American  continent,  they 
i>ered  his  early  achievements,  and  based  on  them  a  claim 
ership  by  right  of  discovery.  Even  then  they  were  so 
■predated  that  Lord  Bacon,  writing  his  /feign  ef  Rettt^ 
[ivct  but  three  or  four  sentences  to  the  explorations  which 
I  exceed  in  real  importance  all  else  that  happened  under 
fn. — T.  W.  HiOGiMSOtr,  in  Harfet't  Magaatne  f*r /an. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

This  Department  is  conducted  hy  Gbo.  P.  Bsowm,  President  State  Normal  School. 


EXPLANATORY. 

THE  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal 
having  determined  to  create  a  Department  of  Pedagogy, 
has  invited  us  to  conduct  the  same,  and  the  invitation  has 
been  accepted.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  discuss  educational 
topics  that  seem  to  us  to  have  a  present  interest  and  importance, 
which  topics  will  be  selected  from  both  the  theory  and  the 
method  phase  of  the  teacher's  vocation.  We  hope  also  to  make 
this  department  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  Indi- 
ana State  Normal  School  and  her  former  students.  These  con- 
stitute an  army  of  nearly  four  thousand  teachers  who  are  at  work 
in  every  section  of  the  state.  Want  of  time  and  strength  makes 
it  practically  impossible  to  edit  and  publish  a  paper  from  the 
school,  and,  besides,  the  large  circulation  of  the  Journal  makes 
it  a  desirable  medium  through  which  to  communicate  with  all 
of  the  teachers  of  the  state. 

Our  editorial  forces  have  not  yet  been  fully  organized,  and 
therefore  the  present  number  does  not  present  that  variety  of 
matter  which  will,  we  hopfe,  be  a  characteristic  of  this  depart- 
ment Our  only  purpose  is  to  be  of  some  service  to  common 
school  education  by  doing  what  we  can  to  stimulate  the  te^^chers 
of  the  state  to  broaden  and  deepen  their  thought  of  the  function 
of  the  school. 


r  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

We  are  in  need  of  a  good  definition  of  school  education — 
which  means  that  we  are  in  need  of  a  clear  idea  of  the  purpose 
of  the  school.  Until  there  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  what 
should  be  the  results  in  knowledge  and  discipline  of  a  course  of 
tsaining  in  the  school,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  formulate  a  defi- 
nition of  school  education  that  shall  meet  with  general  accept- 
ance. A  definition  of  any  thing  is  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  what  are  the  constituent  elements  of  the  thing. 
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Education  in  its  widest  sense  has  been  defined  to  be  ''what 
each  individual  does  for  hipisr^f  and  what  is  done  for  him  by 
nature  and  by  human  institutions  to  bring  him  on  toward  the 
realization  of  ideal  manhood";  which,  as  has  been  said,  is,  in 
another  form,  the  answer  to  the  question  in  the  catechism  as  to 
the  chief  end  of  man.  This  is  a  definition  too  extensive  for  the 
school. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  this  definition  every  institution  of 
man  and  every  characteristic  of  nature  is  for  the  education  of 
each  individual. 

When  we  compare  the  school  with  the  other  human  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  home,  the  church,  the  state,  business  society, 
and  social  or  polite  society,  it  seems  clearly  to  be  designed  as  a 
place  of  preparation  for  these.  It  is  intermediate  between  the 
nurture  given  by  the  home,  and  the  training  given  by  the  other 
institutions  named. 

From  this  point  of  view,  school  education  might  be  defined  to 
be  "what  the  pupil  does  for  himself  and  what  is  done  for  him 
by  the  school  to  prepare  him  for  rational  self-activity  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  other  institutions." 

It  seems  to  be  essential  to  every  definition  of  education  that 
the  ultimate  result  should  be  the  rational  self-activity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. He  is  not  to  be  trained  to  be  a  part  of  a  machine,  blindly 
obedient  to  the  direction  of  a  superior  power,  but  to  be  self-direc- 
tive— whether  his  position  in  life  be  one  of  command  or  of  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  another. 

We  have  now  progressed  so  far  in  our  search  for  a  definition 
as  to  find  the  school  a  preparation  for  independent  activity  in 
the  university  of  institutions  beyond  the  school.  It  is  not  the 
function  of  the  school,  therefore,  to  do  the  work  of  these  other 
institutions.     It  must  prepare  its  graduates  to  do  that  work* 

In  what  does  this  preparation  consist  ?  This  question  satisfac- 
torily answered,  will  enable  us  to  construct  a  satisfactory  defini- 
tion of  school  education. 


Thb  most  valuable  acquisition  which  the  school  can  lead  the 
pupil  to  make  vipcwcr.    Power  is  the  result  of  a  proper  exercise 
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of  the  faculties.  Intellectual  power  results  from  the  proper  ex> 
erase  of  the  faculties  of  the  intellect, — moral  power  from  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  feelings  and  the  will^ — physical  power 
from  the  proper  exercise  of  the  physical  organs.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  the  school  to  make  physical  athletes ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  school  a  hospital  to  which  the  physically  weak' 
and  diseased  are  to  be  sent  for  cure.  The  school  assumes  that 
the  pupils  possess  a  reasonable  amount  of  physical  health  and 
strength  when  they  enter  the  school.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
school  to  teach  and  practice  the  Art  of  Health  to  that  extent 
that  the  health  of  tl^e  body  shall  be  preserved.  Physical  power 
is  not  sought  by  the  school  as  an  end,  but,  in  so  far  as  it  is  sought 
at  all,  as  a  means  or  condition  for  the  acquisition  of  intellectual 
and  moral  power. 

Those  activities  of  the  Feelings  and  Intellect  which  shall  result 
m  intellectual  and  moral  power  are  dependent  upon  the  Will  for 
their  impulse  to  action.  It  is  of  primary  importance,  therefore, 
that  the  school  shall  make  the  education  of  the  Will  the  most 
prominent  of  all  of  its  aims. 


The  kind  and  degree  of  intellectual  power  forms  what  we  call 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  individual.  Dr.  Stanly  Hall 
calls  attention  to  the  history  of  the  word  '* character"  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  process  by  which  character  is  formed.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  word  was  a  die  or  stamp  used  to  make  impres- 
sions in  a  plastic  substance.  It  afterward  came  to  signify  the 
impression  itself,  and  was  applied  to  psychical  as  welf  as  physical 
impressions.  Afterward  it  was  used  as  the  name  of  a  permanent 
habit  or  trait  Any  form  or  kind  of  activity  becomes  character 
when  it  has  become  habitual, — when  it  is  put  forth  without  any 
conscious  command  of  the  Will, — when  it  is  spontaneous — has 
become  a  '^ second  nature."  llie  process  by  which  those  intel- 
lectual activities  which  result  in  power  become  habitual — are 
formed  into  character — ^is  through  their  repeated  exercise  in 
obedience  to  a  conscious  mandate  of  the  Will.  The  Will  must* 
hold  the  faculty  to  its  work.  It  is  the  law  of  the  mind  that  it 
tends  to  act  more  readily  a  second  time  in  a  form  similar  to  that 
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in  which  it  has  acted  before.  It  must  follow,  therefore,  that  if 
the  repetitions  of  the  act  are  sufficiently  numerous  the  act  will 
become  automatic,  i.  e.,  unaccompanied  by  any  conscious  exer- 
cise of  Will. 


The  way  by  which  intellectual  acts  become  assimilated  and 
formed  into  mind  tissue  is  by  the  activity  which  is  called  reflec- 
tion. Reflection  is  the  turning  of  the  eye  of  the  mind  back  or 
inward  upon  the  mental  objects  or  products  which  the  soul  has 
constructed,  and  which  constitute  its  world  of  ideas.  The  nec- 
essary condition  of  the  perfect  activity  of  this  power  is  the  silence 
of  the  senses.  That  the  mind  shall  put  forth  its  greatest  energy 
in  reflection  it  is  needful  that  there  be  no  conscious  activity  of 
any  one  of  the  senses.  This  suggests  one  of  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  the  school,  viz.,  that  the  work  be  such  as  shall  train 
the  powers  of  reflection,  and  that  silence  be  preserved.  The 
power  to  reflect  is  necessary  to  any  useful  exercise  of  the  power 
to  observe.  He  whose  life  is  to  be  one  of  observation  needs, 
therefore,  to  be  trained  to  reflect.  Hence  the  school  must  lead 
the  pupil  to  form  habits  of  reflection  as  a  preparation  for  rational 
self-activity.  Such  exercises  as  will  tend  to  form  these  habits 
must  be  provided  by  the  school. 


The  search  for  the  definition  of  school  education  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 


WHAT  SHOULD  PUPILS  KNOW? 

A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Philadel* 
phia  has  been  visiting  the  schools  of  different  western  cities  and 
determining  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  them  by  J^^y- 
ing  a  test  to  the  fourth  year  grade.  This  test  required  of  each 
pupil  that  he  should  write  in  proper  form  upon  a  page  of  letter- 
paper  a  letter  in  which  he  should  relate  his  experiences  on  tlie 
way  to  school,  or  something  of  a  like  familiar  character.  Tiie 
relative  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schoob  of  the 
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different  cities  is  to  be  determined,  in  the  minds  of  this  commit- 
tee, bj  the  ratio  of  correct  papers  prepared.  They  selected  the 
fourth  year  grade  for  the  reason  that  nearly  one-half  of  those 
children  who  enter  the  public  schools  withdraw  from  them  at 
this  stage  or  before.  By  the  test  applied  they  assume  that  it  can 
be  approximately  determined  how  much  of  real  preparation  for 
actual  life  the  schools  have  led  these  children  to  make. 
What  could  be  discovered  by  this  test  ? 

1.  The  pupil's  ability  to  spell,  to  construct  sentences,  to 
write,  and  to  punctuate.  This  is  the  formal  side  of  composi- 
tion. 

■ 

2.  The  character  of  the  pupil's  vocabulary ;  which  would  in- 
dicate the  degree  of  culture  in  the  use  of  language  which  the 
home  and  the  school  had  furnished. 

3.  The  pupil's  habits  of  observation.  The  paper  will  show 
whether  he  has  formed  the  habit  of  sharp  and  discriminating 
observation,  or  has  not  yet  learned  to  see  what  his  eye  rests 
upon. 

4.  The  order  or  method  of  the  pupil's  thinking  will  be 
shown.  Do.  his  ideas  follow  each  other  in  obedience  to  law,  or 
do  they  come  without  order  or  method  ? 

5.  The  ability  of  the  pupil  to  select  out  of  th^  flood  of  things 
that  are  present  to  the  senses  those  that  are  important  to  be 
known. 

6.  The  power  of  self-control  will  be  manifest  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  pupil  can  concentrate  his  energies  upon  the 
task  assigned,  and  the  persistence  with  which  he  holds  his  mind 
to  its  accomplishment 

7.  Indirectly,  the  paper  will  show  how  well  the  pupil  can 
read.  His  vocabulary,  his  orthography,  the  construction  of  his 
sentences,  the  capitalization  and  punctuation,  will  be  indicative 
of  the  intelligence  with  which  he  can  read  and  has  read  the 
printed  page.  It  will  not  show  much  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
arithmetical  processes  or  of  geography,  but  from  the  paper,  and 
a  glance  at  the  programme  of  the  school  work,  a  good  guess 
can  be  made  of  his  attainments  in  these  studies. 

We  believe  that  a  discriminating  observer  can  make  the  dis- 
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coveries  suggested  in  the  foregoing  statements  from  these  papers, 
provided  the  pupil  has  had  sufficient  practice  in  this  kind  of  ex- 
-ercise  to  make  it  a  familiar  and  easy  method  by  which  to  express 
his  thoughts.  Pupils  who  have  had  no  practice  in  composition 
and  letter  writing  would  be  so  embarrassed  by  the  novelty  of 
ihe  mode  of  expression  and  ignorance  of  what  we  have  called 
the  formal  side  of  composition,  that  they  could  do  nothing. 


What  shall  be  said  of  the  propriety  of  applying  the  above  test 
to  pupils  ranging  from  nine  to  ten  years  of  age  ?  There  are  two 
phases  of  the  question  which  deserve  consideration : — 

([.)  Is  this  test  a  fitting  test  of  knowUdgef  In  other  words, 
is  that  knowledge  which  this  test  implies  the  knowledge  which 
the  child  most  needs  if  h6  is  to  withdraw  from  school  at  this 
age  ? 

(2.)  Is  this  test  a  proper  one  to  determine  whether  the  mental 
training  that  the  child  has  received  is  what  he  should  receive 
during  the  first  four  years  of  his  school  life  ? 

These  questions  ask  for  different  things,  and  yet  it  may  be 
true  that  the  answer  of  one  will  determine  the  answer  of  the 
other.     Let  us  try  to  answer  the  second  question. 

During  the  fil"st  eight  or  ten  years  the  child  must  be  employed 
in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  facts.  It  is  the  age  of  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  new  ideas  and  forms.  It  is  the  time  for  storing  the  mind 
with  material  for  future  elaboration.  These  things  acquired 
must  be  named;  hence  the  importance  of  language.  These 
things  with  their  names  must  be  repeated  many  times  and  in 
varied  relations  in  order  that  they  may  be  familiarly  known. 
The  child  is  only  able  to  see  the  outside  of  things — the  skin  of 
them.  He  is  unable  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  full  content  of 
anything  that  he  may  learn.  Words  mean,  to  him,  only  a  small 
part  of  what  they  come  to  mean  later  in  life,  but  they  stand  for 
something,  and  this  something  is  a  part  of  what  they  are  subse- 
quently found  to  contain.  ,  Almost  the  entire  energy  ot  the  mind 
is  expended  in  acquisition  of  new  ideas^  in  memory,  and  in  imagi- 
nation. There  are  comparatively  few  of  those  acquisitions  made 
that  result  from  the  higher  processes  of  thought.     The  child  is 
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constantly  taking  in  and  storing  up  in  the  mind  the  germs  of 
ideas,  as  it  were,  which  future  thought  is  to  develop.  He  can 
know  nothing  completely,  but  he  should  have  a  ready  knowledge 
of  many  things,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  know  them.  These  things 
should  be  of  those  things  which  he  will  probably  spend  his  future 
life  in  elaborating.  Ready  knowledge  of  these  implies  familiarity 
with  the  words  which  express  them.  This  involves  not  only  the 
power  to  talk,  but  to  read  and  to  write ;  that  is,  the  spoken  form 
of  the  word  and  also  the  printed  and  written  form,  and  the  proper 
arrangement  of  these  in  sentences. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  test  of  the  pupil's  familiarity  with 
ideas  and  their  names  to  call  upon  him  to  write  down  in  con- 
nected form  his  ideas  in  any  one  of  the  familiar  fields  in  which 
his  mind  had  been  wont  to  work.'  This  would  be  a  specially 
good  test  provided  the  pupil  had  not  been  accustomed  to  write 
down  his  ideas  in  that  field. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  few  pupils  in  our  public  schools,  of 
the  grade  named,  can  acquit  themselves  well  by  this  test,  but  if 
their  training  had  been  what  the  preceding  analysis  suggests,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  the  test  would  make  that  training  manifest. 


HISTORY. 

What  are  the  grounds  upon  which  History  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  fundamental  bran9hes?  What  has  this  subject  to 
give,  either  as  discipline  or  knowledge,  that  is  not  furnished  by 
other  lines  of  study  ?  The  consideration  of  the  subject  under 
these  questions,  as  determining  its  rightful  place  in  a  course  of 
study,  as  also  its  method,  is  due  from  every  thoughtful  teacher. 
For  the  present  let  these  inquiries  relate  to  History  in  general, 
reserving  for  future  discussion  their  special  application  to  the 
history  of  our  own  country. 

All  subjects  of  study,  pursued  for  whatever  purpose,  may  be 
grouped  into  two  great  classes :  first,  those  which  deal  with  the 
conditions,  phenomena,  and  principles  of  matter ;  second,  those 
whose  subject-matter  is  spirit,  or  mind.     It  will  readily  be  seen 
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that  any  particular  study  in  the  public  school  course  of  instruc 
tion  will  fall  into  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes,  when  con- 
sidered in  respect  of  its  materials.  Arithmetic,  Physiology,  and 
Geography  are  subjects  which  present  for  study,  materials  belong- 
ing to  the  external  world — ^the  world  of  matter;  while  Logic, 
Grammar,  and  Literature  have  to  do  with  the  world  of  mind. 
History  belongs  to  the  second  named  group.  This  must  be  ev- 
ident to  any  one  who  reflects  upon  the  nature  of  the  materials  of 
the  subject  It  deals  with  the  successes  and  the  failures,  but 
still  the  progress,  of  the  human  race — ^the  deeds  of  man,  not  the 
facts,  forces,  and  principles  of  nature.  Still  further,  it  regards 
chiefly  human  spirit  as  Will,  and  in  its  free  activity.  Logic  and 
Grammar  are  products  of  mind  as  Intellect;  Literature  is  the 
expression  of,  and  appeals  to  mind  as  sentiment,  Sensibility; 
History  concerns  itself  with  man,  not  as  a  science  maker  or  art 
builder,  but  eminently  as  a  doer  in  the  world  of  affairs.  History 
leads  the  student  into  the  domain  of  free  will,  and  reveals  to  him 
the  spirit  of  his  race  in  its  development  It  is  the  only  study  in 
his  course  that  does  this.  It  seeks  to  make  him  a  participant  in 
the  entire  struggle  of  the  race.  As  Geography  removes  the 
place-boundaries  of  the  student  and  makes  him  one  with  the 
whole  world,  History  frees  him  from  his  time  limitations  and 
identifies  him  with  every  worthy  achievement  of  the  past 

W.  W.  Parsons. 


SCHOOL  RECESSES. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  question  the  wisdom  of  gen- 
eral recesses  in  schools. 

The  reasons  advanced  for  abolishing  this  time-honored  custom 
are  the  following : 

1.  The  recess  in  the  winter  season  is  prolific  of  colds  caught 
from  exposure  on  the  play-grounds,  or  from  sitting  in  the  school 
room  in  a  perspiration  resulting  from  excessive  exercise  at  recess. 

2.  Many  of  the  cases  of  discipline, — some  say  one-half  of 
them,  — arise  from  trouble  on  the  play-ground. 
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3.  Thare  is  great  danger  of  bodily  injury  from  the  reckless 
play  of  a  large  number  of  children. 

4.  The  opportunities  for  acts  of  petty  tyranny  of  the  strong 
agamst  the  weak  would  be  diminished  by  abolishing  the  recess. 

5.  The  opportunities  for  moral  contamination  would,  thereby, 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

These  are  undoubtedly  objections  that  hold  against  the  gen- 
eral recess. 
What  can  be  said  for  it  ? 

1.  It  is  an  old  custom  practiced  by  the  school  for  genera- 
tions. What  the  wisdom  of  generations  has  sanctioned,  espe- 
cially in  the  sphere  of  conduct,  may  be  supposed  to  have  some 
good  reason  for  its  continued  existence. 

2.  The  school  needs  rest  from  study.  The  most  perfect  rest, 
except  sleep,  results  from  the  transition  from  study  to  ijlay.  The 
last  hour  of  both  the  morning  and  evening  sessions  will  be  much 
more  fruitful  of  intellectual  acquisitions,  if  there  is  an  intermis- 
sion from  labor  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  during  the  session,  in 
which  the  pupils  engage  in  free  and  active  play.  The  more 
earnest  industrious,  and  orderly  the  school,  the  more  necessity 
for  this  period  of  complete  rest.  Gymnastics  is  suggested.  But 
this  exercise  is  too  much  akin  to  the  orderly  procedure  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  work  to  make  it  the  best  rest  for  the  mmd. 

3.  The  public  school  is  the  training  ground  for  active  and 
independent  life.  There  the  children  of  all  classes  meet  upon  a 
plane  of  absolute  equality;  as  to  rights  and  privileges.  In  the 
school-room  this  equality  is  maintained  by  the  teacher.  On  the 
play-ground  it  is  enforced  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  school. 
It  is  here  that  the  strong  learn  to  respect  the  weak,  and  the  weak 
and  timid  to  maintain  his  rights  against  the  strong.  It  is  here 
that  children  learn  to  estimate  each  other  by  the  personal  quali- 
ties each  possesses,  rather  than  by  the  poverty  or  riches  of  the 
family. 

The  common  school  is  the  nursery  of  republicanism,  and  the 
play-ground  is  only  inferior  to  the  class-room  for  implanting  its 
principles. 

4.  Discipline, — the  training  of  the  will,  —is  the  main  purpose 
of  the  school.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  general  recess  that 
it  affords  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  this  discipline. 
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5-  If  it  were  true  that  the  opportunities  for  moral  contamina- 
tion were  increased  by  the  public  recess,  it  would  be  good  reason 
for  abolishing  it  But  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  not  the  truth. 
Immorality  does  not  seek  to  display  itself  in  the  sunlight  and  to 
the  public  gaze.  We  mean  those  grosser  forms  of  immorality 
into  which  children  may  be  early  led.  It  is  only  the  secret  and 
hidden  places,  that  are  favorable  to  this.     The  abolishment  of 

the  public  recess  will  remove  one  of  the  strongest  safeguards  to 
morality. 

The  language  of  the  play-ground  is  far  from  being  all  that  is 
dcrircd.  Slang,  obscenity,  and  profanity  are  not  uncommon. 
Bat  these  are  much  less  frequent  on  the  play-ground  of  a  well 
governed  school  than  on  the  street  Children  can  only  be  kept 
from  danger  of  contamination  of  this  sort,  by  isolating  them,' 
Whether  it  is  not  better  for  the  child  to  early  meet  these  influ- 
cnccs  and  be  taught  by  teacher  and  parent  to  resist  them  is  the 
question.  Those  who  would  keep  their  children  from  them 
must  keep  their  children  frofti  the  public  school,  even  if  the  gen- 
eral recess  shall  be  abolished. 


ATTENTION. 


The  power  of  attention  should  be  carefully  trained  in  childhood. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  mental  powers,  for  upon  its  activity 
depends  the  efficiency  of  each  one  of  the  specific  faculties.  Mental 
power  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  power  of  attention,  and  genius  has 
been  defined  as  "  nothing  but  continued  attention." 

The  following  suggestions  will  indicate  to  the  teacher  the  methods 
by  which  the  power  of  attention  can  be  cultivated : 

I  Have  pupils  observe  objects  closely.  2.  Require  them  always 
to  study  with  close  attention.  3.  Read  long  sentences  and  have  pu- 
pils wnte  them.  4.  Read  quite  long  combinations  in  mental  arith- 
metic, and  have  pupils  repeat  them.  5.  Mathematical  studies  are 
especially  valuable  in  cultivating  the  power  of  attention. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  to  aid  a  teacher  in  securing  the 
attention  of  his  pupils : 

I .  Manifest  an  interest  in  the  subjects  you  arc  teaching.  2.  Be  dear 
»  your  thought,  and  ready  in  your  expression.  3.  Spesui  in  a  natural 
tone,  with  variety  and  flexibility  of  voice.  4.  Let  your  position  be- 
fore the  class  be  usually  a  standing  one.  5.  Teach  without  a  book  as 
far  as  possible.  6.  Assign  subjects  promiscuously,  when  necessary. 
7'  Use  the  concrete  method  of  mstniction,  when  possible.  8.  Vary 
yoar  methods,  as  variety  is  attractive  to  children.  9.  Determine  to 
s«irc  their  attention  at  all  hazards.— ^i/tmir^  Brooks,  in  Teachers 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


POINTS  OF  LAW  GOVERNING  THE  ENUMERATION  OF 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


1.  The  trustee  must  not  include  in  this  list  of  enumeration  the 
Dames  of  persons  transferred  from  his  township,  town  or  city.  He 
must  include  the  names  of  persons  transferred  to  his  township,  town 
or  city. 

2.  Each  trustee  should  make  a  separate  list  of  persons  transferred 
to  his  township,  town  or  city.  The  list  mey  be  appended  to  the  list 
of  enumerated  persons  living  in  his  own  school  corporation. 

3.  At  the  time  the  enumeration  is  taken  the  number  of  persons 
between  ten  and  twenty>one  years  of  age  who  can  not  read  or  write 
must  be  ascertained  and  reported 

4.  The  law  now  requires  the  enumeration  to  be  taken  between 
the  first  of  March  and  the  first  of  May,  and  requires  the  trustees  to 
report  to  the  county  superintendent  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May. 

1  WHAT  NAMES  LISTED. 

I.  The  trustee  "shall  list  the  names  of  parents,  guardians,  or 
heads  of  families,"  "  having  charge  of  children,"  who  are  entitled  to 
be  enumerated  for  school  privileges.  The  names  of  no  other  per- 
sons can  be  legally  placed  upon  &e  list.     (See  Section  14.) 

The  enumeration  shall  exclude :  a.  All  children  who  are  not  six 
years  o*  age.  d.  All  persons  who  are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
c.  All  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  are  married,  d. 
All  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  not  dona  fide  residents 
of  the  school  corporation,  e,  AH  children  whose  parents  or  guard- 
ians are  transferred  to  another  school  corporation. 

The  enumeration  should  include  all  other  persons  between  six  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  the  school  corporation,  together  with  all 
children  entitled  to  school  privileges,  whose  parents  or  guardians 
have  been  transferred  to  the  school  corporation. 

Attachments  to  school  districts  in  townships :  a.  Only  those  who 
have  children  to  be  enumerated  can  be  attached  to  a  school  district. 
b.  Those  who  have  been  once  attached  can  not  be  detached,  except 
"by  consent  of  the  trustee,  for  good  cause  shown."  c.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  trustee  to  ask  the  following  classes  of  persons  to  what  district 
Uiey  desire  to  be  attached:     i.  All  persons  not  heretofore  listed. 

2.  All  who  have  changed  their  residence  since  the  last  enumeration. 

3.  All  whose  school  privileges  have  been  affected  by  a  change  in  the 
location  of  a  school. 

Transfers. — n.  Transfers  can  be  made  between  the  first  day  of 
March  and  the  last  day  of  April.     (Section  16.) 

b.  Transfers  can  be  granted  only  when  it  is  shown  that  the  per- 
sons so  transferred  can  be  better  accommodated.     (Section  16.) 

c.  Persons  desiring  to  be  transferred  must  apply  for  such  transfer 
to  the  trustee  of  their  own  school  corporations. 

d.  When  a  transfer  has  been  applied  for,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
trustee  to  hear  the  case,  and  then  to  make  a  record  of  his  action  in 
the  case  in  his  record  book. 

£.    A  transfer  to  be  legal  must  be  a  matter  of  record. 
/.    The  date  when  each  transfer  was  made  should  be  recorded  on 
tus  report. 
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EDITORIAL. 


M  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  Icm 
in  three  and  one  cent  postage  stamps ;  no  others  on  be 

ing  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  plwt 

vld  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  u  well 

ite. 

foxtt  subscriptioa  to  the  Journal  expire  with  this  issue?    If 

at  once,  that  there  may  be  do  break  in  your  file:    Do  not 

id  in  time  to  secure  the  January  number. 


;  will  omit  the  article  on  "Silent  Reading."     It  will  bear 

dde  on  "  Writini;,"  by  the  Supt.  of  Ripley  county,  is  pnc 

to  the  point.    Read  it 

tide  in  this  Journal  on  "The  Relative  Value  of  Knowledge 

ipline"  deserves  a  careful  reading. 

lUNKLB  contributes  to  the  March  Cmlury  A  Plea  for  tbe 

^ucation  of  Women,  with  special  reference  to  the  recent 

It  toward  admitting  women  to  Columbia  College. 

ATiON  FROM  THE  Gradbd  SCHOOLS  is  being  discussed  and 

for  in  a  great  many  counties  at  this  time.  The  subject  is 
uch  importance,  and  is  worth  the  careful  attention  of  all. 
iblish  in  this  issue  the  introduction  to  a  series  of  articles 
lie  Elements  of  Governing  Power  in  the  Teacher.  They 
the  peb  of  Prof.  £.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University,  a  gen- 
ell  and  favorably  known  to  the  teachers  of  Indiana, 
dele  on  "  Tobacco-using"  is  hard  to  beaL  By  such  articles 
lal  does  not  hope  to  reform  those  who  have  acquired  the 
jsing  tobacco,  but  it  does  hope  to  stimulate  teachers  up  to 
of  using  their  best  endeavors  to  dissuade  boys  from  acquit- 
abit 

^stature,  up  to  the  dale  of  going  to  press,  has  not  made 
ge  in  tbe  school  law,  and  the  prospect  now  is  that  none 
lade.  The  neit  number  of  the  Journal  will  contain  a  sum- 
vhat  is  done  for  educational  institutions. 
—The  bill  providing  an  endowment  for  tbe  State  University 
I.    The  appropriation  to  Purdue  University  was  given  on 

that  the  rule  forbidding  Greek  Fraternities  is  abolished. 
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PRES.  £.  £.  White  Resigns. — ^Just  as  we  go* to  press  we  learn  that 
Prcs.  White,  of  Purdue  University,  resigns,  to  prevent  the  action 
of  the  Legislature  with  reference  to  Greek  societies  in  the  University. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  good  of  the  institution  and  the  state,  that  Dr. 
White  may  be  induced  to  reconsider  and  withdraw  his  resignation. 


Edward  F.  Steel,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  School  Board,  and 
James  Pollock,  an  active  member  of  the  same  board,  recently  made 
a  visit  to  several  cities  with  a  view  of  testing  the  comparative  merits 
of  their  schools.  An  editorial  article  on  the  test  these  gentlemen 
applied  gives  place  to  a  more  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  same  thing 
by  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy,  to  which  readers  are 
referred. 

Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  these  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Board 
were  intelligent  gentlemen,  and  knew  what  they  were  looking  for — 
and  that  the  test  they  applied  is  the  coming  test  of  the  public  school. 
Reader,  is  your  school  ready  for  it  ? 


"STICK  TO  YOUR  LAST." 


At  the  late  State  Association  "Teaching  Thrift  in  the  Public 
Schools**  was  one  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and  the  point  brought 
out  and  urged  was  that  children  while  at  school  could  and  should  be 
taught  business  principles.  That  not  only  honesty  and  fair  dealing, 
which  involve  morality  as  well  as  business  integrity,  but  also  econ- 
omy, frugality,  generosity,  and  other  matters  that  pertain  to  living 
should  be  taught.  It  was  emphasized  that  children  should  be  taught 
that  every  one  should  "live  within  his  means"  ;  that  a  person  who 
contracted  a  debt  without  knowing  how  he  was  to  pay  it  was  dishon- 
est ;  that  poor  people  especially  should  never  go  in  debt ;  that  there 
is  no  luxury  like  being  out  of  debt  and  having  a  little  money  in 
bank.  The  credit  s^^stem  is  the  bane  of  the  world.  Pay  as  you  go. 
These  are  all  good  points,  and  should  certainly  be  taught,  both  at 
home  and  at  school. 

"Stick  to  your  last**  is  an  old  adage  that  will  serve  as  a  text  for 
another  excellent  lesson .  It  can  be  best  illustrated  by  this  other  old 
proverb,  "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss."  The  interpretation 
is :  select  some  trade  or  business  and  stick  to  it.  This  is  the  key  to 
success.  Most  people  that  fail  to  make  at  least  a  comfortable  living, 
are  those  who  frequently  change  their  work.  About  the  time  they 
have  well  mastered  a  business  they  grow  tired  of  it  and  think  they 
will  try  something  else.  Or,  it  may  be  they  think  that  they  can  make 
tnoney  a  little  more  rapidly  at  something  else,  and  so  change  for 
that  reason. 
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Anolhrr poinl ;  A  great  many  penoDS  undertake  a  certain  enter- 
Ik  and  make  a  success  of  it,  but  not  content  to  "  let  well  enough 
)ne,"  they  undertake  to  do  several  things  at  once,  and  so  fail  in 

Such  lessons  as  these  properly  put  before  the  older  boys  and  girts 
our  fcbools  could  not  fail  to  do  good.  Try  it,  and  if  it  should  fiil 
benefit  the  pupils  the  teacher  will  perhaps  get  some  good  out  of  ' 


DORE'5  PASS-PORT. 

Our  readers  doubtless  know  that  GusUve  Dore,  the  greatest  drafks- 
an  and  book  illustrator  that  the  world  ever  knew,  is  dead.  During 
t  life  be  made  fifty  thousand  different  sketches.  Dore's  Bible, 
ilton,  and  Dante  are  known  to  most.  He  was  the  artist  of  and  for 
B  people.  We  publish  a  characteristic  anecdcte  of  him  : 
It  it  related  of  Gustave  Dore  that  many  years  ago,  while  on  a  tonr 
Swilierland,  he  happened  to  lose  his  pass-port.  Arriving  at  Lo- 
me, he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  the  Mayor,  to  whom  be 
ve  his  name.  "You  say  that  you  arc  M.  Gustave  Dore,"  replied 
e  Mayor,  "and  I  believe  you  ;  but,"  he  added,  producing  a  pencil 
id  a  piece  of  paper,  "you  can  easily  prove  it."  Dore  looked 
ound  him,  and  perceived  some  women  selling  potatoes  in  die 
reet  With  a  few  touches  he  cleverly  reproduced  the  homely  scene, 
id  appending  his  name  to  the  sketch,  presented  it  to  the  Maywr. 
/our  pass-port  is  perfectly  in  order,"  remarked  the  oRici^  "but 
lu  must  allow  me  to  keep  it  as  a  souvenir,  and  to  offer  you  in  return 
le  in  the  ordinary  form." 


HOW  TO  USE  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Pool,  the  librarian  in  charge  of  the  public  library  of  Chicago, 

having  the  various  classes  of  the  high  schools  meet  him  on  Saiur- 

lys  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  instruction  as  to  how  to  use 

ference  books.     He  lakes  some  subject,  such  as  Rome,  Egypt. 

many,  etc.,  and  illustrates. 

The  idea  is  an  excellent  one.    While  most  of  the  readers  of  the 

urnal  can  not  refer  their  pupils  to  a  large  public  library,  they  can 

>  much  in  teaching  them  how  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  what 

Mtks  ihey  have,  and  that  is  not  an  insignificant  item. 

I.    Children  need  instruction  as  to  bow  to  use  their  text-books; 

iw  to  study  their  lessons. 

1.    They  need  careful  and  repeated  lessons  on  the  use  of  tbe  die- 


t 
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3.  They  need  instruction  as  to  how  they  shall  read  up,  collect 
material,  and  write  upon  any  given  subject  assigned  for  study  or 
composition. 

How  to  best  use  books,  is  a  department  of  school  work,  which  is 
at  present  very  much  neglected. 


GOVERNOR  BUTLER  AND  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  editorial  in  the  youmal  of  Education  (Boston)  of 
February  3d,  in  reply  to  Governor  Butler's  attack  upon  the  right  of 
the  State  Normal  Schools  to  exist,  is  worthy  of  careful  perusal : 

"Our  reform  Governor,  in  Massachusetts,  is  concerned  for  the 
dear  people  who  are  compelled  to  pay  three  hundred  and  thirty  five 
dollars  for  each  graduafb  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  asks, 
triumphantly,  "What  right  had  these  young  men  and  women  to  so 
expensive  an  education,  out  of  the  common  school  fund,  at  the  hands 
of  the  State  ?*'  But  what  right  has  anybody  to  the  people's  money, — 
the  Governor,  for  example,  to  a  salary  eight  times  the  size  of  an  or- 
dinary school-mistress  ?  We  suppose  the  State  has  important  work 
at  the  State  House  to  be  done,  and  think  there  may  be  a  crisis  in 
which  the  best  man  for  the  post  may  not  be  a  millionaire,  who  would 
be  glad  to  crown  himself  with  this  honor  without  expense  to  the 
people,  but  a  poor  man,  who  needs  a  few  thousand  a  year  to  keep 
things  going.  The  State  pays,  like  any  private  dealer,  for  what  it 
gets.  Massachusetts  pays  five  millions,  annually,  for  the  free  school- 
ing of  her  children,' and  gets,  in  return,  our  new  Massachusetts, — 
about  as  good  a  patch  of  humanity  as  is  found  on  the  planet.  She 
pays  1500,000  annually  for  the  education  of  20,000  youth  in  second- 
ary and  normal  schools,  and  gets,  first,  a  class  of  young  people  that 
are  filling  positions  of  high  usefulness  at  home,  and  representing  the 
commonwealth  honorably  elsewhere ;  and  secondly,  a  reputation  for 
the  superior  education  which  brings  into  the  State  a  good  deal  more 
money  from  students  coming  to  her  schools  than  the  half- million  she 
spends. 

If  Governor  Butler  will  read  the  reports  of  Horace  Mann  he  will 
learn  something  about  the  average  teacher  in  the  common  schools 
of  Massachustts  a  generation  ago,  and,  if  he  will  visit  any  State  des- 
titute of  normal  instruction,  he  can  see  what  the  same  public  of!icial 
is  there  to-day.  Horace  Mann  planted  the  first  State  Normal  School 
in  America  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  Lexington,  and  the  result  of 
that  departure  will  become  as  notable  in  time  as  the  old  skirmish 
that  opened  the  Revolution.  Since  that  day,  Massachusetts,  through 
her  High,  Normal,  and  Training  Schools,  Institutes,  and  Board  of 
Education,  has  been  "fighting  it  out  on  that  line"  for  the  establish- 
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instruction  for  all  her  children.  She  has  achiend 
to-day,  she  has  a  larger  proportion  of  trained  teach- 
lools  than  any  Sute,  and  is  consUntly  sending  forth 

0  commanding  positions  elsewhere.     Through  her 

001  she  has  practically  moulded,— not  exactly  "nidt 
modest  Governor  suggests,— but  the  Industrial  An 
ceral  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

e  that  no  particular  youth  has  any  special  "  right ' 
i  and  thirty-five  dollars  of  the  people's  money.  But 
mmonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  renowned  all  over 
incial  capacity,  understands  that  a  thousand  dollin 
I  sum  to  pay  for  training  one  live  teacher  who  should 

county  to  a  new  educational  life,  and  that  she  never 
ivestment  than  in  her  Se<yndary  Education,  which 
public  schools  out  of  the  chaos  of  thirty  years  ago  lo 

order,  skill,  and  eminent  success,  which. we  find  id 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY." 

nber  of  the  Journal  we  open  a  new  department, 
i  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  Geo.  P,  Brown, 
State  Normal  School,  to  conduct  it.  No  man  in  the 
ilified  to  give  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  the  latest 
is  and  theories  on  all  educational  subjects.  He  is 
lie  of  discussing  subjects  fronv  a  basis  of  principle, 
g  them  according  to  logical  methods. 
lis  country  has  reached  a  stage  when  the  successful 
w,  not  simply  the  method,  but  the  philosophy  of  the 
ply  the  Aav/,  but  the  w/Ay  of  the  how. 
ot  will  be  of  special  interest  not  simply  to  the  for- 
he  State  Normal,  who  will  be  glad  to  see  discussed 
)nth  principles  and  methods  somewhat  familiar  to 
students  of  other  normal  schools,  and  to  the  pro- 
A  good  thought,  a  good  method,  a  good  theory,  is 
■plication,  and  is  valuable  to  all  alike.  It  is  hoped 
lartment  especially  valuable  to  those  not  able  to 
1  school — such  persons  certainly  need  it  most, 
ly  of  introduction — the  department  will  speak  for 


High  Schools. — In  the  list  of  commissioned  high 
last  month,  the  following  should  have  been  in- 
t,  Anderson,  Brookville,  and  Kenallville. 
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GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Kind  words  pit>duce  their  own  image  in  men*s  souls,  and  a  beau- 
tiful image  it  is.  They  soothe  and  comfort  the  hearer.  They  shame 
him  out  of  his  unkind  feelings.  We  have  not  yet  begun  to  use  them 
in  such  abundance  as  they  ought  to  be  used. — Fascal, 

The  maelstrom  attracts  more  notice  than  the  quiet  fountain;  a 
comet  more  attention  than  the  steady  star ;  but  it  is  better  to  be  the 
fountain  than  the  maelstrom,  and  the  star  than  the  comet,  following 
out  the  sphere  and  orbit  of  quiet  usefulness  in  which  God  has  placed 
us.— iV.  yohn  HaiL 

THE  LADDER  OF  TIME. 


I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true : 

That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God — 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  sod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

We  rise  by  things  that  are  under  foot ; 
By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain 
By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain, 

And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet. 

We  hope,  we  aspire,  we  resolve,  we  trust. 
When  the  morning  calls  us  to  light  and  life, 
But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and,  ere  the  night, 

Our  lives  are  trailing  the  sordid  dust. 

We  hope,  we  resolve,  we  aspire,  we  pray, 
And  think  that  we  mount  the  air  on  wings. 
Beyond  the  recall  of  sensual  things. 

While  our  feet  still  cling  to  the  heavy  clay. 

Wings  for  angels,  but  for  men 
We  may  borrow  wings  to  find  our  way — 
We  may  hope,  and  resolve,  and  aspire,  and  pray. 

But  our  feet  must  rise  or  we  fall  again. 

Only  in  dreams  is  a  ladder  thrown 
From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  walls ; 
But  the  dreams  depart  and  the  vision  falls 

And  the  sleeper  wakens  on  his  pillofi  of  stone. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound. 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

—[7.  G,  Holland, 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  JANUARV. 
MC.— I.    In  what  nspea  Aots  mding  differ  from  jpeak- 

10 

ly  should  the  cotbc  snmtcaaiM  of  words  receive  atttn- 
hy  isadicti««rt>«ii5a  Ji  ctesefcool-room?  2pts,5ti. 
ly  must  tke  liua^  x  sr^spvt  ud  the  emotion  felt  befort 
ibeemenaicct''  "SHHe  ts  tie  objection  to  teaching  re»d- 
iUtioM  ?  2  pts,  5  eici. 

detscm  itw  "BnTe;  a  dre  toUowiog  stania,  the  meaning  of 
>al£  IwiMptt^af  1  pntof  Che  prepaiation  for  its  coma 

■■  Stotof-  Jtwr  jnaJiie^.  better  thao  gold, 

TTlMr  -tans  n  3ties  a  handred  fold, 

^  :  naUnui  Imri.  a  mind  at  ease, 

MHi.snnnt'  iJB«»»nia  that  always  please. 

t,  mwt:  Jiuc  ."Ja  fed  fior  a  neighbor's  woe, 

HM(  -«M(Krn  Js  joy  with  a  friendly  glow, 

V.iit  -^ntwtiies  large  enough  to  enfold, 

m  nmr  js  itotfcere.  is  better  than  gold."  i© 

K  i.'V  .(UKC^**"*  which  you  think  would  assist  the  pnpU  in 
i4«its»nt  M  tbc  thought  in  the  above  lines.    3  pts,  5  each. 

.fhl  J^tf««  selection,  and  also  one  of  prose. 

2  pts,  I  to  35  each. 
tta. — |.    Mi~h)r  should  we  stand  or  sit  erect  P  10 

^bmM  «at  sevoe  labor  be  imposed  upon  growing  chU- 

» a  itdefent  kind  of  Tood  required  in  winter  than  in 

aft  tb«  evil  effitcts  of  eating  more  food  than  the  system 

b  the  cdect  of  much  drinking  while  eating  ?  10 

(s  ifce  diffietwice  in  meaning  between  the  terms  nutri- 
«3UbIe  in  relation  to  food  ?  10 

s  the  eiect  of  alci^ol  upon  the  blood  ?  10 

MAT  cubic  feet  of  air  are  vitiated  each  minute  by  one 
Athing  T  10 

■ropoition  of  the  blood  in  the  system  is  required  for  the 
10 
lonns  dw  sensoriwm  ?    State  its  function.        2,  5  each. 
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Grammar. — i.  When  does  a  common  noun  become  a  proper 
noun  ?  a  proper  noun  a  common  noun  ?  5»  5* 

2.  How  are  compound  personal  pronouns  formed?  In  what 
cases  are  they  used  ?  4t  6* 

3.  What  are  the  classes  of  limiting  adjectives?  Define  two 
dasses.  4, 6. 

4.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  direct  and  an  indirect  ob- 
ject ?  Which  becomes  the  subject  when  the  verb  assumes  the  pas- 
sive form  ?    Illustrate  3,  2,  5. 

5.  What  is  a  participle  ?  What  participles  does  a  transitive  verb 
have?  5,  5. 

6.  Give  the  classes  of  co-ordinate  connectives.  10 

7.  Correct :  it  was  george  that  answered  you  not  me  it  is  not  me 
but  him  you  ought  to  blame.  10 

8.  Analyze :  Who,  that  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
but  would  deem  their  bosoms  burned  anew  ?  10 

9.  Punctuate  and  capitalize:  sheridan  pitt  and  fox  all  drank 
hard  and  worked  hard  they  were  all  great  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion but  not  one  of  them  could  rule  his  own  household  london  athe- 
neum  10 

10.  Write  a  sentence  containing  two  subordinate  clauses:  one 
used  as  an  adjective,  the  other  as  adverb.    Analyze  it.  5.  5. 

Theory  of  Teaching. — i.  Why  should  arithmetic  be  taught? 
State  both  the  objective  and  the  subjective  reasons.  20 

2.  What  should  be  the  nature  of  the  instruction  in  geography 
given  to  pupils  during  the  first  three  years  of  school  ?  20 

3.  Give  reasons  for  teaching  pupils  to  spell  words,  the  meanings 
of  which  they  do  not  know.  20 

4.  Why  is  the  giving  of  prizes  for  superior  intellectual  attainments 
objectionable  ?  •  20 

$.  Give  reason  for  teaching  pupils  words  before  they  know  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  20 

Note. — The  snpcriBtendent  u  adTited  to  give  credit  to  the  applicant  lor  the  intelh- 
fence  manifested  hy  his  answers  rather  than  for  their  conformity  with  his  own  notions 
of  thor  correctness. 

Penmanship. — i.  In  how  many  ways  are  the  strokes  of  the  pen 
united  in  forming  letters  ?  How  far  does  the  letter  /  extend  below 
the  base  line  ?  5,  5. 

2.  Which  letters  extend  two  spaces  below  the  base  line  ?  What 
b  meant  by  the  analysis  of  letters  ?  5,  5. 

3.  What  letters  are  shaded  below  the  base  line  ?  What  is  meant 
by  spacing?  5,5. 

4.  What  space  should  be  allowed  between  words  ?   Between  sen-  1 
tences?                                                                                         5,  5. 


Schooi  Joymal. " 


M  pciadplcs  used  in  forming  the  capital  letten.   Naiae 
•  vhicb  the  small  letters  are  divided.  ;,  5. 


JJi 


S.S- 

!■«  exchanged  100  bushels  of  wheat,  at  $62}  cents  pa 
r  con  at  37I  cents  per  bushel ;  how  many  bushels  of  am 
Btre  ?    Analyze.  Proc.  7,  ans.  3. 

sam  of  two  numbers  is  78$,  and  their  difference  17 ;  what 
■ben  f  S'  S- 

de  -^V  by  ^;  solve  by  analysis,  giving  reasons  for  jam 
5.S- 
many  decimal  places  will  be  required  to  express  ded- 
Why?  S.S- 

many  loads  will  be  contained  in  a  pile  of  wood  4ai6  ft. 
It.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide;  if  each  load  contains  i)  cords? 

sell  |[3,Doo  8  percent,  stock  at  115,  for  5  percent 
gain  or  lose  on  annual  income  i    How  much  ?  5,  ;. 

laige  a  sight  draft  can  be  bought  for  ^59.53,  exchange 

:rcent.  per  annum  7  5, 5. 

ict  the  square  root  I'A  ^  5-  S- 

the  cubical  contents  of  a  cylinder  that  will  just  enclose  a 

in.  in  diameter.  5,  j. 

STORY. — 1.  Write  a  sketch,  not  to  exceed  two  pages,  of 
il  History  of  the  United  States,  setting  forth  the  origio, 
n,  and  chief  features  in  the  development  of  the  principal 
^.,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia.  100 

nial  ud  cluneH  of  cipTcniDiL 

•HV.— I.  In  what  season  is  it  Christmas  in  Melbourne, 
■o 
I  is  a  volcano  7  Name  four  of  the  most  noted.  5pts,  2  ea. 
t  three  motions  has  the  sea  ?  Describe  each.  4,  3.  3, 1. 
:h  of  the  United  Sutes  border  on  the  Golf  of  Mexico? 
locate  the  capital  of  each.  5.  j. 

I  mountains  separate  France  from  Spain  ?  France  from 
at  river  of  France  flows  into  the  English  Channel  ?  What 
)  Bay  of  Biscay  ?  5  pis,  3  each. 

:  river  flows  through  the  plain  between  the  Alps  and  Ap- 
What  two  seas  border  on  Italy  ?  j,  5. 

)  live  seas  that  border  on  the  east  of  Asia.  5  pts,  3  each, 
■at  direction  it  the  Baltic  Sea  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  ? 
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London  from  St.  Petersburg  ?  Where  is  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  ?  Lake 
Onega?    Rome?  5,  2  each. 

9.    What  determines  the  position  of  tropic  of  Cancer  ? 

10.  Name  the  highest  mountain  system  in  North  America?  In 
Europe  ?  5.  5- 

Orthography. — i.    What  is  an  aspirate  ?    Write  4  aspirates. 

2.  What  is  a  syllable  ?  Write  five  words  which  are  monosylla- 
bles. 2  pts;  6,  4. 

3.  What  is  the  sound  of  M  in  think  ?  This  ?  Beneath  ?  Thither  ? 
With  ?  5  pts,  2  each. 

4.  Write  each  of  the  following  words  phonically,  indicating  each 
accented  vowel  sound  by  the  proper  diacritical  mark :  again^  view- 
less  ^farewell,  diamond,  Wednesday, 

5.  What  is  a  diphthong  ?  When  is  it  called  proper  ?  When  im- 
proper? 3pts,  6,  2.  2. 

6.  Spell  twenty  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent 

20  pts,  2\  each. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Arithmetic — i.  As  i^  in  longitude  equals  4  min.  in  time,  the 
difference  in  time  between  two  places  will  be  found  by  multiplying 
the  difference  in  longitude  in  degrees  by  4,  and  reducing  the  answer 
to  hours  and  parts  of  hours,  the  time  of  the  place  east  being  faster^ 
and  that  of  the  place  west  being  slower. 

2.  a.  As  3  men  earn  $24  in  2  days,  i  man  will  earn  i  of  that  sum 
in  2  days,  or  ^  in  i  day,  which  is  $J^ 

b.  If  I  man  earns  I4  in  1  day,  7  men  will  earn  7  times  I4  in  i 

day,  or  $2%, 

c.  If  7  men  earn  $28  in  i  day,  it  will  take  them  as  many  days  to 

earn  $84,  as  28  is  contained  times  in  84,  which  is  3  days. 

3-     3     2i     10    V    ¥+*}=-¥     195 

—-I— =— f-.= =-=— =iiJ. 

2j    3i   h"^  ¥     ¥      ¥    100 

4.  a.  .00493  X  1000  =  4-93- 
b.  (I  —  J  +  -025)  =  .9. 

^-  4  93  X  .9  =  4  437. 

5.  a.  As  8  boards  can  be  cut  off  from  the  log,  each  of  the  given 

length  and  width,  and  therefore  each  measuring  24  feet» 
board  measure,  the  whole  will  make  192  feet. 
b,  192  feet  at  $7.50  per  M.,  will  be  worth  ^1.44. 

6.  a.  As  2}  boys  =  i  man,  5  boys  will  equal  2  men ;  therefore, 
b.  10  :  12  :  :  5i  :  6.4. 
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7.  a.  Is.oooat  6%  (or  4  mos.  will  amouDt  to  ^5,100. 
t.  4  mo*.  ioL  at  10^,  on  ^5,100,  will  be  f  17a 

c  >S-'«>— »'70  =  »4.93o-  An*' 

8.  «.  The  fence  round  the  given  field  will  be  3)6  +  3l6  +  14  + 

34  rods  long  =  4S0  rods. 
i.  4S0  rods  at  1312  =  65  cents  a  rod. 
£.  The  area  of  tbe  given  field  ii  116  X  ^4  sq-  rodi  =  51^4  iq. 

■  tf-  ViiKi  =  71. 
A  Tbe  fence  round  the  square  field  will  be  388  rods  long. 
/.  38a  rods  at  65  cents  a  rod  =  ^187.30. 

9.  tf.  As  he  sold  at  40^  profit,  he  sold  at  t40<(,  of  30  cts.  =  38  ds. 
i.  As  be  sold  at  I3j^  less  than  marked  price,  38  cts.  are  ij\i, 

of  marked  price,  and  this  last  will  be  lo^of  87)of  iScts., 
or  33  cts. 
10,    «.  If  I  acre  is  sufficient  pasture  for  ;  sheep,  }  acre  is  sufficient 
for  I  sheep. 
b.  As  1  acre  plowed  land  is  sufficient  for  8  sheep,  i  acre  is  suf- 
ficient for  I  sheep. 
£.  Therefore  i  sheep  will  require  i  +  i  acres,  or  }{  acres. 
4.  If  t(  acres  will  keep  1  sheep,  335  acres  will  keep  as  many 
as  Jl  are  contained  times  in  335,  or  1000. 
Geography  — i.    Tbe  course  it  takes  in  lis  revolution  around  tlie 
un.     During  the  summer  tbe  sun  is  much  longer  above  the  boriiw) 
lan  in  winter.     In  summer  tbe  sun  shines  more  directly  upon  tbe 
irface  of  the  earth  than  in  winter.    Hence  the  summers  are  wanner 
lan  the  winters. 

3.  A  Sea  is  a  part  of  the  water  more  or  less  surrounded  by  land. 
.  Gulf  is  a  part  of  ttie  water  which  extends  into  the  land.  A  Lake 
an  inland  sheet  of  water.  A  River  is  a  stream  of  water  flowins 
ito  some  other  body  of  water. 

3.  Into  four — enlightened,  civilized,  half-civiliied,  and  barbannts. 

4.  Tbe  Amazon  rises  in  the  Andes  Mountains,  and  flows  north- 
est  until  it  reaches  the  5th  parallel ;  it  then  turns  to  the  east.  Bow* 
trough  the  Selvas  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The  Volga 

the  largest  river  in  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  Voldai  Hills,  flows 
trough  the  great  eastern  plain  and  empties  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

5-  Cape  Horn  is  the  most  southern  point  of  South  America, 
erra  del  Fuego,  or  Fireland,  lies  north  ot  Cape  Horn. 

6.  Ontario.  Quebec,  New  Brunswit:k,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edwtrd 
land,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia. 

7.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
irginia.    The  greater  portion  of  the  state  is  mountainous,  ' 

8.  East  of  tbe  United  States,  and  belong  to  England.  I 
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9.  In  the  northern  part  of  Utah.  Utah  lies  west  of  Colorado  and 
is  divided  by  the  Wasatch  Mountains  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
The  western  is  a  section  of  the  Great  Basin ;  the  eastern  is  a  part  of 
the  Colorado  Plateau. 

10.  Lake  Titicaca.  Caspian  Sea,  Superior,  Victoria,  Albert,  Aral 
Sea. 

Penmanship.— I.  The  pen-holder  should  be  held  between  the 
thumb  and  first  and  second  fingers,  so  as  to  rest  against  the  second 
finger  near  the  corner  of  the  nail  and  cross  the  first  finger  just  for- 
ward of  the  upper  joint,  the  end  of  the  finger  dropping  down  on  the 
holder.  Let  the  thumb  rest  against  the  left  side  of  the  pen-holder 
opposite  the  lower  joint  of  the  first  finger.  The  hand  should  be 
tamed  over  to  the  left,  far  enough  to  allow  the  points  of  the  pen  to 
press  equally  on  the  paper. 

2.  The  hei$;ht  of  r  and  s  is  one-faurih  more  than  other  short 
letters. 

3.  h,  /,  ^,  k  2Lnd/aiTe  extended  /Aree  spaces  above  the  base  line ; 
/» £"»  y»  f  ^Q<1  '  extended  two  spaces  below  the  base  line  and  one 
above. 

4.  A,  N,  M,  /^  7;  H,  K,  S,  Z,  /,  7.  P,  B,  R,  G.  The  seventh 
principle  is  composed  of  the  left  cu^e,  right  curve,  and  left  curve. 

5.  The  parts  of  1  are  right  curve,  first  principle  and  dot ;  «f,  right 
curve  and  first  principle  repeated ;  z/,  third  principle  modified,  dot, 
and  level  curve ;  /,  fifth  principle  finished  with  lower  turn  and  right 
^^^ ;  gt  fourth  and  sixth  principles. 

Physiology. — i.  Unless  the  fracture  be  very  serious,  a  bone  thus 
injured  readily  heals  without  leaving  any  trace  of  the  hurt.  Should 
too  much  weight  or  too  rough  usage  bend  the  bone  at  the  point  of 
fracture,  the  limb  is  crooked,  but  its  usefulness  is  not  necessarily 
greatly  impaired.  In  the  case  of  a  sprain,  however,  the  ligaments 
are  generally  either  torn  or  badly  bruised  and  the  bones  possibly 
dislocated.  Should  the  injury  not  be  promptly  attended  to,  inflam- 
mation and  swelling  may  set  in,  rendering  it  difficult  for  the  surgeon 
to  determine  definitely  the  character  or  extent  of  the  injury,  very 
painful  to  the  sufferer  to  have  such  changes  made  in  the  location  of 
the  parts  as  may  be  necessary,  and  even  sometimes  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  the  synovial  fluid  of  the  joint,  and  a  permanent  stiffness  from 
the  growing  together  of  the  bones. 

2.  Chiefly  from  the  habit  of  endeavoring  to  balance  the  body  in 
this  way. 

4.  Two,  that  of  the  blood  and  that  of  the  lymph.  The  former 
has  been  subdivided  into  pulmonic ^  systemic,  and  portal.  The  latter 
into  mesenteric  and  lymphatic,  (or,  from  another  point  of  view,  into 
fight  and  left  lymphatic).    The  object  of  pulmonic  circulation,  from 
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MISCELLANY. 

'■ — The  schools  show  a  total  enrollment  of  561,  and  are 

Morgan  Caraway  is  superintendent.  . 

«ting  of  the  teachers  of  Williams  and  Defiance  roundes, 
*e  Kalb  and  Steuben  counties,  Ind.,  was  held  at  Butler, 
Stb  and  i7Lb. 

«  CoONTY.— The  school  board  in  this  coHnty  is  well  or- 
d  the  schools  are  well  organized.  The  examination 
r  pupils,  sent  out  by  Supt.  A.  H.  Morris,  indicate  a  good 

.—A  gentleman  who  recently  visited  the  FrankliD 
res  a  favorable  report.  He  says  the  schools  are  not 
I,  some  being  very  much  better  than  others.  One  reti- 
>rted,  "the  best  I  ever  heard  in  my  life." 
.tiTK.— The  Report  of  the  Tcrre  Haule  schools  for  i8Si-i 
most  tastefully  arranged  and  printed  manuals  we  have 
is  full,  and  shows  the  schools  in  excellent  worlting  ot- 
iV.  H.  Wiley  is  at  the  helm,  and  keeps  the  school  ship 
t  of  progress. 

J  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin tendency  of  the 
ucational  Association  met  in  Washington,  D  C,  Feb. 
rogramme  (incomplete)  of  the  me  ting  was  not  received 
ilts  till  Feb  14th,  making  the  notice  entirely  too  short. 
s,  of  New  ^'ork  City,  was  president. 
K  Crrv. — A  new  variety  of  public  entertainment  was 
igurated  by  the  public  schools  of  Cambridge  City,  in  the 
eading  Contest.  Readings  were  given  from  the  Third 
d  prizes  were  awarded.  This  is  certainly  a  good  method 
S  pupils  to  greater  efforts  in  this  direction,  and' to  inter- 

I  COUHTY. — The  board  of  education  of  Delaware  county 
one  of  the  most  active  in  the  state.  At  a  meeting  held 
h,  they  discussed  fully  the  law  under  which  the  enume- 
in,  bad  reports  from  committees  on  various  subjects, 
>lan  for  a  general  canvass  for  the  flood  sufferers,  etc., 
graphed  for  State  Supt.  Bloss  to  address  them  and  the 

citizens,  Saturday,  Feb.  34th.     Me  accepted  the  invita- 
Ilancey  is  the  director. 
OUNTY. — The  Newton  county  teachers*  association,  held 

February  16th  and  17th,  was  a  succCH  in  spite  of  the 
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stormy  weather  and  high  waters.  •  Supt.  B.  F.  Johnson,  of  Benton 
county,  was  with  us  on  both  days,  and  assisted  very  materially  in 
the  work.  He  read  a  very  able  paper  on  the  "Objects  and  Methods 
of  Government."  Our  teachers  showed  their  appreciation  of  his 
work  by  a  vote  of  thanks.  Many  other  visitors  were  present,  among 
whom  was  J.  W.  Caldwell,  of  Sheldon,  111. 

A  committee  of  three,  viz  ,  N.  F.  Jenkins,  J.  J.  Eckman,  and  Wm. 
M.  Sinclair,  was  appointed  to  meet  the  teachers  of  Northwestern  In* 
diana  at  Monticello  (time  to  be  determined),  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
fecting a  permanent  organization  of  a  Northwestern  Indiana  Teach- 
ers' Association.  March  9th  is  suggested  for  preliminary  meeting. 
Let  the  good  work  begun  go  on.  W.  H.  H. 


SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 
Washingon,  Ind.,  April  ^,  5,  6,  188 j, 

Wednesday,  April  4 — A/iemoon.  i.  Visit  schools.  3.  Arrange 
Exposition  work.  Evening — i.  Address  of  welcome,  by  Mayor  Ar- 
thur Beddoe.  a.  Response,  J.  R.  Trisler,  Lawrenceburgh.  3.  Inau- 
gural of  President,  H.  B.  Hill,  Aurora.    4.  Business.     5.  Social. 

Thursday,  April  5. — i.  "Some  Cyphering  at  the  Country  School 
Problem,'*  J.  C.  Macpherson,  Supt.  Wayne  Co.  Discussion  opened 
by  H.  A.  Yeager,  Supt.  Gibson  Co.  2.  The  Coming  Superintendent, 
J.  S.  Hadl,  Supt.  Crawford  Co.  Discusion  opened  by  J.  R.  Hart, 
Supt.  Switzeiland  Co.,  and  A.  P.  Carr,  Supt.  Clark  Co.  Afternoon. 
I.  Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee,  and  fixing  time  and 
place  of  next  meeting.  2.  Culture,  and  the  Influences  which  Cause 
its  Grotwh,  O.  S.  Kelley,  Supt.  Jeffersonville.  Discussion  opened 
by  W.  E.  Lugenbeel,  Pres.  Southern  Ind.  Nor.  College.  3.  Schools 
of  New  Harmony  in  "Community  Times,*'  Col.  Richard  Owen,  New 
Harmony.  4.  Principles  that  prevail  in  Methods  of  U.  S.  History, 
Prof.  Howard  Sandison,  State  Normal  School.  A  Lesson  with  Pupils 
Illustrative  of  these  Principles,  Prof.  A.  L.  Wyeth,  Prin.  of  Training 
School,  State  Normal.  Evening — i.  The  Limestone  of  Indiana, 
Prof.  John  L.  Campbell,  Wabash  College.  2.  "Antietam,**  Prof. 
John  M.  Bloss,  Indianapolis. 

Friday. — i.  Business.  2.  Language  Lesson  with  Class,  Miss 
Ophelia  H.  Roddick,  Washington.  3.  The  Work  of  the  Primary- 
Teacher,  Miss  Kate  Huron,  Danville  Normal.  Discussion  opened 
by  H.  B.  Jacobs,  New  Albany,  and  A.  J.  Snoke,  Princeton.  4.  Sau- 
veur*s  Method,  Miss  Ella  Munson,  Mitchell.  Discussion  opened  by 
J.  A.  Marlow,  Supt.  Sullivan  Co.  5.  What  must  be  Done  with  the 
Growing  Hoodlum  Element,  James  G.  May,  Salem.  Discussion* 
Afternoon — i.  Experiments  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Pro£  C.  E.  McVay, 
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nnati,  O.    i.  Supplementary  Lesson  in  U.  S.  History,  Prof.  A. 

yeth,  State  Normal.     Discussion  of  Prof.  Sandison's  paper  and 

Wjeth's  Lesson,  opened  by  C.  F.  Coffin,  Supt.  New  AlbaOT- 

iports  or  Committees.    EvtHtHg^i.  Address,  E.  £.  White,  Pret. 

jc  University.    2.  Social. 

rURDAY.— 1.  Visit  Coal  Mine  and  Indian  Mounds. 

poiituH  of  School  »^1.— Teachers  are  requested  to  bringsadi 

•Xt  school  work  as  can  be  conveniently  placed  on  rxhtbiiion,  and 

:  will  be  assigned  lor  it.     Every  one  can  contribute  one  paper 

>re  to  this  new  and  valuable  feature  of  the  association. 

Itls. — The  principal  hotels  will  make  reductions  to  those  who 

nt  certificates  of  membership,     Hyatt  Hotel,  %\.V>  per  day; 

dith  House,  %\oa  per  day. 

t^Ai/A.— Send  to  D.  E  Hunter,  Washington,  and  get  certificate! 

rill  enable  the  holder  to  procure  tickets  at  reduced  rales  on  the 

rin  roads;    O.  &M.;  L,  N.  A.  &  C;  J.,  M.  &1.;  C,  1.  Sl  L 

;  1-&  V. 

E.  &St.  L.,and  £.  &.  T.  H.,  pay  full  fare  going,  and  obtain  cer- 

X  at  the  Association  that  will  enable  you  to  purchase  return 

:  at  one  cent  per  mile.  D.  E.  Hunter,  Chn.  Ex.  Com., 

'iruafy  34, 1SS3.  Washington,  Ind. 


BACK  TALK. 


'itor  School  youmal: — Inifae  last  number  of  the  School  J  oumil 
all  attention  to  the  fact  "that  n// enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Stale 
liers'  Association,  and  a  Jew  pay  the  expenses."  A  cursory  ei- 
Uion  of  the  list  furnished  by  the  Treasurer  shows  that  thrtt  of 
honored  by  the  Association  with  a  place  upon  its  programtne 
[  to  pay  their  annual  dues,  as  did  also  a  former  President  of  the 
:ialion,  a  candidate  for  President  at  the  last  meeting,  two  of  the 
«/  Executive  Committee,  and  one  of  the  present  Vice- Pre  s  id  eats. 
F  these,  we  believe,  were  at  the  meeting.  If  these  high  dignita- 
rere  so  foigctful,  can  you  not  make  some  allowance  for  the 
imoD  Uters"?  * 


itor  School  yournal  ,• — On  page  100  of  the  February  number, 
ay  that  "The  Teachers'  Guide,  of  Cleveland,  Ohis,  has  'tumtd 
t/s  to  the  daisies' "  Is  not  that  rather  a  peculiar  way  to  bury 
lividual — with  its  face  down  ? 


nrding  to  the  writer's  recollection,  these  lines  gave  origin  to 
ipression  "turned  his  toes  to  the  daisies,"  and  are  somewhat 
in  accordance  with  burial  customs.    What  lay  you  ?         S. 
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PERSONAL. 


B.  B.  Harrison  is  superintendent  of  the  Waterloo  schools. 

A.  W.  Higgins  is  serving  his  third  year  as  principal  of  the  Veed- 
ersburg  schools. 

G  W.  Van  Horn  has  been  promoted  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Connersville  high  school. 

W.  T.  Fry*s  headquarters  are  at  Indianapolis,  not  at  Crawfords- 
▼ille,  as  stated  in  last  month's  Journal. 

J.  L  Smith,  formerly  of  Ladoga,  is  now  one  of  the  instructors  of 
the  school  at  Paradise  Valley,  Nevada. 

W.  W.  White,  formerly  of  this  state,  is  giving  good  satisfaction  as 
principal  of  the  Raisin  Valley  Seminary,  Mich. 

Levy,  Baker  &  Co.  have  removed  their  business  establishment 
from  Madison  to  Indianapolis.  They  office  143-5  South  Meridian 
street. 

H.  C.  Ingram,  of  the  Paoli  Academy,  has  resigned  to  take  the 
principalship  of  the  Paradise  Valley,  Nevada,  schools,  at  |ioo  per 
,   month. 

Ziba  F.  Williams,  Supt.  of  Martin  county,  who  is  in  trouble  over 
selling  the  state  board  questions,  has  appealed  his  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  so  is  likely  to  remain  in  office  till  the  end  of  his 
term,  June  next. 

J.  M.  Gregory,  for  many  years  President  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
College  at  Champaign,  and  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  coun- 
try, haa  been  appointed  by  President  Arthur  as  one  of  the  three  Civil 
Service  Reform  Commissioners. 

^  Thos.  W.  Harvey,  author  of  Harvey's  Grammars,  has  resigned 
^  the  superintendency  of  the  Painsville,  Ohio,  schools.  Dr.  Harvey 
J  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  Ohio's  many  able  educators,  and  has  been  at 
V  the  head  of  the  Painsville  schools  lor  many  years. 

Pres  £.  £.  White,  of  Purdue  University,  has  been  suflfering  much 
inconvenience  as  well  as  pain  the  past  month  from  rheumatism  in 
his  right  arm.  During  a  portion  of  the  time  he  was  forced  to  em- 
ploy an  amanuensis,  his  earnest  and  vigorous  spirit  not  allowing 
him  to  take  the  needed  rest. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

Tk»  depvtment  is  coodttcted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  Indianapolu  High  School. 

ZOO  LOGY. 

A  venomous  lizard  from  Mexico  has  been  given  to  the  Zoological 
Garden  of  London,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock.    All  of  its  teeth  are  con. 
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1.  Supplemenuiy  Leuon  in  U.  S.  Hiitoiy,  Prof.  A. 
Wreth,  Sute  Nonnal.  Ditcusiion  of  Prof,  SandiMo's  paper  ud 
it.  Wfcth't  Lesson,  opened  by  C,  F.  CofKn,  Supt.  New  AlbanT- 
ReporU  of  Committee*.  EvatiHg—i.  Addrest,  E.E.V/hite.Ptci. 
rdue  Univenii]'.    i.  Social. 

Saturday. — i.  Visit  Coal  Mine  and  Indian  Mounds. 
Expotitioit  of  School  ITivl.— Teachers  are  requested  to  bringsucb 
their  school  work  ai  can  be  conveniendy  placed  on  f  zhibition,  and 
tee  will  be  assigned  lor  it.  Every  one  can  contribute  one  papet 
more  to  this  new  and  valuable  feature  of  the  association. 
HoUU. — The  principal  hotels  will  make  reductions  to  those  who 
isent  certificates  of  membership,  Hyatt  Hotel,  I1.50  per  day; 
sredith  House,  {t  00  per  day. 

ff>riVrai(/f .— Send  to  D.  E  Hunter,  Washington,  and  get  certi6cate3 
It  will  enable  the  holder  to  procure  tickets  at  reduced  rates  on  the 
lowin  roads:  O.  &  M.i  L,  N.  A.  &C.;  I„  M.  &!.;  C,  I.,StL 
C:  1..&  V. 

U.  E.  a  St.  L.,  and  E.  &.  T.  H..  pay  full  fare  going,  and  obtain  cer- 
cate  at  the  Association  that  will  enable  you  to  purchase  reiitiii 
ket  at  one  cent  per  mile.  D.  E.  Hunter,  CIm.  Ex.  Com., 

Ftbruaty  14,  iSSj.  Washington,  Ind. 


BACK  TALK, 


Editor  ScMool  youmal:—ln  the  last  number  of  the  School  Journal 
u  call  attention  10  the  fact  "  that  ali  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Stale 
achers'  Association,  and  afew  pay  the  expenses."  A  cursory  ex- 
lination  of  the  list  furnished  by  the  Treasurer  shows  that  three  of 
>se  honored  by  the  Association  with  a  place  upon  its  programme 
led  to  pay  their  annual  dues,  as  did  also  a  former  President  of  the 
sociation,  a  candidate  for  President  at  the  last  meeting,  two  of  the 
titnl  Executive  Committee,  and  one  of  the  present  Vice-Presidents. 
I  of  these,  we  believe,  were  at  the  meeting.  If  these  high  digoiu- 
s  were  so  forgetful,  can  you  not  make  some  allowance  for  the 
ommon  talers"r  • 


Editor  Sehool  youmal.-—Oi\  page  too  of  the  February  number, 
u  say  that  "  The  Teachers'  Guide,  of  Cleveland,  Ohis,  has  •fumed 
kttli  to  tht  daiiiM.' "  Is  not  that  rather  a  peculiar  way  to  bnry 
individual— with  its  face  down  ? 

"At  but  Waittid— and  kcr*  ka  Ucl 
AndnoKhlx  ulalaiaaK 
Willi  iha  and  of  hit  nue  and  ihe  Uft^ki,  tm 
1  uraad  up  to  Ihl  rsati  of  Iha  dauica." 

According  to  the  writer's  recollection,  these  lines  gave  origin  to 
B  expression  "turned  his  /mi to  the  daisies,"  and  are  tomewhat 
are  in  accordance  with  burlat  customs.    What  say  you  ?  S. 
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PERSONAL. 


B.  B.  Harrison  is  superintendent  of  the  Waterloo  schools. 

A.  W.  Higgins  is  serving  his  third  year  as  principal  of  the  Veed- 
ersburg  schools. 

G  W.  Van  Horn  has  been  promoted  to  the  principalship  of  the 
ConnersviUe  high  school. 

W.  T.  Fry*s  headquarters  are  at  Indianapolis,  not  at  Crawfords- 
▼ille,  as  stated  in  last  month's  Journal. 

J.  L  Smith,  formerly  of  Ladoga,  is  now  one  of  the  instructors  of 
the  school  at  Paradise  Valley,  Nevada. 

W.  W.  White,  formerly  of  this  state,  is  giving  good  satisfaction  as 
principal  of  the  Raisin  Valley  Seminary,  Mich. 

Levy,  Baker  &  Co.  have  removed  their  business  establishment 
from  Madison  to  Indianapolis.  They  office  143-5  South  Meridian 
street. 

H.  C.  Ingram,  of  the  Paoli  Academy,  has  resigned  to  take  the 
principalship  of  the  Paradise  Valley,  Nevada,  schools,  at  |ioo  per 
month. 

Ziba  F.  Williams,  Supt.  of  Martin  county,  who  is  in  trouble  over 
selling  the  state  board  questions,  has  appealed  his  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  so  is  likely  to  remain  in  office  till  the  end  of  his 
term,  June  next. 

J.  M.  Gregory,  for  many  years  President  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
College  at  Champaign,  and  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  coun- 
try, has  been  appointed  by  President  Arthur  as  one  of  the  three  Civil 
Service  Reform  Commissioners. 

y  Thos.  W.  Harvey,  author  of  Harvey's  Grammars,  has  resigned 
^  the  superintendency  of  the  Painsville,  Ohio,  schools.  Dr.  Harvey 
'  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  Ohio's  many  able  educators,  and  has  been  at 
V  the  head  of  the  Painsville  schools  for  many  years. 

Pres  £.  £.  White,  of  Purdue  University,  has  been  suffering  much 
inconvenience  as  well  as  pain  the  past  month  from  rheumatism  in 
his  right  arm.  During  a  portion  of  the  time  he  was  forced  to  em- 
ploy an  amanuensis,  his  earnest  and  vigorous  spirit  not  allowing 
him  to  take  the  needed  rest. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

This  cUpamBcnt  b  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  ladianapolis  High  School. 

ZOO  LOGY. 

A  venomous  lizard  from  Mexico  has  been  given  to  the  Zoological 
Garden  of  London,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock.    All  of  its  teeth  are  con. 
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nected  with  poison-glands.  This  is  the  only  four-legged  animal 
known  to  have  poison- fangs.  It  is  called  Heloderma  horridum,  or 
in  English,  "  horrid  warty-skin." 

J.  Schneck,  of  Mt.  Carniel,  111.,  captured  a  common  garter-snake, 
July  26,  1882,  containing  sevenlyeight  young,  from  seven  to  five 
inches  long.  Most  of  them  were  well  developed.  They  were  in 
sacks,  three  to  five  in  each.  The  same  naturalist  took  eighty-seven 
young,  each  about  six  inches  long,  from  a  common  spotted  spread- 
ing adder  which  he  had  shot  into. 

The  robin  collects  a  large  billful  of  worms  before  going  to  her  nest. 
The  smart  English  sparrow  notices  this  and  secures  them  while  the 
robin  is  scratching  up  more.  This  story  is  related  by  Elliot  Cones, 
the  most  eminent  ornithologist  in  America. 

Now  is  the  time  to  see  the  chickadee  at  his  best.  This  bird  is 
.  always  with  us,  but  most  abundant  in  winter.  Along  any  thicket  or 
deep  wood  near  streams  you  will  find  them  in  sunny  March  days, 
"merrily  singing  their  chick-a-dee-dee.*'  It  is  a  "defier  of  both 
frost  and  heat,"  and  as  Burroughs  says,  a  "  diligent  searcher  after 
truth  in  the  shape  of  eggs  and  larvae  of  insects."  Emerson's  poem, 
"  The  Titmouse,"  shows  its  points  as  both  hero  and  philosopher,  and 
is  well  worth  reading.  He  describes  its  color:  "Ashes  and  jet  all 
hues  outshine,"  and  with  Emerson's  extravagance  asks,  "Why  are 
not  diamonds  black  and  gray  ?"  This  is  the  only  bird  the  Christ- 
mas cards  have  in  anything  like  natural  colors.  Of  its  size,  (only 
five  inches  long),  Emerson  says : 

"  I  think  no  virtue  goes  with  slxe; 
The  reason  of  all  cowardice 

Is,  that  men  are  overgrown,  * 

And,  to  be  valiant,  must  come  down 
To  the  titmouse  dimension." 

The  common  insect  powder  is  the  crushed  leaves  and  stems  of 
lyrethrum  roseum,  a  pretty  herb  of  the  Himalayas.  The  seed  may 
be  had  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BOTANY. 

A  rose  bush  at  Hildesheim,  in  Hanover,  reputed  a  thousand  years 
old,  and  planted  by  Charlemagne,  is  thirty  feet  in  Dreadth,  thirty- 
five  feet  high,  and  a  prolific  bloomer. 

There  are  not  less  than  ten  thousand  American  flowering  plants 
known,  and  probably  two  thousand  undiscovered.  The  Harvard 
herbarium  is  over-run,  and  Dr.  Gray  solicits  the  aid  of  all  botanists. 
Of  these  plants  Indiana  has  fifteen  hundred. 

A  common  sized  tendril  of  the  Virginia  creeper  will  support  a 
wdght  of  six  pounds.  No  wonder  they  "hang  on"  in  all  weathers 
climb  walls  and  trees  so  confidently.    This  is  our  true  American 
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Ivy.  It  is  handsomer  than  the  English  ivy.  It  is  found  in  all  Indi- 
ana woods,  and  might  easily  be  made  to  beautify  every  church  and 
home  in  the  state.  It  is  the  chief  adornment  of  several  of  the  Indi* 
anapolis  churches.  Long  live  Ampehpsis  guinguefolia — ^the  Five- 
leaved  Virginia  Creeper.  It  need  never  be  confounded  with  the 
Poison  Ivy  which  has  but  three  leaflets. 

The  so-called  "annual  rings**  do  not  indicate  the  age  of  the  tree. 
Dr.  A.  L  Child  found  thirty-five  to  forty  separate  rings  in  red  ma- 
ples only  ten  years  old.  Estimates  of  tree  age  based  on  the  number 
of  growth-rings  can  not  be  very  accurate. 

PERSONAL    NOTES. 

Professors  D.  S.  Jordan  and  Charles  Gilbert,  of  the  State  Univer- 
^'Sity,  ina  late  number  of  the  Univerzity  Student ,  (the  college  paper), 
giVealist  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- five  papers  written  by  them 
•  ^thin  the  last  six  years.    They  mainly  relate  to  the  fishes  of  North 
'  America,  and  comprise  upwards  of  three  thousand  Srxo  printed 
pages.   These  papers  have  been  published  gratuitously  by  various 
states,  and  the  national  government.    They  represent  a  vast  amount 
of  labor,  travel,  and  study,  and  are  among  the  most  important  re- 
searches in  natural  history  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Prof.  Charles  Gilbert  is  at  Panama  collecting  fishes,  both  salt  and 
fresh  water,  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  He 
returns  in  March. 

Prof.  John  Collett*s  Geology  of  Indiana  for  1881  is  highly  spoken 
of  by  the  American  Naturalist^  which  says  "the  volume  is  of  much 
educational  value.**  Prof  James  Hall,  the  veteran  geologist  of  New 
York,  devotes  a  column  review  to  it,  commending  it  highly.  This 
review  is  published  in  the  Indianapolis  Daily  youmal  of  Dec.  22d. 

Prof.  John  M.  Coulter,  of  Wabash  College,  has  enlarged  the  Bo- 
^nical  Gazette,  commencing  with  January,  volume  eighth.  Its  ca- 
pacity is  doubled,  and  it  is  as  large  and  neatly  printed  as  monthlies 
^atcost  two  dollars  instead  of  one,  the  price  of  this.  Prof  Cnarles 
I^  Barnes,  of  Purdue  University,  and  J.  C.  Arthur,  of  Iowa,  are  asso- 
ciate editors.  This  is  purely  a  technical  and  botanical  journal,  and 
no  live  teacher  of  analytical  or  physiological  botany  can  afford  to  be 
without  it.  Its  subscription  list  includes  the  principal  botanists  of 
of  America  and  Europe. 

Miss  L.  J.  Martin,  of  Indianapolis  high  school,  gave  a  full  course 
of  forty  lessons  to  a  junior  class  in  cryptogamic  botany  with  marked 
success,  although  but  two  compouud  microscopes  were  available. 
No  text-book  was  used.  The  work  was  mainly  objective.  Herbar- 
inms  of  forty  to  fifty  species  were  collected  by  each  pupil, — ferns, 
mosses,  fungi,  and  the  like. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

There  is  no  gulf  stream  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  gulf  stream 
does  not  run  in  a  basin.  It  is  two  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  deep 
opposite  Florida,  and  runs  from  five  to  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  has 
a  temperature  from  So*'  to  83^  Fahr.  The  cold  water  of  the  Arctic 
flows  inside  the  gulf  stream  off  the  American  coast,  and  also  under 
it,  falling  to  a  depth  of  six  thousand  feet,  and  with  a  temperature  of 
36}^  The  best  food -fish  are  found  in  cold  waters,  and  in  this  respect 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  is  greatly  favored. 

The  Atlantic  coast  is  sinking.  The  encroachments  of  the  sea  at 
Long  Branch  and  Sandy  Hook  are  well  known  facts,  as  also  the 
submerged  forests  of  Long  Island.  New  York  and  Brooklyn  wilt 
doubtless  maintain  their  position  above  the  sea  level  through  a  long 
era. — Sta/^  Geologist ^  New  yersey. 

The  French  Academy  of  Science  have  awarded  M.  Pasteur  a 
medal.     M.  Dumas  said  in  presenting  it :    "The  Academy  is  elated 
at  your  researches ;  France  ranks  you  among  her  glories.     Science, 
agriculture,  industry,  humanity,  will  feel  eternal  gratitude  to  you. 
and  your  name  will  live  in  their  annals  among  the  most  illustrious 
and  the  most  venerated.**     M.  Pasteur  rescued  the  silk  industry  of 
France  from  ruin,  studying  the  parasite  that  destroyed  the  worms 
for  ten  years,  and  until  his  left  side  was  paralyzed.     He  taught  the 
French  people  how  to  preserve  their  wine  from  souring  and  to  keep 
vinegar  from  losing  its  acidity;  also,  how  to  "vaccinate"  against 
chicken  cholera,  a*hd  anthrax,  a  cattle  disease  which  annually  de- 
stroys thousands  of  domestic  animals  in  France  and  Russia.    He  is 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  honored  of  Frenchmen,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.     His  honors  are  not  those  of  French  politics  or 
European  militarism,  but  his  victories  have  been  gained  over  micro- 
scopic fungi  which  require  the  highest  power  of  the  microscope  to 
detect  and  study. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


If  yoa  wish  to  raise  a  club  for  the  Journal,  write  for  terms  to  agents. 

Wc  call  attention  to  the  Review  and  Normal  Term  in  the  Academy  of 
Purdue  University,  comrtiencing  April  3d,  and  advertised  in  the  last  number 
of  the  School  Journal.  With  such  well-known  and  able  teachers  as  President 
White  and  Profs.  Thompson,  Barnes,  and  Smith,  none  but  the  best  work  will 
be  done.     This  ukes  the  place  of  the  Purdue  Summer  Normal  School. 

A  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTER. 

{Scientific  American,  New  V^rk,  Dtc.  x6.  x88a.) 
A  Portable  Electric  Lighter  lor  I5.00  is  being  extensively  sold  by  the  Por- 
table Electric  Light  Co.,  of  22  Water  street,  Boston.     It  is  an  economiciq 
mnd  safe  apparatus  for  lighting  for  home  and  business  purposes. 
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A  Word  Hunt. — Ten  cash  prizes.  Rules  and  a  new  illustrated  history  of 
535  pages  for  $i.5P.   Stamps  accepted.  Address  Griffin  &  Masten,  Reno,  Ind. 

Common  School  Diplomas,  of  beautiful  design,  on  excellent  paper,  and 
also  on  parchment,  are  for  sale  by  William  B.  Burford  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Send  for  a  sample. 

Large  set  samples  of  our  New  School  Aids,  pretty  Reward  Cards,  School 
Reports,  etc.,  all  new  designs,  to  teachers  for  15  cents.     Stamps  taken. 
»-6t  Phoenix  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 

Wawted. — Two  or  Three  good  General  Agents  to  handle  our  books,  ht^ 
ginning  January  first,  1883.  J.  M.  Olcott. 

Wanted. — ^A  few  more  local  Agents  to  take  Orders  for  The  People's  Cy- 
clopedia of  Universal  Knowledge, 
l-tf  Address  J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis,  Ind« 

IK  A  A  Q^^^'^i^^^s  IN  Geography,  with  Answers.    A  book  for  teachers, 

ll/UU  furnishing  excellent  Review  Drill  for  classes.    Questions  mostly 
from  State  Board  Examinations.     In  boolc  form.     Price,  50  cents. 

10- xy  Address,  J.  A.  Woodburn,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

The  American  Juvenile  Speaker  and  Songster  has  met  with  much 
lavor  wherever  tried,  and  only  needs  to  be  tested  to  prove  its  usefulness  in 
the  school-room.  Hear  what  others  say :  **  Your  Book  received,  and  is  a 
splendid  collection  of  music  and  selections." —  fV,  A,  Ogden.  **  My  sister  is 
using  the  Book  I  purchased  of  you,  and  likes  it  very  much  indeed." — An 
Icwa  Teacher.  A  number  of  others  might  be  given,  but  these  will  suffice. 
Order  a  dozen  copies  and  supply  your  school.  Sample,  40  cents.  $3.60  per 
dozen.  *  [10]  C.  A.  Fyke,  Hicksville,  O. 

Graded  Monthly  Supplementary  Reading. — Fresh  every  Month.— 
Apapted  to  any  Readers. — A  New  Departure  in  Teaching  Reading.  By  in* 
genious  devices  it  trains  children  to  be  wide  awake  when  they  read.  Stimulat- 
ing and  helpful  to  teachers  as  well  as  to  pupils.  The  leaves  are  very  cheap 
and  give  the  highest  satisfaction.  For  10  cents  we  will  send  ten  copies  (single 
issue)  of  cither  paper  for  trial  in  a  is),  2d,  3d,  or  4th  Reader  class,  as  may  be 
designated,  or  samples  of  each  grade.  Save  your  postal  cards.  Enclose  10 
cents  and  look  for  the  papers  by  return  maiL  E.  O.  VAILE^ 

12-4  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

CONSUMPTION  CURED. — An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice, 
having  had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a 
simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption, 
Brvnchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections;  also  a  po9-> 
tawe  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after 
having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has  felt  it 
hb  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive 
and  a  desire  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send,  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for 
preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this 
{onmal,  W.  A.  Noyes,  149  Power's  Blocks  Rochester^  N,  F.  12-6 

DCIUiYJB  BEIX  WQfCKBKT.  ' 

MtUMUk*d  *n  1£37. 

SapcTfor  Bells  of  Copper  and  TliL 

mouoMd  with  the  b«M  RotaxyfiBai^ 

for  CAHrdkM.  Sdkoob,  /hma. 

'«• ,  Oomt  Bouatt,  Hk%  Almrmt, 

Cl»e»»,  Cktmttt  etc     VaUy 


lUMtrafd  CMatof  mbA  rrea. 

T  Ain^lTSEir  A  TIFT, 
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TTTBKZR'S  OOVBB 

For  Cams  of  Self-Binder  Hamsters 

Patented  Jannary  16, 1883. 
EN.      HAI>I«£Y  MFG.  CO., 

;\  n>  n    iotuwapolib,  mr. 


This  cover,  13  ft.  long  by  5  ft. 
wide,  is  thoroughly  wateiprooff 
made  of  the  best  U.  S.  Stand- 
aird  Navy  Duck ;  protects  can- 
vas of  Binders  from  rain  and 
dew.  Is  the  best  in  the  mar- 
ket. When  not  in  use  on  bin- 
der forms  a  superior  cover  for 
wagons.  Will  last  for  yeais. 
^  Every  farmer  acknowledges  its 


excellence.  TEACHhRS  whose  schools  close  early  can  make  good  wages  in 
canvassing  for  this  cover.  The  business  is  respectable,  and  in  selling  it  teach- 
ers get  a  touch  of  real  "business"  among  men  that  may  prove  of  great  value. 
An  agent  wanted  in  eveiy  township.     Send  for  circulars  and  terms  to  agents. 

HADLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
3-tf  34  East  Georgia  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CEHTBilL  HOBHAL  COLLEGE. 

DANVILLS:,  HENDRICKS  CO.,  IND. 
The  most  Thorougrh  t  The  most  Bconomical  I 

ADVANTAGES:  Sknd  for  a  Catalogoi. 

No  Saloons  nor  other  demoralizing  influences. 
Free  Reading- Room  and  Library. 

All  students  room  in  good  private  houses. 

An  exp)erienced  and  successful  faculty. 

Classes  of  proper  size  and  of  all  grades. 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time. 
A  strong,  healthy  normal  sentiment  pervades  and  controls  the  entire  insti- 
tution. 

Expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

J.  A.  Steele,  Vice-Pres.  i-tf  OR  A  ADAMS,  Prks. 

EAST  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE 

— AND— 

NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

DANVtLLE,  ILLINOIS, 
Twelve  departments  fully  sustained.    Twelve  experienced  Normal  Teachxks 
employed.     Vocal  Music,  Book  keeping,  Drawing,  Elocution,  and  Gennaa 
taught  free. 

Danville  is  a  beautiful  city  of  12,000.    Thoroughness  coupled  with  Dis- 
patch is  our  motto.     Send  for  catalogue.     Address, 

J.  V.  COOMBS,  President, 
9-lf  or  A.  C.  HOPKINS,  AssoaATE. 


$i.So 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke, 
GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana. 
PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for  Sunday-school  leackers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patten,  and  others,  $i»7S 
WEBSTP:R'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER.  7S 

W«  kMr«  tiM  fairf  est  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  wUl  be  glad  to  send  our  moatUy 
Im  of  ■•v  books  10  asi  eae  tending  his  address. 

i-if  18  West  Washington  Street.  \ 
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READING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  PRES.  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  ^ 


IN  the  discussion  of  this  subject  I  shall  keep  constantly  be- 
fore me  the  information  and  training  needed  by  the  teacher 
as  ieacheTy  and  not  as  an  intelligent  member  of  society.  But 
it  may  be  found  that,  in  a  very  large  measure,  reading  and  study 
which  best  fits  him  to  teach  will  best  prepare  him  for  social  en- 
joyment and  usefulness. 

What  line  of  reading  and  study  a  teacher  shall  pursue,  must 
be  determined  ultimately  by  what  his  conception  is  of  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching.  If  he  have  a  correct  and  well  defined  idea  of 
the  purpose  of  the  school,  he  can  hardly  go  wrong  in  choosing 
a  line  of  study  that  shall  enable  him  to  pursue  a  more  rational 
method  of  realizing  that  purpose. 

I  assume  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  school  education  is  the 
training  of  the  will.  Matthew  Arnold  says  that  conduct  is  three- 
fourths  of  life.  Schopenhauer  declares  the  normal  man  to  be 
two-thirds  will  and  one-third  intellect.  Another  says  that  doing 
is  an  essential  organ  of  knowing.  There  is  a  saying  commonly 
received  as  a  maxim,  than  one  must  team  to  do  a  thing  by  doing 
it.  The  resultant  of  the  proper  training  of  the  will  is  character. 
Qiaracter  is  that  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  mind  to  move  along 
certain  lines  of  intellectual  and  moral  action  when  the  conditions 
that  impel  to  action  are  supplied.    Character  directs  the  conduct 
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ithout  any  conscious  choice  of  the  will  between  contending 
lotives.     It  is  the  habit  of  the  mind,  a  "second  nature."    Bat 

may  be  the  product  of  long-continued,  persistent  and  coua- 
Qtious  choices,  each  conscious  act  of  will  leaving  behind  a  resid- 
uni  of  force  which  helps  to  direct  any  subsequent  movement  of 
le  mind  in  the  same  channel,  until  this  residual  force  has  ac- 
omalated  sufficient  strength  to  direct  the  mind  without  any  con- 
nous  act  of  volition. 

The  history  of  the  word  "character"  is  suggestive.  Ori|^ 
lly  the  word  meant  an  instrument  used  to  stamp  an  impression, 
I  a  seal;  subsequently  it  was  used  to  name  the  impression  itself; 
nd  finally  to  signify  fixed  and  reliable  traits. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  training  of  the  will — the  formation 
f  character — is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  schocJ ;  the  next  inquiry 
I  as  to  the  process. 

A  brief  and  general  sUtement  of  the  process  is  that  the  will 
1  trained  in  school  by  leading  it  to  direct  the  intellectual, 
loral,  and  physical  activities  in  obedience  to  the  directitHi  of 
lie  teacher. 

Train  tAe  ehiid  to  obey  is  the  fundamental  rule  for  all  ednca- 
ion  of  the  will.  But  obedience  implies  a  subjection  of  the  heart 
s  well  as  of  the  will  and  the  intellect  "The  teacher's  aothor- 
ty  must  have  ascendency  over  both  heart  and  mind."  Then  is 
ibedience  implicit;  and  implicit  obedience  is  the  way  by  whkh 
he  child  roust  ascend  to  rational  obedience.  The  child  lovet 
D  obey  when  he  who  commands  "has  ascendency  over  both 
leartand  mind."  "He  obeys,  and,  at  bottom,  admires  tfaow 
rho  coerce  him,  if  the  means  be  wisely  chosen."  Happy  is  it 
or  the  child  if,  when  he  has  ascended  from  implicit  to  ratioiul 
ibedience,  be  shall  find  that  the  habits,  the  character,  he  has 
>een  unconsciously  forming  are  in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of 
eason  to  which  he  must  henceforth  be  obedient.  Shame  and 
iverlosting  confusion  rest  upon  that  teacher,  who,  having  the 
luthority,  fails  to  exercise  it  to  the  present  and  future  well-being 
tf  the  child. 

It  is  needful  that  we  make  a  more  specific  sUtement  of  dte 
>roces8. 
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The  child  is  to  be  led  to  direct  and  persistently  to  control  his 
intellectual  activities.  This  he  does  by  the  power  of  attention, 
which  is  here  but  another  name  for  will.  The  responsibility  of 
the  teacher  rests  in  leading  the  pupil  to  attend  to  the  right  things 
and  in  the  right  way. 

While  the  commanding  purpose  of  the  school  is  the  training 
of  the  will,  there  are  many  secondary  purposes  which  must  be 
realized.  Prominent  among  these  is  valuable  information. 
''What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?''  must,  each  day,  and  a 
hundred  times  a  day,  be  answered  by  the  teacher.  The  law 
prescribes  wAaf  subjects,  but  it  is  silent  as  to  Aow  much  and  what 
partof  each  shall  be  taught  This  must  be  determined  by  the 
teacher  in  most  cases. 

Of  not  less  importance  is  the  proper  exercise  and  training  of 
the  several  intellectual  faculties  employed  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  "Learning  is  more  useful  than  knowing.  It  is 
the  way  and  not  the  goal,  the  work  and  not  the  product,  the  ac- 
quiring and  not  the  acquisition,  that  educates  will  and  charac- 
ter.'' It  is  the  doing,  and  not  the  thing  done,  that  educates 
every  faculty  of  the  mind.  But  the  method  of  doing  must  con- 
form to  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  the  thing  done  must  be 
adapted  to  the  stage  of  the  mind's  unfolding,  if  any  proper  edu- 
cation is  to  result 

Still  another  purpose  is  the  realizing  in  the  school  of  that  type 
or  method  of  instruction  which  shall  best  form  the  mind  for  future 
independent  activity.  This  is  a  purpose  hardly  inferior  to  that 
of  training  the  will  to  cheerful  and  ready  obedience  to  the  re- 
quirements of  truth  and  goodness. 

But  the  way  by  which  this  end  is  to  be  sought  is  not  yet  defi- 
nitely determined.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is  yet  in  the  stage  of 
opinion.  Every  person  born  into  the  world  has  a  birthright  to 
the  possession  of  an  exceedingly  rich  inheritance.  All  of  value 
that  has  been  thought  or  discovered  by  the  race  is  his,  if  he  can 
bat  take  it  It  is  garnered  in  books  which  are  so  cheap  that 
even  poverty  is  no  bar  to  their  possession.  All  of  the  past  is 
there.  Each  one,  through  books,  can  learn  the  history  of  him- 
self as  he  has  come  down  through  the  ages.     He  is  what  he  is, 
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e  td  what  has  been.  To  know  himself  he  must  ksov 
■Drr- 

abo  true  that  every  peraon  inherits  immense  posnbilitici. 
a  an  infinity  of  knowledge  yet  to  be  quarried,  of  whkh 
c  is  ignorant  What  has  been  discovered  is  only  an  iofiji- 
I  part  of  what  is  waiting  for  a  discoverer. 
die  school  is  a  preparation  for  life.  Shall  the  type  of  in 
I  be  that  which  trains  the  mind  to  take  possession  of  thil 
ince  into  which  it  is  born,  or  shall  its  purpose  be  to  tmio 
id  to  the  making  of  new  discoveries  ?  Shall  the  method 
school  be  the  Method  of  Discovery,  or  the  Method  of 
tton  ?  Shall  its  immediate  aim  be  to  train  the  child  to 
the  printed  page,  or  to  master  nature?  If  the  former, 
ct-books  are  of  use ;  if  the  latter,  these  books  are  not  w 
t.  If  the  answer  is  that  it  should  aim  to  do  both,  tbeo 
ihall  hold  the  principal  place,  giving  character  to  the 
of  the  school  ?  It  is  probable  that  the  true  methotl  ei- 
neither  extreme,  but  in  a  judicious  combination  of  tbe 

ler  purpose  is  the  training  of  the  moral  natare  of  the 
This  is  involved  in  all  rational  training  of  the  will.  The 
1  of  method  here  is  complicated  by  the  inability  of  maoj 

to  distinguish  between  moral  and  religious  teaching; 
the  second  place,  by  the  inability  of  all  persons  to  em- 
ly  one  ^specific  and  definite  religious  faith.  If  the  relL 
th  of  all  people  were  the  same,  the  question  of  method 

training  would  be  a  much  simpler  one. 
brief  and  incomplete  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
lay  serve  as  a  basis  for  some  conclusions  as  to  the  kinds 
I  the  teacher  should  study. 

:her'B  reading  should  follow  two  distinct  tines ; — one  to- 
:  goal  of  professional  knowledge  and  skill,  and  the  other 
>r  its  end  general  culture. 

siooal  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
;  professional  skill  is  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  art 
ing.  The  theory  or  science  of  teaching  is  a  derived 
having  for  its  basis  the  science  of  the  human  mind.     It 
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b  the  essential  condition  of  any  respectable  attainments  in  the 
theory  of  teaching  that  a  person  be  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  mind's  growth,  and  know  the  conditions  of  activity,  the 
processes  and  the  products  of  each  faculty,  and  the  laws  in  obe- 
dience to  which  these  powers  act  The  book  that  contains  most 
of  what  the  teacher  needs  to  know,  together  with  much  that  is 
of  no  practical  value  to  him  is  '*  Elements  of  Intellectual  Sci- 
ence," by  Noah  Porter,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Yale  College. 
This  book  should  be  studied  with  discrimination.  An  analysis 
of  the  contents,  setting  forth  those  chapters  and  sections  which 
need  to  be  studied  and  in  what  order,  would  be  a  valuable  ser- 
vice to  one  not  acquainted  with  the  subject  or  the  book.  It  is 
not  in  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  make  such  analysis,  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  give  to  any  one  who  may  desire  it,  the  result  of 
my  experience  in  teaching  this  text. 

One  of  the  best  books  on  the  science  of  school  education  that 
I  ha%e  read  is  ''Education  as  a  Science,"  by  Alexander  Bain, 
of  Aberdeen  University,  Scotland.  The  reader  needs  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  accepting  too  implicitly  some  of  the  psycholog- 
ical doctrines  set  forth,  but  the  book  is  very  suggestive  and  val- 
oable. 

On  the  philosophy  of  education  in  general,  there  is  no  book 
equal  in  merit  to  "  Rosenkranz's  Pedagogics,''  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  value  of  this  book  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  an  addition  of  seventy-six*pages  in  the  form 
of  an  appendix,  containing  a  paraphrase  of  the  first  part,  and  an 
essay  on  Educational  Psychology,  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D. 

There  are  but  few  books  printed  in  English  on  the  History  of 
Education. 

The  article,  Education,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclope- 
dia Britannica,  by  Oscar  Browning,  is  an  admirable  short  history 
of  '^Educational  theories  in  the  chief  crises  of  their  develop- 
ment." Also,  a  later  book  by  the  same  author  entitled,  ''His- 
tory of  Educational  Theories." 

This  article  has  be^n  reprinted  in  a  little  book  by  Professor 
W.  H.  Payne,  of  Michigan  University,  making  it  convenient  of 
access  to  all  teachers.     An  appropriate  book  to  follow  this  is 
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*'EmMj%  OD  Edocatkmal  Refonners,"  by  R.  H.  Quick,  LL.  D,, 
L^tarer  oo  Education  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  England 
The  foUest  history  of  education  in  die  English  language  is  to  be 
foood  in  Henry  Barnard's  Educational  Journal,  lliis  work  is 
▼ery  large  and  too  expensive  for  most  teachers. 

''The  Cyclopaedia  of  Education/'  by  Kiddle  &  Schem,  New 
York,  is  a  work  of  great  value. 

A  litde  book  entided  ''Some  Thoughts  on  Education,"  by 
John  Locke,  is  a  book  of  intrinsic  value  and  remarkable  for  the 
influence  it  has  had  in  molding  modem  education.  A  small 
book  by  Herbert  Spencer,  entitled  "Education:  Intellectual, 
Moral,  and  Physical,"  is  widely  read  and  is  very  suggestive. 

There  are  numerous  books  on  the  art  of  teaching.  That  a 
science  grows  from  the  corresponding  art  is  shown  by  the  nu- 
merous publications  setting  forth  the  "How  to  Teach,"  and  the 
few,  as  yet,  that  undertake  to  formulate  a  "Science  of  Teaching." 
Among  the  most  valuable  books  on  methods  are :  "Methods of 
Teaching,"  by  John  Swett;  "Methods  of  Instruction,"  by  J.  P. 
Wickersham;  "On  Primary  Instruction  in  Relation  to  Educa- 
tion," by  S.  S.  Lourie,  of  Edinburgh  University;  and  "Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  by  David  P.  Page. 

"Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine,"  is  a  small  book  recently 
published,  from  the  pen  of  W.  H.  Payne,  A.  M.,  of  Michigan 
University.  It  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  educational 
literature,  and  shcmld  be  studied  by  every  teacher. 

Among  the  best  books  published  on  "School  Supervision" 
and  "School  Economy,"  are  those  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne  and 
J.  P»  Wickersham. 

There  is  a  flood  of  professional  magazine  literature  printed 
each  month,  some  of  which  is  valuable,  but  much  of  it  is  not 
worth  the  reading.  A  bi-monthly  magazine  published  in  Boston, 
entitled  "Education,"  is  a  magazine  of  great  value. 

I  have  named  above  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  best  profes- 
sional books  for  the  teacher.  He  should  know  what  is  set  forth 
in  these,  if  he  would  know  ^t  profession  4il  teaching.  He  can 
work  along  by  "rule  of  thumb,"  and  satisfy  the  public  without 
such  study ;  but  if  he  is  an  earnest,  conscientious,  and  intelli- 
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gCDt  person,  he  can  not  satisfy  himself  without  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  the  reasons  for  his  rules  of  procedure.  It  is  to  this 
class  that  this  paper  is  addressed. 

There  is  another  line  of  study  for  the  teacher  which  should 
aim  at  general  culture.  He  should  know  what  the  inheritance 
is  into  which  he  has  been  bom.  This  signifies  that  he  must 
know  the  achievements  of  the  race  in  every  field  of  action.  He 
studies  history  to*  find  out  what  man  has  done  in  combination 
with  his  fellows,  and  how  he  has  done  it.  He  studies  literature 
and  art  to  learn  what  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  realm 
of  spirit  He  studies  science  to  know  what  has  been  discovered 
in  the  realm  of  matter.  Thus  he  comes  into  possession  of  his 
inheritance. 

In  the  line  of  independent  study  the  following  works  are  sug- 
gested. In  the  following  lists  there  has  been  no  design  to  do 
more  than  to  name  some  of  the  good  books  and  a  few  of  the 
great  ones  with  which  the  teacher  should  be  familiar : 

History. — ^The  Bible;  Rawlinson's  "Ancient  Monarchies"; 
Freeman's  "Historical  Course,"  embracing  the  History  of 
Greece,  of  Rome,  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  of  England, 
and  of  Scotland;  Plutarch's  "Lives";  Grote's  "History  of 
Greece";  Gibbon's  "History  of  Rome";  "The  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,"  by  Dr.  Draper;  "The  Philosophy  of 
History,"  by  Hegel;  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles,"  by  Creasy; 
"Ten  Great  Religions,"  by  Jas.  Freeman  Clarke;  "History  of 
the  Reformation,"  by  D'Aubigne;  "The  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  English  Constitution,"  by  Creasy;  "A  Short  History  of 
England,"  by  Greene;  "A  History  of  Our  Own  Time,"  by  Jus- 
tin McCarty;  "Life  of  Columbus,"  by  Washington  Irving; 
"Life  of  Washington,"  by  Washington  Irving;  "Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States,"  by  Von  Holt;  "Lectures  on  the 
Study  of  History,"  by  Goldwin  Smith. 

The  field  of  literature  is  a  large  one.  It  may  aid  in  the  class- 
ification of  the  books  to  be  read,  to  separate  it  into  the  three 
divisions  of  prose,  poetry,  and  fiction : 

Prose. — ^The  Bible;  Plato;  Bacon;  Emerson;  Burke;  Car- 
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DaBid  Webster;  Macauley's  Essays;  Blackie's  Self-Cut- 

r»T. — The  Bible;  Homer;  Dante;  Shakespeare;  Goeihc, 
t";  HOioit,  "Paradise  Lost";  Tennyson,  "In  Mem* 
"Idybofthc  King";  Longfellow,  "Evangeline,"  "Tila 
ITajside  Inn " ;  Lowell;  Wordsworth;  Bryant;  Whitlier. 
loK. — WalicrScotl,  "Ivanhoe,"  "Heart of  Midlothian"; 
,  "Wilhelm  Meisler";  Viqtor  Hugo,  "Les  Miserable*"; 
s,  " David Copperfield,"  "Dombey  and  Soa,"  "OldCu- 
Shop,"  "Bleak  House'!;  George  Elliot,  "Adam  Bede," 
d  Deronda,"  "Romola";  Thackeray,  "Vanity  Fair"; 
jrae,  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  "Marble  Faun";  Irving, 
abridge  Hall";  Bulwer,  "The  Historical  Novels." 
LA*  Works  tx  Sciencb. — "Origin  of  Species,"  Darwin; 
t  Place  in  Nature,"  Huxley;  "Principles  of  Human 
oifj,"  Carpenter;  "Mental  Physiology,"  Carpenter; 
1,  Heat,  Light,"  Tyndall;  "Elements  of  Geology,"  Le- 
"Popular  Astronomy,"  Newcombe;  "International 
Series,"  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  "American  Science  Se- 
tlenry  Holt  &  Co.;  "Comparative  Zoology,"  James 
~Staie  Sufenniendenfs  Report. 

lAPTER  ON  CLEANLINESS  IN  THE  SCHOOl. 
ROOM. 

T.  W.   FIELDS,  RIDCKVILLE,  INI>. 

kTiON  11  civilized  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  soap  it 
ei  "  ii  a  saying  that  has  been  attributed  to  Liebig,  the 
rrnian  chemist.  We  can  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
lority,  but  our  own  observation  among  individuals  and 
,  goes  far  toward  confirming  our  belief  in  the  correctness 
IrrUralion. 

certain  are  we  that  in  school  districts  where  great  indif- 
ii  nunifcited  in  regard  to  personal  anention,  the  people 
rrcipondingly  in  other  qualities  of  refinement.  When 
•  diircgard  is  plainly  noticeable  inside  the  school-room 
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and  on  the  school  premises,  it  does  not  speak  well  for  the  people 
of  the  district  nor  the  teacher.  Reform  is  necessary  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  first  step  toward  a  higher  refinement  is  attention  to 
cleanliness.  The  teacher  should  be  the  prime  mover  in  this 
enterprise.  A  few  judicious  efforts  will  accomplish  marvels  even 
during  one  term  of  school.  We  call  attention  to  a  few  points 
that  the  young  teacher  who  is  desirous  of  doing  his  duty  in  this 
matter,  may  know  how  to  begin  and  what  to  look  for. 

QeanUness  of  Person. — ^The  teacher  who  finds  it  necessary  to 
institute  reform  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  can,  perhaps,  insist 
vith  greater  authority  to  start  with,  on  sufficient  attention  bemg 
paid  to  the  person.  His  own  appearance  should  be  an  example 
in  this  particular  entirely  beyond  reproach.  Let  him  first  pro- 
vide the  school  with  water-basin,  towels,  soap,  glass  and  comb. 
If  the  school  trustees  will  furnish  them,  so  much  the  better. 
He  should  then  tell  his  pupils  in  a  general  way  what  he  expects 
of  them,  and  when  he  finds  one  who  is  negligent  in  the  matter, 
he  should  require  that  one  to  properly  prepare  himself  for 
school. 

Attention  to  the  hands,  nails,  face,  teeth,  neck,  and  ears,  are 
special  points  for  the  teacher's  observation.  The  hair  must  not 
be  overlooked,  for  sometimes  the  little  folks  are  in  such  hurry  to 
get  to  school  that  they  ** forget"  (?)  their  morning  toilet.  The 
use  of  cils  should  be  discouraged  as  dressing  for  the  hair  by 
either  girls  or  boys. 

The  clothing  comes  in  next  for  inspection.  It  will  hardly  do 
to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  condition  of  wearing  apparel  as  it 
comes  from  home,  but  the  teacher  can  prohibit  plays  that  soil 
and  otherwise  disarrange  the  clothing.  He  can  see  that  dust 
and  mud  are  removed.  He  may  tell  them  how  particular  sol- 
diers are  when  on  parade,  and  thus  beget  a  pride  in  them  to 
keep  clean.  Patched  or  thread-bare  clothes  should  have  no  dis- 
respectful allusion  made  to  them  by  the  teacher.  No  criticism  on 
the  kind  of  clothing  should  be  made  or  allowed.  Train  the  chil- 
dren to  keep  their  shoes  and  boots  clean.  Keep  scrapers  at  the 
door,  blacking  and  brushes  in  the  hall,  and  they  will  not  be  slow 
to  learn  their  uses. 


SdmJJotmai. 


/V*t.— Btoy  p^  doold  be  made  responsible  for  the 
on  of  tat  dcA  nd  die  taw  near  where  he  sits.  If  pupib 
paper  aad  pm  it  in  ihdr  desks,  or  throw  it  on  the  floor^ 
tha»  K>  i^Bore  JL  If  mare  than  the  average  amouDt  d  ' 
foacd  latAa  da  desk,  require  them  to  sweep  il  out. 
cK  how,  and  axa  require  their  desks  to  be  kept  in  or- 
liier  pinjKmeiT  tr  atdessij  soil  their  desk  with  ink,  a 
I  wm.  gmmL,  cr  aafthing  else,  let  them  know  that  thcj 
^ecwckn-a.  PromptactJonon  thepartof  theteacbn 
larking  the  desks  with  peocil,  knife, 


■  Mf  J^MB  tZeiM.  —  Books  should  be  used  but  dm 
Eact  w  book  that  is  purchased  by  the  pupils  should 
tnait  w«a«L  The  teacher  ought  to  show  the  pupils 
0—  ajsr  CTm  books.  The  teacher  may  write  the  po- 
a  a  ^uuk  leaf,  with  date  and  reGidence,  and  dieo 
.-OMT  vrianf  therein.  The  blank  leaves  of  school 
n.-c  xsMfraph  albums,  for  Sarah  Ann,  Susan  Jane, 
'rr>-r  X"  write  lo\-ing  verses  of  frieniskip  in,  and  the 
^  fc  JcAnL  Do  not  permit  them  to  write  all  through 
A ,^« drkaturcs,  etc.,  in  them.  When  such  things 
ui«  :^eai  cnsed.  Tell  the  children  that  you  shall 
ft-ii  wiiAt  vtll  be  the  consequence  if  anything  of  the 
^  ;s  liwsr  books. 

zZ.  ass^Her  habit  that  should  be  broken  up  in  school, 
>rr^  «o  slates,"  and  rubbing  it  in  with  the  hand. 
t^^s.-t^>ntKin  IS  hurtful  to  good  digestion.  And  the 
s.>(-.^  dte  work  from  the  slate  this  way  is  too  filthy 
,iifis«i<rml  br  one  with  a  weak  stomach.  It  is  nau- 
:!^f  ;x:;-4U  can  not  procure  slate  sponges,  then  gel 
k«<p  them  wet  with  water  for  the  purpose. 
M  .¥>^*  Ci(*m.  —  In  country  schools  where  the " 
K>«  tts  own  janitor,  the  house  is  under  his  care.  It 
s$t»«»  tvv  see  that  it  is  regularly  and  carefully  swept 
t*^  wills  should  be  whitewashed  each  year, 
«'<<>aa<Nl  the  casing  should  be  scoured,  and  the  floor 
;^<4  ana  mopped.     The  slove  will  need  polishing 
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as  often  as  once  a  month.  Where  pupils  bring  their  dinners  to 
school,  they  should  be  cautioned  about  throwing  pieces  of  meat, 
crusts  of  bread,  egg-shells,  bones,  and  other  things  on  the  floor. 
Neither  should  they  make  a  pool  of  water  on  the  floor  by  the 
water-pail.  No  pencil  marks  on  the  walls,  fumitmre,  maps, 
charts,  or  on  the  stove,  should  be  allowed.  Ugly  scrawls  on 
the  black-board  walls  are  not  permissible. 

On  the  Premises, — ^There  should  be  walks  made  to  the  out- 
houses, to  the  gates,  the  play-ground,  and  to  the  wood-pile.  All 
unnecessary  boards,  sticks,  weeds,  and  other  trash  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  grounds,  and  the  premises  be  kept  clean  by  the 
pupils. 

Such>  training  is  most  excellent  discipline  for  growing  hearts 
and  minds.  The  influence  is  soon  felt  at  home.  A  juster  ap- 
preciation of  the  subject  is  felt  by  parents,  and  front  yards  are 
put  in  better  shape,  houses  are  kept  tidier,  and  pupils  soon  come 
to  school  looking  neater  and  sweeter,  happier  and  healthier  for 
this  elevating  influence  of  cleanliness. 


HERBERT  SPENCER'S  THEORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


BY   E.    R.    SILL. 


PROBABLY  nine-tenths  of  the  popular  sophistries  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  would  be  cleared  away  by  clarifying  the 
conception  of  this  word  Nature.  We  hear  the  <' natural 
method"  eulogized,  and  the  ''natural  man''  is  appealed  to  from 
morbid  and  unnatural  conditions  of  living.  But  what  is  the 
natural  method?  It  is  of  little  value  as  an  arbiter,  unless  it 
means  that  method  which  the  sanest  sense  and  the  ripest  expe- 
rience of  man  has  approved.  And  who  is  the  natural  man  ? 
Plainly,  not  the  savage,  not  the  undeveloped  brute,  but  the  man 
as  he  was  meant  by  Nature  to  be :  completely  equipped  in  mind 
as  well  as  in  body ;  equipped,  moreover,  with  the  highest  social 
and  political  arrangements,  including  a  wise  system  of  educa- 
tion. That  IS  in  the  truest  sense,  the  only  rational  sense  for  the 
purposes  of  such  a  discussion,  the  natural  method,  the  natural 
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because  of  what  has  been.     To  know  himself  he  must  know 
this  history. 

It  is  also  true  that  every  person  inherits  immense  possibilities. 
There  is  an  infinity  of  knowledge  yet  to  be  quarried,  of  which 
the  race  is  ignorant  What  has  been  discovered  is  only  an  infin- 
itesimal part  of  what  is  waiting  for  a  discoverer. 

Now  the  school  is  a  preparation  for  life.  Shall  the  type  of  its 
method  be  that  which  trains  the  mind  to  take  possession  of  that 
inheritance  into  which  it  is  born,  or  shall  its  purpose  be  to  train 
the  mind  to  the  making  of  new  discoveries?  Shall  the  method 
of  the  school  be  the  Method  of  Discovery,  or  the  Method  of 
Instruction  ?  Shall  its  immediate  aim  be  to  train  the  child  to 
master  the  printed  page,  or  to  master  nature  ?  If  the  former, 
then  text'books  are  of  use ;  if  the  latter,  these  books  are  not  so 
valuable.  If  the  answer  is  that  it  should  aim  to  do  both,  then 
which  shall  hold  the  principal  place,  giving  cluuracter  to  the 
method  of  the  school  ?  It  is  probable  that  the  true  methc^  ex- 
ists in  neither  extreme,  but  in  a  judicious  combination  of  the 
two. 

Another  purpose  is  the  training  of  the  moral  nature  of  the 
.  child.  This  is  involved  in  all  rational  training  of  the  will.  The 
question  of  method  here  is  complicated  by  the  inability  of  many 
persons  to  distinguish  between  moral  and  religious  teaching ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  by  the  inability  of  all  persons  to  em- 
brace any  one, specific  and  definite  religious  faith.  If  the  relL 
gious  faith  of  all  people  were  the  same,  the  question  of  method 
of  moral  training  would  be  a  much  simpler  one. 

This  brief  and  incomplete  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
school  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  some  conclusions  as  to  the  kinds 
of  books  the  teacher  should  study. 

A  teacher's  reading  should  follow  two  distinct  lines ; — one  to- 
ward the  goal  of  professional  knowledge  and  skill,  and  the  other 
having  for  its  end  general  culture. 

Professional  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
teaching ;  professional  skill  is  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  teaching.  The  theory  or  science  of  teaching  is  a  derived 
science,  having  for  its  basis  the  science  of  the  human  mind.      It 
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b  the  essentia]  condition  of  any  respectable  attainments  in  the 
theory  of  teaching  that  a  person  be  familiar  with  the  history  of 
die  mind's  growth,  and  know  the  conditions  of  activity,  the 
processes  and  the  products  of  each  faculty,  and  the  laws  in  obe- 
dience to  which  these  powers  act    The  book  that  contains  most 
of  what  the  teacher  needs  to  know,  together  with  much  that  is 
of  no  practical  value  to  him  is  ''Elements  of  Intellectual  Sci- 
ence," by  Noah  Porter,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Yale  College. 
This  book  should  be  studied  with  discrimination.     An  analysis 
of  the  contents,  setting  forth  those  chapters  and  sections  which 
need  to  be  studied  and  in  what  order,  would  be  a  valuable  ser- 
vice to  one  not  acquainted  with  the  subject  or  the  book.     It  is 
not  in  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  make  such  analysis,  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  give  to  any  one  who  may  desire  it,  the  result  of 
my  experience  in  teaching  this  text. 

One  of  the  best  books  on  the  science  of  school  education  that 
I  ha%e  read  is  "Education  as  a  Science,"  by  Alexander  Bain, 
of  Aberdeen  University,  Scotland.  The  reader  needs  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  accepting  too  implicitly  some  of  the  psycholog- 
ical doctrines  set  forth,  but  the  book  is  very  suggestive  and  val- 
oable. 

On  the  philosophy  of  education  in  general,  there  is  no  book 
equal  in  merit  to  '<  Rosenkranz's  Pedagogics,"  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  value  of  this  book  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  an  addition  of  seventy-six*pages  in  the  form 
of  an  appendix,  containing  a  paraphrase  of  the  first  part,  and  an 
essay  on  Educational  Psycliology,  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D. 

There  are  but  few  books  printed  in  English  on  the  History  of 
Education. 

The  article,  Education,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclope- 
dia Britannica,  by  Oscar  Browning,  is  an  admirable  short  history 
of  '*  Educational  theories  in  the  chief  crises  of  their  develop- 
ment." Also,  7\  later  book  by  the  same  author  entitled,  "His- 
tory of  Educational  Theories." 

This  article  has  betn  reprinted  in  a  little  book  by  Professor 
W.  H.  Payne,  of  Michigan  University,  making  it  convenient  of 
access  to  all  teachers.     An  appropriate  book  to  follow  this  is 
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"Essays  on  Educational  Reformers/'  by  R.  H.  Quick,  LL.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Education  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England. 
The  fullest  history  of  education  in  the  English  language  is  to  be 
found  in  Henry  Barnard's  Educational  Journal.  I'his  work  is 
very  large  and  too  expensive  for  most  teachers. 

•'The  Cyclopaedia  of  Education,"  by  Kiddle  &  Schem,  New 
York,  is  a  work  of  great  value. 

A  little  book  entitled  ''Some  Thoughts  on  Education,"  by 
John  Locke,  is  a  book  of  intrinsic  value  and  remarkable  for  the 
influence  it  has  had  in  molding  modern  education.  A  small 
book  by  Herbert  Spencer,  entitled  ''Education:  Intellectual, 
Moral,  and  Physical,"  is  widely  read  and  is  very  suggestive. 

There  are  numerous  books  on  the  art  of  teaching.  That  a 
science  grows  from  the  corresponding  art  is  shown  by  the  nu- 
merous publications  setting  forth  the  "How  to  Teach,"  and  the 
few,  as  yet,  that  undertake  to  formulate  a  "Science  of  Teaching." 
Among  the  most  valuable  books  on  methods  are  :  "Methods of 
Teaching,"  by  John  Swett;  "Methods  of  Instruction,"  by  J.  P. 
Wickersham;  "On  Primary  Instruction  in  Relation  to  Educa- 
tion," by  S.  S.  Lourie,  of  Edinburgh  University;  and  "Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  by  David  P.  Page. 

"Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine,"  is  a  small  book  recently 
published,  from  the  pen  of  W.  H.  Payne,  A.  M.,  of  Michigan 
University.  It  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  educational 
literature,  and  shc^ld  be  studied  by  every  teacher. 

Among  the  best  books  published  on  "School  Supervision" 
and  "School  Economy,"  are  those  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne  and 
J.  P.  Wickersham. 

There  is  a  flood  of  professional  magazine  literature  printed 
each  month,  some  of  which  is  valuable^  but  much  of  it  is  not 
worth  the  reading.  A  bi-monthly  magazine  published  in  Boston, 
entitled  "Education,"  is  a  magazine  of  great  value. 

I  have  named  above  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  best  profes- 
sional books  for  the  teacher.  He  should  know  what  is  set  forth 
in  these,  if  he  would  know  the  profession  ^f  teaching.  He  can 
work  along  by  "rule  of  thumb,"  and  satisfy  the  public  without 
such  study ;  but  if  he  is  an  earnest,  conscientious,  and  intelli- 
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gent  person,  be  can  not  satisfy  himself  without  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  the  reasons  for  his  rules  of  procedure.  It  is  to  this 
dass  that  this  paper  is  addressed. 

There  is  another  line  of  study  for  the  teacher  which  should 
aim  at  general  culture.  He  should  know  what  the  inheritance 
is  into  which  he  has  been  born.  This  signifies  that  he  must 
know  the  achievements  of  the  race  in  every  field  of  action.  He 
itudies  history  to*  find  out  what  man  has  done  in  combination 
with  his  fellowsy  and  how  he  has  done  it.  He  studies  literature 
and  art  to  learn  what  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  realm 
of  spirit  He  studies  science  to  know  what  has  been  discovered 
in  the  realm  of  matter.  Thus  he  comes  into  possession  of  his 
inheritance. 

Id  the  line  of  independent  study  the  following  works  are  sug- 
gested. In  the  following  lists  there  has  been  no  design  to  do 
more  than  to  name  some  of  the  good  books  and  a  few  of  the 
great  ones  with  which  the  teacher  should  be  familiar : 

History. — ^The  Bible;  Rawlinson's  **  Ancient  Monarchies"; 
Freeman's  **  Historical  Course,"  embracing  the  History  of 
Greece,  of  Rome,  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  of  England, 
and  of  Scotland;  Plutorch's  "Lives";  Grote's  "History  of 
Greece";  Gibbon's  "History  of  Rome";  "The  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,"  by  Dr.  Draper;  "The  Philosophy  of 
History,"  by  Hegel;  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles,"  by  Creasy; 
"Ten  Great  Religions,"  by  Jas.  Freeman  Clarke;  "History  of 
the  Reformation,"  by  D'Aubigne;  "The  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  English  Constitution,"  by  Creasy;  "A  Short  History  of 
England,"  by  Greene;  "A  History  of  Our  Own  Time,"  by  Jus- 
tin McCarty;  "Life  of  Columbus,"  by  Washington  Irving; 
"Life  of  Washington,"  by  Washington  Irving;  "Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States,"  by  Von  Holt;  "Lectures  on  the 
Study  of  History,"  by  Goldwin  Smith. 

The  field  of  literature  is  a  large  one.  It  may  aid  in  the  class- 
ification of  the  books  to  be  read,  to  separate  it  into  the  three 
divisions  of  prose,  poetry,  and  fiction : 

Prose. — ^The  Bible;  Plato;  Bacon;  Emerson;  Burke;  Car- 
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READING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  PRES.  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  ^ 


IN  the  discussion  of  this  subject  I  shall  keep  constantly  be- 
fore me  the  information  and  training  needed  by  the  teacher 
as  teacher^  and  not  as  an  intelligent  member  of  society.  But 
it  may  be  found  that,  in  a  very  large  measure,  reading  and  study 
which  best  fits  him  to  teach  will  best  prepare  him  for  social  en- 
joyment and  usefulness. 

What  line  of  reading  and  study  a  teacher  shall  pursue,  must 
be  determined  ultimately  by  what  his  conception  is  of  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching.  If  he  have  a  correct  and  well  defined  idea  of 
the  purpose  of  the  school,  he  can  hardly  go  wrong  in  choosing 
a  line  of  study  that  shall  enable  him  to  pursue  a  more  rational 
method  of  realizing  that  purpose. 

I  assume  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  school  education  is  the 
training  of  the  will.  Matthew  Arnold  says  that  conduct  is  three- 
fourths  of  life.  Schopenhauer  declares  the  normal  man  to  be 
two-thirds  will  and  one-third  intellect.  Another  says  that  doing 
is  an  essential  organ  of  knowing.  There  is  a  saying  commonly 
received  as  a  maxim,  than  one  must  learn  to  do  a  thing  by  doing 
it.  The  resultant  of  the  proper  training  of  the  will  is  character. 
Character  is  that  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  mind  to  move  along 
certam  lines  of  intellectual  and  moral  action  when  the  conditions 
that  impel  to  action  are  supplied.    Character  directs  the  conduct 
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irithout  any  conscious  choice  of  the  will  between  coDteoding 
motives.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  mind,  a  "second  n&ture."  Bat 
it  may  be  the  product  of  long-continued,  persistent  utd  coiud- 
BDtious  choices,  each  conscious  act  of  will  leaving  behind  a  resid- 
uum of  force  which  helps  to  direct  any  subsequent  movemeot  of 
the  mind  in  the  same  channel,  until  this  residual  force  hu  ac- 
cumaUtcd  sufficieat  strength  to  direct  the  mind  without  any  con- 
icious  act  of  volition. 

The  history  of  the  word  "character"  is  suggestive.  Origin- 
Uly  the  word  meant  an  instrument  used  to  stamp  an  impressioD, 
u  a  seal;  subsequently  it  was  used  to  name  the  impression  itself; 
snd  finally  to  s^ify  fixed  and  reliable  traits. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  training  of  the  will — the  formation 
of  character — is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  school ;  the  next  inquirr 
is  as  to  the  process. 

A  brief  and  general  suterocnt  of  the  process  is  that  the  will 
is  trained  in  school  by  leading  it  to  direct  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  physical  activities  in  obedience  to  the  direction  <rf 
the  teacher. 

Train  the  child  to  obey  is  the  fundamental  rule  for  all  edaci- 
tion  of  the  will.  But  obedience  implies  a  subjection  of  the  heart 
as  well  as  of  the  will  and  the  intellect.  "The  teacher's  author- 
ity must  have  ascendency  over  both  heart  and  mind."  Then  ii 
obedience  implicit;  and  implicit  obedience  is  the  way  by  which 
the  child  must  ascend  to  rational  obedience.  The  child  loves 
to  obey  when  he  who  commands  "has  ascendency  over  both 
heart  and  mind."  "He  obeys,  and,  at  bottom,  admires  those 
who  coerce  him,  if  the  means  be  wisely  chosen."  Happy  b  it 
for  the  child  if,  when  he  has  ascended  from  implicit  to  rationil 
obedience,  he  shall  find  that  the  habits,  the  character,  he  hai 
been  unconsciously  forming  are  in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of 
reason  to  which  he  must  henceforth  be  obedient.  Shame  and 
everlasting  confusion  rest  upon  that  teacher,  who,  having  the 
authority,  fails  to  exercise  it  to  the  present  and  future  well-being 
of  the  child. 

It  is  needful  that  we  make  a  more  specific  statement  of  the 
process. 
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The  child  is  to  be  led  to  direct  and  persistently  to  control  his 
intellectual  activities.  This  he  does  by  the  power  of  attention. 
Which  is  here  but  another  name  for  will.  The  responsibility  of 
the  teacher  rests  in  leading  the  pupil  to  attend  to  the  right  things 
and  in  the  right  way. 

While  the  commanding  purpose  of  the  school  is  the  training 
of  the  will,  there  are  many  secondary  purposes  which  must  be 
realized.  Prominent  among  these  is  valuable  information. 
''What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?''  must,  each  day,  and  a 
hundred  times  a  day,  be  answered  by  the  teacher.  The  law 
prescribes  wAaf  subjects,  but  it  is  silent  as  to  A^nv  much  and  w/utt 
fart  of  each  shall  be  taught  This  must  be  determined  by  the 
teacher  in  most  cases. 

Of  not  less  importance  is  the  proper  exercise  and  training  of 
the  several  intellectual  faculties  employed  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  "Learning  is  more  useful  than  knowing.  It  is 
the  way  and  not  the  goal,  the  work  and  not  the  product,  the  ac- 
quiring and  not  the  acquisition,  that  educates  will  and  charac- 
ter." It  is  the  doing,  and  not  the  thing  done,  that  educates 
every  faculty  of  the  mind.  But  the  method  of  doing  must  con- 
form to  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  the  thing  done  must  be 
adapted  to  the  stage  of  the  mind's  unfolding,  if  any  proper  edu- 
cation is  to  result 

Still  another  purpose  is  the  realizing  in  the  school  of  that  type 
or  method  of  instruction  which  shall  best  form  the  mind  for  future 
independent  activity.  This  is  a  purpose  hardly  inferior  to  that 
of  training  the  will  to  cheerful  and  ready  obedience  to  the  re- 
quirements of  truth  and  goodness. 

But  the  way  by  which  this  end  is  to  be  sought  is  not  yet  defi- 
nitely determined.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is  yet  in  the  stage  of 
opinion.  Every  person  born  into  the  world  has  a  birthright  to 
the  possession  of  an  exceedingly  rich  inheritance.  All  of  value 
that  has  been  thought  or  discovered  by  the  race  is  his,  if  he  can 
but  take  it  It  is  garnered  in  books  which  are  so  cheap  that 
even  poverty  is  no  bar  to  their  possession.  All  of  the  past  is 
tiiere.  Each  one,  through  books,  can  learn  the  history  of  him- 
self as  he  has  come  down  through  the  ages.     He  is  what  he  is. 
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because  of  what  has  been.     To  know  himself  he  most  kaow 

this  history. 

It  is  also  tme  that  every  person  inherits  immense  possibilitia. 
There  is  an  infinity  of  knowledge  yet  to  be  quarried,  of  wUd 
the  race  is  ignorant.  What  has  been  discovered  uonly  an  iaGs- 
itesimal  part  of  what  is  waiting  for  a  discoverer. 

Now  the  school  is  a  preparation  for  life.  Shall  the  t3rpe  of  its 
method  be  that  which  trains  the  mind  to  take  possession  of  tbil 
inheritance  into  which  it  is  bom,  or  shall  its  purpose  be  to  (rsio 
the  mind  to  the  making  of  new  discoveries  ?  Shall  the  method 
of  the  school  be  the  Method  of  Discovery,  or  the  Method  of 
Instruction  ?  Shall  its  immediate  aim  be  to  train  the  child  to 
master  the  printed  page,  or  to  master  nature  7  If  the  fomrn, 
then  text-books  are  of  use ;  if  the  latter,  these  books  are  not  lo 
valuable.  If  the  answer  is  that  it  should  aim  to  do  both,  then 
which  shall  hold  the  principal  place,  giving  character  to  the 
method  of  the  school  ?  It  is  probable  that  the  true  methatt  ei- 
ists  in  neither  extreme,  but  in  a  judicious  combinadon  of  the 

Another  purpose  is  the  training  of  the  moral  natare  of  the 
child.  This  is  involved  in  all  rational  training  of  the  will.  The 
question  of  method  here  is  complicated  by  the  inability  of  many 
persons  to  distinguish  between  moral  and  religious  teaching; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  by  the  inability  of  all  persons  to  em- 
brace any  one, specific  and  definite  religious  faith.  If  the  relL 
gious  faith  of  all  people  were  the  same,  the  question  of  method 
of  moral  training  would  be  a  much  simpler  one. 

This  brief  and  incomplete  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
school  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  some  conclusions  as  to  the  kinds 
of  books  the  teacher  should  study. 

A  teacher's  reading  should  follow  two  distinct  lines ; — one  to- 
ward the  goal  of  professional  knowledge  and  skill,  and  the  other 
having  for  its  end  general  culture. 

Professional  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
teaching ;  professional  skill  is  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  teaching.  The  theory  or  science  of  teaching  is  a  derived 
icience,  having  for  its  basis  the  science  of  the  human  mind.      It 
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is  the  essential  condition  of  any  respectable  attainments  in  the 
theory  of  teaching  that  a  person  be  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  mind's  growth,  and  know  the  conditions  of  activity,  the 
processes  and  the  products  of  each  faculty,  and  the  laws  in  obe- 
dience to  which  these  powers  act    The  book  that  contains  most 
of  what  the  teacher  needs  to  know,  together  with  much  that  is 
of  no  practical  yalue  to  him  is  "Elements  of  Intellectual  Sci- 
ence," by  Noah  Porter,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Yale  College. 
This  book  should  be  studied  with  discrimination.     An  analysis 
of  the  contents,  setting  forth  those  chapters  and  sections  which 
need  to  be  studied  and  in  what  order,  would  be  a  valuable  ser- 
rice  to  one  not  acquainted  with  the  subject  or  the  book.     It  is 
not  in  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  make  such  analysis,  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  give  to  any  one  who  may  desire  it,  the  result  of 
my  experience  in  teaching  this  text. 

One  of  the  best  books  on  the  science  of  school  education  that 
I  ha^  read  is  ''Education  as  a  Science,"  by  Alexander  Bain, 
of  Aberdeen  University,  Scotland.  The  reader  needs  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  accepting  too  implicitly  some  of  the  psycholog- 
ical doctrines  set  forth,  but  the  book  is  very  suggestive  and  val- 
uable. 

On  the  philosophy  of  education  in  general,  there  is  no  book 
equal  in  merit  to  "  Rosenkranz's  Pedagogics,"  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  value  of  this  book  has  been 
greatiy  increased  by  an  addition  of  seventy-six*pages  in  the  form 
of  an  appendix,  containing  a  paraphrase  of  the  first  part,  and  an 
essay  on  Educational  Psychology,  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D. 

There  are  but  few  books  printed  in  English  on  the  History  of 
Education. 

The  article,  Education,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclope- 
dia Britannica,  by  Oscar  Browning,  is  an  admirable  short  history 
of  "Educational  theories  in  the  chief  crises  of  their  develop- 
ment." Also,  7i  later  book  by  the  same  author  entitied,  "His- 
tory of  Educational  Theories." 

This  article  has  be^n  reprinted  in  a  litUe  book  by  Professor 
W.  H.  Payne,  of  Michigan  University,  making  it  convenient  of 
access  to  all  teachers.     An  appropriate  book  to  follow  this  is 
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uyi  on  Educatioiul  Reformers,"  by  R.  H.  Quick,  LL.  D,, 
urer  on  EdacatioD  in  the  Univeraty  of  Cambridge,  Englud. 
fullest  history  of  educadon  in  the  English  language  is  to  b« 
d  in  Henry  Barnard's  Educational  Journal,     lliis  workii 

large  and  too  expensive  for  most  teachers. 
The  Cydopadta  of  EducatioD,"  by  Kiddle  &  Schem,  New 
[,  is  a  work  of  great  value. 

little  book  entitled  "Some  Thoughts  on  Education,"  bj 

Locke,  is  a  book  of  intrinsic  value  and  remarkable  for  the 
eoce  it  has  had  in  molding  modern  education.  A  sauH 
,  by  Herbert  Spencer,  entitled  "Education:  Intellectul, 
>l,  and  Physical,"  is  widely  read  and  is  very  suggestive. 
Iiere  are  numerous  books  on  the  art  of  teaching.  That  i 
ice  grows  from  the  corresponding  art  is  shown  by  the  nu- 
)us  publications  setting  forth  the  "How  to  Teach,"  and  the 
as  yet,  that  undertake  to  formulate  a  "Science  of  Teaching." 
mg  the  most  valuable  books  on  methods  are :  "  Methods  of 
:hing,"  by  John  Swett;  "Methods  of  Instruction,"  by  J.  P. 
Icenham;  "On  Primary  Instruction  in  Relation  to  Educa- 
"  by  S,  S.  Lourie,  of  Edinburgh  University;  and  "Theory 
Practice  of  Teaching,"  by  David  P.  Page. 
Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine,"  is  a  small  book  recently 
ished,  from  the  pen  of  W.  H.  Payne,  A.  M.,  of  Michigan 
rersity.  It  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  educatiooal 
Iture,  and  should  be  studied  by  every  teacher, 
naong  the  best  books  published  on  "School  Supervision" 
"School  Economy,"  are  those  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne  and 
,  Wickersham. 

bere  Ji  a  flood  of  professional  magazine  literature  printed 
I  month,  some  of  which  is  valuable,  but  much  of  it  is  not 
h  the  reading.  A  bi-monthly  magazine  published  in  Boston, 
led  "Education,"  is  a  magazine  of  great  value, 
have  named  above  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  best  profes- 
il  books  for  the  teacher.  He  should  know  what  is  set  forth 
lese,  if  he  would  know  x}Kt  prgfesaenoi  teaching.  He  can 
[  along  by  "rule  of  thumb,"  and  satisfy  the  public  without 

•tudy ;  but  if  he  is  an  earnest,  conscientious,  and  intelli- 
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gent  persoDy  he  can  not  satisfy  himself  without  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  the  reasons  for  his  rules  of  procedure.  It  is  to  this 
dass  that  this  paper  is  addressed. 

There  is  another  line  of  study  for  the  teacher  which  should 
aim  at  general  culture.  He  should  know  what  the  inheritance 
is  into  which  he  has  been  bom.  This  signifies  that  he  must 
know  the  achievements  of  the  race  in  every  field  of  action.  He 
studies  history  to*  find  out  what  man  has  done  in  combination 
with  his  fellows,  and  how  he  has  done  it.  He  studies  literature 
and  art  to  learn  what  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  realm 
of  spirit  He  studies  science  to  loiow  what  has  been  discovered 
in  the  realm  of  matter.  Thus  he  comes  into  possession  of  his 
inheritance. 

In  the  line  of  independent  study  the  following  works  are  sug- 
gested. In  the  following  lists  there  has  been  no  design  to  do 
more  than  to  name  some  of  the  good  books  and  a  few  of  the 
great  ones  with  which  the  teacher  should  be  familiar : 

History. — ^The  Bible;  Rawlinson's  **  Ancient  Monarchies"; 
Freeman's  "Historical  Course,"  embracing  the  History  of 
Greece,  of  Rome,  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  of  England, 
and  of  Scotland;  Plutorch's  "Lives";  Grote's  "History  of 
Greece";  Gibbon's  "History  of  Rome";  "The  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,"  by  Dr.  Draper;  "The  Philosophy  of 
History,"  by  Hegel;  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles,"  by  Creasy; 
"Ten  Great  Religions,"  by  Jas.  Freeman  Clarke;  "History  of 
the  Reformation,"  by  D'Aubigne;  "The  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  English  Constitution,"  by  Creasy;  "A  Short  History  of 
England,"  by  Greene;  "A  History  of  Our  Own  Time,"  by  Jus- 
tin McCarty;  "Life  of  Columbus,"  by  Washington  Irving; 
"  Life  of  Washington,"  by  Washington  Irving ;  "  Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States,"  by  Von  Holt;  "Lectures  on  the 
Study  of  History,"  by  Goldwin  Smith. 

The  field  of  literature  is  a  large  one.  It  may  aid  in  the  class- 
ification of  the  books  to  be  read,  to  separate  it  into  the  three 
divisions  of  prose,  poetry,  and  fiction : 

Prose. — The  Bible;  Plato;  Bacon;  Emerson;  Burke;  Car- 
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».  Oiniel  Webster;  Macauley's  Essays;  Blackie's  Self-Cal- 

h>ifrRy. — The  Bible;  Homer;  Dante;  Shakespeare;  GoetlK, 
faust";  Milton,  "Paradise  Lost";  Tennyson,  "!n  Memo- 
m."  "Idyls  of  the  King";  Longfellow,  "Evangeline,"  "Tales 
the  Wayside  Inn";  Lowell;  Wordsworth;  Bryant;  Whittier. 
Fiction. — Walter  Scott,  "Ivanhoe,"  "Heart  of  Midlothian"; 
lethe,  "Wilhelm  Meister";  ViqtorHugo,  " Les Miserable*" i 
ckens,  "David  Copperfield,"  "Dombey  and  Son,"  "OldCu- 
iity  Shop,"  "Bleak  House";  George  Elliot,  "Adam  Bede," 
>aniel  Deronda,"  "Romola";  Thackeray,  "Vanity  Fair"; 
iwthome,  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  "Marble  Faun";  Irving, 
)r«celmdge  Hall";  Bulwcr,  "The  Historical  Novels." 
Popular  Works  in  Scienck. — "Origin  of  Species,"  Daiwia; 
Aui't  Place  in  Nature,"  Huxley;  "Principles  of  Human 
yiiology,"  Carpenter;  "Mental  Physiology,"  Carpenter; 
Sound,  Heat,  Light,"  Tyndall ;  "Elements  of  Geology,"  Le- 
iftte;  "Popular  Astronomy,"  Newcombe;  "  Intemationil 
ience  Series,"  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  "American  Science  S^ 
i,"  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  "Comparative  Zoology,"  James 
ton. — S/aie  Superintendent's  Report. 


\  CHAPTER  ON  CLEANLINESS  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
ROOM. 

T.  W.  P1BIJ>S,  RIDGEVILLE,  IND. 

V NATION  is  civilized  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  soap  it 
uses,"  is  a  saying  that  has  been  attributed  to  Liebig,  the 
German  chemist.  We  can  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
;  authority,  but  our  own  observation  among  individuals  and 
nilies,  goes  far  toward  confirming  our  belief  in  the  correctness 
the  declaration. 

Most  certain  are  we  that  in  school  districts  where  great  indif- 
ence  is  manifested  in  regard  to  personal  attention,  the  people 
:k  correspondingly  in  other  qualities  of  refinement.  When 
;  same  disregard  is  plainly  noticeable  inside  the  school-room 
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and  on  the  school  premises,  it  does  not  speak  well  for  the  people 
of  the  district  nor  the  teacher.  Reform  is  necessary  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  first  step  toward  a  higher  refinement  is  attention  to 
cleanliness.  The  teacher  should  be  the  prime  mover  in  this 
enterprise.  A  few  judicious  efforts  will  accomplish  marvels  even 
during  one  term  of  school.  We  call  attention  to  a  few  points 
that  the  young  teacher  who  is  desirous  of  doing  his  duty  in  this 
matter,  may  know  how  to  begin  and  what  to  look  for, 

CUanUfuss  of  Person. — ^The  teacher  who  finds  it  necessary  to 
institute  reform  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  can,  perhaps,  insist 
with  greater  authority  to  start  with,  on  sufficient  attention  being 
paid  to  the  person.  His  own  appearance  should  be  an  example 
in  this  particular  entirely  beyond  reproach.  Let  him  first  pro- 
vide the  school  with  water-basin,  towels,  soap,  glass  and  comb. 
If  the  school  trustees  will  furnish  them,  so  much  the  better. 
He  should  then  tell  his  pupils  in  a  general  way  what  he  expects 
of  them,  and  when  he  finds  one  who  is  negligent  in  the  matter, 
he  should  require  that  one  to  properly  prepare  himself  for 
school. 

Attention  to  the  hands,  nails,  face,  teeth,  neck,  and  ears,  are 
special  points  for  the  teacher's  observation.  The  hair  must  not 
be  overlooked,  for  sometimes  the  little  folks  are  in  such  hurry  to 
get  to  school  that  they  "forget"  (?)  their  morning  toilet.  The 
use  of  cils  should  be  discouraged  as  dressing  for  the  hair  by 
either  girls  or  boys. 

The  clothing  comes  in  next  for  inspection.  It  will  hardly  do 
to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  condition  of  wearing  apparel  as  it 
comes  from  home,  but  the  teacher  can  prohibit  plays  that  soil 
and  otherwise  disarrange  the  clothing.  He  can  see  that  dust 
and  mud  are  removed.  He  may  tell  them  how  particular  sol- 
diers are  when  on  parade,  and  thus  beget  a  pride  in  them  to 
keep  clean.  Patched  or  thread-bare  clothes  should  have  no  dis- 
respectful allusion  made  to  them  by  the  teacher.  No  criticism  on 
the  kind  of  clothing  should  be  made  or  allowed.  Train  the  chil- 
dren to  keep  their  shoes  and  boots  clean.  Keep  scrapers  at  the 
door,  blacking  and  brushes  in  the  hall,  and  they  will  not  be  slow 
to  learn  their  uses. 
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Dak.  — Bvcrj  papil  should  be  made  responitble  fa  the 
BOB  of  his  desk  aoA  the  floor  near  where  be  stts.    If  papili 
p  pafMi  aad  pM  it  in  d>«r  desks,  at  throw  it  on  the  ftooi', 
e  i£kh  »  icsMwe  it.    If  man  than  the  average  atnomit  cj  ' 
is  faood  aMdcT  their  desk,  require  them  to  sweep  it  out. 

tbcM  bow,  and  then  require  their  desks  to  be  kept  in  oi- 

If  tkcjr  poiposely  or  carelessly  soil  their  desk  with  ink,  or 
lb  it  with  greuCt  ^  anything  else,  let  them  know  that  they 
pected  to  clean  iL  Prainptactionon  theponof  theteachtr 
ceveot  wantouess  in  marking  the  desks  with  pencil,  knife, 
ler  instruments. 

fimg  the  B*eh  CJetm,  —  Books  should  be  used  but  not 
d.  Every  oev  book  i^iib  b  porchased  by  the  pupils  should 
istantially  oova«d.  TV  seacher  ought  to  show  the  pupib 
a  cover  tin  f*^  V«kx.  The  teacher  may  write  the  pa- 
ume  in  a  >^mk  m^.  «ub  due  and  residence,  and  then 

axT  nuac  «rrttag  OKTeia.     The  blank  leaves  of  scho(d 

v«  %K  juoJitT«cA  albttsas.  for  Sarah  Ann,  Susan  Jane, 
MS  H^nr*  »  «nw  Ivving  verses  of  frUnithip  in,  and  tbt 

ATiftkU  ^  -MTs.  Efo  nut  permit  them  to  write  all  through 
Mi^'f^**"^*'*^*'^''^^'*^-''''^'*'''''  When  such  things 
iiM  M'«  'J>i»B  erased.  Tell  the  children  that  you  shall 
f  t,  41IU  what  will  be  the  consequence  if  anything  of  the 
.  :om»U  II  ^ir  books. 
,;  .j.  irfiil  aniKher  habit  that  should  be  broken  up  in  school, 

"^(un^  ■>»  slates,"  and  rubbing  it  in  with  the  hand. 
ih<  e-\}.>ixtuntton  is  hurtful  to  good  digestion.  And  the 
[  rctt%'«tiV  the  work  from  the  slate  this  way  is  too  filiby 
,A\  ^Vttstii^red  by  one  with  a  weak  stomach.  It  is  nan- 
U  dke  pupils  can  not  procure  slate  sponges,  then  get 
«•>!  k*ep  ih««n  wet  with  "ater  for  the  purpose. 
^  aif  AUuf  OEm«>  —  In  country   schools  where  the ' 

tt  t^Ae*  his  own  janitor,  the  house  is  under  his  care.     It 

Ms  fcasinew  »  »««  '•"'  "  '^  regularly  and  carefully  swept 

|ua(Mt.     Itie  w»M»  should   be   whitewashed   each   year, 

M>^««  v-4«*n«d,  the  casing  should  be  scoured,  and  the  flo« 

j(t>  «v<Nibbed  and  miH>p«d.     The  stove  will  need  polishing 
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as  often  as  once  a  month.  Where  pupils  bring  their  dinners  to 
school,  they  should  be  cautioned  about  throwing  pieces  of  meat, 
crusts  of  bread,  egg-shells,  bones,  and  other  things  on  the  floor. 
Neither  should  they  make  a  pool  of  water  on  the  floor  by  the 
water-pail.  No  pencil  marks  on  the  walls,  furniture,  maps, 
charts,  or  on  the  stove,  should  be  allowed.  Ugly  scrawls  on 
the  black-board  walls  are  not  permissible. 

Oft  the  Premises, — There  should  be  walks  made  to  the  out- 
houses, to  the  gates,  the  play-ground,  and  to  the  wood-pile.  All 
unnecessary  boards,  sticks,  weeds,  and  other  trash  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  grounds,  and  the  premises  be  kept  clean  by  the 
pupUs. 

Such' training  is  most  excellent  discipline  for  growing  hearts 
and  minds.  The  influence  is  soon  felt  at  home.  A  juster  ap- 
preciation of  the  subject  is  felt  by  parents,  and  front  yards  are 
put  in  better  shape,  houses  are  kept  tidier,  and  pupils  soon  come 
to  school  looking  neater  and  sweeter,  happier  and  healthier  for 
this  elevating  influence  of  cleanliness. 


HERBERT  SPENCER'S  THEORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


BY   E.    R.    SILL. 


PROBABLY  nine-tenths  of  the  popular  sophistries  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  would  be  cleared  away  by  clarifying  the 
conception  of  this  word  Nature.  We  hear  the  "natural 
method"  eulogized,  and  the  ''natural  man"  is  appealed  to  from 
morbid  and  unnatural  conditions  of  living.  But  what  is  the 
natural  method?  It  is  of  little  value  as  an  arbiter,  unless  it 
means  that  method  which  the  sanest  sense  and  the  ripest  expe- 
rience of  man  has  approved.  And  who  is  the  natural  man  ? 
Plainly,  not  the  savage,  not  the  undeveloped  brute,  but  the  man 
as  he  was  meant  by  Nature  to  be :  completely  equipped  in  mind 
as  well  as  in  body ;  equipped,  moreover,  with  the  highest  social 
and  political  arrangements,  including  a  wise  system  of  educa- 
tion. That  IS  in  the  truest  sense,  the  only  rational  sense  for  the 
purposes  of  such  a  discussion,  the  natural  method,  the  natural 
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X  <rf  fiudiw,  the  natural  course  of  exercises,  which  the  fore- 
:  Eagiiihman — not  which  the  lowest  Fijian — would  approve 
adopt 

me  is  space  to  notice  but  one  or  two  insUnces  in  which  the 
conception  of  Nature  leads  to  error  in  this  treatise;  uit! 
n  the  objection  to  abstract  studies.  Mr.  Spencer  asserts 
ince  the  natural  activities  of  the  mind  in  early  youdi  ate 
eU,  dierefore  the  whole  education  of  this  period  should  be 
ete.  Certainly,  that  is  the  method  of  wild  nature,  and  wild 
r  ncTer  gets  beyond  that  point.  The  uneducated  roin 
as  always,  in  this  respectj  a  child,  incapable  of  abstract 
iL  What  we  wish  to  do  is  to  develop  out  of  this  crude, 
iral  Nature  the  truly  natural  man, — the  man  as  Nature 
him  to  be,  with  the  power  and  the  habit  of  abstraa  con- 
1  and  reasoning.  Though  we  follow  the  order,  we  need 
[low  the  pace,  of  wild  nature.  The  sooner  the  boy  can 
ight  to  read  intellectual  books,  and  to  grasp  complex  sub- 
asily  and  quietly,  without  strain  or  precocity  or  hindrance 
fAysieal  development,  the  more  of  a  man  will  he  make. 
igain,  Mr.  Spencer's  words  are  often  quoted  in  support  of 
active  doctrine  that  education  shall  give  boys  to  do  only 
lich  they  choose  to  do.     Their  diet,  according  to  this 

would  be  plum-cake  and  jam,  and  their  reading  would 
■  be  whatever  was  spiciest  to  the  mental  palate  and  easiest 
icalion.  Every  parent  and  teacher  knows  something  of 
i)s  would  follow  this  system,  from  his  observation  of  the 
r  the  dime  novel  and  of  our  juvenile  literature  in  general. 
g  person  had  much  letter  read  Shakespeare  and  Mr. 
Kvery  teacher,  at  least,  knows  also  how  this  theory 

iitto  an  absurd  extreme  in  "oral  teaching"  and  the 
leMon."     A  boy  does  not  need  to  be  fed  forever  with  a 

The  lime  comes  when  he  must  learn  to  get  his  knowl- 
lh«  way  that  every  educated  man  must  always  get  it,— 
>  wriuei)  ixtg^t  *^^  from  self-controlled,  persistent,  labo- 
muhl,  — ^'*'*<iO'  A^anlk. 


I 


• 
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THE  TOOLS  OF  THOUGHT. 


WM.    T.    HARRIS. 


THE  five  elementary  branches  are  of  infinitely  more  im- 
portance in  a  course  of  education  than  any  other  can  pos- 
sibly be — ^for  this  reason :  The  pupil  who  is  taught  how  to 
master  these  subjects,  is  at  the  same  time  taught  to  master  all 
branches  of  human  learning — ^and  this  is  just  the  work  in  which 
every  one  of  the  thre^  hundred  thousand  teachers  in  the  United 
States  is  engaged. 

This  maistery  of  the  mind  gives  us  also  the  mastery  over  the 
realms  of  nature  as  well,  and  makes  possible  all  communication 
between  mait  and  man. 
These  tools  of  thought  are : 

I.  Reading. 

II.  Arithmetic. 

III.  Geography. 

IV.  Grammar. 

V.  History. 

By  the  first  of  these  the  pupil  issues  forth  from  the  circum- 
scribed life  of  the  senses  in  which  he  is  confined,  and  finds  him- 
self in  the  community  of  the  world  at  large,  so  far  as  his  language 
extends.  He  is  not  limited  by  space ;  for  the  printed  page  of 
the  textbook  and  the  newspaper  gives  him  a  survey  of  the  life 
of  the  globe.  He  is  not  limited  by  time ;  for  the  libraries  open 
their  doors  and  he  associates  with,  and  listens  to,  Socrates  and 
Plato,  Confucius  and  Zoroaster,  and  no  empty  gossip  escapes 
from  their  lips !  Faint  echoes  come  down  to  him  from  the  Chal- 
dean oracles,  and  the  Phoenician  or  Cushite  civilization — most 
ancient  of  all.  Not  merely  this :  he  can  write  his  own  thought, 
and  thus  be  present  to  others  far  separated  by  time  and  space. 
This  branch  is  the  alphabet  of  all  others,  and  leads  to  them. 

By  the  second  of  these  studies  he  becomes  measurer  of  numer- 
ical quantity,  and  masters  the  practical  side  of  exchange.  The 
exchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas  through  reading  and  writing,  is 
extended  by  arithmetic  to  a  practical  ability  to  exchange  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter. 


*^ 
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lird  he  comei  lo  reabr  bs  ipnad  reladoa  to  the  mt 
1.  He  coDlribvus  id  de  world  snd  receives  from  it, 
mmerce.  The  warii  Araagh  this  relatioo  is  all  i  put 
mortj  of  eack  ■< aiiAuL  His  farm,  trade  or  profcs- 
les  him  cctH  snap  [finogh  the  medium  of  cerHin 
to  likevw  ^B  -Ste  «&ale  world, 
rilized  hv  s  JimeMed  in  the  cotton  crop  of  Tcxu, 
crop  cr  IGmt^DO.  or  the  iron  crop  of  Missouri,  or 
txwta  at  Sa^WMf  tad  Massachusetts,  just  as  reiUj, 
m  *rna\^.  »3e  &nKr  of  Texas,  the  miner  of  His- 
n,i,i|M  imrw  jf  Mimcbester  or  Lowell.  Thus  gcog- 
.  ji  -jK  ndb^Kinafale  branches  of  education. 

>n«£3f ;«  pnpil  the  first  consciousness  of  the  mind 
__MrTi-  Ite  fonnation  of  Ismguaee  exhibits  the 
t  becomes  master  of  itself.  The 
iTErasp  of  thought  which  grammir 
fMi'ii  ^^  Hathemadcs  and  physical  sciences,  for 

Mf  )KB  aodced  by  educators.  It  is  emphad- 
;  ;a^-  l(  narks  the  educated  man  from  the  illil- 
■er  <i«s  tangnage  with  conscious  skill,  the  Una 

lans  the  learner  into  his  past  existence,  in  the 
teagnpbj  into  his  outside  (and  out  of  sight)  ex- 
A«  pncedent  conditions  of  the  individual  bekmg 
«t  of  his  actual  existence. 
fw  Aysdfl "  By  self-knowledge  the  individual 
^hs  immediate  sensations  (within  whose  narrow 
a  bnte.  knowing  neither  good  nor  evil ;  for  these 
■d  trwccs  out  his  existence  through  the  regions  of 
iiTolns.  and  the  eons  of  time  which  arc  its  con- 

[  lus  extstCBce  is  no  private,  isolated  affair,  but  a 
pfoccss  which  has  become  through  time,  and  is 
Kcss  embracing  "all  nations  and  all  dimes." 
■a  be  not  pracdcal  than  this  f 
I  wtet  oar  teachers  are  doing.     Can  you  over- 
portaace  of  this  work  ? 
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Drop  it  out,  and  the  pall  of  night,  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
settles  down  orer  all  of  us. 

Curtail  it,  and  you  limit  both  the  power  and  usefulness,  as 
wen  IS  the  life  of  every  citizen. — Am.  Journal. 


UTILITY, 


J.  W.  NICHOLS,  WINCHESTER. 


THE  period  of  childhood  is  naturally  one  of  inquiry.  The 
youthful  mind  follows  every  action  of  its  superiors  with  the 
question,  ''What  for?"  It  delights  m  the  explanation  of 
causes.  These  questions  do  not  always  merit  a  reply,  but  they 
teach  us  the  nature  of  children's  necessities.  The  wAy  of  school 
work  is  sadly  neglected.  Teachers  store  the  minds  of  their  pu- 
pils with  knowledge,  without  giving  them  an  idea  of  the  purpose, 
or  use  of  such  knowledge.  Some  receive  it  patiently  and  care- 
lessly, as  they  would  receive  the  tools  of  all  the  manual  arts, 
with  no  knowledge  of  their  use.  Others  take  little  interest  in 
their  lessons,  and  refuse  to  study  some  of  the  branches.  They 
have  never  been  shown  the  practical  utility  of  these  studies. 
The  teacher  may  overrule  their  objection,  but  he  will  accomplish 
iitde  good  against  the  pupil's  judgment  If  a  boy  fails  to  see 
wherein  a  study  will  be  of  use  to  him  in  actual  life,  the  great 
stimulus,  thirst,  is  wanting. 

The  teacher  must  do  a  great  deal  of  reasoning  and  explaining ; 
the  judgment,  as  well  as  the  understanding,  must  be  enlightened. 
He  must  answer  such  questions  as  the  following :  **  What  is  the 
use  of  Longitude  and  Time  ?  What  is  the  use  of  learning  the 
elementary  sounds ?  What  is  the  use  of  parsing?"  Not  only 
should  he  answer  such  questions  that  are  asked,  but  he  should 
anticipate,  and  answer,  a  thousand  similar  ones.  Every  new 
principle  should  have  its  use  and  relative  value  shown.  The 
pupils  should  feel  and  know  that  everything  learned  at  school  is 
filling  them  with  capabilities  for  higher  usefulness  and  enjoy- 
ment 
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Ths  Urn  «{  afitf,  aad  fitneu  (rf  thtngi,  ihould  be  set  fecdi 

Tatchen  are  often  too  aatocntic  in 

hoAy  defeat  every  posiibility  of  kV- 

it  of  the  pupil.    There  axe  sound,  com- 

B  B  Ae  ofaservaDce  of  all  the  rules  necessur 

d  ihc  teacher  who  sees  that  these  are  undn- 

:  r*  IS  Tugi^  wffl  have  little  trouble  from  disobedience. 

[  luy  has  been  wholly  reformed  by  a  few  words  of 

He  had  never  before  thought  of  the  real, 

e  of  good  conduct  ' 

:^ -r  die  a^E^cr  keep  before  his  school  the  utility  and  Ueannst 

t  ^CTr"***"  and  a  life  of  upright  conduct,  and  he  has  logic  thil 


,'^aass  vs.  Childrkn. — The  superintendent  of  a  great  and 
Pjtfin—  saM  laments  the  weakness  of  the  district  schocri  and 
MMMtttfc  consolidation,  and  in  complimentary  terms  infen 
;.  »  tte  people  have  accepted  professional  cheese  and  butter 
^  tber  will  soon  be  wise  enough  to  call  into  their  rural 
».->40^  WMC  but  professional  educators.  It  is  evident  in  this 
.^tftt  AU  cheese  has  the  start  of  the  children. 

Vte  sttMSDcnt  openly  and  emphatically  made,  that  the  old 
s«*  ufcittict  9cliool  was  better  than  its  successor  of  to-day,  b  not 
»f  wt«i  as  it  sounds.  In  many  cases,  the  school  of  years  ago, 
«tttt  te  taifC  number,  its  spelling  matches,  its  debating  society, 
ijt«  MMHcctual  center  of  a  neighborhood,  has  dwindled  to  a  state 
j(  unlkuLdi  unpleasant  to  contemplate.  The  well-to-do  boys 
mmJ  cuts  seek  Ae  town  school,  leaving  the  home  school  to  the 
(M«v  v\>w«  "od  the  poorer  children,  to  be  preaided  over  by  a 
,v«thtbl  member  of  the  large  Micawber  family. 

fVw  vouM  men  of  ^°^'  ■'"*  *"''''*'°''  °°*  make  the  district 
jfc-*K\4  a  jwiipinr*"*^  "  '  broader  and  more  exacting  life. 
»l»v  **>»*  better  support  in  their  struggle  to  rise  in  other  direc- 
^^,^  It  n  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  said  of  the  Garfielda  of 
tt>e  (WVl  (:e»e«ition  that  on  their  way  upward  they  honored  and 
r4««««N)  tbe  ^>>»>«on  school  as  instructors.— Afii.  £d.  /our. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GOVERNING  POWER. 


BY   E.    E.    SMITH. 


THE  VINE  AND  ITS  BRANCHES- 

IN  the  previous  article  we  spake  of  the  striking  resemblance 
between  the  relations  of  the  vine  to  its  branches  and  of  the 
teacher  to  his  pupils.  We  shall  also  find  a  marked  similarity 
between  these — the  vine  and  the  teacher — in  their  sources  of 
strength  and  influence. 

I.  Good  Soil — Thorough  Education, — The  stronger  the  soil, 
the  more  vigorous  the  growth.  The  profession  of  teaching  is 
progressing.  The  acquirements  of  the  teacher  should  progress 
also.  The  wages  are  not  increased  proportionally,  it  is  true. 
The  teacher  is  not  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  wages,  but  by 
the  law  of  responsibility  and  usefulness.  He  should  get  the 
most  liberal  education  that  his  circumstances  will  allow — not 
only  special  but  general.  The  teacher,  of  all  persons,  can  least 
afibrd  to  travel  in  a  rut,  especially  a  single  tracked  one.  The 
mt  will  become  a  gully  whose  sides  are  so  steep  and  high  that 
they  both  shut  out  sunshine  and  throw  shadows. 

Good  scholarship  gives  resources  from  which  to  draw  in  emer- 
gencies, affords  abundant  means  of  illustration,  forearms  for 
those  difficulties  which  are  constantly  springing  up  on  account 
of  the  relation  which  each  branch  taught  bears  to  general  educa-^ 
tion, — in  short,  enables  the  teacher  to  feel  himself  master  of  the 
situation. 

But  the  teacher's  knowledge  must  have  a  growth  as  well  as 
the  pupil's.  Otherwise,  like  a  fund  in  bank,  continual  drafts 
will  soon  exhaust  it;  or,  like  an  oft-told  tale,  it  becomes  stale 
and  unprofitable.  As  Dr.  Arnold  once  said  to  an  inquiring 
friendy  "I  prefer  that  my  pupils  should  drink  from  a  running 
stream  rather  than  a  stagnant  pool," — so  the  teacher  should  be 
fresh — full  of  the  subject-matter — alive  to  all  its  minor  details  as 
well  as  to  its  general  relations,  so  that  he  may  know  the  objects 
of  each  day's  work  and  when  they  have  been  accomplished. 
He  thus  makes  the  recitation  livelier,  feels  freer  himself,  is  not 
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lisle;  Daniel  Webster;  Macauley's  Essays;  Blackie's  Self-Cul- 
ture. 

Poetry. — The  Bible;  Homer;  Dante;  Shakespeare;  Goethe, 
"Faust";  Milton,  "Paradise  Lost";  Tennyson,  **In  Memo- 
riam,"  "Idyls  of  the  King";  Longfellow,  "Evangeline,"  "Talcs 
of  the  Wayside  Inn  "  ;  Lowell ;  Wordsworth ;  Bryant ;  Whitticr. 

Fiction.— Walter  Scott,  "Ivanhoe,"  "  Heart  of  Midlothian" ; 
Goethe,  "Wilhelm  Meister";  Viqtor  Hugo,  "  Les  Miserables" ; 
Dickens,  "David  Copper  field,"  "Dombey  and  Son,"  "Old  Cu- 
riosity Shop,"  "Bleak  House'!;  George  Elliot,  "Adam  Bede," 
"Daniel  Deronda,"  "Romola";  Thackeray,  "Vanity  Fair"; 
Hawthorne,  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  "Marble  Faun";  Irving, 
"Bracebridge  Hall";  Bulwer,  "The  Historical  Novels." 

Popular  Works  in  Science. — "Origin  of  Species,"  Darwin; 
"Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  Huxley;  "Principles  of  Human 
Physiology,"  Carpenter;  "Mental  Physiology,"  Carpenter; 
"Sound,  Heat,  Light,"  Tyndall;  "Elements  of  Geology,"  Lt- 
Cortte;  "Popular  Astronomy,"  Newcombe;  "International 
Science  Series,"  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  "  American  Science  Sc- 
ries," Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  "Comparative  Zoology,"  James 
Orton. — Sfa/e  Superintendenf  s  Report, 


A  CHAPTER  ON  CLEANLINESS  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

ROOM. 


T.  W.   FIELDS,  RIDGEVILLE,  IND. 


A  NATION  is  civilized  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  soap  it 
uses,"  is  a  saying  that  has  been  attributed  to  Liebig,  the 
German  chemist  We  can  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  authority,  but  our  own  observation  among  individuals  and 
families,  goes  far  toward  confirming  our  belief  in  the  correctness 
of  the  declaration. 

Most  certain  are  we  that  in  school  districts  where  great  indif- 
ference is  manifested  in  regard  to  personal  attention,  the  people 
lack  correspondingly  in  other  qualities  of  refinement.  When 
the  same  disregard  is  plainly  noticeable  inside  the  school-room 
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and  on  the  school  premises,  it  does  not  speak  well  for  the  people 
of  the  district  nor  the  teacher.  Reform  is  necessary  in  this  dis- 
trict The  first  step  toward  a  higher  refinement  is  attention  to 
cleanliness.  The  teacher  should  be  the  prime  mover  in  this 
enterprise.  A  few  judicious  efforts  will  accomplish  marvels  even 
during  one  term  of  school.  We  call  attention  to  a  few  points 
that  the  young  teacher  who  is  desirous  of  doing  his  duty  in  this 
matter,  may  know  how  to  begin  and  what  to  look  for. 

CkanUmss  of  Person, — ^The  teacher  who  finds  it  necessary  to 
institute  reform  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  can,  perhaps,  insist 
with  greater  authority  to  start  with,  on  sufficient  attention  being 
paid  to  the  person.  His  own  appearance  should  be  an  example 
in  this  particular  entirely  beyond  reproach.  Let  him  first  pro- 
vide the  school  with  water-basin,  towels,  soap,  glass  and  comb. 
If  the  school  trustees  will  furnish  them,  so  much  the  better. 
He  should  then  tell  his  pupils  in  a  general  way  what  he  expects 
of  them,  and  when  he  finds  one  who  is  negligent  in  the  matter, 
he  should  require  that  one  to  properly  prepare  himself  for 
school. 

Attention  to  the  hands,  nails,  face,  teeth,  neck,  and  ears,  are 
special  points  for  the  teacher's  observation.  The  hair  must  not 
be  overlooked,  for  sometimes  the  little  folks  are  in  such  hurry  to 
get  to  school  that  they  "forget"  (?)  their  morning  toilet.  The 
use  of  cils  should  be  discouraged  as  dressing  for  the  hair  by 
either  girls  or  boys. 

The  clothing  comes  in  next  for  inspection.  It  will  hardly  do 
to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  condition  of  wearing  apparel  as  it 
comes  from  home,  but  the  teacher  can  prohibit  plays  that  soil 
and  otherwise  disarrange  the  clothing.  He  can  see  that  dust 
and  mud  are  removed.  He  may  tell  them  how  particular  sol- 
diers are  when  on  parade,  and  thus  beget  a  pride  in  them  to 
keep  clean.  Patched  or  thread-bare  clothes  should  have  no  dis- 
respectful allusion  made  to  them  by  the  teacher.  No  criticism  on 
the  kind  of  clothing  should  be  made  or  allowed.  Train  the  chil- 
dren to  keep  their  shoes  and  boots  clean.  Keep  scrapers  at  the 
door,  blacking  and  brushes  in  the  hall,  and  they  will  not  be  slow 
to  learn  their  uses. 
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This  cover,  13  ft.  long  by  5  ft- 
wide,  is  thoroughly  wateiprooA 
made  of  the  best  U.  S.  Stand- 
ard  Navy  Duck ;  protects  can- 
vas of  Binders  from  rain  and 
dew.  Is  the  best  in  the  mar- 
ket.   When  not  in  use  on  bin- 
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ey  I  wagons.     Will  last  for  years. 

^        "*        ^  °  "^  c         oj  £^g^  farmer  acknowledges  its 

excellence.  Teach tRS  whose  schools  close  early  can  make  good  wages  m 
canvassing  for  this  cover.  The  business  is  respectable,  and  in  selling  it  teach- 
ers get  a  touch  of  real  "business"  among  men  that  may  prove  of  great  value. 
An  agent  wanted  in  every  township.     Send  for  circulars  and  terms  to  agents. 

HADLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
3-tf  34  East  Georgia  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CEHTBAL  HOBMAL  COLLEGE. 

DANVILLE,  KENDBICKS  CO.,  IND. 

The  most  Thoroug^h  I  The  most  Eoonomlcal ! 

ADVANTAGES:  Sknd  for  a  Catalogui. 

No  Saloons  nor  other  demoralizing  influences. 
Free  Reading-Room  and  Library. 

All  students  room  in  good  private  houses. 

An  experienced  and  successful  faculty. 

Classes  of  proper  size  and  of  all  grades. 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time. 
A  strong,  healthy  normal  sentiment  pervades  and  controls  the  entire  insti- 
tutioa 

Expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

J.  A.  Steele,  VicePres.  i-tf  OR  A  ADAMS,  Prks. 

EAST  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE 

—AND— 

NORMAL  SCHOOL,    ' 

DAA^/LLE,  ILLINOIS, 
Twelve  departments  fully  sustained.    Twelve  experienced  Normal  T&achbrs 
employed.     Vocal  Music,  Book  keeping,  Drawing,  Elocution,  and  GermaD 
taught  free. 

panville  is  a  beautiful  city  of  12,000.    Thoroughness  coupled  with  Dis- 
patch is  our  motto.     Send  for  catalogue.     Address, 

J.  V.  COOMBS,  President, 
9-tf  or  A.  C.  HOPKINS,  Associate. 
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BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke, 
GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana, 
PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  Uar  Sunday-school  leachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  $1.75 
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READING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  PRES.  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  ^ 


IN  the  discussion  of  this  subject  I  shall  keep  constantly  be- 
fore me  the  information  and  training  needed  by  the  teacher 
as  tecuheTy  and  not  as  an  intelligent  member  of  society.  But 
it  may  be  found  that,  in  a  very  large  measure,  reading  and  study 
vhich  best  fits  him  to  teach  will  best  prepare  him  for  social  en- 
joyment and  usefulness. 

What  line  of  reading  and  study  a  teacher  shall  pursue,  must 
be  determined  ultimately  by  what  his  conception  is  of  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching.  If  he  have  a  correct  and  well  defined  idea  of 
the  purpose  of  the  school,  he  can  hardly  go  wrong  in  choosing 
a  line  of  study  that  shall  enable  him  to  pursue  a  more  rational 
method  of  realizing  that  purpose. 

I  assume  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  school  education  is  the 
training  of  the  will.  Matthew  Arnold  says  that  conduct  is  three- 
fourths  of  life.  Schopenhauer  declares  the  normal  man  to  be 
two-thirds  will  and  one-third  intellect.  Another  says  that  doing 
is  an  essential  organ  of  knowing.  There  is  a  saying  commonly 
received  as  a  maxim,  than  one  must  kam  to  do  a  thing  by  doing 
it.  The  resultant  of  the  proper  training  of  the  will  is  character. 
Character  is  that  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  mind  to  move  along 
certam  lines  of  intellectual  and  moral  action  when  the  conditions 
that  impel  to  action  are  supplied.    Character  directs  the  conduct 
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MISCELLANY. 


Portland. — The  schools  show  a  total  enrollment  of  562,  and  are 
doing  well.    Morgan  Caraway  is  superintendent. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Williams  and  Defiance  counties, 
Ohio,  and  De  Kalb  and  Steuben  counties,  Ind.,  was  held  at  Butler, 
Ind.,  Feb.  i6th  and  17th. 

Hamilton  County. — The  school  board  in  this  county  is  well  or- 
ganized, and  the  schools  are  well  organized.  The  examination 
questions  for  pupils,  sent  out  by  Supt.  A.  H.  Morris,  indicate  a  good 
standard. 

Franklin. — A  gentleman  who  recently  visited  the  Franklin 
schools  makes  a  favorable  report.  He  says  the  schools  are  not 
equally  good,  some  being  very  much  better  than  others.  One  reci- 
tation is  reported,  "the  best  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.'* 

Terrb  Hautb.— The  Report  of  the  Terre  Haute  schools  for  1881-2 
is  one  of  the  most  tastefully  arranged  and  printed  manuals  we  have 
yet  seen.  It  is  full,  and  shows  the  schools  in  excellent  working  or- 
der. Supt.  W.  H.  Wiley  is  at  the  helm,  and  keeps  the  school  ship 
in  the  current  of  progress. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendency  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  met  in  Washington,  D  C,  Feb. 
20th.  The  programme  (incomplete)  of  the  me^  ting  was  not  received 
at  Indianapolis  till  Feb  I4lh,  making  the  notice  entirely  too  short 
N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York  City,  was  president. 

Cambridge  City. — ^A  new  variety  of  public  entertainment  was 
recently  inaugurated  by  the  public  schools  of  Cambridge  City,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Reading  Contest.  Readings  were  given  from  the  Third 
Grade  up,  and  prizes  were  awarded.  This  is  certainly  a  good  method 
of  stimulating  pupils  to  greater  efforts  in  this  direction,  and*  to  inter- 
est parents. 

Delaware  County. — The  board  of  education  of  Delaware  county 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  state.  At  a  meeting  held 
February  19th,  they  discussed  fully  the  law  under  which  the  enume- 
ration is  taken,  had  reports  from  committees  on  various  subjects, 
organized  a  plan  for  a  general  canvass  for  the  flood  sufferers,  etc., 
etc.,  and  telegraphed  for  State  Supt.  Bloss  to  address  them  and  the 
teachers  and  citizens,  Saturday,  Feb.  24th.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion.   Supt.  Clancey  is  the  director. 

Newton  County. — ^The  Newton  county  teachers'  association,  held 
at  Kentland,  February  i6th  and  17th,  was  a  success  in  spite  of  the 
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stonny  weather  and  high  waters. »  Supt  B.  F.  Johnson,  of  Benton 
county,  was  with  us  on  both  days,  and  assisted  very  materially  in 
the  work.  He  read  a  very  able  paper  on  the  "  Objects  and  Methods 
of  Government.**  Our  teachers  showed  their  appreciation  of  his 
work  by  a  vote  of  thanks.  Many  other  visitors  were  present,  among 
whom  was  J.  W.  Caldwell,  of  Sheldon,  111. 

A  committee  of  three,  viz  ,  N.  F.  Jenkins,  J.  J.  Eckman,  and  Wm. 
M.  Sinclair,  was  appointed  to  meet  the  teachers  of  Northwestern  In- 
diana at  Monticello  (time  to  be  determined),  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
fecting a  permanent  organization  of  a  Northwestern  Indiana  Teach- 
ers' Association.  March  9th  is  suggested  for  preliminary  meeting. 
Let  the  good  work  begun  go  on.  W.  H.  H. 


SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 
IVashingon,  Ind,,  April  4, 5,  6,  j88j. 

Wednesday,  April  4 — Afternoon,  i.  Visit  schools.  2.  Arrange 
Exposition  work.  Evening — i.  Address  of  welcome,  by  Mayor  Ar- 
thur Beddoe.  2.  Response,  J.  R.  Trisler,  Lawrenceburgh.  3.  Inau- 
gural of  President,  H.  B.  Hill,  Aurora.    4.  Business.     $.  Social. 

Thursday,  April  5.— i.  "Some  Cyphering  at  the  Country  School 
Problem,**  J.  C.  Macpherson,  Supt.  Wayne  Co.  Discussion  opened 
by  H.  A.  Yeager,  Supt.  Gibson  Co.  2.  The  Coming  Superintendent, 
J.  S.  Hall,  Supt.  Crawford  Co,  Discusion  opened  by  J.  R.  Hart, 
Supt.  Switzeiland  Co.,  and  A.  P.  Carr,  Supt.  Clark  Co.  Afternoon. 
I.  Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee,  and  fixing  time  and 
place  of  next  meeting.  2.  Culture,  and  the  Influences  which  Cause 
its  Grotwh,  D.  S.  Kelley,  Supt.  Jeifersonville.  Discussion  opened 
by  W.  E.  Lugenbeel,  Pres.  Southern  Ind.  Nor.  College.  3.  Schools 
of  New  Harmony  in  "Community  Times,"  Col.  Richard  Owen,  New 
Harmony.  4.  Principles  that  prevail  in  Methods  of  U.  S.  History, 
Prof.  Howard  Sandison,  State  Normal  School.  A  Lesson  with  Pupils 
Illustrative  of  these  Principles,  Prof  A.  L.  Wyeth,  Prin.  of  Training 
School,  State  Normal.  Evening — i.  The  Limestone  of  Indiana, 
Prof.  John  L.  Campbell,  Wabash  College.  2.  "Antietam,**  Prof. 
John  M.  Bloss,  Indianapolis. 

Friday. — i.  Business.  2.  Language  Lesson  with  Class,  Miss 
Ophelia  H.  Roddick,  Washington.  3.  The  Work  of  the  Primary 
Teacher,  Miss  Kate  Huron,  Danville  Normal.  Discussion  opened 
by  H.  B.  Jacobs,  New  Albany,  and  A.  J.  Snoke,  Princeton.  4.  Sau- 
ireur's  Method,  Miss  Ella  Munson,  Mitchell.  Discussion  opened  by 
J.  A.  Marlow,  Supt.  Sullivan  Co.  5.  What  must  be  Done  with  the 
Growing  Hoodlum  Element,  James  G.  May,  Salem.  Discussion, 
Aftemo4m — i.  Experiments  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Prof.  C.  £.  Mc Vay, 
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innUi,  O.    a.  Supplementary  Leuon  in  U.  S.  History,  Pmf.  A. 

fyeth.  State  Normal.     Discuwion  of  Prof.  Sandi»n's  paper  and 

.  Wyelh'a  Lesson,  opened  by  C.  F.  Coffin,  Supt.  New  Albany. 

eporti  of  Committees.    EventHg—i.  Address,  E.  E.White,  Pres. 

lue  University.    3.  Social. 

iTURDAV.— I.  Visit  Coal  Mine  and  Indian  Mounds. 

tpesUioH  of  School  (fi^r^.— Teachers  are  requested  to  bringsuch 

eir  school  work  as  rjin  be  conveniently  placed  on  exhibition,  and 

e  will  be  assigned  lor  it.     Every  one  can  contribute  one  paper 

lore  to  this  new  and  valuable  feature  of  the  association. 

altU. — The  principal  hotels  will  make  reductions  to  those  who 

ent  certificates  of  membership,    Hyatt  Hotel,  fi.So  per  day; 

edith  House,  $[ooperday. 

tilroaih.—S^xiA  to  D.  E  Hunter.  Washington,  and  get  certificates 

will  enable  the  holder  to  procure  tickets  at  reduced  rates  on  the 

win  roads:    O.  &  M.;  L.,  N.  A.  &C.;  J.,  M.  4  I.;  C,  I,  St.  L. 

.;  I-&  V. 

,  E,  &  St.  L.,  and  E.  &.  T.  H.,  pay  full  fare  going,  and  obtain  cer- 

kte  at  the  Association  that  will  enable  you  to  purchase  return 


tbruary  34, 


e  cent  per  mile.  D.  E.  Hunter,  Ckn.  Ex.  Com. 


nt  per  mile.  D.  E.  Hunter,  CAn.  t.x.  Com., 

jSSj.  Washington,  Ind. 


BACK  TALK. 


di/or  School  Journal : — In  the  last  number  of  the  School  Jounsl 
call  attention  to  the  fact  "that  a// enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  State 
chers'  Association,  and  a  few  pay  the  expenses."  A  cursory  ex- 
nation  of  the  list  furnished  by  the  Treasurer  shows  thai  thru  o( 
e  honored  by  the  Association  with  a  place  upon  its  programme 
d  to  pay  their  annual  dues,  >s  did  also  a  former  President  of  the 
Kiation,  a  candidate  for  President  at  the  last  meeting,  two  of  the 
tfM/ExecutiveCommiltee,  and  one  of  the  present  Vice-Presidents, 
of  these,  we  believe,  were  at  the  meeting.  If  these  high  dignita- 
were  so  forgetful,  can  you  not  make  some  allowance  for  the 
mmon  taters"  ?  * 

ttitor  School  Journal  .—On  page  100  of  the  February  number, 
■ay  that  "  The  Teachers'  Guide,  of  Cleveland,  Ohis,  has  'tvmti 
\tiU  to  the  daisies'  "  Is  not  that  rather  a  peculiar  way  to  bury 
adividual — with  its  face  down  ? 

"At  iMt  h«'(  drad— (Dd  htn  lia  lici. 

With  the  end  of  hii  mote  lad'tts  lift  if  hit  tti 
Tuned  up  IS  iba  muaoi  Uit  doiiit*.-- 

ccording  to  the  writer's  recollection,  these  lines  gave  origin  to 
expression  "turned  his /«/«  to  the  daisies,"  and  are  somewhat 
e  in  accordance  with  burial  customs.    What  say  you  7  S. 
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PERSONAL. 


B.  B.  Harrison  is  superintendent  of  ilie  Waterloo  schools. 

A.  W.  Higgins  is  serving  his  third  year  as  principal  of  the  Veed- 
ersburg  schools. 

G  W.  Van  Horn  has  been  promoted  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Coonersville  high  school. 

W.  T.  Fry*s  headquarters  are  at  Indianapolis,  not  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  as  stated  in  last  month's  Journal. 

J.  L.  Smith,  formerly  of  Ladoga,  is  now  one  of  the  instructors  of 
the  school  at  Paradise  Valley,  Nevada. 

W.  W.  White,  formerly  of  this  state,  is  giving  good  satisfaction  as 
principal  of  the  Raisin  Valley  Seminary,  Mich. 

Levy,  Baker  &  Co.  have  removed  their  business  establishment 
from  Madison  to  Indianapolis.  They  office  I43~S  South  Meridian 
street. 

H.  C.  Ingram,  of  the  Paoli  Academy,  has  resigned  to  take  the 
principalship  of  the  Paradise  Valley,  Nevada,  schools,  at  |ioo  per 
month. 

Ziba  F.  Williams,  Supt.  of  Martin  county,  who  is  in  trouble  over 
selling  the  state  board  questions,  has  appealed  his  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  so  is  likely  to  remain  in  office  till  the  end  of  his 
term,  June  next. 

J.  M.  Gregory,  for  many  years  President  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
College  at  Champaign,  and  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  coun- 
try, ha»  been  appointed  by  President  Arthur  as  one  of  the  three  Civil 
Service  Reform  Commissioners. 

^  Thos.  >V.  Harvey,  author  of  Harvey's  Grammars,  has  resigned 
^  the  superintendency  of  the  Painsville,  Ohio,  schools.  Dr.  Harvey 
I  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  Ohio's  many  able  educators,  and  has  been  at 
"^  the  head  of  the  Painsville  schools  for  many  years. 

Pres  £.  £.  White,  of  Purdue  University,  has  been  suffering  much 
inconvenience  as  well  as  pain  the  past  month  from  rheumatism  in 
his  right  arm.  During  a  portion  of  the  time  he  was  forced  to  em- 
ploy an  amanuensis,  his  earnest  and  vigorous  spirit  not  allowing 
him  to  take  the  needed  rest. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

Tkia  departaMiit  is  conducted  by  Pni.  A.  W.  Braytoa,  of  the  Indianapolii  High  School. 

ZOO  LOGY. 

A  venomous  lizard  from  Mexico  has  been  given  to  the  Zoological 
Garden  of  London,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock.    All  of  its  teeth  are  con. 
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lon-gUndi.  This  b  ibe  oaly  four-legged  animiJ 
poison-fangs.  toOKaOta  JfelodermaMmidw.w 
rid  warty -skia.~' 

Mt.  CaiMeL  2t.  captwed  a  common  garter-inike. 
onlaininf  jra»./r*^i/  young,  from  wven  lo  fi« 
lost  of  d>n.  <«•  -ell  developed.  Thty  «« in 
ve  n  «ti  po  sane  naturalist  took  eighly-M^M 
Di  SI  juaes  loot,  from  a  common  spotted  sprud- 
be  SKI  :ao(  'tia. 

ft=a*  acsr  Wlfiil  of  worms  before  going  to  her  nest. 
-ii  swro-  MQces  this  and  secures  them  while  the 
-.  <B>  »m.    This  iiory  is  related  by  Elliot  Cones, 

j^  ^utogist  in  America. 

c  »  «  th«  chickadee  at  bis  best.  This  bird  ii 
,r  »«  ab-ndam  in  winter.  Along  any  thickeior 
.r<»s  you  will  find  them  in  sunny  March  diys 

.««  cbtck-a-deedee."  It  is  a  "defier  of  both 
N  »  Burroughs  says,  a  -diligent  searcher  after 
jieggsand  larvteofinsects."  Emersons  poem, 
^«s  Its  points  as  both  hero  and  philosopher  and 
«.  He  describes  its  color:  "Ashes  and  jet  all 
I  Willi  Emersons  exiravagance  asks,  "  Why  arc 
k  and  gray  ?  ■  This  is  the  only  bird  the  Cbtiit. 
inything  like  natural  colors.  Of  its  wie  {only 
merson  says: 

I  Ihipk  no  virtue  g«i  with  tin; 
rfc*  Kaion  of  atl  cawardic* 


«t  powder  is  the  crushed  leaves  and  stems  ot 
pretty  herb  of  the  Himalayas.  The  seed  way 
artment  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C. 

BOTANY, 

]esheim,  in  Hanover,  reputed  a  thousand  years 
Charlemagne,  is  thirty  feet  in  oreadth,  thirty- 
irolilic  bloomer. 

than  ten  thousand  American  flowering  plants 
'  two  thousand  undiscovered.  The  Harvard 
,  and  Dr.  Gray  solicits  the  aid  of  all  botanists. 
la  has  fifteen  hundred. 

endril  of  the  Virginia  creeper  will  support  a 

No  »onder  they  "hang  on"  in  all  weathers 

rtei  w  confidently.   This  is  our  true  American 
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lyy.  It  is  handsomer  than  the  English  ivy.  It  is  found  in  all  Indi- 
ana woods,  and  might  easily  be  made  to  beautify  every  church  and 
home  in  the  state.  It  is  the  chief  adornment  of  several  of  the  Indi* 
anapolis  churches.  Long  live  Ampelopsis  guinguefolia — ^the  Five- 
leaved  Virginia  Creeper.  It  need  never  be  confounded  with  the 
Poison  Ivy  which  has  but  three  leaflets. 

The  so-called  "annual  rings**  do  not  indicate  the  age  of  the  tree. 
Dr.  A.  L.  Child  found  thirty-five  to  forty  separate  rings  in  red  ma- 
ples only  ten  years  old.  Estimates  of  tree  age  based  on  the  number 
of  growth-rings  can  not  be  very  accurate. 

PERSONAL    NOTES. 

Professors  D.  S.  Jordan  and  Charles  Gilbert,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity,  in  a  late  number  of  the  University  Student,  (the  college  paper), 
give  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- five  papers  written  by  them 
within  the  last  six  years.  They  mainly  relate  to  the  fishes  of  North 
America,  and  comprise  upwards  of  three  thousand  Spao  printed 
pages.  These  papers  have  been  published  gratuitously  by  various 
states,  and  the  national  government.  They  represent  a  vast  amount 
of  labor,  travel,  and  study,  and  are  among  the  most  important  re- 
searches in  natural  history  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Prof.  Charles  Gilbert  is  at  Panama  collecting  (ishes,  both  salt  and 
fresh  water,  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  He 
returns  in  March. 

Prof.  John  CoUett's  Geology  of  Indiana  for  1881  is  highly  spoken 
of  by  the  American  Naturalist,  which  says  "the  volume  is  of  much 
educational  value.**  Prof.  James  Hall,  the  veteran  geologist  of  New 
York,  devotes  a  column  review  to  it,  commending  it  highly.  This 
review  is  published  in  the  Indianapoiis  Daily  youmal  of  Dec.  22d. 

Prof.  John  M.  Coulter,  of  Wabash  College,  has  enlarged  the  Bo- 
tanical Gazette,  commencing  with  January,  volume  eighth.  Its  ca- 
pacity is  doubled,  and  it  is  as  large  and  neatly  printed  as  monthlies 
that  cost  two  dollars  instead  of  one,  the  price  of  this.  Prof  Cnarles 
R.  Barnes,  of  Purdue  University,  and  J.  C.  Arthur,  of  Iowa,  are  asso« 
ciate  editors.  This  is  purely  a  technical  and  botanical  journal,  and 
no  live  teacher  of  analytical  or  physiological  botany  can  afford  to  be 
without  it.  Its  subscription  list  includes  the  principal  botanists  of 
of  America  and  Europe. 

Miss  L  J.  Martin,  of  Indianapolis  high  school,  gave  a  full  course 
of  forty  lessons  to  a  junior  class  in  cryptogamic  botany  with  marked 
success,  although  but  two  compouud  microscopes  were  available. 
No  text-book  was  used.  The  work  was  mainly  objective.  Herbar- 
iums of  forty  to  fifty  species  were  collected  by  each  pupil, — ferns, 
mosses,  fungi,  and  the  like. 
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HISCELLANXOUS. 

There  is  no  gulf  stream  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  gulf  SBtta 
does  not  run  in  a  buin.  It  is  two  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  deep 
opposite  Florida,  and  runs  from  five  to  eight  miles  an  hour,  andhu 
a  temperature  from  So"  to  £3"  Fabr.  The  cold  water  of  the  Arctic 
Hows  inside  the  gulf  stream  off  the  American  coast,  and  alio  laitr 
it,  falling  to  a  depth  of  six  thousand  feet,  and  with  a  temperatim  of 
36}°.  The  best  food-fish  are  found  in  cold  waters,  and  inthisreipect 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  is  greatly  favored. 

The  Atlantic  coast  is  sinking.  The  encroachments  of  the  seaat 
Long  Branch  and  Sandy  Hook  are  well  known  facts,  as  also  the 
submerged  forests  of  Long  Island.  New  York  and  Brooklyn  *ill 
doubtless  maintain  their  position  above  the  sea  level  through  alcmf 
N3L.—SlaU  Geologist,  New  Jtney. 

The  French  Academy  of  Science  have  awarded  M,  Pasteni  » 
medal.  M.  Dumas  said  in  presenting  it :  "  The  Academy  is  elated 
at  your  researches ;  France  ranks  you  among  her  glories.  Science, 
agriculture,  industry,  humanity,  will  feel  eternal  gratitude  to  yon, 
and  your  name  will  live  in  their  annals  among  the  most  illuslrioss 
and  the  most  venerated."  M.  Pasteur  rescued  the  silk  industry  of 
France  from  ruin,  studying  the  parasite  that  destroyed  the  wormi 
for  ten  years,  and  until  hii  left  side  was  paralyzed.  He  taught  the 
French  people  how  to  preserve  tbeir  wine  from  souring  and  to  keep 
vinegar  from  losing  its  acidity;  also,  how  to  "vaccinate"  againtf 
chicken  cholera,  Ad  anthrax,  a  cattle  disease  which  annually  de- 
stroys thousands  of  domestic  animals  in  France  and  Russia.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  honored  of  Frenchmen,  both  it 
home  and  abroad.  His  honors  are  not  those  of  French  politicira 
European  militarism,  but  his  victories  have  been  gained  over  micro- 
scopic fungi  which  require  the  highest  power  of  the  microscope  to 
detect  and  study. 

BUSINESS  NOTICES. 
If  rou  wish  to  nise  ■  club  for  the  Journal,  write  for  terms  to  igenti. 
We  call  aiiention  lo  the  Review  and  Nonnil  Temi  in  (he  Academy  of 
Purdue  Univenily,  commencing  April  3d,  »nd  adTcrtiied  in  the  ]u(  numba 
of  the  School  Journal.     Wilh  luch  well-known  and  able  teachen  as  Presidcal 
White  and  Profi.  Thompaon,  Bamei,  and  Smilb,  aone  but  the  bcM  work  wiU 
be  done.     Thii  takei  the  place  of  the  Pitniut  Summtr  Normai  Sckaol. 
A  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  LIOHTER. 
(Scuml/d  Amrrkmm,  Nt»  i'lrk.  Die.  it.  lib.) 
A  Portable  Electric  Lighter  lor  (5.00  i>  being  exienuveiy  sold  by  ibe  Por- 
table Electric  light  Co.,  of  aa  Water  street,  Boston.     It  is  an 
and  safe  ^paialui  for  lighting  for  home  and  boiiDet*  porpOM*. 
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A  Word  Hunt. — Ten  cash  prizes.  Rules  and  a  new  illustrated  history  of 
535  pages  for  $  1. 3p.   Stamps  accepted.  Address  Griffin  &  Masten,  Reno,  Ind* 

Common  School  Diplomas,  of  beautiful  design,  on  excellent  paper,  and 
tlso  on  parchment,  are  for  sale  by  William  B.  Burford  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Send  for  a  sample. 

Large  set  samples  of  our  New  School  Aids,  pretty  Reward  Cards,  School 
Reports,  etc,  all  new  designs,  to  teachers  for  15  cents.     Stamps  taken. 
>-6t  Phoenix  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 

Wanted. — Two  or  Three  good  General  Agents  to  handle  our  books,  be^- 
ginning  January  first,  1883.  J.  M.  Olcott. 

Wanted. — ^A  few  more  local  Agents  to  take  Orders  for  The  People's  Cy- 
clopedia of  Universal  Knowledge. 
l-tf  Address  J,  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

in  Ad  Q^B^^o^^  1^  Geography,  with  Answers.    A  book  for  teachers, 

llIU  U  furnishing  excellent  Review  Drill  for  classes.    Questions  mostly 
from  State  Board  Examinations.     In  book  fonn.     Price,  50  cents. 

10- ly  Address,  J.  A.  Woodburn,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

The  American  Juvenile  Speaker  and  Songster  has  met  with  much 
fiivor  wherever  tried,  and  only  needs  to  be  tested  to  prove  its  usefulness  in 
the  school-room.  Hear  what  others  say :  *'  Your  Book  received,  and  is  a 
splendid  collection  of  music  and  selections.*' —  IV,  A,  Ogden.  **  My  sister  is 
using  the  Book  I  purchased  of  you,  and  likes  it  very  much  indeed.'' — An 
Iowa  Teacher,  A  number  of  others  might  be  given,  but  these  will  suffice. 
Order  a  dozen  copies  and  supply  your  school.  Sample,  40  cents.  $3.60  per 
dozen.  '  [10]  C.  A.  Fyke,  Hicksville,  O. 

Graded  Monthly  Supplementary  Reading.— Fresh  every  Month.— 
Apapted  to  any  Readers. — A  New  Departure  in  Teaching  Reading.  By  in- 
genious devices  it  trains  children  to  be  wide  awake  when  they  read.  Stimulat- 
ing and  helpful  to  teachers  as  well  as  to  pupils.  The  leaves  are  very  cheap 
and  give  the  highest  satisfaction.  For  10  cents  we  will  send  ten  copies  (single 
issae)  of  either  paper  for  trial  in  a  is),  2d,  3d,  or  4th  Reader  class,  as  may  be 
designated,  or  samples  of  each  grade.  Save  your  postal  cards.  Enclose  10 
cente  and  look  for  the  papers  by  return  mail.  E.  O.  VAILE^ 

12-4  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

CONSUMPTION  CURED. — An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice, 
baring  had  placed  in  his  bands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a 
ample  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption, 
Breochitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections;  also  a  po9- 
ftrre  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after 
luivinK  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has  felt  it 
bis  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive 
juid  a  desire  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send,  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for 
preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this 
{onrnal,  W.  A.  Noyes,  149  Power's  Blocks  Rochester^  N,  Y,  12-6 

BUCKBYK  BJBIX  FOVHUBT.  " 

Jb$abU»k*4  in  1«37. 

flaperlor  Belli  of  Coppeae  and  TlXL 

■ouaifed  wiib  tb«  b«M  BotaryHauna^ 

for  CAmtcAm.  Adkoeic,  #Wniu, 

<M,  Oemrt  Foimm,  Fin  Alarmt, 

Toym  Ctoekt,  CAhwo,  «te.     VaUy 


lUMumiad  CstelocM  mdI  Frc*. 
T  AlTDITXEBf  *  TIFT, 


Tmmsm  ooTXft 
V  For  Cum  if  Sdf-BWir  Harmtm 


'O  Tlli»  eoirer,  13  ft  long  by  5  fU 

^^^^~    -    '  -  wide,iEt]]OTOiiKfalTW«tapro(A 

nude  oT  tbe  beU  U.  S.  Stud- 
ud  Nav;  Duck ;  protect!  cu- 
Tu  of  Binden  from  nin  ind 
dew.  Ii  the  ben  in  Ihe  mir- 
ket.  When  not  in  ose  00  bii- 
det  forms  b  superior  cover  for 
wagoni.  Will  lut  for  jetn. 
_  _  Erery  firmer  acltnowledgeiiB 

lence.  TeaCH».I1  whone  schools  close  eaily  can  m»ke  good  w*gci  ■■ 
luing  for  ibi*  corer.  The  buiinai  is  respeciable,  and  in  selling  it  teicb- 
et  a  loach  of  ml  "butinest"  among  men  that  may  prove  of  great  tiIoC 
genl  winced  in  every  township.      Send  for  circulars  and  terms  to  ageids. 

HADLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO, 
f  34  East  Georgia  St.,  Indianapolis,  lod. 

EHTBAL  SOBHAL  COLLEGE. 

DAMV1LI.X,  HENDIUCK8  CO.,  IMD. 
Ttia  moat  TlMronsh  I  The  moat  Economical  I 

ANTAGEa:  bitHD  for  a  Catalogdi. 

Ko  SaUWNS  nor  other  demoralizing  influences. 
Free  Reading-Rooro  and  Librar?. 

All  sludenti  room  in  good  private  hoUMS. 

An  experienced  and  successful  faculty. 

Classes  of  proper  size  and  of  all  grade*. 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time. 
itrong,  healthy  nonnal  sentiment  pervades  and  controls  the  entire  insti- 


l-tf  ORA  ADAMS,  Pkes. 

\ST  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE 

NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

DAMVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

ie  departments  fully  tuhtained.    Twelve  experienced  Nonnal  Teachiu 
>yed.     Vocal  Music,  Book  keeping,  Drawing,  Elocution,  and  GenniB 

oirille  is  a  beautiful  city  of  13.000.    Thoeoughniss  coupled  with  Di*- 
i  is  oar  motto.     Send  for  cal^ogue.    Address, 

I.  V.  COOMBS,  PRisiDRrT, 
r  or  A.  C  HOPKINS,  Assoctatx. 

TO  TE-A-CIgESSS. 

LDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  CUrke.  |1J5 

LOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana.  >i.5o 

PARING  TO  TEACH,  [for  Siinday-schooi  7 eaektrt) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  othen,  |I7S 
BSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

kav*  ih«  bvam  Mock  of  Boeki  in  the  State,  ud  will  ba  (lad  to  Mad  eu  laiatMf 
•«wbiMluuaBi  •oaHBdiiithuaddreM. 

It  18  West  Washington  Street 


\ 
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READING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  PRES.  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  ^ 


IN  the  discussion  of  this  subject  I  shall  keep  constantly  be- 
fore me  the  information  and  training  needed  by  the  teacher 
as  tectcheTy  and  not  as  an  intelligent  member  of  society.  But 
it  may  be  found  that,  in  a  very  large  measure,  reading  and  study 
which  best  fits  him  to  teach  will  best  prepare  him  for  social  en- 
joyment and  usefulness. 

What  line  of  reading  and  study  a  teacher  shall  pursue,  must 
be  determined  ultimately  by  what  his  conception  is  of  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching.  If  he  have  a  correct  and  well  defined  idea  of 
the  purpose  of  the  school,  he  can  hardly  go  wrong  in  choosing 
a  line  of  study  that  shall  enable  him  to  pursue  a  more  rational 
method  of  realizing  that  purpose. 

I  assume  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  school  education  is  the 
training  of  the  will.  Matthew  Arnold  says  that  conduct  is  three- 
fourths  of  life.  Schopenhauer  declares  the  normal  man  to  be 
two-thirds  will  and  one-third  intellect  Another  says  that  doing 
is  an  essential  organ  of  ktunving.  There  is  a  saying  commonly 
received  as  a  maxim,  than  one  must  Uarn  to  do  a  thing  by  doing 
it.  The  resultant  of  the  proper  training  of  the  will  is  character. 
Character  is  that  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  mind  to  move  along 
certain  lines  of  intellectual  and  moral  action  when  the  conditions 
that  impel  to  action  are  supplied.    Character  directs  the  conduct 
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^  aaf  lyw"'  choice  of  the  will  between  contendio| 
,^  tsAehabit  of  the  mind,  a  "second  nature."  But 
,ig^  ^■wlnci  of  long-continued,  persistent  and  couci- 
»;^uKXK.  e*ch  conscious  act  of  will  leaving  behind  a  raid- 
f  vvcr  vbkfa  helps  to  direct  any  subsequent  movemeat  of 
aii  Ji  :Jw  same  channel,  until  this  residual  force  hu  k- 
■BC  toAcient  strength  to  direct  the  mind  without  any  con- 
Kfrf  volition. 

^ia«i7  of  the  word  "character"  is  suggestive.  Origin- 
.  word  meant  an  instrument  used  to  sUmp  an  impressioii, 
l:  subsequently  it  was  used  to  name  the  impression  itself; 
ttiy  to  signify  fixed  and  reliable  traits, 
C  b«  admitted  that  the  training  of  the  will — the  formatioa 
u'ter— is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  school ;  the  next  inqairr 
the  process. 

ief  and  general  statement  of  the  process  is  that  the  will 
ed  in  school  by  leading  it  to  direct  the  intellectual, 
tnd  physical  activities  in  obedience  to  the  direction*^ 
her. 

I  Ihe  child  to  obey  is  the  fundamental  rule  for  all  edaca- 
:he  will.  But  obedience  implies  a  subjection  of  the  heut 
ft!  of  the  will  and  the  intellect.  "The  teacher's  author- 
t  have  ascendency  over  both  heart  and  mind."  Then  is 
ce  implicit;  and  implicit  obedience  is  the  way  by  which 
d  must  ascend  to  rational  obedience.  The  child  luvei 
when  he  who  commands  "has  ascendency  over  both 
id  mind."  "He  obeys,  and,  at  bottom,  admires  those 
:rce  him,  if  the  means  be  wisely  chosen."  Happy  is  it 
:hild  if,  when  he  has  ascended  from  implicit  to  rabonal 
ce,  he  shall  find  that  the  habits,  the  character,  he  has 
consciously  forming  are  in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of 
o  which  he  must  henceforth  be  obedient  Shame  and 
ing  confusion  rest  upon  that  teacher,  who,  having  the 
y,  fails  to  exercise  it  to  the  present  and  future  well-being 
hild. 
needful  that  we  make  a  more  specific  statement  of  the 
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The  child  is  to  be  led  to  direct  and  persistently  to  control  his 
inteUectual  activities.  This  he  does  by  the  power  of  attention. 
Which  is  here  but  another  name  for  will.  The  responsibility  of 
the  teacher  rests  in  leading  the  pupil  to  attend  to  the  right  things 
and  in  the  right  way. 

WhOe  the  commanding  purpose  of  the  school  is  the  training 
of  the  will,  there  are  many  secondistry  purposes  which  must  be 
realized.  Prominent  among  these  id  valuable  information. 
"What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?''  must,  each  day,  and  a 
hundred  times  a  day,  be  answered  by  the  teacher.  The  law 
prescribes  wAaf  subjects,  but  it  is  silent  as  to  Aow  much  and  what 
partol  each  shall  be  taught.  This  must  be  determined  by  the 
teacher  in  most  cases. 

Of  not  less  importance  is  the  proper  exercise  and  training  of 
the  several  intellectual  faculties  employed  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  ''Learning  is  more  useful  than  knowing.  It  is 
the  way  and  not  the  goal,  the  work  and  not  the  product,  the  ac- 
quiring and  not  the  acquisition,  that  educates  will  and  charac- 
ter." It  is  the  doing,  and  not  the  thing  done,  that  educates 
every  faculty  of  the  mind.  But  the  method  of  doing  must  con- 
form to  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  the  thing  done  must  be 
adapted  to  the  stage  of  the  mind's  unfolding,  if  any  proper  edu- 
cation is  to  result. 

Still  another  purpose  is  the  realizing  in  the  school  of  that  type 
or  method  of  instruction  which  shall  best  form  the  mind  for  future 
independent  activity.  This  is  a  purpose  hardly  inferior  to  that 
of  training  the  will  to  cheerful  and  ready  obedience  to  the  re- 
quirements of  truth  and  goodness. 

But  the  way  by  which  this  end  is  to  be  sought  is  not  yet  defi- 
nitely determined.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is  yet  in  the  stage  of 
opinion.  Every  person  born  into  the  world  has  a  birthright  to 
the  possession  of  an  exceedingly  rich  inheritance.  All  of  value 
that  has  been  thought  or  discovered  by  the  race  is  his,  if  he  can 
but  take  it.  It  is  garnered  in  books  which  are  so  cheap  that 
even  poverty  is  no  bar  to  their  possession.  All  of  the  past  is 
there.  Each  one,  through  books,  can  learn  the  history  of  him- 
self as  he  has  come  down  through  the  ages.     He  is  what  he  is, 
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the  right  heart  to  the  lungs  and  back  to  the  left  heart,  is  to  purify  the 
blood  by  the  removal  of  carbon  di*oxide  with  other  injurious  matter, 
and  the  substitution  of  oxygen.  The  object  of  systemic  circulation, 
from  the  left  heart  throughout  the  system  back  to  the  right  heait,  b 
the  carrying  of  nutriment  (liquid  and  gaseous),  to  the  various  tissies 
of  the  body,  the  removal  of  waste  material,  etc .  The  portal  is  a 
secondary  circulation  of  the  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  stomach, 
pancreas,  intestines,  and  spleen  to  and  through  the  liver,  thence  to 
the  ascending  v^na  cava,  by  means  of  several  venous  plexuses.  Its 
object  is  to  furnish  materials  from  which  the  liver  may  secrete  HU 
for  use  in  digestion,  and  glycogen  as  a  reserve  store  of  materials  for 
the  performance  of  work  by  the  body.  The  latter  is  the  chief  func- 
tion of  the  liver.  The  mesenteric  circulation,  like  the  others  men- 
tioned, is  not  a  full  circulation,  and  consists  in  the  passage  of  the 
lesser  portion  of  the  nutrient  material,  together  with  some  lymph, 
from  the  walls  of  the  intestines  to  the  thoracic  duct.  Through  the 
delicate  walls  of  the  capillaries  there  is  an  exosmosis  of  liquid  from 
the  blood,  forming  a  plasma  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  cells  of 
the  body  are  bathed  and  by  which  they  are  nourished.  This  liquid 
is  called  lymph.  It  floats  in  the  cavities  and  little  canals  between 
the  cell-walls  until,  worn  out  and  charged  with  waste  materials,  it 
enters  regular  channels  and  is  emptied,  directly  or  indirectly,  into 
the  right  or  left  subclavian  vein,  on  its  road  to  the  heart.  This  is 
the  general  lymphatic  circulation. 

7.  By  seeing  that  the  sick  room  itself  has  proper  ventilation,  by 
a  sufficient  amount  of  exercise  judiciously  taken  in  the  open  air,  by 
taking  due  rest  in  sleep,  by  taking  double  the  usual  number  of  baths 
and  changes  of  underclothing  so  as  to  keep  the  skin  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  by  avoiding  direct  inhalations  of  the  sick  person's  breath, 
a  regular  watcher  can  usually  attend  in  the  chamber  of  a  sick  person 
"with  comparative  safety." 

8.  Flowers  in  the  scho4)l-room  give  it  a  more  homelike  and  cheer- 
ful appearance,  break  up  much  of  the  monotony  of  the  pupil's  sur 
roundings,  lead  it  to  observations  of  nature  and  to  thoughts  of  the 
beautiful,  and,  in  the  light,  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  thrown  off 
from  the  lungs  and  liberate  the  oxygen  into  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
night,  however,  or  when  much  shaded,  they  are  said  to  cease  decom^ 
posing  carbon  di-oxide  and  to  give  off  this  substance.  In  addition^ 
many  teachers  will  neglect  to  give  proper  ventilation  for  fear  of  in^ 
juring  their  plants.  Whether  the  growth  of  plants  in  the  school 
room  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial,  admits  of  question. 

9.  The  teacher  should  labor  under  no  difficulty  in  determini 
whether  the  air  of  the  school-room  is  pure  or  not.    If  he  step  out 
the  room  into  fresh  air,  one  sniff  will  satisfy  him  on  his  return, 
a  general  thing,  if  the  pupils  begin  to  show  unusual  drowsiness 
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listlessness,  or  to  be  unusually  restless  or  flushed  in  the  face,  the  air 
of  the  recitation-room  is  evidently  injuriousy>vi»  some  cause. 

10  Alcohol  at  first  increases  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  but 
when  its  immediate  effects  are  gone,  a  reflex  fiction  takes  place, 
during  which  the  system  loses  tone. 

Reading — ^3.  All  correct  reading  is  an  accurate  expression,  by 
by  words,  tones,  inflections,  and  emphasis,  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
written  or  printed  page.  No  one  can  correctly  convey  these  thoughts 
to  another,  who  has  not  made  sufficient  study  of  the  words,  both  as 
to  their  general  and  as  to  their  local  meaning,  to  thoroughly  com- 
prehend their  force.  The  relation  of  a  thought  to  preceding  and  to 
succeeding  thoughts  must  also  be  known.  Hence  much  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  meanings  of  words  in  the  preparation  for  a 
recitation  in  Reading. 

4.  There  are  various  ways  of  teaching  the  meanings  of  words. 
The  "definition  way,"  by  itself,  is  considered  by  the  writer  a  very 
poor  way,  though  it  is  better  than  none.  The  practical  application 
of  words  is  clearly  not  learned  from  the  dictionary,  but  the  diction- 
ary from  their  practical  application.  Definitions  learned  by  rote  are 
isolated,  disassociated.  A  person  may  be  a  good  judge  of  diamonds 
and  a  judge  of  good  diamonds  without  being  able  to  pick  just  the 
diamond  needed  for  a  certain  setting. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  good  way  to  teach  the  meaning  of  words, 
either  orally  or  by  writing,  is  to  have  the  pupil  give,  (i)  the  word; 
(2)  a  sentence  containing  the  word;  (3)  the  definition  of  the  word 
as  used  in  ike  sentence.  If  this,  method  be  used  with  written  lessons, 
in  the  one  lesson  may  be  taught  spelling,  the  use  of  the  diacritical 
marks,  the  use  of  the  accents,  composition  (including  both  invention 
and  expression),  and  accurate  definitions. 

History. — i.  Biography  is  the  record  of  the  life  of  an  individual. 
History,  as  defined  by  Thomas  Arnold,  is  the  biography  of  a  politi- 
cal society  or  commonwealth. 

2.  Columbus  discovered  the  mainland  in  1498,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Orinoco,  in  South  America. 

3.  The  first  Spanish  settlement  was  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  in 
1565.     The  first  Dutch  settlement  was  at  New  Amsterdam,  now  New 

York  City,  in  1614. 

4.  The  Provincial,  the  Proprietary,  and  Charter  Governments. 

5.  a,  Brandywine  and  Saratoga,  b.  Battles  of  Camden  and 
King's  Mountain. 

6.  James  Madison,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  John  Jay. 

7.  John  C.  Calhoun. 

8     John  Adams.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Martin  Van  Buren,  James 
K.  Polk,  Franklin  Pierce,  James  Buchanan,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 
9.     Gens.  McClelland,  Burnside,  Hooker,  Meade. 
lo.     Washington  Irving,  Jared  Sparks,  J.  T.  Headley. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Portland.— The  schools  show  a  total  enrollment  of  561,  and  ue 
[oiog  well.    Morgan  Caraway  is  superintendent. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Williams  and  Defiance  counties, 
>hio.  and  De  Kalb  and  Steuben  counties,  Ind.,  was  held  at  Butler, 
nd.,  Feb.  16th  and  17th. 

Hau iLTOH  County.— The  school  board  in  this  county  is  well  or- 
:aniied,  and  the  schools  are  well  organized.  Tbc  examination 
[uestions  for  pupils,  sent  out  by  Supt.  A.  H.  Morris,  indicate  a  good 
tandard. 

Franklin. — A  gentleman  who  recently  visited  the  Franklin 
chools  makes  a  favorable  report.  He  lays  the  schools  are  not 
qually  good,  some  bting  very  much  better  than  others.  One  rea- 
ation  is  reported,  "the  best  1  ever  heard  in  my  life." 

Tekke  HAUTa.~~The  Report  of  the  Terre  Haute  schools  for  1881-1 
5  one  of  the  most  tastefully  arranged  and  printed  manuals  wc  have 
'et  seen.  It  is  full,  and  shows  the  schools  in  excellent  working  or- 
ler.  Supt.  W.  H.  Wiley  is  at  the  helm,  and  keeps  the  school  ship 
n  the  current  of  progress. 

''The  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendency  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  met  in  Washington,  D  C,  Feb. 
rath.  The  programme  (incomplete)  of  the  me  ting  was  not  receired 
It  Indianapolis  till  Feb  [4th,  making  the  notice  entirely  too  sboit. 
4.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York  City,  was  president. 

Cambridge  City. — A  new  variety  of  public  entertainment  was 
"ccently  inaugurated  by  the  public  schools  of  Cambridge  City,  in  the 
(hape  of  a  Reading  Contest.  Readings  were  given  from  the  Third 
C^ade  up,  and  prizes  were  awarded.  This  is  certainly  a  good  method 
af  stimulating  pupils  to  greater  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  to  inter- 
est parents. 

Delaware  Cotmrv.— The  board  of  education  of  Delaware  county 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  state.  At  a  meeting  held 
February  igtb,  they  discussed  fully  the  law  under  which  the  enume- 
ration is  taken,  had  reports  from  committees  on  various  subjects, 
organized  a  plan  for  a  general  canvass  for  the  flood  sufferers,  etc., 
etc.,  and  telegraphed  for  State  Supt.  Bloss  to  address  them  and  the 
teachers  and  citizens,  Saturday,  Feb.  34th.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion.   Supt.  Clancey  is  the  director. 

Newton  County.— The  Newton  county  teachers'  association,  held 
at  Kentland,  February  i6tb  and  17th,  was  a  success  in  spite  of  the 
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stormy  weather  and  high  waters.  •  Supt.  B.  F.  Johnson,  of  Benton 
county »  was  with  us  on  both  days,  and  assisted  very  materially  in 
the  work.  He  read  a  very  able  paper  on  the  "  Objects  and  Methods 
of  Government.'*  Our  teachers  showed  their  appreciation  of  his 
work  by  a  vote  of  thanks.  Many  other  visitors  were  present,  among 
whom  was  J.  W.  Caldwell,  of  Sheldon,  111. 

A  committee  of  three,  viz  ,  N.  F.  Jenkins,  J.  J.  Eckman,  and  Wm. 
M.  Sinclair,  was  appointed  to  meet  the  teachers  of  Northwestern  In* 
diana  at  Monticello  (time  to  be  determined),  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
fecting a  permanent  organization  of  a  Northwestern  Indiana  Teach- 
ers' Association.  March  9th  is  suggested  for  preliminary  meeting. 
Let  the  good  work  begun  go  on.  W.  H.  H. 


SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Washingon,  Ind,,  April  4, 5,  d,  1883, 

Wednesday,  April  4 — Afternoon,  i.  Visit  schools.  2.  Arrange 
Exposition  work.  Evening — r.  Address  of  welcome,  by  Mayor  Ar- 
thur Beddoe.  2.  Response,  J.  R.  Trisler,  Lawrenceburgh.  3.  Inau- 
gural of  President,  H.  B.  Hill,  Aurora.    4.  Business.     5.  Social. 

THUR6DAY,  April  5. — I.  "Some  Cyphering  at  the  Country  School 
Problem,"  J.  C.  Macpherson.  Supt.  Wayne  Co.  Discussion  opened 
by  H.  A.  Yeager,  Supt.  Gibson  Co.  2.  The  Coming  Superintendent, 
J.  S.  Hall,  Supt.  Crawford  Co.  Discusion  opened  by  J.  R.  Hart, 
Supt.  Switzerland  Co.,  and  A.  P.  Carr,  Supt.  Clark  Co.  Afternoon, 
I.  Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee,  and  fixing  time  and 
place  of  next  meeting.  2.  Culture,  and  the  Influences  which  Cause 
\X%  Grotwh,  D.  S.  Kelley,  Supt.  Jeflfersonville.  Discussion  opened 
by  W.  E.  Lugenbeel,  Pres.  Southern  Ind.  Nor.  College.  3.  Schools 
of  New  Harmony  in  "Community  Times,"  Col.  Richard  Owen,  New 
Harmony.  4.  Principles  that  prevail  in  Methods  of  U.  S.  History, 
Prof.  Howard  Sandison,  State  Normal  School.  A  Lesson  with  Pupils 
Illustrative  of  these  Principles,  Prof.  A.  L.  Wyeth,  Prin.  of  Training 
School,  State  Normal.  Evening — i.  The  Limestone  of  Indiana, 
Prof.  John  L.  Campbell,  Wabash  College.  2.  "Antietam,"  Prof. 
John  M.  Bloss,  Indianapolis. 

Friday. — i.  Business.  2.  Language  Lesson  with  Class,  Miss 
Ophelia  H.  Roddick,  Washington.  3.  The  Work  of  the  Primary 
Teacher,  Miss  Kate  Huron,  Danville  Normal.  Discussion  opened 
by  H.  B.  Jacobs,  New  Albany,  and  A.  J.  Snoke,  Princeton.  4.  Sau- 
veur's  Method,  Miss  Ella  Munson,  Mitchell.  Discussion  opened  by 
J.  A.  Marlow,  Supt.  Sullivan  Co.  5.  What  must  be  Done  with  the 
Growing  Hoodlum  Element,  James  G.  May,  Salem.  Discussion* 
A/iemoon — i.  Experiments  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Prof.  C.  £.  McVay, 
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incinnati.  O.  3.  Supplementary  Leuon  in  U.  5.  History,  Pnf.  A. 
Wyelb,  Sute  Normal.  Discussion  of  Prof.  Sandison's  paper  and 
■of.  Wyeth's  Lesson,  opened  by  C.  F.  Coffin,  Supt.  New  Albsoy. 
Report*  of  Committees.  EvtKiHg—\.  Address,  E.  E.White,  Prei. 
irdue  University.    i.  Social. 

Saturday.— I,  Visit  Coal  Mine  and  Indian  Mounds. 
Esp«sitim  cf  School  Wor*.— Teacbers  arc  requested  to  bring  such 
tbeir  school  work  as  ran  be  conveniently  placed  on  rxbibilion,  and 
lace  will  be  assigned  lor  it.  Every  one  csn  contribute  one  paper 
'  more  to  tbis  new  and  valuable  feature  of  tbe  association. 
HeUU. — The  principal  hotels  will  make  reductions  to  those  who 
-esent  certificates  of  membership,  Hyatt  Hotel,  %\.Y>  P^r  <^'T: 
eredith  House,  %\(x>  per  day. 

Railroads.— ZtinA  to  D.  E  Hunter,  Washington,  and  get  ceriiGcatet 
at  will  enable  the  holder  to  procure  tickets  at  reduced  rates  on  the 
llowin  roads;  O.  &M.;  L.  N.  A.  &C.:  J.,  M.  &  i.;  C,  I,  SL  L 
C;  !.,&  V. 

L„  E.  &  Si.  L.,  and  E.  &.  T.  H..  pay  full  fare  going,  and  obtain  cer- 
ficate  at  the  Association  that  will  enable  you  to  purchase  return 
:ket  at  one  cent  per  mile.  D.  E.  HuHtbr,  Ckn.  Ex.  Com., 

Ftbruary  34, 1883.  Washington.  Ind. 


BACK  TALK. 


Editor  School  Journal  .—In  the  last  number  of  the  School  Journal 
9U  call  attention  to  lb e  fact  "that  a/l  enjoy  the  benefits  of  (he  Stale 
eachers'  Association,  and  a/ew  pay  ihe  expenses."  A  cursory  ex- 
mination  of  the  list  furnished  by  the  Treasurer  shows  that  thrre  of 
lose  honored  by  the  Association  with  a  place  upon  its  programme 
tiled  to  pay  their  annual  dues,  as  did  also  a  former  President  of  the 
.tsocialion,  a  candidate  for  President  at  the  last  meeting,  two  of  the 
rti0Ht  Executive  Committee,  and  one  of  the  present  Vice-Presidents' 
ill  of  these,  we  believe,  were  at  the  meeting.  If  these  high  dignita- 
les  were  so  forgetful,  can  you  not  make  some  allowance  for  tbe 
common  laters  "  ?  * 

EtiHer  School  Journal.— On  page  100  of  tbe  February  number, 
ou  say  that  "  The  Teachers'  Guide,  of  Cleveland,  Ohis,  has  'tum*d 
's  heels  to  the  daisies' "  Is  not  that  rather  a  peculiar  way  to  bury 
n  Individual — with  its  face  down  ? 

"Ai  lui  ha'idnd— ■nd  her*  ha  li«. 
And  noir  hii  *  i<1  ■!  liit  i', 
Wiih  ihc  end  oThii  noic  uil  tht  lift  t/klt  Itti 
lurstd  up  te  ili<  nwu  of  Ui*  diitiM." 

According  to  the  writer's  recollection,  these  lines  gave  origin  to 
le  expression  "turned  his  toet  to  the  daisies,"  and  are  soiaewbat 
lore  in  accpidaace  with  burial  customs.    What  uy  you  ?  ! 
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PERSONAL. 


B.  B.  Harrison  is  superintendent  of  the  Waterloo  schools. 

A.  W.  Higgins  is  serving  his  third  year  as  principal  of  the  Veed- 
ersburg  schools. 

G  W.  Van  Horn  has  been  promoted  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Coonersville  high  school. 

W.  T.  Fry's  headquarters  are  at  Indianapolis,  not  at  Crawfords- 
▼ille,  as  stated  in  last  month's  Journal. 

J.  L  Smith,  formerly  of  Ladoga,  is  now  one  of  the  instructors  of 
the  school  at  Paradise  Valley,  Nevada. 

W.  W.  White,  formerly  of  this  state,  is  giving  good  satisfaction  as 
principal  of  the  Raisin  Valley  Seminary,  Mich. 

Levy,  Baker  &  Co.  have  removed  their  business  establishment 
from  Madison  to  Indianapolis.  They  office  143-5  South  Meridian 
street. 

H.  C.  Ingram,  of  the  Paoli  Academy,  has  resigned  to  take  the 
principalship  of  the  Paradise  Valley,  Nevada,  schools,  at  |ioo  per 
month. 

Ziba  F.  Williams,  Supt.  of  Martin  county,  who  is  in  trouble  over 
selling  the  state  board  questions,  has  appealed  his  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  so  is  likely  to  remain  in  office  till  the  end  of  his 
term,  June  next. 

J.  M.  Gregory,  for  many  years  President  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
College  at  Champaign,  and  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  coun- 
try, haa  been  appointed  by  President  Arthur  as  one  of  the  three  Civil 
Service  Reform  Commissioners. 

^   Thos.  W.  Harvey,  author  of  Harvey's  Grammars,  has  resigned 
^  the  superintendency  of  the  Painsville,  Ohio,  schools.    Dr.  Harvey 
<  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  Ohio's  many  able  educators,  and  has  been  at. 
^  the  head  of  the  Painsville  schools  lor  many  years. 

Pres  £.  £.  White,  of  Purdue  University,  has  been  suffering  much 
inconvenience  as  well  as  pain  the  past  month  from  rheumatism  in 
his  right  arm.  During  a  portion  of  the  time  he  was  forced  to  em- 
ploy an  amanuensis,  his  earnest  and  vigorous  spirit  not  allowing 
him  to  take  the  needed  rest. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

This  departnent  i»  cesducted  bjr  Prof.  A.  W.  Braytoa,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School. 

ZOO  LOGY. 

A  venomous  lizard  from  Mexico  has  been  given  to  the  Zoological 
Garden  of  London,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock.    All  of  its  teeth  are  con. 
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The  Desk.  — Every  pupil  should  be  made  responsible  itx  the 
ndition  of  his  desk  and  the  floor  near  where  he  siu.  If  pupik 
IT  up  paper  and  put  it  in  their  desks,  oi  throw  it  on  the  flooi', 
]uire  them  to  remove  it  If  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
id  is  found  under  their  desk,  require  them  to  sweep  it  out. 
ow  them  how,  and  then  require  their  desks  to  be  kept  in  or- 
r.  If  they  purposely  or  carelessly  soil  their  desk  with  ink,  or 
daub  it  with  grease,  or  anything  else,  let  them  know  that  thejr 
e  expected  to  clean  it.  Prompt  acdon  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
11  prevent  wantoness  in  marking  the  desks  with  pencil,  knlle, 
other  instruments. 

Keeping  the  Books  Clean.  —  Books  should  be  used  but  not 
used.  Every  new  book  that  is  purchased  by  the  pupils  should 
substantially  covered.  The  teacher  ought  to  show  the  pupili 
w  to  cover  their  own  books.  The  teacher  may  write  the  pa- 
's name  in  a  blank  leaf,  with  date  and  residence,  and  then 
rbid  any  other  writing  therein.  The  blank  leaves  of  school 
oks  are  not  autograph  albums,  for  Sarah  Ann,  Susan  Jane, 
James  Henry  to  write  loving  verses  of  /riendsksp  in,  and  the 
ipils  should  so  learn.  Do  not  permit  them  to  write  all  through 
eir  books  or  draw  caricatures,  etc.,  in  them.  When  such  things 
e  found  have  them  erased.  Tell  the  children  that  you  shall 
ik  for  it,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  if  anything  of  the 
ad  is  found  in  their  books. 

There  is  still  another  habit  that  should  be  broken  up  in  school, 
U  of  "spitting  on  slates,"  and  rubbing  it  in  with  the  hand 
tcessive  expectoration  is  hurtful  to  good  digestion.  And  the 
bit  of  removing  the  work  from  the  slate  this  way  is  too  filthy 
be  fully  consi4ercd  by  one  with  a  weak  stomach.  It  is  nan- 
ating.  If  the  pupils  can  not  procure  slate  sponges,  then  get 
>tbs,  and  keep  them  wet  with  water  for  the  purpose. 
Keeping  the  House  Clean. — In  country  schools  where  the' 
icher  is  often  his  own  janitor,  the  house  is  under  bis  care.  It 
then  his  business  to  see  that  it  is  regularly  and  carefully  swept 
id  dusted.  The  walls  should  be  whitewashed  each  year, 
e  windows  cleaned,  the  casing  should  be  scoured,  and  the  floor 
itediy  scrubbed  and  mopped.     The  stove  will  need  poUsbing 
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as  often  as  once  a  month.  Where  pupils  bring  their  dinners  to 
school,  they  should  be  cautioned  about  throwing  pieces  of  meat, 
crusts  of  bread,  egg-shells,  bones,  and  other  things  on  the  floor. 
Neither  should  they  make  a  pool  of  water  on  the  floor  by  the 
water-pail.  No  pencil  marks  on  the  walls,  furniture,  maps, 
charts,  or  on  the  stove,  should  be  allowed.  Ugly  scrawls  on 
the  Uack-board  walls  are  not  permissible. 

On  the  Premises, — There  should  be  walks  made  to  the  out- 
houses, to  the  gates,  the  play-ground,  and  to  the  wood-pile.  All 
unnecessary  boards,  sticks,  weeds,  and  other  trash  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  grounds,  and  the  premises  be  kept  clean  by  the 
pupils. 

Such*  training  is  most  excellent  discipline  for  growing  hearts 
and  minds.  The  influence  is  soon  felt  at  home.  A  juster  ap- 
preciation of  the  subject  is  felt  by  parents,  and  front  yards  are 
put  in  better  shape,  houses  are  kept  tidier,  and  pupils  soon  come 
to  school  looking  neater  and  sweeter,  happier  and  healthier  for 
this  elevating  influence  of  cleanliness. 


HERBERT  SPENCER'S  THEORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


BY   E.    R.    SILL. 


PROBABLY  nine-tenths  of  the  popular  sophistries  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  would  be  cleared  away  by  clarifying  the 
conception  of  this  word  Nature.  We  hear  the  '*  natural 
method"  eulogized,  and  the  ^'natural  man"  is  appealed  to  from 
morbid  and  unnatural  conditions  of  living.  But  what  is  the 
natural  method?  It  is  of  little  value  as  an  arbiter,  unless  it 
means  that  method  which  the  sanest  sense  and  the  ripest  expe- 
rience of  man  has  approved.  And  who  is  the  natural  man  ? 
Plainly,  not  the  savage,  not  the  undeveloped  brute,  but  the  man 
as  he  was  meant  by  Nature  to  be :  completely  equipped  in  mind 
as  well  as  in  body;  equipped,  moreover,  with  the  highest  social 
and  political  arrangements,  including  a  wise  system  of  educa- 
tion. That  IS  in  the  truest  sense,  the  only  rational  sense  for  the 
purposes  of  such  a  discussion,  the  natural  method,  the  natural 


j^taM  Sdkoot  Jimmal. 

.^^xtt.  ^s*  Miural  course  of  exercises,  which  the  fon- 
4  which  the  lowest  Fijian — would  appron 


■pwE  ~f>  3uace  but  ODe  or  two  instances  in  which  the 
,^ja  Ji  ?unire  leads  to  error  in  this  treatise;  and 
b^f.'nm  K'  abstract  studies.  Mr.  Spencer  asserts 
E  Biuni  activities  of  the  mind  in  early  youth  an 
-.n-vn  ch«  whole  education  of  this  period  should  be 
;~:>iuiii'<.  chat  is  the  method  of  wild  nature,  and  vOd 
•■  ^cfs  beyond  that  point.  The  uneducated  mu 
it>9^  m  this  respect)  a  child,  incapable  of  abstract 
'141:  ««  wish  to  do  is  to  develop  out  of  this  crude, 
.uurv  the  truly  natural  man, — the  man  as  Nature 
,  >«.  viUi  the  power  and  the  habit  of  abstract  con- 
rvMsoning.  Though  we  follow  the  order,  we  need 
«  pace,  of  wild  nature.  The  sooner  the  boy  can 
>  read  intellectual  books,  and  to  grasp  complex  sub- 
t)d  quietly,  without  strain  or  precocity  or  hindrance 
al  development,  the  more  of  a  man  will  he  make. 
Mr.  Spencer's  words  are  often  quoted  in  support  of 
doctrine  that  education  shall  give  boys  to  do  only 
hey  choose  to  do.  Their  diet,  according  to  this 
j  be  plum-cake  and  jam,  and  their  reading  would 
hatever  was  spiciest  to  the  menul  palate  and  easiest 
n.  Every  parent  and  teacher  knows  something  of 
luld  follow  this  system,  from  his  observation  of  the 
dime  novel  and  of  our  juvenile  literature  in  general, 
rson  had  much  better  read  Shakespeare  and  Ur. 
ftry  teacher,  at  least,  knows  also  how  this  theory 
an  absurd  extreme  in  "oral  teaching"  and  the 
n."  A  boy  does  not  need  to  be  fed  forever  with  a 
time  comes  when  he  must  learn  to  get  his  knowl- 
ay  that  every  educated  man  must  always  get  it,  — 
len  page,  and  from  self- controlled,  persistent,  labo- 
,—Ftbruary  Atlantic. 


I 


• 
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THE  TOOLS  OF  IHOUGHT. 


WM.    T.    HARRIS. 


THE  five  elementary  branches  are  of  infinitely  more  im- 
portance in  a  course  of  education  than  any  other  can  pos- 
sibly be — for  this  reason :  The  pupil  who  is  taught  how  to 
master  these  subjects,  is  at  the  same  time  taught  to  master  all 
branches  of  human  learning — ^and  this  is  just  the  work  in  which 
every  one  of  the  thre^  hundred  thousand  teachers  in  the  United 
States  is  engaged. 

This  mastery  of  the  mind  gives  us  also  the  mastery  over  the 
realms  of  nature  as  well,  and  makes  possible  all  communication 
between  mair  and  man. 
These  tools  of  thought  are : 

I.  Reading. 

II.  Arithmetic. 

III.  Geography. 

IV.  Grammar. 

V.  History. 

By  the  first  of  these  the  pupil  issues  forth  from  the  circum- 
scribed life  of  the  senses  in  which  he  is  confined,  and  finds  him- 
self in  the  community  of  the  world  at  large,  so  far  as  his  language 
extends.  He  is  not  limited  by  space ;  for  the  printed  page  of 
the  textbook  and  the  newspaper  gives  him  a  survey  of  the  life 
of  the  globe.  He  is  not  limited  by  time ;  for  the  libraries  open 
their  doors  and  he  associates  with,  and  listens  to,  Socrates  and 
Plato,  Confucius  and  Zoroaster,  and  no  empty  gossip  escapes 
from  their  lips !  Faint  echoes  come  down  to  him  from  the  Chal- 
dean oracles,  and  the  Phoenician  or  Cushite  civilization — most 
ancient  of  all.  Not  merely  this :  he  can  write  his  own  thought, 
and  thus  be  present  to  others  far  separated  by  time  and  space. 
This  branch  is  the  alphabet  of  all  others,  and  leads  to  them. 

By  the  second  of  these  studies  he  becomes  measurer  of  numer- 
ical quantity,  and  masters  the  practical  side  of  exchange.  The 
exchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas  through  reading  and  writing,  is 
extended  by  arithmetic  to  a  practical  ability  to  exchange  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter. 


•^ 
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%  to  realize  his  special  relation  to  the  tat 
o  the  world  and  receives  from  it, 
7^  w«rid  through  this  relation  is  all  a  put 
»i'aM«^  Mxeatk  mfividnal.  His  farm,  trade  or  profei- 
nsas  nnr  rmmn  tki^s  through  the  medium  of  certain 
s  the  whole  world, 
c  mas  is  iaierested  in  the  cotton  crop  of  Texu, 
K  rro  ts  HmiMsoO,  or  the  iron  crop  of  Missouri,  or 
macnnes  of  EnglaiM)  and  Massachusetts,  just  as  really, 
Bic  so  TOMJk,  as  the  fanner  of  Texas,  the  miner  of  Mi»- 
e  BTiuiKJnfer  of  Manchester  or  Lowell.  Thus  geog- 
Doe  of  die  iMlispensable  branches  of  education, 
■ar  grva  » the  pupil  the  first  consciousness  of  the  miod 
BSTHMSt  The  formation  of  language  eiihibits  the 
r  wToA  pare  intellect  becomes  master  of  itself.  The 
s  and  superior  grasp  of  thought  which  grammar 
1  with  mathematics  and  physical  sciences,  for 
has  ioog  been  noticed  by  educators.  It  is  eraphati- 
Onve  stody.  It  marks  the  educated  man  from  the  iUit- 
e  ibracr  uses  language  with  conscious  skill,  the  latter 


s  the  learner  into  his  past  existence,  in  the 
se  as  geography  into  his  outside  (and  out  of  sight)  ex- 
TOt  the  precedent  conditions  of  the  individual  belong 
■  a  part  of  his  actual  existence. 

k*ow  thyself  I "  By  self-knowledge  the  individiial 
t  o«t  of  hb  immediate  sensations  (within  whose  narrow 
is  M  a  bnile,  knowing  neither  good  nor  evil ;  for  these 
as)  and  traces  out  his  existence  through  the  r^ons  of 
^fa  it  inralves,  and  the  ceons  of  time  which  are  its  ccm- 

%  that  his  existence  is  no  private,  isolated  aJfair,  but « 
n    n  process  which  has  become  through  time,  and  ii 
a  proc«ss  embracing  "all  nations  and  all  dimes." 
m,  can  be  aton  practical  than  this? 
nk,  ii  what  our  teachers  are  doing.     Can  yon  orer- 
»  jwporttnce  of  this  work  ? 
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Drop  it  out,  and  the  pall  of  night,  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
settles  down  over  all  of  us. 

Curtail  it,  and  you  limit  both  the  power  and  usefulness,  as 
well  as  the  life  of  every  citizen. — Am,  JoumaL 


UTILITY. 


J.  W.  NICHOLS,  WINCHESTER. 


THE  period  of  childhood  is  naturally  one  of  inquiry.  The 
youthful  mind  follows  every  action  of  its  superiors  with  the 
question,  "What  for?"  It  delights  m  the  explanation  of 
causes.  These  questions  do  not  always  merit  a  reply,  but  they 
teach  us  the  nature  of  children's  necessities.  The  why  of  school 
work  is  sadly  neglected.  Teachers  store  the  minds  of  their  pu- 
pils with  knowledge,  without  giving  them  an  idea  of  the  purpose, 
or  use  of  such  knowledge.  Some  receive  it  patiently  and  care- 
lessly, as  they  would  receive  the  tools  of  all  the  manual  arts, 
with  no  knowledge  of  their  use.  Others  take  little  interest  in 
their  lessons,  and  refuse  to  study  some  of  the  branches.  They 
have  never  been  shown  the  practical  utility  of  these  studies. 
The  teacher  may  overrule  their  objection,  but  he  will  accomplish 
little  good  against  the  pupil's  judgment.  If  a  boy  fails  to  see 
wherein  a  study  will  be  of  use  to  him  in  actual  life,  the  great 
stimulus,  thirst,  is  wanting. 

The  teacher  must  do  a  great  deal  of  reasoning  and  explaining ; 
the  judgment,  as  well  as  the  understanding,  must  be  enlightened. 
He  must  answer  such  questions  as  the  following :  *'  What  is  the 
use  of  Longitude  and  Time?  What  is  the  use  of  learning  the 
elementary  sounds  ?  What  is  the  use  of  parsing  ?  "  Not  only 
should  he  answer  such  questions  that  are  asked,  but  he  should 
anticipate,  and  answer,  a  thousand  similar  ones.  £very  new 
principle  should  have  its  use  and  relative  value  shown.  The 
pupils  should  feel  and  know  that  everything  learned  at  school  is 
filling  them  with  capabilities  for  higher  usefulness  and  enjoy- 
ment. 


Ittfyma  Sckool  Joumat. 

idem  of  ntttitj,  and  fitnesi  of  things,  should  be  set  forth 
at-maiugenicat.  Teachers  ore  often  too  autocratic  in 
tdpline;  and  thereby  defeat  every  possibility  of  Klf 
lent  on  the  pait  of  the  pupil.  There  are  sound,  com- 
ic reasons  tor  the  observance  of  all  the  rules  nccesuij 
I  school ;  and  the  teacher  who  sees  that  these  are  undtr- 
his  pupils,  will  have  little  trouble  from  disobedience, 
lid  boy  has  been  wholly  reformed  by  a  few  words  of 
;woniog.  He  had  never  before  thought  of  the  reil, 
sdvantage  of  good  conduct, 

:  teacher  keep  before  his  school  the  utility  and  bleniDgt 
ion  and  a  life  of  upright  conduct,  and  he  has  logic  thit 
withstand. 


vs.  Childben.— The  superintendent  of  a  great  and 
state  laments  the  weakness  of  the  district  schod  and 
ds  consolidation,  and  in  complimenury  terms  infers 
>  people  have  accepted  profeisiona]  cheese  and  butter 
ey  will  soon  be  wise  enough  to  call  into  their  mnl 
ne  but  professional  educators.  It  is  evident  in  this 
heese  has  the  start  of  the  children, 
ement  openly  and  emphatically  made,  that  the  <M 
It  achool  was  better  than  its  successor  of  to-day,  b  not 
it  sounds.  In  many  cases,  the  school  of  years  agt^ 
[e  number,  its  spelling  matches,  its  debating  society, 
tual  center  of  a  neighborhood,  has  dwindled  to  a  state 
IS  unpleasant  to  contemplate.  The  welMo-do  boys 
tek  the  town  school,  leaving  the  home  school  to  the 

and  the  poorer  children,  to  be  presided  over  by  a 
tmber  of  the  large  Micawber  family, 
ng  men  of  force  and  ambition  now  make  the  district 
Bpping-stone  to  a  broader  and  more  exacting  hfe. 
tetter  support  in  their  struggle  to  rise  in  other  direc- 

doubtful  whether  it  will  be  said  of  the  Garlields  of 
leration  that  on  their  way  upward  they  honored  and 
common  school  as  instructors. — Afiti.  Ed.  Jour. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GOVERNING  POWER. 


BY   E.    E.    SMITH. 


THE  VINE  AND  ITS  BRANCHES- 

IN  the  previous  article  we  spake  of  the  striking  resemblance 
between  the  relations  of  the  vine  to  its  branches  and  of  the 
teacher  to  his  pupils.  We  shall  also  find  a  marked  similarity 
between  these — the  vine  and  the  teacher — in  their  sources  of 
strength  and  influence. 

I.  Giwd  Sail — Thorough  Education, — The  stronger  the  soil, 
the  more  vigorous  the  growth.  The  profession  of  teaching  is 
progressing.  The  acquirements  of  the  teacher  should  progress 
also.  The  wages  are  not  increased  proportionally,  it  is  true. 
The  teacher  is  not  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  wages,  but  by 
the  law  of  responsibility  and  usefulness.  He  should  get  the 
most  liberal  education  that  his  circumstances  will  allow — not 
only  special  but  general.  The  teacher,  of  all  persons,  can  least 
afibrd  to  travel  in  a  rut,  especially  a  single  tracked  one.  The 
rat  will  become  a  gully  whose  sides  are  so  steep  and  high  that 
they  both  shut  out  sunshine  and  throw  shadows. 

Good  scholarship  gives  resources  from  which  to  draw  in  emer- 
gencies, affords  abundant  means  of  illustration,  forearms  for 
those  diflficuUies  which  are  constantly  springing  up  on  account 
of  the  relation  which  each  branch  taught  bears  to  general  educa* 
tion, — in  short,  enables  the  teacher  to  feel  himself  master  of  the 
situation. 

But  the  teacher's  knowledge  must  have  a  growth  as  well  as 
the  pupil's.  Otherwise,  like  a  fund  in  bank,  continual  drafts 
will  soon  exhaust  it ;  or,  like  an  oft-told  tale,  it  becomes  stale 
and  unprofitable.  As  Dr.  Arnold  once  said  to  an  inquiring 
friend,  **I  prefer  that  my  pupils  should  drink  from  a  running 
stream  rather  than  a  stagnant  pool," — so  the  teacher  should  be 
fresh — full  of  the  subject-matter — alive  to  all  its  minor  details  as 
well  as  to  its  general  relations,  so  that  he  may  know  the  objects 
of  each  day's  work  and  when  they  have  been  accomplished. 
He  thus  makes  the  recitation  livelier,  feels  freer  himself,  is  not 
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hampered  by  the  text-book,  makes  no  wild,  scattering,  and  mis- 
leading remarks,  and  works  directly  to  a  definite  impression 
upon  the  pupil's  mind. 

A  thorough  education  in  the  line  of  the  profession  has  another 
advantage.  It  reveals  obstacles  in  the  road  of  progress  that 
otherwise  might  be  run  against  to  the  harm  both  of  the 
teacher  and  of  the  school.  It  affords  inspiration  amid  difficul- 
ties by  the  knowledge  that  others  liave  borne  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day,  and  conquered.  It  lifts  us  into  a  higher  plane  of 
thought,  and  it  relieves  from  much  of  that  worry — worry — ^worry, 
that  is  grinding  the  life  out  of  so  many  faithful  but  overly-anxious 
teachers.  Ah,  my  good  yoke-fellows,  we  must  not  expect  to  see 
the  living  germ  burst  from  its  seed-walls  in  the  darkness  of  the 
ground,  or  to  be  able  to  measure  its  daily  growth  1  We  must 
leave  some  things  to  the  great  Master  of  the  Harvest. 

The  writer  will  never  forget  one  day  in  his  teaching  life  some 
fifteen  years  ago.     He  had  thrown  the  best  energies  and  the 
best  thoughts  and  the  best  words  of  which  he  was  capable  into 
the  year's  work,  but  after  the  class  of  young  men  filed  out  of  his 
room  at  the  close  of  the  last  exercise  of  the  day,  he  leaned  his 
head  upon  the  desk,  sad-hearted  and  thoroughly  discouraged. 
The  session  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  seemed  to  have  ac- 
complished very  little  for  and  in  those  who  were  under  his  in- 
struction and  guidance.     It  was  an  afternoon  in  spring,  and  he 
took  his  hat  and  walked  mechanically  towards  the  suburbs  of  the 
city.     The  grass  was  giving  the  earth  a  coating  of  green,  the 
leaves  were  coming  out  upon  the  trees,  and  some  vines  by  the 
wayside  were  putting  forth  tendrils  for  climbing  upward.     Sud- 
denly the  thought  came  as  if  by  inspiration,  *' You  never  saw 
the  grass,  or  the  leaves,  or  the  vines,  grow ;  it  is  only  by  patient 
waiting  that  you  can  finally  look  back  and  see  that  they  have 
grown.     So  with  the  human  mind  \  you  can  not  see  its  develop- 
ment, its  unfolding.     It  is  only  by  faithful  labor  and  by  patient 
waiting  that  you  will  after  awhile  be  enabled  to  see  that  it  has 
expanded."    From  this  he  took  fresh  courage  and  went  into  the 
school-room  the  next  morning  feeling  much  happier  than  when 
he  left  it  the  day  before. 
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The  knowledge  of  other  books,  other  objects,  other  lives  of 
thought,  enables  the  teacher  to  turn  away  from  the  consideration 
of  the  routine  work  of  the  school-room  to,  for  the  time,  more 
pleasing  things.  The  different  faculties  of  the  mind,  like  the 
different  muscles  of  the  body,  may  labor  and  rest  in  turn.  A 
good  hobby  even,  if  it  is  not  ridden  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
pupils,  may  be  a  relief,  especially  if  it  lead  to  study  and  reading 
in  other  fields  of  thought  than  those  daily  searched  in  the  school- 
room. All  these  things  afford  recreation  and  prevent  a  too  rapid 
wearing  out  of  the  vital  energies. 

But,  says  one,  ''I  do  not  see  how  I  am  to  find  time  for  these 
things,  and  also  for  daily  preparation  to  secure  order,  system, 
and  good  recitations."  The  writer's  experience  is,  that  what  the 
teacher  lacks  more  than  time  is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  his 
time  to  the  best  advantage.  A  lawyer  in  Cincinnati  astonished 
his  associates  at  the  bar  by  the  large  and  varied  fund  of  infor- 
mation on  subjects  outside  of  the  professional  line  which  he 
possessed  and  used.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  he  stated  that  he 
acquired  this  knowledge  by  twenty-minute  studies  and  readings 
before  breakfast  each  morning  for  eleven  years.  When  anything 
seemed  to  him  specially  interesting  or  valuable,  he  gave  it  a  20- 
minute  review  the  next  morning.  Twenty  minutes  each  day  is 
two  hours  per  week,  one  hundred  and  four  hours  per  year.  But, 
says  another,  ''One  can  not  read  so  very  much  in  that  time." 
My  friend,  it  is  not  the  amount  you  read,  but  the  amount  you 
digest,  that  is  of  value  to  you. 

But  how  does  the  securing  of  knowledge  help  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  school  ?  In  the  proper  acquisition  of  knowledge  the 
mind  is  necessarily  disciplined  and  its  operations  systematized. 
This  tendency  to  orderly  procedure  ultimately  develops  into  a 
habit  of  doing  things  at  the  right  time  and  of  keeping  things  in 
the  right  place.  It  may  also  result  in  the  habit  of  fitting  one's 
thomghts  to  the  occasion  and  thus  prevent  the  utterance  of  words 
that  may  wound,  alienate,  or  antagonize. 

t.  Sap — Spirit  of  Work, — What  sort  of  spirit  shall  the  teacher 
carry  into  his  work  ?  The  young,  impressionable,  and  plastic 
souls  that  come  under  his  influence  are  but  as  clay  in  the  hands 
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'  of  the  potter.  Shall  he  be  cold,  formal,  and  dogmatic?  Can 
you  melt  human  nature  by  laying  it  up  against  an  iceberg  ?  The 
breath  that  comes  from  the  Arctic  regions  is  the  breath  of  death, 
not  of  life.  Its  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  stark,  stiff,  rigid  uncomdi- 
ness,  and  the  character  developed  by  it  is  a  stark,  stiff,  uncomely 
character. 

It  takes  sunshine,  and  warmth,  and  balmy  breezes  to  unfold 
buds.  And  just  so  the  teacher  must  have  a  large  amount  of 
heart-power,  must  be  gentle  and  generous,  sympathetic  and 
cordial.  He  should  know  the  home  life  and  surroundings  of 
his  pupils  that  he  may  make  proper  allowance  for  their  weak- 
nesses and  errors.  A  word,  a  grasp  of  the  hand,  a  kindly  glance, 
will  often  touch  a  tender  chord  in  the  child's  heart,  and  help  to 
heal  some  sore  wound  made  by  a  rougher  hand,  and  awaken  it 
to  increased  and  better  effort,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  good  it  has 
received. 

The  right  spirit  of  work  grows  out  of  devotion  to  the  pupils 
and  love  of  them  because  they  are  human  beings  whose  heritage 
is  immortality.  Woe  be  to  that  teacher  through  whose  neglect 
or  misguidance  this  birthright  is  traded  for  a  mess  of  pottage ! 
It  matters  not  whether  the  child  come  to  the  doors  of  the  school 
house  <* clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,"  or  whether  he  come 
in  patches  and  dirt.  If  he  come  in  such  miserable  plight  that 
even  the  dogs  would  fain  ''lick  his  sores,"  so  much  the  more 
reason  that  a  helping  hand  should  be  extended,  a  better  way  be 
shown,  and  a  promise  of  brighter  days  and  happier  surround  ings 
be  given. 

Two  sea  captains,  in  the  employ  of  rival  merchants,  were  on 
their  way  from  China  to  New  York,  the  ship  of  each  carrying  a 
large  cargo  of  tea.  The  market  at  that  time  was  not  sufficiently 
brisk  to  furnish  a  good  profit  to  both  merchants,  and  hence  the 
one  who  got  into  port  first  and  unloaded,  would  reap  a  hand- 
some reward.  All  sail  was  set  upon  both  ships,  which  had  been 
in  sight  of  each  other  for  several  days,  when  suddenly  the  boom 
of  a  gun  from  one  of  them  indicated  that  distress  of  some  kind 
had  overtaken  it.  The  other  captain  kept  on  his  way.  The  first 
ship  rounded  to,  another  boom  sounded  over  the  waters,  and  a 
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signal  went  up  to  the  mast-head.  The  other  captain  kept  on  his 
way.  It  would  put  him  to  considerable  inconvenience  to  stop, 
there  was  money  to  be  gained  by  getting  ahead,  it  was  the  other 
ship's  business  to  look  ouc  for  itself.  A  fine  breeze  had  sprung 
up  that  was  taking  him  along  nicely.  But  a  glance  back  revealed 
kuge  volumes  of  smoke  and  bright  flames  coming  from  the  ship 
in  distress.  Our  captain  now  ordered  his  ship  put  about  and 
went  b?ck  to  the  help  of  the  burning  vessel.  But  he  was  too 
late.  Relying  upon  his  help,  the  crew  had  not  thought  of  their 
boats,  but  had  expended  their  energies  in  endeavoring  to  extin- 
guish the  fire,  and  now  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  devouring 
flames.  Their  agonizing  cries  for  help  were  plainly  heard  by 
the  stony-hearted  captain,  not  only  then,  but  in  all  after  life. 
Wherever  he  was,  sleeping  or  waking,  that  terrible  vision  and 
those  despairing  cries  were  ever  present  with  him. 

Fellow-teacher,  the  homes  of  pride,  selfishness  and  indulgence, 
and  those  of  vice,  drunkenness  and  misrule,  are  the  burning  ships 
from  which  the  cries  of  the  helpless  come  to  your  ears.  Here 
is  a  bright  boy.  There  is  promise  in  his  open,  manly  face.  His 
father  is  wholly  absorbed  in  business.  His  mother  '*has  a  mis- 
sion," or  is  devoted  to  the  pleasures  and  frivolities  of  a  fashion- 
able life.  Here  is  another  boy,  poorly  dressed,  not  altogether 
cleanly.  But  his  eye  i&  clear,  his  step  is  firm,  his  mind  is  quick, 
his  heart  is  not  altogether  hardened.  His  mother  is  a  sloven, 
and  possibly  worse.  His  father  is  frequently  drunk  and  gener- 
ally  quarrelsome  and  abusive.  ITie  homes  of  these  two  boys  are  ori 
fire.  Will  you  leave  them  till  the  flames  of  selfishness  and  sensu- 
ality on  the  one  hand,  or  of  debauchery  and  crime  on  the  other 
hand,  have  burned  out  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  and  true 
from  their  hearts?  If  so,  are  you  guiltless?  Does  not  the 
true  spirit  of  work  require  a  conscious  discharge  of  all  duties  as- 
sumed ? . 

The  true  teacher  must  be  filled  with  love  for  his  work  and  with 
an  earnest  zeal  for  doing  good.  He  must  make  the  child  feel  that 
he  is  its  friend,  must  establish  a  frank,  generous  confidence  in  his 
good  will,  must  lead  it  gradually  to  a  recognition  of  its  own  de- 
fects and  opportunities  for  improvement,  must  awaken  its  curi- 
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order  of  studies,  the  natural  course  of  exercises,  which  the  fore- 
most Englishman — not  which  the  lowest  Fijian — would  approve 
and  adopt. 

There  is  space  to  notice  but  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the 
false  conception  of  Nature  leads  to  error  in  this  treatise ;  and 
first  in  the  objection  to  abstract  studies.  Mr.  Spencer  asserts 
that  since  the  natural  activities  of  the  mind  in  early  youth  are 
concrete,  therefore  the  whole  education  of  this  period  should  be 
concrete.  Certainly,  that  is  the  method  of  wild  nature,  and  wild 
nature  never  gets  beyond  that  point.  The  uneducated  man 
remains  always,  in  this  respectj  a  child,  incapable  of  abstract 
thought.  What  we  wish  to  do  is  to  develop  out  of  this  crude, 
unnatural  Nature  the  truly  natural  man, — the  man  as  Nature 
meant  him  to  be,  with  the  power  and  the  habit  of  abstract  con- 
ception and  reasoning.  Though  we  follow  the  order,  we  need 
not  follow  the  pace,  of  wild  nature.  The  sooneir  the  boy  can 
be  brought  to  read  intellectual  books,  and  to  grasp  complex  sub- 
jects, easily  and  quietly,  without  strain  or  precocity  or  hindrance 
to  the  physical  development,  the  more  of  a  man  will  he  make. 

So,  again,  Mr.  Spencer's  words  are  often  quoted  in  support  of 
the  attractive  doctrine  that  education  shall  give  boys  to  do  only 
that  which  they  choose  to  do.     Their  diet,  according  to  this 
theory,  would  be  plum-cake  and  jam,  and  their  reading  would 
likewise  be  whatever  was  spiciest  to  the  mental  palate  and  easiest 
of  mastication.     Every  parent  and  teacher  knows  something  of 
what  evils  would  follow  this  system,  from  his  observation  of  the 
effects  of  the  dime  novel  and  of  our  juvenile  literature  in  general. 
A  young  person  had  much  better  read  Shakespeare  and  Mr. 
Spencer.     Every  teacher,  at  least,  knows  also  how  this  theory 
has  run  into  an  absurd  extreme  in  ''oral  teaching"  and   the 
<' object-lesson."     A  boy  does  not  need  to  be  fed  forever  with  a 
spoon.     The  time  comes  when  he  must  learn  to  get  his  knowl- 
edge in  the  way  that  every  educated  man  must  always  get  it, — 
from  the  written  page,  and  from  self-controlled,  persistent,  labo- 
rious thought. — February  Atlantic. 
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THE  TOOLS  OF  THOUGHT. 


WM.    T.    HARRIS. 


THE  five  elementary  branches  are  of  infinitely  more  im- 
portance in  a  course  of  education  than  any  other  can  pos- 
sibly be — ^for  this  reason :  The  pupil  who  is  taught  how  to 
master  these  subjects^  is  at  the  same  time  taught  to  master  all 
branches  of  human  learning — and  this  is  just  the  work  in  which 
every  one  of  the  thre^  hundred  thousand  teachers  in  the  United 
States  is  engaged. 

This  mastery  of  the  mind  gives  us  also  the  mastery  over  the 
realms  of  nature  as  well,  and  makes  possible  all  communication 
between  mair  and  man. 
These  tools  of  thought  are : 

I.  Reading. 

II.  Arithmetic. 

III.  Geography. 

IV.  Grammar. 

V.  History. 

By  the  first  of  these  the  pupil  issues  forth  from  the  circum- 
scribed life  of  the  senses  in  which  he  is  confined,  and  finds  him- 
self in  the  community  of  the  world  at  large,  so  far  as  his  language 
extends.  He  is  not  limited  by  space ;  for  the  printed  page  of 
the  textbook  and  the  newspaper  gives  him  a  survey  of  the  life 
of  the  globe.  He  is  not  limited  by  time ;  for  the  libraries  open 
their  doors  and  he  associates  with,  and  listens  to,  Socrates  and 
Plato,  Confucius  and  Zoroaster,  and  no  empty  gossip  escapes 
from  their  lips !  Faint  echoes  come  down  to  him  from  the  Chal- 
dean oracles,  and  the  Phoenician  or  Cushite  civilization — most 
ancient  of  all.  Not  merely  this :  he  can  write  his  own  thought, 
and  thus  be  present  to  others  far  separated  by  time  and  space. 
This  branch  is  the  alphabet  of  all  others,  and  leads  to  them. 

By  the  second  of  these  studies  he  becomes  measurer  of  numer- 
ical quantity,  and  masters  the  practical  side  of  exchange.  The 
exchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas  through  reading  and  writing,  is 
extended  by  arithmetic  to  a  practical  ability  to  exchange  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter. 
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because  of  what  has  been.     To  know  himself  he  roust  knov 
this  history. 

It  is  also  true  that  every  person  inherits  immense  possibilitici. 
There  is  an  infinity  of  knowledge  yet  to  be  quarried,  of  which 
the  race  is  ignorant.  What  has  been  discovered  is  only  an  infin- 
itesimal part  of  what  is  waiting  for  a  discoverer. 

Now  the  school  is  a  preparation  for  life.  Shall  the  type  of  its 
method  be  that  which  trains  the  mind  to  take  possession  of  that 
inheritance  into  which  it  is  born,  or  shall  its  purpose  be  to  train 
the  mind  to  the  making  of  new  discoveries?  Shall  the  method 
of  the  school  be  the  Method  of  Discovery,  or  the  Method  of 
Instruction  ?  Shall  its  immediate  aim  be  to  train  the  child  to 
master  the  printed  page,  or  to  master  nature  ?  If  the  former, 
then  text-books  are  of  use ;  if  the  latter,  these  books  are  not  so 
valuable.  If  the  answer  is  that  it  should  aim  to  do  both,  then 
which  shall  hold  the  principal  place,  giving  character  to  the 
method  of  the  school  ?  It  is  probable  that  the  true  method  ex- 
ists in  neither  extreme,  but  in  a  judicious  combination  of  the 
two. 

Another  purpose  is  the  training  of  the  moral  nature  of  the 
.  child.  This  is  involved  in  all  rational  training  of  the  will.  The 
question  of  method  here  is  complicated  by  the  inability  of  many 
persons  to  distinguish  between  moral  and  religious  teaching; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  by  the  inability  of  all  persons  to  em- 
brace any  one  ^specific  and  definite  religious  faith.  If  the  relL 
gious  faith  of  all  people  were  the  same,  the  question  of  method 
of  moral  training  would  be  a  much  simpler  one. 

This  brief  and  incomplete  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
school  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  some  conclusions  as  to  the  kinds 
of  books  the  teacher  should  study. 

A  teacher's  reading  should  follow  two  distinct  lines ; — one  to- 
ward the  goal  of  professional  knowledge  and  skill,  and  the  other 
having  for  its  end  general  culture. 

Professional  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
teaching;  professional  skill  is  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  teaching.  The  theory  or  science  of  teaching  is  a  derived 
science,  having  for  its  basis  the  science  of  the  human  mind.       It 
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n  the  essential  condition  of  any  respectable  attainments  in  the 
theory  of  teaching  that  a  person  be  familiar  with  the  history  of 
die  mind's  growth,  and  know  the  conditions  of  activity,  the 
processes  and  the  products  of  each  faculty,  and  the  laws  in  obe- 
dience to  which  these  powers  act  The  book  that  contains  most 
of  what  the  teacher  needs  to  know,  together  with  much  that  is 
of  no  practical  value  to  him  is  ''Elements  of  Intellectual  Sci- 
ence," by  Noah  Porter,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Yale  College. 
This  book  should  be  studied  with  discrimination.  An  analysis 
of  the  contents,  setting  forth  those  chapters  and  sections  which 
need  to  be  studied  and  in  what  order,  would  be  a  valuable  ser- 
vice to  one  not  acquainted  with  the  subject  or  the  book.  It  is 
not  in  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  make  such  analysis,  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  give  to  any  one  who  may  desire  it,  the  result  of 
my  experience  in  teaching  this  text. 

One  of  the  best  books  on  the  science  of  school  education  that 
I  ha%e  read  is  "Education  as  a  Science,"  by  Alexander  Bain, 
of  Aberdeen  University,  Scotland.  The  reader  needs  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  accepting  too  implicitly  some  of  the  psycholog- 
ical doctrines  set  forth,  but  the  book  is  very  suggestive  and  val- 
uable. 

On  the  philosophy  of  education  in  general,  there  is  no  book 
equal  in  merit  to  "  Rosenkranz's  Pedagogics,"  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  value  of  this  book  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  an  addition  of  seventy-six*pages  in  the  form 
of  an  appendix,  containing  a  paraphrase  of  the  first  part,  and  an 
essay  on  Educational  Psychology,  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D. 

There  are  but  few  books  printed  in  English  on  the  History  of 
Education. 

The  article,  Education,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclope- 
dia Britannica,  by  Oscar  Browning,  is  an  admirable  short  history 
of  "Educational  theories  in  the  chief  crises  of  their  develop- 
ment" Also,  a  later  book  by  the  same  author  entitled,  "His- 
tory of  Educational  Theories." 

This  article  has  befcn  reprinted  in  a  little  book  by  Professor 
W.  H.  Payne,  of  Michigan  University,  making  it  convenient  of 
access  to  all  teachers.     An  appropriate  book  to  follow  this  is 
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*' Essays  on  Educational  Reformers,"  by  R.  H.  Quick,  LL.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Education  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England. 
The  fullest  history  of  education  in  the  English  language  is  to  be 
found  in  Henry  Barnard's  Educational  JournaL  This  work  is 
very  large  and  too  expensive  for  most  teachers. 

"The  Cyclopaedia  of  Education,"  by  Kiddle  &  Schem,  New 
York,  is  a  work  of  great  value. 

A  little  book  entitled  "Some  Thoughts  on  Education,"  by 
John  Locke,  is  a  book  of  intrinsic  value  and  remarkable  for  the 
influence  it  has  had  in  molding  modern  education.  A  small 
book  by  Herbert  Spencer,  entitled  "Education:  Intellectual, 
Moral,  and  Physical,"  is  widely  read  and  is  very  suggestive. 

There  are  numerous  books  on  the  art  of  teaching.  That  a 
science  grows  from  the  corresponding  art  is  shown  by  the  nu- 
merous publications  setting  forth  the  "How  to  Teach,"  and  the 
few,  as  yet,  that  undertake  to  formulate  a  "Science  of  Teaching." 
Among  the  most  valuable  books  on  methods  are :  "Methods of 
Teaching,"  by  John  Swett;  "Methods  of  Instruction,"  by  J.  P. 
Wickersham;  "On  Primary  Instruction  in  Relation  to  Educa- 
tion," by  S.  S.  Lourie,  of  Edinburgh  University;  and  "Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  by  David  P.  Page. 

"Oudines  of  Educational  Doctrine,"  is  a  small  book  recently 
published,  from  the  pen  of  W.  H.  Payne,  A.  M.,  of  Michigan 
University.  It  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  educational 
literature,  and  should  be  studied  by  every  teacher. 

Among  the  best  books  published  on  "School  Supervision" 
and  "School  Economy,"  are  those  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne  and 
J.  P«  Wickersham. 

There  is  a  flood  of  professional  magazine  literature  printed 
each  month,  some  of  which  is  valuable,  but  much  of  it  is  nd 
worth  the  reading.  A  bi-monthly  magazine  published  in  Boston, 
entitled  "Education,"  is  a  magazine  of  great  value. 

I  have  named  above  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  best  profes- 
sional books  for  the  teacher.  He  should  know  what  is  set  forth 
in  these,  if  he  would  know  ^e  pro/esswn^f  teaching.  He  can 
work  along  by  "rule  of  thumb,"  and  satisfy  the  public  without 
such  study ;  but  if  he  is  an  earnest,  conscientious,  and  intelli- 
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gent  person,  he  can  not  satisfy  himself  without  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  the  reasons  for  his  rules  of  procedure.  It  is  to  this 
dass  that  this  paper  is  addressed. 

There  is  another  line  of  study  for  the  teacher  which  should 
aim  at  general  culture.  He  should  know  what  the  inheritance 
is  into  which  he  has  been  born.  This  signifies  that  he  must 
know  the  achievements  of  the  race  in  every  field  of  action.  He 
studies  history  to  find  out  what  man  has  done  in  combination 
with  his  fellows,  and  how  he  has  done  it.  He  studies  literature 
and  art  to  learn  what  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  realm 
of  spirit  He  studies  science  to  kbow  what  has  been  discovered 
in  the  realm  of  matter.  Thus  he  comes  into  possession  of  his 
inheritance. 

In  the  line  of  independent  study  the  following  works  are  sug- 
gested. In  the  following  lists  there  has  been  no  design  to  do 
more  than  to  name  some  of  the  good  books  and  a  few  of  the 
great  ones  with  which  the  teacher  should  be  familiar : 

History. — ^The  Bible;  Rawlinson's  **  Ancient  Monarchies"; 
Freeman's  "Historical  Course/'  embracing  the  History  of 
Greece,  of  Rome,  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  of  England, 
and  of  Scotland;  PluUrch's  ** Lives";  Grote's  "History  of 
Greece";  Gibbon's  "History  of  Rome";  "The  Intellectual 
\  Development  of  Europe,"  by  Dr.  Draper;  "The  Philosophy  of 
[  History,"  by  Hegel;  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles,"  by  Creasy; 
"Ten  Great  Religions,"  by  Jas.  Freeman  Clarke;  "History  of 

m 

i  the  Reformation,"  by  D'Aubigne;  "The  Rise  and  Progress  of 
■  the  English  Constitution,'*  by  Creasy;  "A  Short  History  of 
i  England,"  by  Greene;  "A  History  of  Our  Own  Time,"  by  Jus- 
tin McCarty;  "Life  of  Columbus,"  by  Washington  Irving; 
"Life  of  Washington,"  by  Washington  Irving;  "Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States,"  by  Von  Holt;  "Lectures  on  the 
Study  of  History,"  by  Goldwin  Smith. 

The  field  of  literature  is  a  large  one.  It  may  aid  in  the  class- 
ifiution  of  the  books  to  be  read,  to  separate  it  into  the  three 
divisions  of  prose,  poetry,  and  fiction  : 

Prose. — The  Bible;   Plato;  Bacon;  Emerson;  Burke;  Car- 
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lisle;  Daniel  Webster;  Macauley's  Essays;  Blackie's  Self-Cul- 
ture. 

Poetry. — The  Bible;  Homer;  Dante;  Shakespeare;  Goethe, 
"Faust";  Milton,  "Paradise  Lost";  Tennyson,  "In  Memo- 
riam,"  "Idylsof  the  King";  Longfellow,  " Evangeline,"  "Talcs 
of  the  Wayside  Inn  " ;  Lowell ;  Wordsworth ;  Bryant ;  Whitticr. 

Fiction,— Walter  Scott,  "Ivanhoe,"  "Heart  of  Midlothian"; 
Goethe,  "Wilhelm  Meister";  Viqtor  Hugo,  "  Les  Miserables" ; 
Dickens,  "David  Copperfield,"  "Dombey  and  Son,"  "OldCu- 
riosity  Shop,"  "Bleak  House'!;  George  Elliot,  "Adam  Bede," 
"Daniel  Deronda,"  "Romola";  Thackeray,  "Vanity  Fair"; 
Hawthorne,  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  "Marble  Faun";  Irving, 
"Bracebridge  Hall";  Bulwer,  "The  Historical  Novels." 

Popular  Works  in  Science. — "Origin  of  Species,"  Darwin; 
"Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  Huxley;  "Principles  of  Human 
Physiology, "  Carpenter ;  *  *  Mental  Physiology, "  Carpenter ; 
"Sound,  Heat,  Light,"  Tyndall;  "Elements  of  Geology,"  L^ 
Confute;  "Popular  Astronomy,"  Newcombe;  "International 
Science  Series,"  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  "  American  Science  Sc- 
ries," Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  "Comparative  Zoology,"  James 
Orton. — State  Superintendenf  s  Report. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  CLEANLINESS  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

ROOM. 


T.  W.  FIELX>S,  RIDGEVILLE,  IND. 


A  nation  is  civilized  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  soap  it 
uses,"  is  a  saying  that  has  been  attributed  to  Liebig,  the 
German  chemist.  We  can  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  authority,  but  our  own  observation  among  individuals  and 
families,  goes  far  toward  confirming  our  belief  in  the  correctness 
of  the  declaration. 

Most  certain  are  we  that  in  school  districts  where  great  indif- 
ference is  manifested  in  regard  to  personal  attention,  the  people 
lack  correspondingly  in  other  qualities  of  refinement.  When 
the  same  disregard  is  plainly  noticeable  inside  the  school-room 
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and  on  the  school  premises,  it  does  not  speak  well  for  the  people 
of  the  district  nor  the  teacher.  Reform  is  necessary  in  this  dis- 
trict The  first  step  toward  a  higher  refinement  is  attention  to 
cleanliness.  The  teacher  should  be  the  prime  mover  in  this 
enterprise.  A  few  judicious  efforts  will  accomplish  marvels  even 
during  one  term  of  school.  We  call  attention  to  a  few  points 
that  the  young  teacher  who  is  desirous  of  doing  his  duty  in  this 
numer,  may  know  how  to  begin  and  what  to  look  for. 

CUanHfuss  of  Person. — ^The  teacher  who  finds  it  necessary  to 
institute  reform  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  can,  perhaps,  insist 
with  greater  authority  to  start  with,  on  sufficient  attention  being 
paid  to  the  person.  His  own  appearance  shoiild  be  an  example 
in  this  particular  entirely  beyond  reproach.  Let  him  first  pro- 
vide the  school  with  water-basin,  towels,  soap,  glass  and  comb. 
U  the  school  trustees  will  furnish  them,  so  much  the  better. 
He  should  then  tell  his  pupils  in  a  general  way  what  he  expects 
of  them,  and  when  he  finds  one  who  is  negligent  in  the  matter, 
he  should  require  that  one  to  properly  prepare  himself  for 
school. 

Attention  to  the  hands,  nails,  face,  teeth,  neck,  and  ears,  are 
special  points  for  the  teacher's  observadon.  The  hair  must  not 
be  overlooked,  for  sometimes  the  litde  folks  are  in  such  hurry  to 
get  to  school  that  they  "forget"  (?)  their  morning  toilet.  The 
use  of  cils  should  be  discouraged  as  dressing  for  the  hair  by 
either  girls  or  boys. 

The  clothing  comes  in  next  for  inspection.  It  will  hardly  do 
to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  condition  of  wearing  apparel  as  it 
comes  from  home,  but  the  teacher  can  prohibit  plays  that  soil 
and  otherwise  disarrange  the  clothing.  He  can  see  that  dust 
and  mud  are  removed.  He  may  tell  them  how  particular  sol- 
diers are  when  on  parade,  and  thus  beget  a  pride  in  them  to 
keep  clean.  Patched  or  thread-bare  clothes  should  have  no  dis- 
respectful allusion  made  to  them  by  the  teacher.  No  criticism  on 
the  kind  of  clothing  should  be  made  or  allowed.  Train  the  chil- 
dren to  keep  their  shoes  and  boots  clean.  Keep  scrapers  at  the 
door,  blacking  and  brushes  in  the  hall,  and  they  will  not  be  slow 
to  learn  their  uses. 
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ital  of  Alabama ;  Tallahassee,  twenty  miles  north  of  St.  Marks,  its 
port,  is  the  capital  of  Florida. 

5.  Pyrenees.    Alps,  Seine,  Loire,  and  Garonne. 

6.  The  Po.     Mediterranean  and  Adriatic. 

7.  Behring,  Ochotsk,  Japan,  Yellow,  and  East  China. 

8.  The  Baltic  Sea  is  northeast  from  the  Strait  Gibraltar ;  London 
is  southwest  from  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  soudi 
of  France.  In  the  northern  part  of  Russia  Rome  is  on  the  Tiber, 
in  Italy. 

9.  The  place  on  the  earth's  surface  where  the  sun's  rays  are  ver- 
tide  on  the  21st  day  of  June. 

10.  Rocky  Mountains.     Alps. 

Grammar. — 2.  Compound  personal  pronouns  are  formed  by 
joining  the  words  self  and  selves  to  the  possessive  forms  of  the  first 
and  second  person,  and  the  objective  forms  of  the  third  person. 
They  are  used  in  the  nominative  and  objective  cases. 

4.  The  direct  object  is  the  thing  directly  affected  by  the  action  of 
the  verb ;  the  indirect  is  the  person  or  thing  remotely  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  verb,  or  in  reference  to  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is 
directed.  The  direct  effect  becomes  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  the 
passive  voice,  as :  They  sent  him  a  message.  A  message  was  sent 
him. 

6.  Co-ordinate  connectives  are  pure  conjunctions.  There  aie 
three  classes :  copulative,  which  connect  the  meaning  of  the  elements 
joined  and  add  an  idea;  distributive,  which  disconnect  the  meaning 
and  subtract  an  idea ;  adversative,  which  contrast  the  meaning.  To 
this  list  some  authors  add  the  illative,  which  connects  elements  ex- 
pressing cause  and  effect. 

8.  Who,  that  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye,  but  would 
deem  their  bosoms  burned  anew  ? 

This  is  a  complex,  declarative  sentence. 

Grammatical  subject — wAo, 

Grammatical  predicate — would  deem. 

Object— (that)  their  bosoms  burned  anew.    (Substantive  clause.) 

A  ^:..»^*..  ^f  o,.K;*/.fr  I  *^*^  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye. 
Adjuncts  of  subject  |      ^ R^i^^ive  clause.)  ^  ^ 

Adjunct  of  predicate  {^"of  noI.T^  ""^  negation,  having  the  force 

Ana/yiis  of  Relative  Clause. 

Grammatical  subject — that,  (relative  pronoun.) 
Grammatical  predicate — marks. 
Object— ^/JV*^. 

Adjuncts  of  object  {  S  spelling  in  each  eye  (partic'l  phrase.) 
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Analysis  of  Substantive  Clause, 

Grammatical  subject — bosoms. 
Grammatical  predicate — burned. 
Adjuncts  of  the  subject — their. 
Adjuncts  of  the  predicate — anew. 

Analysis  of  Participial  Phrase, 

Participle — sparkling. 

Adjuncts  of  participle  |  ?^*^^'   , 
•'  *^         *^     ( in  each  eye. 

9.    Sheridan,  Pitt,  and  Fox  all  drank  hard,  and  worked  hard ; 

they  were  all  great  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  but  not  one  of  them 

could  rule  his  own  household — London  Atheneum, 

There  is  authority  both  for  the  insertion  and  omission  of  the  com- 
ma after  Pitt  in  the  above  sentence. 

Penmanship. — i.  Three:  by  angles,  as  in  the  part  of  small  u\ 
by  short  turns,  as  at  the  base  of  u ;  and  by  oval  turns,  as  in  0,  One 
and  a  half  spaces. 

2-  >.  ^.  /,  y,  and  z, 

3.  To  name  the  principles  employed  in  forming  the  letters,  and 
to  state  their  position  and  manner  of  connection. 

4.  Two  spaces.    Three  spaces. 

5.  Capital  stem,  direct  oval,  and  inverted  oval.  Short  letters, 
loop  letters,  and  semi- extended  letters. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  Newport  schools  celebrated  Longfellow's  last  birthday. 

N.  W.  Bryant  opened  a  3-month  normal  at  Acton,  March  20th. 

Allen  county  held  an  institute  the  week  beginning  March  26th — 
the  first  in  three  years. 

The  children  in  the  Indianapolis  schools  contributed  nearly  $500 
to  aid  the  flood  sufferers. 

A.  N.  Higgins  and  V.  £.  Livengood  have  decided  to  open  a  10- 
week  normal  at  Veedersburg,  April  3. 

The  Convention  of  the  County  Superintendents  of  Eastern  Indiana 
held  a  meeting  at  Muncie  March  29th. 

J.  Fraise  Richard,  of  Ohio,  and  S.  P.  Neidigh,  Supt.  of  Brown  Co., 
will  begin  a  six* week  normal  at  Nashville,  May  14th. 

The  Goshen  schools  closed  their  winter  term  March  23d,  with  a 
public  examination  and  a  public  exhibition.    A.  Blunt,  the  Supt.,  is 
doing  a  good  work. 
4 
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The  next  National  Educational  Association  will  be  held  at  Sara- 
toga, N.  Y.,  beginning  July  9th.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  holding 
the  association  two  successive  years  in  the  same  place. 

The  Central  Normal,  at  Danville,  is  doing  well.  The  enroll- 
ment this  term  exceeded  400.  The  Spring  term  will  open  April  3d, 
and  the  prospects  are  flattering  for  a  large  attendance. 

^  Prof.  Jesse  H.  Brown,  Supt.  of  Drawing  in  Indianapolis  schools, 
will  hold  an  institute  in  Indianapolis  for  instruction  in  drawing  in  all 
its  features,  beginning  June  20th,  and  continuing  four  weeks. 

The  Bloomfield  high  school  is  another  that  was  omitted  from  the 
published  list  of  those  commissioned  to  send  graduates  to  the  State 
University  without  examination.  Theo.  Menges  and  £.  W.  Poin- 
dexter  are  associate  principals. 

From  the  new  edition  of  Messrs.JGeo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.'s  American 
Newspaper  Directory,  which  is  now  in  press,  it  appears  that  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  of  all  kinds  issued  in  the  United  States 
and  Territories  now  reach  the  imposing  total  of  11,196.  This  is  an 
increase  of  585^11  twelve  months. 

Wabash  College. — An  attempt  was  recently *made  to  bum  one 
of  the  principal  buildings  connected  with  Wabash  College,  at  Craw- 
fordsville.  The  stairway  was  drenched  with  coal  oil.  The  fire  and 
water  together  did  much  damage.  Three  students  were  arrested  for 
the  crime,  and  have  confessed  their  guilt.    They  are  now  out  on  bail. 

Portland  is  to  have  a  permanent  private  Normal  and  Business 
Institute.  A  new  building  with  dormitory  will  furnish  ample  facili- 
ties. Geo.  Suman,  of  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio,  is  to  be  principal.  K. 
van  der  Maaten,  for  the  past  three  years  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Hadley-Roberts  Academy,  Indianapolis,  is  to  be  one  of  the  instruc- 
tors. 

The  Eciectic  Teacher  has  at  last  "turned  its  toes  to  the  daisies.** 
It  was  published  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  was  a  "Southwestern** 
journal.  It  was  started  in  1876,  so  its  life  has  been  far  beyond  the 
average  school  paper.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  not  less  than 
ten  educational  papers  have  been  started  in  Indiana  and  failed.  It 
is  an  easy  thing  to  start  a  paper,  but  not  an  easy  matter  to  main- 
tain it. 

Later, — Since  writing  the  above  it  is  learned  that  The  TecLckiri 
Guide t  an  Ohio  educational  paper  of  a  few  years'  standing,  has — 
laid  up  for  repairs.    They  all  do  it nearly  alL 

Hendricks  County. — Graduation  from  the  district  schools  has 
been  made  a  complete  success  in  Hendricks  county  at  the  first  at- 
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tempt  There  have  been  80  graduates.  The  graduating  exercises 
have  in  all  cases  been  attended  by  crowded  audiences.  Th^  prepa- 
ration for  final  examinations  has  proved  a  stimulus,  not  only  to  those 
directly  interested,  but  to  the  whole  school.  The  questions  used 
were  but  little  less  difficult  than  those  submitted  to  teachers,  and  the 
marking  was  just  as  close ;  and  the  per  cent,  of  more  than  half  the 
graduates  was  above  ninety.  Supt.  Dobson  and  teachers  all  deserve 
credit. 

John  Cooper,  superintendent  of  the  Evansville  schools,  did  a  good 
thing  for  the  Ohio  River  flood  sufferers,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
the  children  a  good  lesson  in  practical  benevolence,  by  asking  that 
each  child  in  the  public  schools  should  contribute  ofu  potato.  Of 
course  each  child  brought  the  largest  potato  he  could  find,  and  some 
brought  more  than  one.  The  result  was  161  bushels  of  the  largest 
potatoes  ever  seen  in  so  large  a  quantity.  In  addition  to  this  the 
school  children  contributed  several  boxes  of  clothing  and  I200.00  in 
money. 

.  State  Normal  School. — From  the  late  annual  report  of  the  State 
Normal  School  we  learn  that  the  attendance  for  the  year  ending 
October  31,  1882,  was  as  follows:     Winter  term,  256;  Spring  term, 

1  424;  Fall  term,  280 ;  average  term  enrollment,  302 ;  total  enrollment, 

/  960.  This  is  a  large  attendance  for  a  strictly  normal  school,  where 
none  are  admitted  without  declaring  their  intention  to  teach.    There 

'.  are  but  few  State  Normals  in  the  United  States  so  large.  President 
Brown,  in  stating  "  the  purposes  for  which  normal  schools  are  main- 

,  tained,'*  makes  a  strong  plea  for  such  institutions.  The  present 
term  of  the  school  is  very  full,  and  everything  is  harmonious.  The 
last  Legislature  passed  a  law  by  which  the  annual  income  of  the 
school  will  be  $20,000  a  year  instead  of  115,000  as  heretofore. 


PERSONAL. 


John  W.  Perrin  is  principal  of  the  Newport  schools. 

Henry  Gregory,  Jr.,  is  principal  of  the  Leavenworth  schools. 

Geo.  Sand  closed  a  successful  school  term  at  Rossville,  March  2d. 

B.  W.  Everman,  late  of  the  State  University,  has  been  appointed 
Supt.  of  Carroll  county,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  T.  H.  Britton. 

H.  C.  Ingram  has  been  elected  to  the  vacancy  in  the  Paoli  schools 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  J.  L.  Smith — ^this  instead  of  what  was 
said  last  month. 
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Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue,  is  organizing  a  summer  school 
for  Art  Study  in  Europe. 

V.  Stephenson,  formerly  of  Brazil,  is  now  teaching  at  Yankton 
Agency,  Greenwood,  D.  T. 

£.  F.  Sutherland,  late  principal  of  the  Paoli  schools,  is  now  in 
business  at  Springville,  Ind. 

W.  H.  Clemens,  Supt.  of  the  Tipton  schools,  made  the  Journal 
office  a  pleasant  call  recently. 

J.  F.  Compton,  formerly  of  Perrysville,  is  superintendent  of  (he 
schools  at  the  Yankton  Agency  Indian  schools  at  Greenwood,  Dak. 
Territory. 

J.  A.  Piper,  who  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  teachen 
in  Kosciusko  county,  has  moved  to  Starke  county,  and  is  now  teach- 
ing there. 

J.  A.  C.  Dobson,  Supt.  of  Hendricks  county,  says  that  he  will  not 
be  a  candidate  for  re-election.  He  proposes  "  to  give  the  boys  a 
chance.'* 

Will  J.  Hartman,  of  Terre  Haute,  was  recently  married  to  Carrie 
£.  Van  Pelt.  Miss  Van  Pelt  was  a  student  in  the  Normal  School, 
but  was  teaching  the  past  winter. 

Frank  P.  Conn,  former  superintendent  of  Vanderburg  county,  has 
been  selected  as  deputy  of  State  Supt.  Holcombe.  Mr.  Conn  is  an 
intelligent  gentleman,  and  will  fill  the  position  with  ability. 

J.  Fraise  Richard,  of  Mansfield,  O.,  well  known  to  many  readeis 
of  the  Joumai  as  an  institute  worker  and  educational  writer,  has 
nearly  ready  for  the  press  a  work  entitled,  "  The  School  and  Insti- 
tute." 

A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  after  an  attack  of 
sickness  that  kept  him  in  doors,  most  of  the  time  on  his  bed,  for 
eighty-one  days,  is  again  out,  but  not  yet  ready  to  resume  his  school 
duties. 

Prof  Robert  Kidd,  the  noted  Indiana  elocutionist,  recently  called 
at  the  Journal  editorial  sanctum,  looking  hail  and  vigorous.  He  has 
just  completed  a  revision  of  his  book  on  elocution.  Prof.  Kidd  is 
always  a  courteous,  affable  gentleman. 

Clarkson  Davis,  for  many  years  the  worthy  principal  of  Spiceland 
Academy,  is  now  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  trying  to  recuperate  his 
failing  health.  Mr.  Davis  is  one  of  the  best  educational  men  in  the 
state,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  health  will  be  fully  restored,  that 
he  may  again  return  to  his  chosen  profession. 
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John  M.  Bloss,  ex-State  SuperinteHdent,  has  accepted  a  position ' 
in  the  State  Normal  School.    Whether  this  arrangement  is  perma- 
nent or  simply  for  the  present  term,  owing  to  the  unusually  large 
attendance,  can  not  at  this  writing  be  stated. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks  has  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Normal  School,  located  at  Millersville,  to  take  effect  at 
the  close  of  the  present  school  year.  Dr.  Brooks  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing normal  school  men  of  the  country,  and  is  also  a  popular  author. 

State  Supt.  Cochran  has  resigned,  and  Mr.  Gass,  a  graduate  of  the 
State  University,  has  been  appointed  to  take  his  place.  The  cause 
of  the  resignation  is  not  stated,  but  may  be  easily  inferred  when  it  is 
stated  in  Michigan  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  is  only  |iooo  a 
year, 

L  D.  Barnes,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  a  teacher 
well  and  favorably  known  to  many  readers  of  the  Journal,  died  at 
his  home,  Cannelton,  Ind.,  of  lung  trouble,  January  30th.  Mr. 
Barnes  was  a  young  man  of  many  excellent  qualities  and  highly 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

J.  J.  Mills,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools, 
who  has  been  on  the  sick  list  for  some  months  past,  is  now  better  in 
his  general  health,  but  has  lost  entirely  the  use  of  one  eye.  His 
physician  has  prescribed  absolute  rest  for  a  time,  and  the  school 
board  has  granted  him  leave  of  absence.  Mr.  Mills  will  have  the 
sympathy  of  a  large  circle  of  educational  friends. 

J.  W.  Holcombe,  on  March  1 5th,  succeeded  to  the  office  of  State  ^ 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  for  Indiana.  Mr.  Holcombe  is  the  \ 
youngest  man  that  has  ever  filled  this  important  office,  and  the  per- 
severance and  energy  that  placed  him  there  will  do  much  toward 
achieving  success  in  the  conduct  of  the  office.  The  Journal  calls 
upon  all  teachers  of  all  parties  to  join  with  him  in  a  united  effort 
to  keep  the  educational  interests  of  Indiana  in  the  van  of  all  the 
states. 
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Tke  School  News ^  published  at  Indianapolis  by  H.  D.  Stevens,  is 
what  its  name  indicates — a  paper  filled  with  news  selected  with 
special  reference  to  use  in  the  schools.    Send  stamp  for  sample  copy. 

Deaf  Man's  Friend,  is  the  name  of  a  paper  published  in  Chicago 
by  N.  £.  Derby,  at  $\  a,  year.  The  number  before  us  is  full  of  inter- 
est to  any  one  who  cares  to  study  the  avenues  to  the  mind  through 
other  than  the  five  senses.  The  deaf  are  made  to  hear  aind  the  blind 
to 
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The  Normal  Mirror,  a  4-page,  4-column  paper,  edited  by  A.  C. 
Hopkins,  who  is  well  known  to  many  readers  of  the  Journal,  is  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  East  lUiiiois  College,  at  Danville,  III 

The  Atlantic  for  April  contains  its  usual  literary  treats.  Among 
the  contributors  to  this  number  are  Henry  James,  Jr.,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  and 
Richard  Grant  White.  With  such  contributors  can  a  magazine  fail 
to  h^  first-class  f 

The  St.  Nicholas  is,  par  excellence,  the  youth's  magazine  of  this 
country.  The  best  writers  for  boys  and  girls  contribute  to  it.  The 
serial, "  The  Tinkham  Brothers*  Tide-Mill,"  by  Trowbridge,  now  run- 
ning, is  worth  the  subscription  price  for  a  year.  It  is  published  by 
the  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  Century  Magazine  is  still  in  the  lead  and  growing  in  prosper- 
ity. It  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  magazine  in  this  country. 
So  rapid  has  been  the  increase  in  circulation  that  the  March  issue 
has  been  entirely  exhausted,  and  a  new  edition  is  being  prepared. 
The  Century  is  in  every  sense  a  first-class  magazine. 

Harvard  Examination  Papers,  Corrected  and  arranged  by  R.  F. 
Leighton.    Boston  and  Chicago :    Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. 

This  little  volume  contains  the  questions  used  in  the  examinations 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College  since  i860.  To  any  one  expecting 
to  enter  Harvard,  or  to  any  one  preparing  students  for  admission 
thereto,  this  volume  will  be  particularly  helpful. 

Studies  in  English  Literature.  By  M.  W.  Smith.  Cincinnati: 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

As  the  Journal  has  said  more  than  once,  it  is  much  better  to  study 
a  few  authors  exhaustively,  than  to  gain  a  smattering  knowledge  of  a 
hnndred.  The  tendency  has  for  some  time  been  in  this  direction. 
This  book  reaches  our  ideal.  Only  five  authors  are  studied :  Chau- 
cer, Spencer,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Milton.  The  author  has 
aimed  in  the  study  of  these  great  masters,  to  so  thoroughly  ground 
the  student  in  the  best  literature  that  he  will  have  a  taste  for  it.  amd 
that  he  will  be  able  to  go  on  in  the  work  by  himself. 

These  authors  use  English  words  in  their  original  signification, 
and  thus  they  form  the  foundation  for  all  future  study  of  the  language  ;■ 
and  literature.    The  author,  his  times,  his  most  noted  contempora- ' 
ries,  his  works,  his  style,  are  all  critically  presented,  and  can  not  fail 
to  cultivate  in  the  student  a  critical  mind  and  a  desire  to  study  fur- 
ther the  best  English  authors.    The  Journal  heartily  commends  the ' 
book  and  its  methods  in  the  study  of  English  literature,  and  does  so 
without  any  mental  reservation. 
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Hand- Book  of  Artislic  Penmanship,  lately  issued  as  a  premium  in 
connection  with  the  Penman's  Art  Journal,  of  New  York,  is  "a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


If  you  wish  to  raise  a  club  for  the  Journal,  write  for  terms  to  agents. 

The  American  School  Book  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a  comparatively  new 
firm,  bat  it  publishes  an  excellent  list  of  books  and  deserves  liberal  patronage. 

Theo.  Pfafflin  &  Co ,  the  leading  Music  House  in  Indianapolis,  are  now  lo- 
cated at  82  and  84  North  Pennsylvania  street,  a  few  doors  north  of  their  old 
stand.  Persons  visiting  the  city  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  their  fine 
quarter!  and  examine  their  large  stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs. 

The  Teachers'  and  Students*  Library,  advertised  on  another  page, 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  teacher.    See  the  advertisement. 

Large  set  samples  of  our  New  School  Aids,  pretty  Reward  Cards,  School 
Reports,  etc.,  all  new  designs,  to  teachers  for  15  cents.     Stamps  taken. 
2^t  Phoenix  Publishing  Co.,  Warrtn,*Pa. 

Wanted. — Two  or  Three  good  General  Agents  to  handle  our  books,  be- 
gtnntog  January  first,  1883.  J.  M.  Olcott. 

Wanted. — A  few  more  local  Agents  to  take  Orders  for  The  People's  Cy- 
clopedia of  Universal  Knowledge, 
i-tf  Address  J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  American  Juvenile  Speaker  and  Songster  has  met  with  much 
Civor  wherever  tried,  and  only  needs  to  be  tested  to  prove  its  usefulness  in 
the  school-room.  Hear  what  others  say :  **  Your  Book  received,  and  is  a 
splendid  collection  of  music  and  selections.*' —  W,  A,  Ogden.  **  My  sister  is 
using  the  Book  I  purchased  of  you,  and  likes  it  VERY  MUCH  indeed." — An 
Iowa  Teacher,  A  number  of  others  might  be  given,  but  these  will  suffice. 
Order  a  dozen  copies  and  supply  your  school.  Sample,  40  cents.  $3.60  per 
dozen.  [10]  C.  A.  Fyke,  Hicksville,  O. 

CONSUMPTION  CURED.— An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice, 
having  had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a 
Bmple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption, 
BrMichitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections ;  also  a  pos- 
itive and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after 
having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has  felt  it 
his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive 
ind  a  desire  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send,  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for 
pRparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this 
foomal,  W.  A.  Notes,  149  Pouter's  Block,  Rochester,  N.  T.  13-6 
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EIIDnDE  EDUCATIONAL 
CUIlUrC     EXCURSIONS 

1888,  Comblnlnir  ITneqiiftlled  Advuitasmi 

S«nd  for  DeacriptiTe  Clrcnlar,  Free. 
S.  TOUBJSK,  Fnuklln  Square.  Boiton. 


*8E|fre»JiS!iJ1H!i 


NTXTLBD  **iJFR  ON  Tks    MfSlUlPPL" 


BNTXTLBD  «...  „     „*,     *-««      f—, n— r.n  w- 

A  rich  theme,  and  the  richest,  raciest  volume  of  all  theTWADT 
wries.    Characteristic  illustrations.     For  paiticolars  addfta 
FOB8HEE  A  MeHAKIN,  ^  .-  ^. . 


PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents'  Furnishing  Coods^  Trunks  &  Yalises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COLNTY,  IND, 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  1,  1881.        Winter  Term  Jan.  4,  1882. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modern  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,   a   Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday 
Morning,  September  i,  1881.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 

Tnltlon  Free.  Contingent  Fee,  ^3  per  term.  Library  Fee  required  of  all, 
50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  con(fitions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer,  LEMUEL  MOSS,  FrendemL 

August  18,  i88x.  l9-ly] 
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THE  IMAGINATION. 


[Ad  tddress  delivered  b  fore  the  State  Teachers'  Association  by  H.  S.  Tarbell, 
Superintendent  IndianapoUs  Public  Schools.] 

THE  power  of  the  mind  which  is  able  to  operate  upon  ele- 
ments furnished  by  the  memory  so  as  to  form  new  wholes 
from  their  parts,  we  call  imagination,  and  a  royal  faculty 
it  is.  In  ordinary  use  the  word  * '  imagination  "  carries  our  thoughts 
to  the  "poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  or  in  humbler  frame, 
to  the  boy  bestriding  his  stick,  which  he  calls  a  horse;  to  the  girt 
with  her  doll  which  is  to  her  beauty  and  companionship.  We 
forget  the  solid  grounds  which  it  treads  between  these  limits,  and 
how  largely  it  enters  into  all  our  mental  action.  It  is  so  protean 
in  its  manifestations  that  no  part  of  our  mental  furnishing  has 
been  more  variDUsly  described. 

I  think  we  shall  be  near  the  truth  if  we  describe  the  imagina- 
tion as  the  faculty  which  t^kes  the  concepts  existing  in  the  mind, 
and  selecting  according  to  its  own  laws  elements  from  several, 
con)bines  them  into  new  wholes.  It  may  also,  like  a  lens,  mag- 
nify any  object  it  chooses.  It  is  the  faculty  of  ideal  creativeness ; 
the  power  of  mental  re-combination,  the  magnifying  and  the  min- 
ifying |x)wer.  It  gives  us  the  unknown  in  anilogy  to  the  known; 
h  represents  the  future  in  terms  of  the  past,  the  distant  in  resem- 
blance to  the  n^r.  In  short,  amplifies  our  mental  life  and  gives 
it  range  in  time,  spice,  and  intensity.    By  its  power  of  introduc- 
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ing  additional  qualities,  it  gives  life  and  interest  to  inanimate 
objects  and  makes  nature  vocal  with  harmony  and  truth.  It 
makes  intelligible  truths  descend  into  the  forms  of  sensible  na- 
ture and  so  dwell  in  habitations  convenient  to  our  visits.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  faculties  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit 
Perception  and  memory  put  forth  their  leaves  earlier ;  but  judg- 
ment  and  reason  are  plants  of  later  growth. 

The  child's  life  is,  to  the  imagination,  a  congenial  soil,  and  an 
exuberant  growth  comes  in  all  rich  natures.  Youth  is  the  period 
of  acquisition ;  and  perception  and  imagination  are  the  two  ser- 
vants who  fill  the  mental  storehouse.  For  the  young  these  ser- 
vants work  diligently,  but  must  be  humored  somewhat,  if  thej 
do  their  best  The  child  must  put  his  own  fancy  into  his  play- 
thing before  it  fully  satisfies  him.  The  crooked  stick  is  a  better 
horse  than  the  affair  with  rockers. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  impulses  to  action  is  the  sense  of 
delight  in  the  products  of  one's  own  activity.  Nothing  else 
seems  so  much  one's  own  as  his  own  ideal  creations.  Imagina- 
tion, therefore,  gives  the  best  development  to  the  sense  of  d^ 
light  in  action.  It  has  a  perceptive  power  as  well  as  a  creative. 
It  looks  upon  the  world  and  in  all  things  reads  the  underlying 
thought.  Imagination,  the  clear-sighted  eye  of  the  mind,  sees 
through  the  transparent  covering  of  the  thing  the  thought  em- 
balmed in  it.  When  we  see  a  man's  face  we  read  there  a  history. 
We  see  his  struggles  and  know  whether  he  has  warred  with  sen- 
suality, or  selfishness,  or  ambition,  and  whether  he  has  lost  or 
won. 

Kepler,  gazing  long  and  thoughtfully  at  the  stars,  read  there 
the  laws  of  their  motion  and  revealed  to  man  what  had  been 
known  to  God  only.  Reverently  he  exclaims,  '*0  God,  I  think 
Thy  thoughts  after  Thee."  The  Hebrew  Psalmist,  with  the  same 
devotion,  tells  us  that  ''night  unto  night  showeHi  knowledge." 
These  are  illustrations  of  the  penetrating  power  of  the  imaginative 
eye.  Imagination  is  the  torch- bearer  showing  the  way  to  reasoo, 
who  follows  her  haltingly  with  measuring  line  and  compass.  It  ti 
the  current  of  electricity  which,  carried  to  the  platinum  points  of 
the  senses,  irradiates  the  dark  world. 
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Things  express  God's  thought  as  words  do  our's.     The  poet 
vho  would  show  us  the  beauty  of  the  sunset  takes  up  into  his 
soul  the  indwelling  spirit  of  beauty  in  the  scene,  and  then  in 
words  through  whose  transparent  forms  we  see  the  hues  of  the 
gorgeous  sky,  creates  an  embodiment  for  this  spirit.    This  recre- 
ation,  like  a  free  translation,  has  the  clear  words  expressed,  and 
the  doubtful,  untranslatable  ones  omitted,  and  so  gives  us  a  par- 
agraph in  which  we  see  the  thought  much  better  than  in  the 
original  text  irom  which  the  poet  read,  and  it  becomes  to  us 
truer  and  fuller  than  our  own  meager  translation. 
.  But  besides  these  thoughts  already  bodied  forth  in  nature  are 
thoughts  born  in  the  soul  itself — souls  they  are  as  yet  unclothed 
with  bodies.    The  imagination  seizes  upon  the  fiittest  body  for 
the  new  soul,  and  so  enshrines  it.     Thus  all  moral  terms,  all 
forms  of  spiritual  thought  will  be  found  to  be  borrowed  or  appro- 
priated from  the  world  of  sense.     It  is  the  imagination  which 
thus  finds  dwelling  places  for  our  ideas  and  becomes  the  organ- 
izing power  which  establishes  our  language  and  gives  words 
their  contents.     From  the  higher  language  of  the  supersensible 
world  we  are  debarred  except  as  imagination  opens  the  way. 
All  this  higher  language  is  formed  from  the  materials  of  the 
lower  by  the  assimilating  power  of  the  imagination  as  the  foliage 
of  the  tree  is  formed  from  air  and  earth  by  the  organizing  life 
within  it.    When  the  imagination  of  a  race  using  a  language  has 
ceased  to  vitalize  it,  it  is  dying,  if  not  dead.     The  bodies  of 
thought  may  be  recognized  by  us  and  the  memories  of  the  sweet 
spirits  within  them  may  come  to  us,  but  those  spirits  are  gone — 
we  commune  with  them  no  more. 

While  the  imagination  of  the  race  has  thus  bodied  forth  its 
highest  thought,  only  that  of  the  individual  can  make  them  fresh 
and  living  to  himself. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  imagination  as  an  early  devel- 
oping power;  and  yet  for  its  sustained  exercise  considerable 
maturity  and  culture  are  required.  It  is  fancy  rather  than  im- 
agination which  shows  its  sportive  light  in  the  eyes  of  our  chil- 
dren. Fancy,  as  I  understand  and  use  the  term,  is  the  pure  and 
* 

iimple  form  of  the  power,  its  original  development.     Imagina- 
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tion  is  fancy  sustained  by  the  will  and  guided  by  the  judgment 
Fancy  is  sportive  imagination;  imagination . is  serious  fancy. 
The  one  is  the  spark  from  the  anvil ;  the  other,  the  fabricated 
form.  Fancy  is  the  unbroken  colt;  imagination  the  well-trained 
horse.  Fancy  is  our  Simian  ancestor  dwelling  in  the  leafy  tr^; 
imagination  is  the  modern  citizen  in  his  well-constructed  house. 
Imitating  Dr.  Johnson,  we  may  say,  if  the  flights  of  fancy  are 
higher,  imagination  continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  fancy's 
fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  imagination  the  heat  is  more  regular 
and  constant.  It  is  fancy,  rather  more  than  imagination,  which 
Shakespeare  describes  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  when  he 
says: 

"  Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brfiins. 
Such  shaping  fanta.stics  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact; 
One  bees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold — 
That  is  the  madman ;  the  lover  all  as  frantic . 
Sees  Helen's  heauiy  in  a  brow  of  Egypt; 
The  poet*8  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven; 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

One  reason  why  the  child  shows  so  much  more  fully  than  the 
adult  his  fancies  is,  he  has  a  less  vivid  sense  of  reality.  Judg- 
ment and  experience  do  not  curb  his  flights.  To  him  the  line 
between  the  real  world  and  the  ideal  is  a  shadowy  one ;  just  as 
we  scarcely  know  at  times  whether  we  are  waking  or  dreaming. 
If  the  child's  fancy  draws  its  heat  from  pure  sources  its  ebulli- 
tions will  clarify  the  nature.     In  their  childhood,  nations  create 

• 

their  gods.  Again,  the  feelings  of  children  are  more  intense 
than  ours,  unless  we  become  stirred  to  our  heart's  core,  as  we 
rarely  do.  How  we  loved  and  hated  when  we  were  young. 
How  burned  our  indignation  at  wrongs  against  which  we  now 
scarcely  protest.  This  intensity  is  really  a  quality  dependent  od 
the  imagination.  The  child  embodies  virtues  and  nobilities  in 
its  friends  until  the>  become  deified.     So,  the  lover.     A  really 
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warm  heart  can  coexist  only  with  an  imaginative  brain.  The 
child  often  lives  an  ideal  life  and  swells  with  aspirations  the 
noblest.  Let  such  aspirations  be  cherished.  The  dreams  of  the 
boy  may  become  the  purposes  of  the  man. 

Do  you  remember  how  your  school-boy  training  companies 
fired  you  with  military  ardor  ? 

**  O,  were  you  ne'er  a  school-boy, 
And  did  ye  never  train, 
And  feel  that  swelling  of  the  heart 
'   Ye  ne'er  shall  feel  again  ?  " 

It  is  the  satisfaction  which  the  mind  takes  in  the  creations  of 
fancy  that  often  throws  a  glamour  around  things  in  themselves 
repulsive.  The  horrid  gargoyles  on  churches  and  fountains 
please  us  because  we  see  them  to  be  the  creations  of  the  imag- 
ination. It  is  \he'imag€  of  danger  which  pleases.  The  unim« 
aginative  man  never  delights  in  adventure. 

If  reason  be  the  king,  imagination  is  the  queen  of  the  faculties, 
and  her  favorites  rise  faster  in  the  realm  than  any  others.  Mem- 
ory may  be  the  mirror  in  which  we  see  the  past^  but  imagination 
is  the  kaleidoscope  which  gives  us  visions  of  beauty  and  sym- 
metry the  mirror  never  shows. 

Preceding  the  action  of  the  imagination  and  conditioning  it, 
come  perception  and  memory;  by  its  side  works  reason;  and 
over  all  is  will.  It  is  imagination  which  gives  foresight.  The 
ancients  so  valued  foresight  as  the  guardian  and  civilizer  of  man 
that  they  gave  the  name  Prometheus  (foresight)  to  the  only  god 
who  seemed  to  care  for  men,  who  brought  fire  from  heaven  for 
the  shivering  wretches,  taught  them  the  arts,  and  exposed  his  own 
life  in  their  behalf.  Foresight  is  possible  only  when  the  imag- 
ination gives  the  mind  beforehand  the  images  of  the  things  that 
are  to  be.  Looking  at  these  images  the  mind  can  study  their 
details  and  determine  the  requisites  for  their  realization.  An 
unimaginative  man  neglects  to  provide  for  some  contingency ; 
some  essential  to  success  is  omitted.  The  unexpected  happens 
to  him.  All  great  strategists,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  have 
been  men  of  active  imagination. 
Those  who  would  deal  successfully  with  others,  need  the 
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power  of  entering  into  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  purposes. 
Only  when  you  put  yourself  in  his  place  by  the  transporting 
force  of  imagination,  can  you  judge  his  cause  or  read  his  heart 
Men  harshly  just  are  of  unimaginative  mould.  Reason  gives 
them  the  wide  relationships  and  links  the  acts  to  the  unbending 
verities,  but  sees  not  as  imagination  would  the  modifying  cir- 
cumstances. Without  imagination,  man  is  a  cold,  plodding, 
humdrum  being,  working  like  a  machine,  juiceless  and  well-nigh 
joyless.  The  imagination  lifts  the  mind  from  the  actual  and 
carries  it  to  the  realms  of  ideal  creation.  It  adds  force  to  rea- 
soning, elevation  to  character,  gives  anticipation  its  power,  spurs 
on  the  sober  pacing  judgment,  opens  the  hand  of  charity,  gives 
conscience  its  edge,  prayer  its  wings,  and  life  its  light. 

No  one  ever  succeeds  in  personal  improvement  without  a 
standard  to  which  he  constantly  strives  to  ^ift  himself.  This 
ideal  is  the  rainbow  of  promise,  ever  advancing  and  alluring. 
The  elements  of  this  ideal  will  depend  upon  the  character  and 
surroundings  of  the  individual ;  but  the  completeness  and  defi- 
niteness  of  it,  thtf  constancy  and  force  with  which  it  will  appeal 
to  him  depends  upon  the  power  of  the  constructive  imagination. 
Our  ethical  ideal  is  always  something  higher  than  our  life.  Bf 
our  imagination  we  rise  above  experience  and  the  level  of  dailf 
living  to  what  might  be  and  ought  to  be.  How  much  we  are 
elevated  by  this  ideal,  by  this  view  of  ourselves  in  our  possibil- 
ities let  every  one  answer,  but  notice  that  to  the  imagination  we 
are  indebted  for  this  elevating  influence.  Indeed,  all  human  pro* 
gress  is  conditioned  on  the  inspiring  influence  of  imagination. 
All  our  worship  is  likewise  thus  conditioned.  Our  conception 
of  Deity  is  built  up  in  the  revolving  years  by  this  plastic  power. 
As  it  is  written,  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  so  the  mind 
shall  not  thrive  on  facts  alone.  The  True  is  joined  by  the  Beau- 
tiful to  the  good,  and  we  are  more  likely  to  come  to  the  dwelling* 
place  of  the  good  by  the  path  of  the  beautiful  than  by  the  fcr^- 
way  of  the  true. 

To  conceive  of  imagination  merely  as  the  power  of  embellidKJ 
ment  and  gratification  of  the  sesthetic  taste  is  to  give  it  a  ier^l 
restricted  field.     More  than  to  any  other  faculty  we  apply  ^ 
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term  genius  to  the  largely  developed  imagination.  Its  products 
are  often  truer  than  the  truth.  Insight  is  the  result  of  its  pos- 
session. It  is  the  quality  of  the  products  of  imaginative  genius 
to  be  true,  in  many  senses,  and  through  a  large  range  in  hight  and 
depth.  So  the  Bible,  so  Shakespeare,  are  books  which  give  you 
clear  thought  and  truth,  whether  you  glance  along  their  surface^ 
look  threugh  their  mass,  or  explore  their  depths. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  imagination  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
art,  and  makes  the  distinction  between  tlie  copyist  and  the  crea- 
ator.  Its  exercise  upon  works  of  art  is  productive  of  refinement 
of  taste  and  elevation  of  character.  It  may  be  used  to  turn  the 
mind  from  things  base  and  narrowing  to  those  higher  and  purer 
emotions  which  give  to  human  life  its  best  pleasures,  and  to  hu- 
man character  its  grandest  excellencies. 

Taking  a  view  some  will  deem  more  practical,  let  us  consider 
for  ?  moment  how  dependent  upon  his  imagination  the  work- 
man is  for  his  skill.  Hugh  Miller  tells  us  that  among  his  fellow- 
workmen  was  one  who  always  surpassed  him  in  the  amount  ac- 
complished. He  was  no  stronger,  nor  more  industrious,  nor 
apparently  more  skillful,  but  night  by  night  showed  to  Miller's 
great  vexation  a  greater  number  of  stones  hammered  for  the 
arch.  After  much  perplexity,  Miller  tells  us  he  accounted  for 
this  on  discovering  that  this  workman  had  a  power  superior  to 
bis  own  of  seeing  within  the  rough  stone  the  outline  of  the  fin- 
ished form,  and  so  was  able  to  make  his  blows  tell  better. 

There  are  few  types  of  mind  among  men.  Those  whose 
thoughts  are  occupied  with  sense  perceptions,  and  their  mental 
associations  those  of  contiguity  of  time  and  space.  A  second 
class,  with  lively  imaginations  but  no  depth,  play  among  these 
surface  things  and  group  them  into  shapes,  fantastic,  odd,  inter- 
esting and  unreliable.  Then  there  are  those  who  see  the  general 
truth  involved  in  every  particular,  who  look  beneath  the  surface 
of  things,  whose  mental  habits  of  association  are  those  of  cause 
and  effect.  These  are  broader  minds.  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
Sir  Wm  Hamilton  are  examples  of  the  deeper  men  of  this  class. 
The  fourth  and  highest  class  are  those  who  combine  the  clear 
sense-perceptions  of  the  first  class,  and  the  lively  imagination 
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the  second,  with  the  profound  generalizations  of  the  third,  and 
hence  are  able  upon  the  plane  of  the  common  mind  to  embodj 
in  sensible  forms  their  deep  philosophy.  Examples  of  sudi 
minds  are  Darwin,  Shakespeare,  and  (I  mean  no  irreverance) 
Jesus  Christ.  The  common  people  hear  them  gladly  and  the 
philosophers  study  them  with  profit. 

Each  class  has  its  own  limitations  widely  differing.  If  we 
dwell  in  the  ordinary  concrete,  we  are  common-place ;  if  we  d^ 
scend  to  the  general,  we  are  dry.  Only  by  abstracting  from  the 
concrete  the  general  truth  it  contains,  and  then  rehabilitating  it 
in  the  ideal  concrete  can  we  escape  these  limitations.  Every 
great  work  of  art  individualizes  the  general;  and  so  has  the  value 
of  the  general  and  the  interest  of  the  special. 

In  the  dec^ree  in  which  one  has  imagination,  in  that  degree  is 
he  interesting.  Burke  was  an  orator  profound  in  thought  hot 
lacking  imagination,  and  of  him  Goldsmith  said : 

"  Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearenc,  still  went  on  refining, 
Aad  thought  of  convincing  while  they  thought  of  dining." 

A  speech  should  be  like  a  pond  lily.  It  may  derive  its  strength 
from  the  depths,  but  all  its  beauty  and  value  should  lie  on  the 
surface. 


WHERE  DOES  THE  DAY  BEGIN  ? 


EUGENE   MUELLER. 


N' 


ow,  sir,  here  is  a  question  that  will  get  you  and  the  whole 
fraternity,  I  think.  I  heard  it  in  the  wilds  of  the  West, 
and  it  was  without  an  answer.  No  matter  whether  it  be 
new  or  old,  it  is  the  most  puzzling  question  I  ever  heard.  Sev* 
eral  lawyers,  doctors,  and  ministers  could  not  explain  it. 

A  man  leaves  Indianapolis  at  1 2  m.  to-day  and  travels  wttt- 
ward  directly  under  the  sun,  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  a 
thouband  miles  per  hour.  To-day  is  Friday — he  knows  that— 
and  when  he  gets  to  Denver  he  is  told  it  is  12  m., -Friday;  at 
San  Francisco  he  is  told  the  same  thing,  and  in  Japan,  too, 
probably.     When  he  gets  to  Indianapolis  again  he  is  told  it  is 
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Saturday  noon — 13  m.  Kow»  sir»  the  question  is,  where  will  he 
meet  the  first  man  who  will  say  it  is  Saturday  ?  He  must  have 
met  him  before  he  got  to  Indianapolis,  because  when  it  is  i  a  m. 
Friday  at  Indianapolis  it  is  about  12:46  p.  m.  in  New  York,  and 
most  have  been  i  it  m.  when  the  man  passed  there,  and  so  on. 
How  can  this  be  straightened  out  and  explained  ? 

K  this  proposed  traveller  from  Indianapolis  west  with  the  sun 
should  be  able  to  call  for  the  day  loud  enough  for  all  the  persons 
on  his  right  and  left  to  hear  him,  after  leaving  the  United  States 
the  first  response,  Saturday  noon,  would  come  from  the  Russians 
at  Behring  Strait,  and  from  the  British  on  Chatham  Island.  He 
vould  hear  both  Friday  noon  and  Saturday  noon,  until  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Japan,  when  all  would  answer,  Saturday 
noon. 

The  change  of  date  is  explained  in  but  few  text-books,  and 
questions  about  the  International  Date  Line  are  often  asked,  but 
are  seldom  answered.  The  following  gives  a  few  facts,  and  may 
clear  up  some  of  the  difficulties : 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  causes  the  change  of 
day  and  night;  it  also  brings  about  a  difference  in  the  hour  of 
the  day  of  two  places  that  are  east  and  west  of  each  other. 
Places  north  and  south  of  each  other,  or  lying  on  the  same  me- 
ridian,  will  have  the  same  time.  At  Leipsic  and  Venice  the 
clocks  show  the  same  hour ;  the  same  is  true  at  Memphis  and 
New  Orleans,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yenesei  and  Madras* 
But  on  account  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  from  west  to  east  the 
place  to  the  east  will  have  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset  before  its 
more  western  neighbor.  This  will  amount  to  four  minutes  in 
time  for  every  degree  of  distance  traveled.  Thus,  when  it  is 
6  a.  m.  at  Indianapolis,  it  is  12  m.  at  Paris,  and  5  p.  m.  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yenesei. 

For  this  reason  a  ship  sailing  from  the  east  to  the  west  would, 
on  its  arrival  at  the  starting  place,  be  a  whole  day  behind  in  its 
date.  The  clocks  would  be  fast  one  hour  for  every  15  degrees 
traveled,  and,  being  set  back,  would  lose  34  hours  for  the  360 
degrees  traveled  around  the  earth.  In  reality  the  ship  and  its 
passengers  have  lost  one  rotation  of  the  earth.     If  the  ship  sail 
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to  the  east,  on  its  arrival  at  the  starting  point,  its  date  would  be 
one  day  ahead.  The  ship  has  made  one  more  rotation  than  the 
earth  around  its  axis. 

The  first  ones  to  experience  this  were  Elcano  and  his  com- 
panions, who  landed  Thursday,  July  lo,  1522,  on  the  island 
Santiago,  of  the  Cape  Verd  group,  with  the  Victoria,  the  last  r^ 
maining  ship  of  Magellan's  expedition.  Elcano's  log-book 
showed  Wednesday,  July  9,  1522.  On  the  return  of  these  first 
circumnavigators  of  our  globe  to  Spain,  the  Venetian  Embassa- 
dor Contarini  offered  the  correct  explanation  for  the  'Most  day.'* 
He  was  derided  and  laughed  at  by  the  wise  men  of  Salamanca. 
Yet,  two  hundred  years  before  the  Arabian  scholar,  Abulseda, 
(1273-1331)  had  foretold  this  result.  He  said:  ^'Suppose  two 
persons  make  a  journey  around  the  world,  one  to  the  east  and 
one  to  the  west.  On  their  return  home,  the  one  who  went  to 
the  east  would  find  his  date  one  day  ahead,  while  the  one  goin^ 
to  the  west  would  find  his  date  one  day  behind." 

When  it  is  Monday.  March  12th,  12  m.  at  Indianapolis,  it  is 
Tuesday,  March  13th,  i  o'clock  a.  m.  at  Behring  Strait  There 
exists  on  our  globe  a  difference  not  only  in  the  hour  of  the  day, 
but  also  in  the  name  and  the  date  of  the  day ;  and  this  is  found 
between  places  having  a  sufficient  difference  in  longitude. 

Let  us  station  ourselves  at  any  point,  for  example  at  Indiani- 
polis,  during  12  o'clock  noon,  and  think  of  the  time  at  the  cities 
near  the  fortieth  parallel.  Going  eastward  we  will  meet  with 
cities  where  it  is  already  afternoon,  and  coming  to  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eightieth  meridian  we  find  it  just  midnight  In  a  mo- 
ment the  next  day  will  begin  here.  Going  westward  we  find  it 
to  be  morning,  and  coming  to  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth 
meridian,  we  find  it  to  be  midnight  of  the  previous  day.  lu  a 
moment  the  present  day  will  begin  here.  Then  for  this  point 
180  degrees  to  the  east  and  180  degrees  to  the  west,  there. are 
two  ways  of  reckoning  the  time,  which  differ  by  24  hours.  For 
this  point  there  must  be  two  different  dates  and  days  of  the  week 
But  a  point  on  the  earth  can  have  only  one  definite  day.  There- 
fore there  must  be  on  every  parallel,  for  what  is  true  of  the  for- 
tieth is  also  true  of  every  other  parallel,  a  point  where  the  date 
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makes  a  leap  of  24  hours.  Two  places  on  opposite  sides  of  this 
changing  point,  though  differing  but  little  in  the  time  of  the  day, 
will  differ  in  the  name  and  the  date  of  the  day.  Persons  living 
at  these  points  are  not  always  aware  of  this  fact.  The  good 
father  Alphonsus  Sanctius,  who  once  lived  at  Manila  on  the 
island  of  Luzon,  near  the  Chinese  coast,  went  to  the  city  of 
Macao,  distant  only  half  an  hour,  where  he  expected  to  arrive 
on  the  second  of  May  and  to  celebrate  St.  Athanasius'  Day. 
On  landing  he  found  to  his  astonishment  that  the  Portugese 
priests  were  celebrating  St.  Dago's  Day  on  the  third  of  May. 

Several  questions  may  now  arise.  We  started  from  Indiana- 
polis ;  but  as  we  may  start  from  any  point  on  the  parallel,  the 
question  may  be  asked,  where  is  this  changing  point  of  the  day 
really  found  on  this  parallel.  As  such  a  parallel  may  be  drawn 
through  any  point  of  the  meridian,  there  will  be  a  number  of 
such  changing  points  between  the  north  and  the  south.  These 
points  may  be  connected  by  a  line,  a  line  that  marks  the  change 
of  date  on  the  earth.  The  questions  arising  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following :  Where  does  this  line  exist,  what  is  its  direc- 
tion and  form,  why  do  we  fiqd  it  there,  where  it  actually  is  found, 
as  theoretically  its  points  might  be  at  any  spot  of  the  earth  ? 

We  shall  not  find  this  line  in  £urope,  the  seat  of  modern  civ- 
ilization, where  the  ^l^ristian  method  of  reckoning  time  origi- 
nated and  whence  it  spread  in  all  directions ;  but  rather  in  that 
part  of  the  world  where  the  streams  of  emigration,  moving  partly 
to  the  east,  partly  to  the  west,  were  compelled  to  meet  on  the 
side  opposite  to  Europe ;  and  indeed  here,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
we  really  find  it.  The  local  time  of  these  places,  fixed  by  the 
passage  of  the  sun  over  the  meridian,  could  not  be  changed ; 
but  the  name  and  the  date  of  any  day  was  determined  evidently 
by  whether  the  place  received  its  reckoning  from  the  east  or  from 
the  west 

The  Spaniards  on  their  voyages  of  discovery  sailed  to  the  west 
around  South  America ;  they  entered  the  Pacific  from  the  east, 
and  their  islands  have  the  day  later  than  Europe.  The  Dutch, 
Portuguese,  and  English,  however,  took  the  opposite  direction 
and  sailed  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  entering  the  other 
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hemisphere  from  the  west,  and  their  islands  have  the  day  earlier 
than  Europe.  Thus  it  is  that  the  islands  occupied  by  the  Span- 
iards are  one  day  in  reckoning  behind  those  occupied  by  the 
Portugese  and  Dutch.  This  is  noticeable  especially  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Molluccas,  where  the  Spaniards  and  Portugese  are 
neighbors.  The  event  spoken  of  above  as  happening  at  Macao 
is  an  example. 

These  circumstances  determine  the  position  and  direction  of 
the  date  line.  It  passes  through  Behring  Strait,  west  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  east  of  Japan,  west  of  the  Philippines,  making 
at  this  point  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right,  then  north  of  Borneo,  New 
Guinea,  east  of  the  Solomon  and  Feejee  Islands,  crossing  the 
40th  degree  south  latitude  east  of  the  iSoth  meridian  east  from 
Greenwich.  If  on  the  east  of  this  line  it  is  Sunday,  the  first  of 
a  month,  west  of  it,  it  is  already  Monday  the  second. 

If  a  ship  which  is  making  a  voyage  around  the  world  wishes 
to  have  the  same  date  as  that  of  the  port  from  which  it  started, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a  day,  if  going  to  the  west,  and  to  drop  i 
day  if  going  to  the  east.  This  should  occur  on  passing  the  date 
line.  But  shipmasters  generally  make  the  correction  on  passing 
the  180th  meridian  from  Greenwich.  This  meridian  crosses  the 
date  line  near  its  most  eastern  points. 

Sailing  from  the  east  and  passing  the  meridian  Saturday,  June 
15th,  the  ship's  log-book  would  show  for  the  next  day  Monday, 
June  17th ;  there  would  be  no  Sunday  for  that  ship.  But  com- 
ing from  the  west  the  log-book  would  show  Friday  June  14th, 
Saturday  June  i5ih  (1),  Saturday  June  15th  (II),  Sunday  June 
1 6th. 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  curve  of  the  date  line  it  may  hap- 
pen that  the  date  of  two  places  may  differ  as  much  as  two  days. 
Thus  Manila  to  the  east  of  this  line  and  Gilolo  to  the  west  of  it, 
differ  but  half  an  hour  in  the  time  of  the  day.  If  it  is  Sunday 
the  31st  December,  1882,  11:30  p.  m.  at  Manila,  it  is  12  Mat 
Gilolo  and  January  ist,  [883,  as  Gilolo  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line.  One  minute  later  it  is  11:31  p.  m.  Sunday  at  Manila, 
but  at  Gilolo  it  is  12:01  a.  m.  Tuesday,  January  2d,  1883. 
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As  the  date  line  does  not  coincide  with  any  meridian,  there 
must  be  some  point  which  receives  the  name  of  the  day  before 
all  others.  This,  most  likely,  is  Chatham  Island^  177  west  lon- 
gitude. The  Philippines,  123  east  longitude,  receive  the  name 
the  last.  The  name  of  the  day  remains  on  the  earth  at  present 
about  30  hours. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GOVERNING  POWER. 


BY   E.    E.    SMITH.  .    > 

THE  VINE  AND  ITS  BRANCHES. 

3.  Strength  of  Fiber — ^^ Backbone,** — If  there  be  no  strength 
in  the  fiber  of  the  vine,  it  is  likely  to  be  tossed  about  by  every 
wind  that  blows.  You  sit  down  expecting  to  enjoy  its  shade, 
and  the  slightest  breeze  exposes  you  to  the  glare  and  heat  of  the 
unwelcome  sun.  Or,  at  the  height  of  a  storm,  when  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  clinging  firm  to  its  own  supports  and  sustaining  its 
branches,  all  go  down  together  in  a  pitiful  wreck. 

So  in  the  school  there  must  be  a  uniformly  firm,  reliable,  con- 
trolling will,  to  which  in  all  rightful  things  other  wills  must  yield. 
If  possible,  this  submission  should  be  like  that  of  every  good 
citizen  to  lawful  authority — cheerfully  given  for  the  general  good. 
The  feeling  should  be  general  among  the  pupils  that  it  is  to  their 
advantage  for  self-culture,  to  their  advanMge  for  .progress  in  iheir 
studies,  and  to  their  advantage  for  accomplishing  the  objects 
aimed  at  in  their  school  fife,  that  they  should  be  controlled  and 
guided  in  the  things  that  are  for  their  good,  and  restrained  when 
tempted  through  ignorance  by  capri(  ious  ideas,  improper  desires, 
or  unworthy  motives. 

To  this  end  it  is  highly  important  that  there  be  uniformity  in 
the  duties  required  and  steadiness  in  the  control  exerted  by  the 
teacher.  The  pedagogue  who  is  stern,  exacting,  and  arbitrary 
on  one  day,  and  complacent,  indifferent,  and  **easy"  the  next, 
most  of  necessity  meet  with  trouble  in  his  empire.  If  it  is  not 
injurious  to  the  school  to  have  whispering,  a  little  disorder,  or  a 
litde  fun  to-day,  the  pupil  will  readily  conclude  that  it  is  not 
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wrong  to-morrow;  and. so,  when  the  fretful  temper  or  the  aroused 
conscience  of  the  teacher  hews  to  the  line  to-morrow,  the  pupil 
thinks  him  inconsistent  and  harsh,  and  rebels  at  the  restraiat 

If  you  take  a  fine  spirited  colt^  not  fully  broken  to  the  har- 
ness, and  let  him  trot  along  free  and  easy  one  minute  and  then 
whip  him  up  or  jerk  him  back  the  next;  if  you  tighten  the  check- 
rein  up  till  he  is  painfully  conscious  of  its  presence  to-day  and 
loosen  it  so  that  he  hardly  realizes  it  is  upon 'him  to-morrow;  if 
you  uniformly  back  him  into  the  shafts  one  week,  and  as  uni- 
formly pull  the  shafts  to  him  the  next ;  if  you  are  gentle  and 
forbearing  and  kind  with  him  at  one  time,  and  rough,  impatient 
and  cruel  toward  him  at  another — in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  yoo 
have  a  vicious,  balky,  headstrong  horse  that  will  sulk  or  kick 
out  of  the  traces  at  the  first  opportunity.  Now  child-nature  and 
colt-nature  are  not  unlike  in  these  matters.  A  quick  eye,  a 
steady  head,  a  firm  adherence,  and  an  unhesitating  requirement 
of  submission  to  the  law  of  right,  will  soon  lead  the  pupil  to  have 
confidence  in  your  integrity,  to  respect  your  decisions,  to  under- 
stand your  purposes,  and  to  work  harmoniously  with  you,  because 
he  realizes  that  it  is  to  his  own  interest  to  do  so. 

The  possession  of  ''backbone"  means  also  that  the  teacher 
shall  not  be  disturbed  or  turned  from  right  plans  of  government 
or  instruction  because  of  complaints  or  fault-finding  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  ignorant,  prejudiced,  or  desirous  of  having  "in- 
fluence." This  does  not  mean  that  no  attention  should  be  given 
to  these,  nor  that  respect  should  not  be  shown  to  the  opinions  of 
others  when  they  are  courteously  give%.  None  of  us  are  so  wise 
that  we  can  not  learn  from  others.  We  should  weigh  well  and 
honestly  both  our  own  plans  and  the  suggestions  of  others.  If 
we  are  right  unquestionably,  we  must  hold  to  our  course  or  de- 
cline the  responsibility  of  the  school.  If  we  are  wrong,  we  shoukl 
at  once  seek  the  opportunity  to  "let  ourselves  down  gracefully" 
in  all  cases  where  a  principle  is  involved.  If  it  is  a  mere  matt^ 
of  expediency,  it  is  often  wise  to  yield  temporarily  to  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  even  though  satisfied  of  their  erroneousness.  But 
whatever  course  is  taken  should  be  taken  in  a  straight-forward^ 
dignified,  manly  way.     There  should  be  neither  false  humiGty 
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DOT  unseemly  bombast  If  truth  and  right  are  with  us,  we  can 
afford  to  bide  our  time,  satisfied  with  our  own  self-respect  and 
with  the  opinion  of  others  that  we  are  honest  and  sincere. 

It  roust  be  apparent  that  the  teacher  who  is  wavering,  hesitat- 
ing, hunting  the  popular  side,  or  who  cowardly  dodges  respon- 
sibility, will  lose  the  respect  of  pupil  and  parent,  will  never  feel 
confident  of  being  on  the  winning  side,  will  be  frequently  incon- 
sistent and  vacillating,  and  will  arouse  in  the  school  distrust, 
dislike,  and  disorder.  ''Unstable  as  water,  he  can  not  excel." 
His  unwisdom  lies  in  the  fact  that  whatever  authority  he  exer- 
cises is  painfully  apparent,  whereas  the  control  of  the  skillful 
teacher  is  felt  rather  than  seen.  The  grasp  need  not  be  any  the 
less  firm  because  the  hand  is  gloved. 

4.  Fresh  Air — Pure  Life.^AW  human  life  is  associated. 
Oar  words,  our  deeds,  the  outcome  of  our  lives,  mark  greater 
or  lesser  epochs  in  human  history  according  to  our  associations. 
We  all  muddy  the  stream  some  from  which  those  that  come  after 
us  must  drink.  "He  that  says  he  has  done  no  sin  is  a  liar,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  him."  Yet  the  lonely,  unhonored,  unwept 
death  of  Benedict  Arnold  has  deterred  many  from  treason  to  friend 
or  country.  They  do  not  care  to  < '  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 
And  from  the  martyrdom  of  the  honored  and  loved  Lincoln  and 
Garfield  come  new  births  to  patriotism  in  the  Republic. 

The  vine  that  receives  no  fresh,  warm,  moisture-laden,  health, 
ful  air  must  sicken  and  its  branches  must  become  dwindled,  puny 
and  unproductive.  The  life  put  forward  as  a  model  (as  that  of 
the  teacher  is),  which  has  no  higher  aim  than  the  satisfaction  of 
animal  wants,  which  aspires  not  to  do  nobly  its  part  in  the  drama 
of  existence,  which  receives  no  inspirations  to  rise  to  the  hight 
of  the  great  argument  of  life  wherein  one  may  unselfishly  pour 
out  his  own  soul  that  the  current  of  all  life  may  be  raised  to  a 
higher  level, — such  a  life  is  a  failure  and  worse  than  a  failure. 
The  teacher  is  placed  before  the  child  not  merely  as  an  instruc- 
tor in  the  legal  branches,  but  as  a  guide  to  that  path  which  shall 
end  in  a  successful  life.  No  life  is  successful  whose  light  is  shut 
off  from  others  by  the  gates  of  death.  The  teacher  is  recreant 
to  the  trust  put  in  him  if  his  teaching  and  his  example  make  it 
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all  of  life  to  live.  The  age  in  which  we  live  is  devoted  too 
much  to  providing  for  temporal  pleasures.  From  dust  we  came 
and  to  dust  we  must  return^  but  that  is  no  reason  for  spending 
our  lives  groveling  in  the  dust.  Not  that  we  should  not  labor. 
The  man  is  false  to  his  manhood  and  the  woman  to  her  woman- 
hood who  does  not  cheerfully  take  up  and  bear  even  more  than 
a  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  life.  But  the  soul  should  not  be 
wrapped  up  in  these  things.  Immortality  is  its  heritage.  In 
youth,  the  imagination  is  already  reaching  out  toward  a  happf 
future.  Trustfulness  is  manifest.  The  teacher,  then,  must  go 
beyond  the  child's  understanding,  and,  with  the  aid  of  imagina- 
tion and  trust,  lead  it  to  the  highest  end  of  education — immor- 
tality. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  the  teacher's  character 
must  not  be  merely  negatively  good ;  it  must  show  a  positive, 
earnest,  personal  influence  for  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true.  He  does  not  put  up  the  whining  plea  of  Cain,  **AmI 
my  brother's  keeper"?  for  his  position  makes  him  responsible 
for  an  unnumbered  host  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  man.'  How 
careful,  then,  that  each  word,  each  familiar  expression,  each  act, 
should  speak  to  the  young  of  purity,  sweetness,  and  hopefulness! 
This  begets  trust.  And  are  we  not  all  willing  to  be  guided  bj 
those  in  whom  we  have  confidence  ? 

A  woman  of  many  words,  fond  of  gossip  and  current  rumors, 
but  not  of  bad  heart  or  intentions,  came  to  realize  that  she  had 
wounded  many  tender  spirits,  had  saddened  many  sensitive  lives, 
and  had  alienated  many  former  friends.  She  went  to  her  whit^ 
haired  pastor  whom  all  loved  as  *'a  man  after  God's  own  heart," 
and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  confessed  her  wrong  and  asked  if  he 
could  suggest  something  to  help  her  change  her  course.  The 
good  man  gave  her  a  small  bag  filled  with  feathers  and  told  her 
to  go  home  scattering  here  and  there  a  handful  of  the  feathers. 
She  did  so,  and  then  returned  to  him.  "Now,"  said  he,  *Make 
the  bag  and  gather  up  all  the  fe^ithcrrs  you  have  scattered."  She 
at  once  replied  that  it  Wds  impossible.  The  winds  had  tossed 
the  feathers  hither  and  thither,  separated  them  the  one  from  the 
other,  and  uken  many  far  beyond  her  reach.     '*Sc/'  said  be» 
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"is  it  with  the  words  you  utter.  The  breath  of  men  scatter  thein 
fa  and  wide,  disconnect  and  distort  them,  and  they  can  never 
come  back  to  you.  They  become  factors  in  the  lives  of  others." 
The  incident  has  its  own  moral. 

Oat  of  the  good  influence  of  a  pure  life  will  gradually  but 
sorely  grow  that  most  powerful  factor  in  school  government,  a 
''school  conscience."  Imperceptibly  but  not  the  less  firmly  will 
the  law  of  right  be  fixed  in  each  pupil's  mind  as  the  gauge  by 
which  he  shall  .measure  his  own  actions  and  the  actions  of  his 
mates.  This  results  in  loyalty  to  the  school,  a  jealous  care  that 
nothing  shall  injure  its  reputation,  and  a  hearty  desire  to  be  co- 
laborers  with  the  teacher  in  securing  results  worthy  of  approval. 
The  teacher  who  creates  this  feeling  and  justly  and  wisely  uses 
it,  has  a  moral  force  in  his  government  which  few  pupils  will  care 
to  face.  The  one  who  is  indolent,  insubordinate  or  disrespectful 
is  regarded  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  school, 
and  receives  neither  S3rmpathy  nor  support  from  his  fellows. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  that  life  which  is  actuated  by  the 
noblest  purposes  must  ever  accomplish  the  highest  results.  If, 
whilst  we  till  the  soil  of  the  fields  and  forget  not  seed-time  and 
harvest,  our  eyes  look  not  beyond  the  fences  that  hem  us  in,  we 
are  but  slaves.  The  body  is  master,  and  life  is  but  a  dreary 
round  of  toil,  anxiety,  weariness,  and  sorrow.  We  must  not  be 
'' vine-dressers  and  husbandmen  who  think  the  com  we  grind 
and  the  grapes  we  crush  better  than  the  gardens  of  angels  upon 
the  slopes  of  Eden";  nor  must  we  be  ''hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  who  think  the  wood  we  hew  and  the  water  we 
draw  better  than  the  pine  forests  that  cover  the  mountains  like 
the  shadow  of  God,  or  the  great  rivers  that  move  like  His  eter- 
nity." The  higher  we  dimb  towards  infinite  truth,  the  broader 
will  be  our  Tiew  of  human  life  and  the  clearer  our  conceptions 
of  the  providential  care  and  designs  of  Him  "who  doeth  all 
things  weU/' 

In  all  this  work,  the  child  is  treated  as  father  of  the  man,  and 
the  aim  is  to  make  him  an  honorable,  God-fearing,  man-loving, 
conscientiotis  citizen.    The  disposition  to  obey  properly  consti- 
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tuted  authority,  to  be  just  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellowi  and  to 
perform  faithfully  every  obligation  falling  upon  him,  makes  a 
citizen  into  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  the  Republic  and  die 
happiness  of  its  people  may  be  safely  entrusted. 

[  To  be  finished  next  month  ^ 

PUEDUB  UnIVBRSITY. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

This  Dtpartmcat  is  conducted  bj  Gbo.  P.  Bkown,  President  Stmu  NohmI  SckooL 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 


1/  

SCHOOL  EDUCATION  is  what  the  pupil  does  for  himself  and 
what  is  done  for  him  by  others  in  the  school  to  prepaze 
him  for  rational  self-activity  in  the  other  institutions  of 
society.  It  has  been  shown  that  one  purpose  of  all  human  insti- 
tutions is  education ;  and  that  the  school  differs  from  the  others  in 
that  the  sole  purpose  is  education,  and  in  that  it  deals  with  imma- 
ture minds  with  the  design  of  preparing  them  for  rational  self-ac- 
tivity when  they  shall  have  arrived  at  maturity.  The  other  iostito- 
tions, — the  business  world,  the  state,  the  church,  etc.— are  the 
university  into  which  each  person  must  pass  from  the  school,  and 
in  which  he  must  carry  forward  his  education.  Whatever  exer- 
cise in  the  school  brings  the  pupil  on  in  this  preparation  ti  a 
practical  exercise. 

The  school  seeks  to  realize  this  its  ultimate  purpose  of  prepa* 
ration  for  self-direction,  by  seeking  to  realize  as  its  imT»^5>^iate 
purpose  three  things,  viz.: 

I.  The  first  and  most  important  aim  of  the  school  is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  will.  This  is  essential  to  any  rational  selfdirectioD. 
This  includes  the  education  of  the  will  (i)  to  hold  the  mind  tp 
the  performance  of  correct  intellectual  processes  through  whidi 
the  mind  shall  become  master  of  the  material  world  and  the  worid 
of  thpught ;  and  (2)  to  hold  the  mind  to  the  performance  of  moral 
duties,  through  which  it  shall  become  habituated  to  limit  in 
conduct  by  the  rights  of  others. 
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3.  The  second  immediate  purpose  of  the  school  is  the  train- 
ing of  the  mind  in  proper  processes  of  acquisition  and  reflection. 
The  untrained  intellect  is  bewildered  and  overcome  by  the  mul- 
tiplidtj  of  things;  the  trained  intellect  can  reduce  this  chaos  of 
multiplicity  to  an  organized  unity  and  thus  master  it  This  power 
b  acquired  by  the  mind's  being  led  in  accordance  with  proper 
methods  in  its  processes  of  acquisition  and  reflection.  It  is  the 
method  of  acquiring  that  is  of  more  importance  than  the  fact 
acquired ;  the  doing  that  is  of  more  value  than  the  thing  done. 

3.  The  third  immediate  purpose  of  the  school  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  useful  knowledge.  Discipline  of  will  and  of  intellect  will 
will  result  just  as  certainly  from  a  correct  method  of  acquiring 
«es/ix/ knowledge,  as  knowledge  that  is  useless.  The  information 
gtined  in  the  school  should  be  of  that  kind  that  can  be  used  in  ' 
practice.  This  is  the  significance' of  the  popular  demand  for  a 
a  "fnactical  education."  The  general  public  has  never  ^topped 
to  analyse  the  purpose  of  the  school.  In  their  estimation  its 
purpose  is  to  impart  useful  knowledge ;  and  this  they  think  con- 
stimtes  a  practical  education.  But  the  more  thoughtful  investi- 
gator sees  that  the  really  practical  education  is  that  training  of 
will  and  of  intellect  which  gives  its  possessor  power  over  the 
world,  and  over  himself.  He  sees  moreover  that  the  knowledge 
acquired  during  this  process  of  training,  should  be  a  part,  and 
a  fundamental  part  of  that  great  inheritance  of  knowledge  which 
every  truly  useful  man  must  enter  into  possession  of. 


f^  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 


Thk  laws  of  a  school,  like  those  of  every  other  thing,  must  be 
discovered  by  a  study  of  its  nature  and  purpose.  A  law  is  not 
a  rule  of  action  imposed  upon  the  school  nrom  without,  which 
the  teacher  can  enact  or  repeal  at  will.  It  inheres  in  the  organ- 
isation and  is  as  fixed  and  necessary  as  the  institution  itself. 
Without  it  the  institution  <  could  not  exist  The  teacher  is  sub- 
ject to  these  laws  as  much  as  is  the  pupil.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
^acbcr  to  discover  and  state  these  laws  and  to  enforce  them. 
This  is  his  function  as  a  part  of  the  organism.     He  can  not  fail 
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in  the  performance  of  his  duties  with  less  injury  to  the  school 
than  can  the  pupil  in  the  performance  of  his. 

Great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  teacher.  He  must  dis* 
cover,  state  and  enforce  the  rules  or  laws  of  the  school  of  which 
he  forms  so  iipportant  a  part.  School  government  is  therefore 
of  the  type  of  absolute  monarchy.  Any  attempt  to  make  repub- 
licanism or  democracy  the  principle  of  school  government  must 
resillt  in  failure.  In  a  democracy  it  is  the  people  who  discover 
and  state  the  laws  of  the  institution  in  .which  they  live.  In  a 
republic  it  is  the  people  through  their  representatives  who  do 
this*  This  assumes  that  each  individual  has  sufficient  informa- 
tion and  education  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at  a  correct  decision 
as  to  the  laws  that  inhere  in  the  state,  and  must  be  obeyed  if  the 
government  is  to  be  strong  and  free.  No  such  assumption  can 
be  made  concerning  the  pupils*of  a  school.  They  are  in  a  state 
of  non-a|;e, — of  ignorance  and  of  immaturity  of  mind, — which 
wholly  unfits  them  to  discover  and  state  the  laws  of  the  school, 
or  make  a  rational  enforcement  of  them. 

« 

But,  while  this  is  true,  it  is  of  great  aid  to  the  teacher  to  be 
able  to  show  clearly  to  the  school  that  what  he  proclaims  as  the 
law  of  the  school  is  really  such.  The  teacher's  adminbtratioD 
of  the  government  is  greatly  strengthened  by  being  able  to  carry 
with  him  whatever  of  reason  and  judgment  the  pupils  possess. 
But  impulse  and  caprice  determine  the  conduct  of  the  children 
more  than  reason,  and  it  is  through  authority  rationally  exercised 
that  the  child  is  brought  most  safely,  happily,  and  speedily  from 
the  state  of  unreason  to  that  of  reason. 

These  thoughts  suggest  the  need  that  the  teacher  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  schooL  Without 
correct  notions  in  regard  to  these  it  is  impossible  that  he  shall 
be  able  to  discover  and  state  the  true  laws  of  thp  school. 


Is  siltnce  a  law  of  the  school  ?  Whether  *'  yes  "  or  ''no"  shall 
be  the  answer  will  depend,  first,  upon  the  kind  of  school.  Si- 
lence is  not  the  law  of  the  kindergarten.  The  purposes  for 
which  silence  should  be  enforced  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  the 
purposes  of  the  kindergarten. 
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It  will  depend,  in  the  second  place,  upon  what  we  put  into 
our  definition  of  silence.     If  by  silence  is  meant  no  noise,  then 
we  have  only  the  silence  of  one  sense, — the  ear.    But  if  by  silence 
we  mean  the  non-action  of  all  the  senses,  then  we  have  secured 
the  most  favorable  condition  for  the  exercise  of  reflection.    The 
development  of  the  power  to  reflect  is  one  important  result  of 
school  training,  but  it  must  not  be  begun  too  soon.     In  reflec- 
tion the  mind  deals  not  with  external,  objective  things,  but  with 
internal,  subjective  things  or  ideas.    It  is  through  reflection  that 
all  generalizations  are  made  and  laws  and  principles  discovered. 
But  reflection  prematurely  exercised  dwarfs  and  deforms  the 
mind.     The  study  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  primary 
^hool  reveals  the  fact  that  silence  in  this  largest  meaning  is  not 
the  law  of  this  school.     It  is  the  law  only  in  a  restricted  sense. 
The  objects  upon  which  the  child's  mind  should  be  engaged  are 
^e  objects  of  the  external  world.     This  requires  that  there 
te  a  constant  activity  of  those  senses  which  are  used  in  gaining 
knowledge  of  these  objects. 

But  the  child  must  begin  early  to  gain  control  of  himself. 
The  will  must  gain  the  mastery  over  impulse  and  caprice. 
The  man  must  rise  to  ascendancy  over  the  animal.   This  elemen- 
tary exercise  of  will  is  limited,  in  the  primary  school,  to  holding 
the  mind  to  the  execution  of  certain  tasks  and  duties  assigned, 
and  its  consequent  abstraction  from  other  things.     The  child 
must  not  communicate  with  his  fellows.    He  must  learn  to  work 
alone.     This  is  the  true  significance  of  the  law  of  silence  in  the 
primary  school.    When  carried  further  than  this  and  made  to 
include  restraint  from  all  movements  of  body  or  of  things,  it 
becomes  irrational  and  harmful.    The  noise  of  industry  is  appro- 
priate in  these  schools.     To  attempt  to  enforce  perfect  silence  is 
wrong,  for  the  reason  that  it  keeps  the  energy  of  the  child  divided 
between  his  work,  and  anxiety  to  escape  the  reproaches  of  the 
teacher  for  his  practicably  unavoidable  transgressions  of  the  rules 
of  silence,  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  it  gives  unnecessary 
pain,  both  physical  and  mental.     There  is  so  much  of  pain  that 
is  heedful  in  bringing  the  animal  self  into  subjection  to  the  will 
or  rational  self,  that  all  unnenessary  pain  should  be  avoided. 
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But  as  the  pupil  advances  into  the  higher  grades,  he  comes  to 
deal  more  with  the  objects  of  memory  and  imagination  and  less 
with  the  objects  of  sense.     This  is  the  elementry  stage  of  reflec- 
tion.   During  this  period  he  must  learn  more  and  more  to  remand 
all  the  senses  to  the  state  of  unconscious  activity,  and  refuse  obe- 
dience to  their  promptings  when  the  nature  of  his  task  requires 
that  he  make  use  of  these  internal  objects.     This  elementary 
stage  of  reflection  is  a  particularly  difl&cult  and  trying  stage  for 
both  teacher  and  pupil.     Tho  young  mind  is  not  naturally  im- 
pelled to  reflect.    The  effort  is  laborious  and  repulsive,  and 
therefore  painful.    Any  rational  use  of  the  objects  of  memory  and 
imagination  results  in  the  formation  of  another  class  of  mental 
objects  which  are  called  general  notions  or  concepts.     None  of 
these  reflective  activities  are  so  easy  and  interesting  as  are  the 
activities  of  sense.     But  the  child  must  be  accustomed  to  the 
exercise  of  them  if  it  shall  become  educated.  The  transition  period 
in  which  the  mind  is  habituating  itself  to  a  new.and  repulsive  mode 
of  action  is  the  period  which  calls,  more  than  any  other,  for  wise 
and  experienced  teachers.    To  know  how  long  to  hold  the  pupd 
to  this  work  of  reflection, — how  to  make  the  most  of  the  pleas- 
ures that  attend  it, — how  to  minify  its  attendant  pains, — when 
to  give  relief  by  the  introduction  of  a  study  that  appeals  to  the 
senses, — requires  that  the  teacher  be  a  master  of  the  science  of 
the  soul,  and  that  he  have  that  practical  knowledge  and  skill 
which  comes  only  through  professional  training.     It  is  in  this 
transition  period  which  is  bounded  by  the  fourth-year  grade  on 
the  one  side  and  by  the  second  or  third  year  of  the  high  school 
on  the  other  that  our  ablest  Uiuhers  should  be  called  to  labor. 
Mere  scholars^  if  such  must  be  continued  as  teachers,  should 
teach  only  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  high  school.     A  lower 
grade  of  mind  and  of  attainment  can  learn  to  do  well  the  work 
required  in  the  primary  school.     They  need,  however,  a  clear 
conception  of  the  relation  of  the  primary  work  to  the  work  above, 
and  they  must  have  mastered  those  psychological  laws  that  pre- 
vail in  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  knowledge.    In  this  trans- 
ition period  there  are  times  when  perfect  silence  in  its  fuUest 
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meaning  is  the  necessary  condition  of  progress.     These  times 
are  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  in  hand. 


Thx  preceding  discussion  has  been  made  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  purpose  of  the  school  as  an  agency  in  the  training  of  the 
intellect  t 

There  is  a  moral  reason  why  silence  is  the  law  of  the  school. 
Each  pupil  has  a  right  to  his  time.  •  No  other  pupil  has  a  right 
to  rob  him  of  it,  therefore.  That  the  pupil  does  not  appreciate 
the  value  of  that  right,  is  no  reason  for  his  not  being  protected 
IB  its  exercise.  It  is  rather  the  greater  reason  why  he  should 
be  thus  protected.  Here  is  a  field  which  affords  opportunities 
for  the  training  of  the  will  to  right  moral  conduct,  that  are  not 
found  in  mere  intellectual  culture. 


^  HISTORY. 


In  a  former  article  it  was  shown  that  history,  in  the  wide  ap- 
plication of  the  term,  has  for  its  peculiar  subject-matter  the  world 
of  human  spirit  in  its  free  development ;  also  that  it  is  a  funda-' 
mental  branch  of  learning  because  it  removes  the  individual's 
natural  limitations  in  time,  and  thus  enables  him  to  live  through 
the  whole  historical  period  of  his  race. 

Some  branch  of  universal  history  must  introduce  the  student 
to  this  line  of  study,  reveal  to  him  its  intrinsic  interest  and  value, 
give  him  correct  methods  of  acquisition  and  imbue  him  with  the 
spirit  of  reverent  historical  inquiry.  In  the  public  schools  of 
this  country,  United  States  history  is  made  the  gateway  to  this 
field  of  study.  But  if  these  were  the  only  ends  sought  in  our 
schools,  the  history  of  almost  any  other  people  or  nation  would 
serve  the  object  as  well ;  and  that  of  England  or  any  of  the  leadp 
ing  European  nations  would  be  far  better  suited  to  the  ends. 
Aside,  then,  from  all  general  considerations,  what  are  the  special 
reasons  for  teaching  United  States  history  in  the  public  schools? 
The  immediate  practical  result  sought  is  good  American  citizen- 
ship.    The  study  of  the  history  of  England,  France,  or  Ancient 
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Greece,  or  Rome,  gives  opportunity  for  every  form  of  mental 
and  moral  discipline  peculiar  to  history.  Any  one  of  these  will 
furnish  examples  of  almost  etery  form  of  government,  and  of 
every  principle  of  political  science.  But  no  one  of  them  would 
lay  directly  the  foundation  for  good  active  membership  in  this 
nation.  The  state  is  primarily  concerned  in  preparing  the  sta- 
detit  for  intelligent  and  conscientious  American  citizenship. 

In  this  country,  where  all  are  not  only  citizens  but  equal  polit- 
ical factors  as  well,  the  requisites  of  good  citizenship  are  twofold; 
(i)  a  knowledge  of  the  traditions,  history,  principles  and  spirit 
ofourinstitutions  of  government;  and  (a)  a  conscientious  regard 
for  the  highest  good  of  the  whole,  in  the  exercise  of  all  political 
power  held  by  the  individual.  It  is  the  peculiar  work  of  Amer- 
ican history  to  supply  these  requisites.  It  fails  of  its  direct  ob- 
ject if  it  does  not  give  this  knowledge  and  impel  its  students 
toward  principled  participation  in  the  affairs  of  state.  It  seeb 
to  arouse  and  stimulate  that  somewhat  indefinable,  but  not  less 
real,  something  called  the  American  spirit  or  idea. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  givmg  certain  kinds  of  discipline  of 
mind,  imparting  valuable  moral  lessons,  and  establishing  correct 
habits  and  methods  of  studpng  history — all  of  which  may  be  ac- 
complished by  studying  any  leading  branch  of  general  history— 
this  subject  seeks  to  give  the  peculiar  knowledge  and  inspire  the 
particular  spirit  necessary  to  the  healthful  operations  of  our  free 
government. 

What  portions  of  the  subject  and  what  methods  of  study  are 
best  designed  to  promote  this  result,  will  be  made  the  sul^ectof 
another  short  article.  W.  W.  Parsons. 


TEACHING  A  SCIENCE. 


;      Is  there  a  science  of  teaching  ?    Wnatever  may  be  the  answer 

.  to  this  question,  it  will  be  generally  cenceded  that  there  are  but 

few  scientific  teachers.     The  number  who  can  give  a  reason  for 

their  methods  of  procedure  that  would  be  deemed  sadsfactoiy 

•  by  a  mind  accustomed  to  apply  the  tests  of  seientific  reasoning 

to  his  conclusions,  is  painfully  small    One  would  need  no  other 
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evidence  than  is  presented  in  the  discussion  of  topics  in  our  edu- 
cational associations,  to  prove  the  general  want  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  their  vocation  among  teachers.     And  what  is  most  re- 
markable is  that  many  of  those  occupying  the  most  conspicuous 
positions  in  the  schools,  and  who  have  served  the  public  long 
and  faithfully,  manifest  in  their  treatment  of  educational  prob- 
lems 80  little  of  that  power  of  analytic  reasoning  which  scien- 
tific investigation  demands.     Judged  by  our  discussions  and 
papers  we  would  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  a  science  of  teaching.     This  can  be  explained  only  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  real  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
science.     It  is  a  mythical  something,  much  talked  about  but 
never  seen  except  by  a  few  **impracticals"  who  are  forever  talk- 
ing in  an  unknown  tongue.    Any  educational  discussion  that 
seeks  to  find  bottom  reasons  for  processes  pursued  is  ''abstract 
and  tiiresome."     ''Give  us  something  practical^^  is  the  demand. 
As  if  it  were  not  the  most  practical  thing  in  the  world  to  find  out 
the  truth  and  error  in  our  methods  of  procedure.     There  are 
some  who  are  beginning  to  grow  gray  in  the  service,  but  who 
have  made  bo  other  study  of  their  profession  than  the  observa- 
tion of  the  results  of  certain  experiments,  but  have  attained 
some  valuable  "practical"  knowledge  in  this  way,  who  are  im- 
patient with  any  effort  at  a  scientific  investigation  of  educational 
questions. 

Every  science  must  have  its  peculiar  technic.  There  are 
many  ideas  peculiar  to  it  that  only  technical  terms  will  name. 
The  law  and  medicine  have  them,  and  without  them  the  discus- 
sion of  legal  and  medical  questions  is  not  carried  on.  -  All  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  the  sciences  of  man  have  them,  and  could 
not  be  expressed  without  them.  Whenever  the  mind  in  the  study 
of  any  science  seizes  one  of  these  peculiar  ideas  it  looks  out  for 
some  peculiar  word  to  express  it.  Scientific  knowledge  is  not 
repulsive  to  the  master  of  that  science.  None  other  would  be 
endurable  to  him  because  of  its  inadequacy  to  express  thie  thought. 
It  is  only  when  there  is  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  science  to 
see  the  necessity  for  technical  terms,  that  they  are  repulsive. 
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There  is  another  pernicious  heresy  which  we  have  heaid  ad- 
vocated by  persons  of  large  influence  in  educational  affiun.  It 
is  that  the  teacher  is  not  to  consciously  pursue  a  scientific  method 
in  his  teaching.  He  is  told  that  it  is  all  well  enough  to  make  & 
scientific  study  of  method  in  his  preparation  in  the  normal  school, 
but  when  he  comes  into  the  practice  of  teaching  he  most  forget 
all  this  and  throw  himself  into  his  work  with  that  self-abandm 
which  will  drive  out  of  his  consciousness  all  thought  of  the  w^ 
he  is  doing  his  work.  What  nonsense !  It  is  only  when  die 
mind  has  become  habituated  by  conscious  and  repeated  effort  to 
the  pursuit  of  truth  by  the  proper  method,  that  it  can  be  safdy 
left  to  its  spontaneous  action. 

We  hold  that  there  is  a  science  of  teaching;  that  it  consists  of 
a  body  of  ideas,  many  of  which  are  peculiar  to  and  characteristic 
of  the  science ;  that  there  is  need,  therefore,  of  the  use  of  tech- 
nical terms  to  express  these  ideas ;  and  that  the  use  of  these  terms 
to  express  these  ideas  is  a  great  aid  to  clearness  of  thought  in 
this  science. 


OFFICIAL  OBLIGATION  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF 

EDUCATION. 


The  student  of  pedagogy  is  not  less  interested  in  the  study  of 
official  duties,  than  in  the  investigation  of  professional  obliga- 
tions. Obedience  to  official  obligations  by  those  intrusted  with 
the  legislative  and  appointing  power  in  our  school  system  is  a 
factor  of  no  less  importance  than  the  adequate  discharge  of  pro* 
fessional  duties  by  the  teacher.  Without  both,  school  educaticm 
can  never  thrive.  The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  county  boards 
of  education  must  elect  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  a 
term  of  two  years. 

In  the  present  stage  of  advancement  of  educational  science 
among  teachers,  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  in  the  country 
schools  depends  largely  upon  the  fitness  of  the  superintendent 
for  his  position.  The  cardinal  virtues  which  this  officer  shoaU 
possess  are  Honesty,  Capability,  and  Faithfulness  in  the  dischaife 
of  duty. 
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The  man  possessing  these  in  the  highest  degree  will  be  elected 
by  every  county  board  of  education  that  is  faithful  to  the  trust 
committeed  to  it  Party  politics  has  no  claim  to  consideration 
in  determining  this  question  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  schools 
of  a  whole  county.  Church  afSlialions  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  The  trustee  who  votes  for  a  candidate  upon  these  grounds 
betrays  the  trust  confided  to  him  by  his  township.  If  one  can- 
didate is  known  or  believed  to  be  more  honest,  capable,  and 
foithful  in  the  discharge  of  duty  than  the  others,  and  is  a  demo- 
crat, every  republican  trustee  who  is  faithful  to  the  educational 
interests  of  his  county  will  join  with  the  democratic  trustees  in 
electing  him.  If  this  candidate  is  a  republican,  every  democratic 
trustee  who  is  faithful  to  the  educational  interests  of  his  county 
will  join  with  the  republican  trustees  in  electing  him.  All  polit- 
ical parties  are  alike  interested  in  having  the  be^t  possible  ad- 
ministration of  this  important  office.  The  great  value  of  an  effi- 
cient superintendent  to  the  schools  of  a  county  can  be  best  known 
by  comparing  the  schools  of  a  county  that  has  elected  such  & 
superintendent  for  a  series  of  years,  with  the  county  that  has  not 
If  this  difference  could  be  made  as  apparent  to  the  county  boards 
as  it  is  to  those  who  have  had  opportunities  to  make  this  com- 
parison by  actual  visitation  of  the  schools  and  institutes  in  the 
different  counties,  there  is  little  doubt  that  all  county  boards 
would  seek  for  the  best  available  man  without  regard  to  the  acci- 
dent of  party  politics  or  denominational  preference.  There 
should  be  neither  political  nor  religious  test  for  this  office. 

County  boards  of  education  should  also  refuse  to  change  a  tried 
and  efficient  officer  for  one  untried  except  for  the  best  of  reasons. 
The  longer  a  superintendent,  possessing  the  qualifications  above 
enumerated,  can  be  induced  to  remain  in  office,  the  better  for  the 
schools.  In  this  office  the  principles  of  civil  service  reform  should 
be  rigidly  enforced. 
»  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  holding  this  high  office 
in  the  state  that  are  grossly  incompetent  and  unfit  to  be  intrusted 
with  its  administration.  In  some  of  these  counties  any  change 
whatsoever  will  probably  be  for  the  better.     Let  the  official  ax 

fan. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

IThia  Department  is  conducted  by  Lewis  H.  Joxns,  Prin.  Indianapolis  Tcaialag  Scked.] 


PRIMARY  NUMBER. 


M 


NOTATION. 

"]^  jf"ETHODS  of  teaching  primary  number  have  been  greadj 
improved  within  the  last  few  years.  The  constant  ise 
now  made  of  objects  for  illustration  has  enabled  pupils  to 
form  their  number  concepts  with  a  perfection  impossible  when 
the  instruction  was  given  in  the  abstract.  Many  teachers  who  ' 
use  objects  skillfully  in  illustrating  numbers  and  processes,  do  not 
so  well  understand  how  to  carry  objective  illustration  into  the 
teaching  of  how  to  represent  numbers, — especially  how  to  rep- 
resent numbers  larger  than  nine. 

It  b  intended,  in  a  series  of  short  papers,  to  show  how  this 
subject,  usually  so  confusing  to  children,  may  be  made  entirdy 
clear  to  pupils  ranging  from  six  to  nine  years  of  age.  These 
suggestions  do  not  rest  solely  on  theory  for  proof  of  their  coriect- 
ness  £lnd  value,  nearly  every  point  suggested  having  been  sac* 
cessfuUy  taught  by  the  writer  or  those  under  his  charge,  to  papih  i 
of  regular  classes  of  the  age  named. 

The  ideas  here  mentioned  form  a  connected  line  of  numker 
representation^  or  notation,  but  not  a  regular  succession  of  lessons; 
since  practice  in  the  fundamental  operations,  and  in  the  solving 
of  problems  must  be  freely  mingled  with  the  learning  of  notadon. 
It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  develop  the  one  line  of  thought^ 
number  representation  in  the  decimal  scale, — and  to  leave  the 
consideration  of  the  other  topics  connected  with  the  teaching  of 
primary  number  till  another  time. 

Suppose  the  pupils  of  a  class  have  performed  the  fundamenU|| 
processes  with  numbers  involving  sums,  minuends,  produds» 
and  dividends  as  large  as  nine  but  no  larger;  and  that  they  have  ^ 
no  perfected  knowledge  of  any  larger  numbers.  The  teacher 
prepares  herself  with  the  requisite  objects,  such  as  cigar  lighter^ 
wooden  tooth-picks,  or  sticks  made  by  cutting  twigs  into  uniform  ^ 
length  and  removing  the  bark.    If  twigs  are  used  the  back  should 


r^ 
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a  day,  B I4  oo,  and  C  $3.00.  They  complete  the  work  in  90  days 
and  receive  equal  pay  each.  How  many  days  does  each  man  work  ? 
Solve  by  analysis.  5,  S* 

Grammar. — i.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  a  clause  is  used  as  a 
noon  in  the  nominative  case.  10 

2.  Decline  /and  ^^.  5,  5. 

3.  How  many  terms  are  implied  when  an  adjective  is  used  in  the 
comparative  degree  ?    The  superlative  ?  5,  S« 

4.  How  do  you  distinguish  in  use  between  sAa/i  and  tui//l         10 

5.  Give  a  sentence  containing  a  participle  with  the  construction 
of  the  noun  and  the  modifications  of  the  verb.    Explain.  5,  5. 

6.  Give  the  classes  of  adverbs.  10 

7.  Correct :  Him  who  is  studious  shall  improve.  We  are  not  so 
much  to  be  blamed  as  him  that  upset  the  boat.  5,  5. 

8.  The  captain  stood  in  for  the  shore.    Parse  sieoii  and  in,    5,  5. 

9.  Punctuate :  Purity  of  style  and  an  easy  flow  of  numbers  are 
common  to  all  addisons  latin  poems  macauley. 

2  off  for  each  error  or  omission. 

la    Write  a  sentence  containing  an  infinitive  and  a  participle, 

each  used  as  a  noun.    Analyze  it.  2,  2,  6. 

Penmanship. — i.  Give  your  method  of  distributing  the  copy- 
books to  the  class.  10 

2.  Describe  what  you  regard  as  the  best  position  of  the  body.    10 

3.  Name  and  describe  the  kinds  of  movement  employed  in 
writing.  10 

4.  Define  the  kinds  of  lines  employed  in  writing.  Define  the 
kinds  of  curves.  5,  5* 

5.  Analyze  /,  A,  g;  i,  x.  5,  2  each. 

Nora.— Your  writiag,  in  uisweriiif  the  above  qucitiont.  will  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
■ca  of  your  wiitinSp  and  will  be  marked  0—50. 

Orthography. — i.  Into  what  three  classes  are  the  elementary 
sounds  of  the  English  language  divided  ?  Give  two  examples  of 
each.  2  pts,  6,  4. 

2.  How  many  and  what  sounds  has  cA  ?  Write  words  illustrating 
these  sounds ;  two  words  to  each.  2  pts,  6,  4. 

3.  What  is  the  sound  of  u  in  institute  ?   InfuifiH}   In  Aundred  ? 

3  pts.  3i  each. 

4.  Write  each  of  the  following  words  phonetically,  and  indicate 
each  accented  vowel  sound  by  the  proper  diacritical  mark :  tArougA, 
fiecemgal,  Aeyday,  Tuesday,  guidance,  5  pts,  2  each. 

5.  Name  the  following  punctuation  marks :    -  —  A  ^  "  ** 

5  pts,  2  each. 

6.  Spell  twenty  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent. 

20  pts,  2\  each. 


^ 
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Papils  should  now  have  a  few  minutes  practice  in  coanting 
out  ten  sticks,  and  placing  the  rubber  band  over  them,  thus  con- 
stituting them  a  ten  of  sticks.  This  process  is  perhaps  the  best 
physical  analogon  of  that  mental  process  of  reducing  the  ten 
similars  to  one,  that  it  is  possible  to  give  a  child ;  and  it  is  very 
essential  that  this  first  attempt  of  his  to  construct  a  unit  of  the 
second  order  should  be  thoroughly  well  done. 

When  all  are  ready  for  the  advance  step,  take  up  the  one  ten 
of  sticks  in  one  hand,  and  the  remaining  stick  of  the  eleven  in 
the  other,  and  stand  them  on  the  ledge  and  let  them  lean  against 
the  blackboard,  so  that  pupils  can  place  figures  directly  over 
them.     Place  the  bundle  of  sticks  at  the  left  of  the  one  stidc, 
and  about  as  far  from  it  as  the  left  hand  figure  one  in  1 1  ought 
to  stand  from  the  right  hand  figure  one.     Ask  ''Who  can  come 
and  write  a  figure  one  just  over  the  one  stick  ?  "   All  are  anxioas 
to  do  so,  for  writing  figures  on  the  board  is  a  treat  to  them,  and 
Susan  is  called.    Then,  *'Who  can  write  a  figure  one  just  over 
the  one  ten  of  sticks  ?  "    Jennie  does  so.    ' '  Who  can  come  and 
touch  the  figure  one  that  is  over  the  one  stick?''     ''Who  can 
point  to  (or  touch)  the  figure  one  that  is  over  the  one  ten  sticks?" 
After  many  have  pointed  in  this  way,  sometimes  to  the  figure 
one  that  is  over  the  one  stick,  and  at  other  times  to  the  figuxe 
one  that  is  over  the  one  ten ;  then  slightly  alter  the  questicUi 
thus :    ' '  Who  can  touch  the  figure  one  that  means  the  one  stick  ?" 
or  "  W^ho  can  touch  the  figure  one  that  means  the  one  ten  ?"  for, 
by  the  law  of  association,  each  figure  one  Mas  come  to  $neam  to 
the  child  precisely  what  it  is  placed  over. 

While  this  form  of  question  is  being  used,,  incidentally  remove 
the  one  stick,  but  have  pupils  go  on  rapidly  pointing  out  the  figure 
one  that  means  the  one  stick ;  then  remove  the  one  ten  of  sticks, 
but  keep  up  the  pointing  as  before,  except  that  the  one  stick  and 
the  one  ten  of  sticks  which  each  figure  one  means  respectively, 
is  not  now  in  sight,  but  only  remembered.  The  two  figures  are 
exactly  alike  now,  except  in  pUue,  the  exact  distinction  whkk 
has  to  be  made  in  representing  numbers  in  the  decimal  scale. 

Next  place  at  the  board  one  ten  of  sticks  and  two  sticks,  and 
bftve  pupils  write  a  figure  two  over  the  two  sticks,  and  a  figure 
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one  over  the  one  ten  of  sticks.  Have  the  pointing  exercises  as 
as  before,  the  one  ten  and  three,  and  the  pointing  exercises. 

Although  pupils  do  not  know  the  names  'fourteen/  'fifteen/ 
etc,  yet  they  can  now  represent  any  number  to  twenty,  if  the 
ol:ject8  are  properly  shown,  and  they  can  read  such  numbers  as 
'tens' and  'ones.'  In  a  subsequent  lesson  they  learn  the  full 
value  of  these  numbers,  and  how  to  read  each  one  in  two  ways. 

The  next  paper  will  show  how  to  proceed  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred. 


The  phrase  "development  of  the  mind,"  is  one  in  frequent 
use  with  a  large  class  of  teachers.  The  frequent  use  of  the  term 
is  not  reliable  proof  that  it  is  well  understood. 

The  application  of  the  term  "development"  to  the  mind,  is 
evidently  a  figure  based  on  analogy.  It  seems  that  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  might  throw  some  light  upon  the  nature  of  that 
^J^o^f  and,  possibly,  show  some  hidden  truth  which  is  involved 
ID  the  word  as  now  used. 

Develop,  which  by  composition  with  "ment,"  has  become 
"development,"  is  composed  of  the  two  quite  tlistinct  parts, 
"de"  and  "  velop."  The  latter  has  substantially  the  same  mean- 
ing in  three  or  four  modem  languages,  and  one  or  two  ancient 
ones;  viz^,  "to  wrap  up,"  "to  enfold,"  or  "to  place  a  covering 
over."  The  syllable  "de"  is  negative  in  its  meaning,  and  im» 
plies  a  reversal  of  the  process  indicated  by  the  remainder  of  the 
word;  so  that  "develop"  (or  "development"  when  it  means  an 
action),  must  mean  "to  remove  the  covering  from." 

This  process  may  first  have  been  noticed  by  some  one  with 
reference  to  plant  life.  If  one  were  passing  through  the  woods, 
the  foot  might  remove  the  leaves  or  small  sticks  from  some  strug- 
gling plant,  and  thns  "develop"  it  The  obstructions  being 
thus  removed,  the  sunlight  might  reach  the  leaves  and  warm  the 
soil  about  the  roots,  the  stem  might  bend  freely  in  the  breeze, 
bringing  the  leaves  into  contact  with  the  necessary  gases,  and 
causing  the  roots  to  ^x  themselves  more  firmly  in  the. soil. 

The  change  in  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  plant  under 
the  new  conditions  is  very  marked ;  and  should  the  same  person 
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repass  he  might  notice  the  changed  result  and  ponder  upon  its 
cause.  At  least  many  such  cases  would  cause  people  to  do  so, 
and  at  length  the  word  ''development"  would  signify  ''the  sup- 
plying of  all  those  conditions  of  sunlight,  warmth,  moisture,  soQ, 
etc.,  which  a  plant  needs  for  its  growth  and  perfection." 

Soon  this  enlarged  application  of  the  word  would  be  made  to 
the  growth  and  perfection  of  animals;  and  later,  doubtless,  to 
that  of  mind. 

By  analogy,  then,  the  phrase  "development  of  the  mind 


dnd"  ; 
mind  I 


names  the  process  of  supplying  those  conditions  which  mind  I  ] 
needs  as  a  stimulus  to  its  educational  actions;  as  the  name  of 
a  product,  it  names  the  perfection  induced  by  the  mind's  own 
actions,  when  the  proper  conditions  for  such  action  are  supplied. 
But  the  mind  in  every  case  reaches  its  perfection  through  its 
own  efforts.  It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  supply  the  necessary 
conditions  and  motives  for  those  actions  which  have  the  greatest 
educational  value.  These  mental  activities  should  succeed  one 
another  throughout  the  school  life  of  the  child,  in  well-graded 
series,  each  one  of  which  is  the  preparation  for  those  which  are 
to  follow  until  the  fruit  is  apparent  in  matured  powers  and  divd- 
oped  character.  

It  takes  a  philosopher  to  give  instruction  that  is  at  once  sim- 
ple and  vivid.  Bach  idea  taught  by  the  instructor  must  needs 
be  constructed  by  the  mind  of  the  learner.  This  requires  men- 
tal activity  of  the  pupil ;  and  this  activity  should  be  positively 
directed  to  definite  ends.  These  ends  should  lie  clearly  outlined 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  teacher.  Each  step  toward  their  re- 
alization should  be  taken  in  the  clear  light  of  a  fair  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  the  needs  of  exciting  and 
directing  its  creative  power  in  pupils.  Every  word,  look,  or 
movement  of  the  teacher  becomes  significant  when  viewed  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  the  creation  of  thoughts  and 
the  formation  of  character.  This  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
in  controlling  and  directing  the  processes  of  thinking,  feeling, 
and  willing,  is  the  appropriate  field  of  methods.  This  mutual 
action  and  reaction  of  the  mind  of  teacher  and  pupil,  constitutes 
teaching  for  the  former,  and  learning  for  the  latter. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


[From  thi  Letter-Book  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In&truction.'\ 

TO  A  TEACHER. 

[Letter-Book  G.  202.]  You  ask  whether  a  teacher  who  has  made 
a  contract  to  teach  through  a  specified  term  can  legally  resign  by 
giring  two  weeks'  notice. 

I  think  a  contract  to  teach  is  not  different  in  nature  from  other 
contracts  to  render  service,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  law 
as  such  contracts.  If  either  party  to  a  contract  to  teach  dissolves  it 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  he  is  liable  for  any  actual  damages 
that  such  dissolution  may  cause  to  the  other  party. 

TO  A  TEACHER. 

[G.  214  ]  You  ask,  "  In  case  a  township  trustee  refuses  the  letting 
of  a  school  house  for  a  private  school,  when  the  law  has  been  fully 
complied  with  by  the  applicant  and  the  people  of  the  district,  what 
shaU  be  done  ?  *' 

1  think  the  parties  interested  may  appeal  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent. Sec.  4537  R.  S.  (164  School  Law)  says,  "Appeals  shall  be 
allowed  from  decisions  of  the  township  trustees  relative  to  school 
matters  to  the  county  superintendents,  *  *  *  and  their  decisions 
of  all  local  questions  relating  to  the  legality  of  school  meetings,  es- 
tablishment of  schools,  *  *  *  shall  be  final."  As  the  law,  in 
Sec,  4509  R.  S.  ( 158  School  Law),  provides  for  holding  private  schools 
in  public  school  buildings,  and  prescribes  the  steps  to  be  taken  in 
obtaining  permission  to  hold  them,  I  think  the  language  above 
quoted  must  be  held  (o  apply  to  the  establishment  of  such  private 
schools,  as  well  as  to  the  regular  public  schools. 

If,  therefore,  the  directions  of  Sec.  4509  R.  S.  have  been  complied 
with,  and  the  trustee  refuses  the  use  of  the  house  for  a  private  school, 
you  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent.  If  the 
trustee  refuses  to  obey  the  decision  of  the  superintendent,  he  may  be 
compelled  to  do  so  by  a  writ  of  mandate  from  the  Circuit  Court. 

TO  A  TOWNSHIP  TRUSTEE. 

[G.  209.]  You  ask  whether  you  can  be  required  to  pay  a  teacher 
for  several  days  during  which  his  work  was  done  by  another  person, 
at  his  request,  but  without  your  knowledge  or  consent. 

You  can  not  lawfully  pay  out  any  of  the  tuition  revenue  for  services 

performed  by  a  person  not  duly  licensed  to  teach.    If  the  person 

appointed  by  your  teacher  to  do  this  work  during  his  absence  held  a 

valid  license  in  force  at  the  time  the  work  was  done,  I  think  you  may 
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properly  allow  the  regular  wages  for  his  services.  The  teacher  ought 
to  have  consulted  you  before  making  such  an  arrangement,  yet  yon 
should  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and,  if  there  was  rea- 
sonable  cause  for  his  action,  I  think  it  would  be  right  for  you  to  allow 
him  his  pay,  provided  always  that  the  substitute  was  a  licensed 
teacher. 

TO  A  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

[G.  220.]  Your  question  is  as  follows :  "  In  case  a  teacher  fails  to 
teach  the  number  of  days  for  which  he  was  employed,  what  becomes 
of  the  money  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ?  Can  it  be  held  over 
for  the  same  school  next  year  ?  " 

Answer:  Section  4499  R.  S.  (26  School  Law),  provides  that  "the 
tuition  revenue  apportioned  to  the  school  shall  be  expended  within 
the  school  year  for  which  it  was  apportioned.**  The  apportionment 
here  mentioned  is  not  an  apportionment  in  the  strict  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  used  when  referring  to  that  made  to  the  counties  by  the 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  made  to  cities,  towns,  and  town- 
ships, by  the  county  auditor ;  but  merely  means  an  informal  estimate 
by  the  trustee  of  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  each  school  or 
district.  A  district  is  not  a  corporation,  and  does  not  acquire  a  right 
to  any  definite  share  of  the  revenue,  which  belongs  to  the  corporation 
as  a  whole.  If,  therefore,  a  teacher  terminates  his  engagement  so 
near  the  close  of  a  term  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  employ  another 
person  to  complete  the  term,  the  money  designed  by  the  trustee  for 
that  school  remains  in  his  hands,  to  be  applied  to  payment  of  ex- 
penses of  the  other  schools  in  his  corporation,  and  that  part  of  it 
derived  from  the  tuition  revenue  must  be  expended  within  the  school 
year. 

You  also  ask :  "  Has  a  town  school-board  the  right  to  give  the 
white  children  of  the  town  the  benefit  of  an  eight  months  school,  and 
the  colored  children  only  seven  months  ?  Can  the  school  board  and 
colored  citizens  make  an  agreement  of  this  kind  ?  ** 

Answer:  Section  4496  R.  S.  (page  65  School  Law),  provides  that 
"the  trustee  or  trustees  of  such  township,  town,  or  city,  may  organize 
the  colored  children  into  separate  schools,  having  all  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  advantages  of  all  other  schools  of  the  township,  town,  or 
city.**  I  think  that  the  expression  "  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
advantages  of  other  schools**  clearly  makes  it  the  duty  of  trustees 
to  furnish  colored  children,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  school  privi- 
leges for  an  equal  length  of  time  with  the  whites.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  consent  of  the  colored  people  themselves  to  any  other  arrange- 
ment can  relieve  the  trustees  of  this  duty  to  the  colored  children.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  give  them  equal  educational  advantages  with 
white  children,  whether  they  demand  them  or  not 
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TO  A  TEACHER. 

[G.  226  ]  Several  of  your  questions  I  can  answer  as  follows : 
Under  the  law,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  an  incorporated 
town  to  appoint  school  trustees  for  the  corporation,  and  I  think  they 
can  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  writ  of  mandate  from  the  Circuit 
G)urt. 

In  case  the  township  trustee  continues  to  control  and  manage  the 
schools  of  an  incorporated  town  (no  town  school  trustees  having  ever 
been  appointed),  I  think  that,  under  the  general  principle  that  an 
officer  ahall  continue  to  perform  his  duties  till  his  successor  is  ap- 
pointed and  qualified,  he  would  be  liable  on  contracts  made  by  him 
in  exercising  such  control  and  management. 

TO  A   COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

[G.  243  ]  I  think  that  a  boy  who  works  out  by  the  year,  and,  so 
far  as  is  known,  has  no  parents  or  guardian,  should  be  enumerated 
in  the  corporation  where  he  lives  and  is  employed  at  the  time  the 
enumeration  is  taken.  In  the  column  for  names  of  parents  or  guar- 
dians should  be  written  "none." 

The  above  opinions  have  been  given  by  me  within  the  last  thirty 
days. 

John  W.  Holcombb, 

April  15,  1883.  5trr/7  Pud/ic  Instruction, 


EDITORIAL. 


Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  $1  in  three  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  M  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

Dobs  your  subscription  to  the  Journal  expire  with  this  issue  ?  )f 
so  renew  at  once,  that  there  may  be  no  break  in  your  file. 


Several  of  our  enterprising  newspapers  have  within  the  past  month 
made  the  announcement  that  Prof.  J.  Baldwin,  formerly  of  Kokomo 
and  Logan  sport,  this  stated  and  for  several  years  principal  of  the 
Missouri  State  Normal  School,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Sam 
Houston  Normal  School,  at  Huntsville,  Texas.  The  Journal  made 
this  announcement  in  its  September  issue  of  1881,  about  the  time 
Prof.  Baldwin  removed  to  Texas. 


V. 
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Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  who  desire  to  make  teaching 
a  science  and  not  a  mere  form,  will  take  pleasure  in  reading  the 
article  on  another  page  by  Prof.  Tarbell,  on  "  The  Relation  of  the 
Imagination  to  Education.'* 


Our  New  Departments. — The  Department  of  Pedagogy,  con- 
ducted by  Pres.  Brown,  of  the  State  Normal  Schoal,  has  received  so 
many  high  commendations  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  further 
special  attention  to  it,  and  yet  there  are  things  in  this  issue  that  no 
teacher  can  well  afford  to  omit.  ^ 

TAe  /yimary  Department^  which  appears  for  the  first  time  this 
month,  will  commend  itself  to  any  one  who  will  read  it.  Lewis  H. 
Jones,  who  has  it  in  charge,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  Normal 
School,  was  for  several  years  Professor  in  our  State  Normal  School, 
and  is  now  Principal  of  the  Indianapolis  Training  School.  No  per- 
son in  the  state  is  better  qualified  to  make  this  important  department 
just  what  teachers  need. 


What  is  Meant  by  Good  Moral  Character? — A  teacher,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  license  to  teach,  must  establish  a  "good  moral 
character."  A  saloon  keeper,  in  order  to  secure  a  license  to  sell  in- 
toxicating drinks,  must  prove  to  the  county  commissioners  that  he  is 
a  person  of  "good  moral  character.'* 

While  the  language  of  the  law  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  in  the 
minds  of  most  people  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  standards 
applied.  The  ideal  standard  for  the  teacher  should  be  *' a  character 
worthy  the  imitation  of  confiding,  innocent  boys  and  girls.*'  The 
county  superintendents  have  no  higher  duty  than  to  provide  for  the 
children  teachers  of  high  moral  character. 

The  superintendent  who  refused  to  revoke  the  license  of  a  teacher 
who  had  been  drunk  on  the  ground  that  he  was  never  drunk  on  the 
school  premises,  certainly  has  a  very  low  standard  of  "good  moral 
character.**  Both  teacher  and  superintendent  should  seek  new  fields 
of  4abor. 


ELECTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The  election  of  county  superintendents  will  occur  the  first  of  June. 
This  is  an  election  that  the  political  papers  of  the  state  will  say  little 
about,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  great  importance.  The  county  superin- 
tendent has  to  do  with  more  vital  interests  of  the  people  than  does 
any  other  county  officer.  The  education  of  the  ooys  and  girls  of  a 
county  is  paramount  to  all  other  interests,  and  the  supervision  of  it, 
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which  in  a  large  degree  will  determine  its  efficiency,  should  not  be 
entrusted  to  incompetent  hands. 

Township  trustees  should  recognize  the  importance  of  this  office 
and  realize  their  own  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Politics,  church, 
friendship,  relationship,  personal  preferences,  should  be  banished, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  candidate  alone  considered.  The  only  ques- 
tion should  be,  which  candidate  will  make  the  best  schools  ?  A  trustee 
who  will  let  any  other  consideration  influence  his  vote  is  not  worthy 
his  office. 

If  the  present  incumbent  is  a  good  man  by  all  means  re-elect  him — 
experience  in  such  an  office  is  worth  a  great  deal.  If  the  present 
superintendent  is  inefficient,  and  a  better  man  can  be  found,  by  all 
means  make  a  change ;  the  interest  of  the  children  demands  it.  The 
best  men  are  none  too  good. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Pres.  Brown's  article. 
It  came  after  the  above  had  been  sketched 


PRESIDENCY  OF  PURDUE. 


It  seems  to  be  well  settled  that  Pres.  White  can  not  be  induced  to 
remain  at  Purdue  longer  than  the  close  of  the  present  school  year ; 
so  a  new  president  must  be  found. 

The  board,  at  its  last  meeting,  discussed  the  merits  of  several  can- 
didates, but  reached  no  conclusion  and  adjourned  without  action, 
not  to  meet  again  until  in  June.  This,  the  Journal  thinks,  is  a  mis- 
take. While  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  institution  and  to  the 
state  that  a  good  man  be  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  make  unnecessary  delay  in  making  a  choice. 

It  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  the  new  man  if  he  could  know 
of  his  appointment  a  month  or  two  before  the  close  of  the  school 
year.  An  early  appointment  would  enable  him  to  visit  similar  insti- 
tutions and  to  otherwise  make  special  preparation  for  his  responsible 
position  that  would  not  be  possible  if  the  selection  is  postponed  till 
the  middle  or  latter  part  of  June. 

While  nothing  is  definitely  settled  in  regard  to  the  matter,  there 

seems  to  be  a  conviction  that  the  trustees  will  select  a  resident  of 

this  state.    There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  good  material  that  is 

available.    The  following  named  persons  have  been  spoken  of  in 

connection  with  the  place,  but  they  are  not  all  candidates : 

Profs.  H.  W.  Wiley  and  E  E.  Smith,  both  members  of  the  present 
faculty ;  Rev.  F.  A.  Fricdiey,  President  of  De  Puaw  Female  College, 
New  Albany ;  Prof.  J.  C.  Ridpath  and  Prof.  Gobin,  both  of  Asbury 
University ;  W.  A.  Jones,  former  Pres.  of  the  State  Normal  School ; 

Km  M.  Bloss  and  James  H.  Smart,  both  ex-State  Superintendents. 
fst  are  all  ^ood  men,  and  the  Journal  could  name  the  best  one, 
bot  it  is  not  gomg  to  do  it. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  MA*kCH. 

Reading. — i.    Define  articulation,  and  state  what  means  yo« 

would  employ  to  improve  the  articulation  of  your  pupils. 

2  pts,  5  each. 

2.  What  is  the  object  of  silent  reading  ?    Of  oral  reading  ? 

2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  essential  )o  the  correct  silent  reading  of  a  sentence? 
To  the  correct  oral  reading  of  a  sentence  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

4*    Underscore  the  emphatic  words  in  the  following  lines : 

"  The  year 
Has  gone,  and  with  it,  many  a  glorious  throng 
Of  happy  dreams.    Its  mark  is  on  each  brow, 
Its  shadow,  in  each  heart.    In  its  swift  course. 
It  waved  its  scepter  o*er  the  beautiful ; 
And  they  are  not    It  laid  its  pallid  hand 
Upon  the  strong  man ;  and  the  haughty  form 
Is  fallen,  and  the  flashing  eye  is  dim.*' 

5.  What  words  and  expressions  in  the  above  stanza  are  used  fig- 
uratively? 10 

6.  Read  the  above  selection,  and  also  one  of  prose. 

2  pts,  I  to  25  each. 

Arithmetic. — i .  What  is  the  reciprocal  of  a  number  ?  Write  the 
reciprocals  of  5,  9,  11,  17,  21.  5  pts,  2  each. 

2.  4-l-6-f-2X(7— 3)  +  9  =  ?  5.5- 

3.  What  are  the  cubical  cootents  of  a  cylinder  3  metres  long, 

with  a  radius  of  3  decimeters  ?  5,  5* 

4.  If  }  of  I  of  a  vessel  be  worth  #9,000,  what  will  {  of  H  ^ 
worth  ?  5.  $• 

5.  If  £2%  I  IS  8d  be  divided  among  7  persons,  how  much  wiO 
each  receive  ?  5*  5- 

6.  When  it  is  noon  at  Washington,  it  is  8:20  a.  m.  at  a  certain 
place ;  in  which  direction,  and  how  many  degrees  is  that  place  from 
Washington  ?  5.  S* 

7.  A  ton  of  ore  yielded  56}^  silver,  and  13}  gold,  what  weight  of 
each  was  obtained  ?  5,  $. 

8.  What  will  be  the  duty  on  a  cargo  of  coffee,  18,000  bags  of  165 
lbs.  each ;  tare  8^ ;  duty  5  cts.  per  lb.  ?  5.  S* 

9.  If  9  men  in  14  days  earn  $1.50  per  day  each,  what  will  be  the 
rate  if  12  men  earn  the  same  sum  in  10  days  ?  5,  5* 

10.  A,  B,  and  C,  work  on  a  job  at  different  times,  A  receives  f6.oo 
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a  day,  B  |4  oo,  and  C  S3  oo.  They  complete  the  work  in  90  days 
and  receive  equal  pay  each.  How  many  days  does  each  man  work  ? 
Solve  by  analysis.  5,  S- 

Grahhar. — I.    Write  a  sentence  in  which  a  clause  is  used  as  a 
noun  in  the  nominative  case.  10 

2.  Decline  /and  5€>y,  5*  S* 

3.  How  many  terms  are  implied  when  an  adjective  is  used  in  the 
comparative  degree  ?    The  superlative  ?       .  $•  5< 

4.  How  do  you  distinguish  in  use  between  sAa//  and  wi/H         10 

5.  Give  a  sentence  containing  a  participle  with  the  construction 
of  the  noun  and  the  modifications  of  the  verb.    Explain.  5,  5. 

6.  Give  the  classes  of  adverbs.  10 

7.  G>rrect :    Him  who  is  studious  shall  improve.    We  are  not  so 
much  to  be  blamed  as  him  that  upset  the  boat.  5,  5. 

8.  The  captain  stood  in  for  the  shore.    Parse  siaad  and  in,    5,  5. 

9.  Punctuate :    Purity  of  style  and  an  easy  flow  of  numbers  are 
common  to  all  addisons  latin  poems  macauley. 

2  off  for  each  error  or  omission. 

10.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  infinitive  and  a  participle, 
each  used  as  a  noun.    Analyze  it.  2,  2,  6. 

Penmanship. — l.    Give  your  method  of  distributing  the  copy- 
books to  the  class.  10 

2.  Describe  what  you  regard  as  the  best  position  of  the  body.    10 

3.  Name  and  describe  the  kinds  of  movement  employed  in 
writing.  xo 

4.  Define  the  kinds  of  lines  employed  in  writing.    Define  the 
kinds  of  curves.  5,  5« 

5.  Analyze  /,  A,  g^  i,  x,  5,  2  each. 

Nora. — Your  wricimgp  in  answering  the  above  queations,  will  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
of  your  writing,  and  will  be  marked  0—50. 


Orthography. — i.  Into  what  three  classes  are  the  elementary 
sounds  of  the  English  language  divided?  Give  two  examples  of 
each.  2  pts,  6,  4. 

2.  How  many  and  what  sounds  has  ch  ?  Write  words  illustrating 
these  sounds ;  two  words  to  each.  2  pts,  6,  4. 

3.  What  is  the  sound  of  u  in  institute  ?   Infulfiil}   In  hundred  ? 

3  pts.  3i  each. 

4.  Write  each  of  the  following  words  phonetically,  and  indicate 
each  accented  vowel  sound  by  the  proper  diacritical  mark :  through, 
piecemeal,  heyday,  Tuesday,  guidance,  5  pts,  2  each. 

5.  Name  the  following  punctuation  marks :    -  —  A  •  "  " 

5  pts,  2  each, 

6.  Spell  twenty  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent. 

20  pts,  i\  each. 
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Geography. — i.  Where  are  the  following  capes :  Farewell?  St 
Lucas  ?    Mendocino  ?    Hatteras  ?    Sable  ?  5*  $• 

2.  Name  two  great  mountain  systems  of  North  America.  Name 
two  mountain  systems  of  South  America.  $»  $• 

3.  Name  and  locate  five  river  systems  of  North  America. 

5  pts.  2  each. 

4.  Alaska:  Its  location?  Climate  and  vegetation  ?  Chief  wealth? 
Inhabitants  ?  Chief  settlement  ?  5,  2  each. 

5.  In  what  zones  does  South  America  lie?  Where  is  Guiana? 
To  what  countries  does  it  belong  ?  Describe  the  course  of  the  Ori- 
noco.   What  is  the  chief  city  of  Venezuela  ?  5.2  each. 

6.  Name  the  largest  lake  in  each  of  the  five  grand  divisions. 

5,  2  each. 

7.  To  whom  does  Farther  India  belong?  Siberia?  Cape  Col- 
ony ?    Java  ?    Phillipine  Islands  ?  5,  2  each. 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  ? 
In  what  parts  of  the  United  States  is  coal  most  abundant  ?  $,  S* 

9.  Name  two  principal  cities  of  Australia  The  commercial  ports 
of  Japan.  $,  5. 

10.  What  is  the  chief  port  of  South  Africa  ?  What  are  two  ex- 
ports from  Melbourne  ?  5>  5* 

Theory  of  Teaching. — i.  Give  reasons  why  a  drill  in  spelling 
should  be  preparatory  to  and  a  part  of  a  recifktion  in  reading 
proper.  ao 

2.  What  are  the  points  of  difference  between  a  recitation  in  read- 
ing in  the  primary  and  in  the  advanced  grades  ?  20 

3.  What  activities  of  mind  must  the  teacher  consider  in  teaching 
a  child  to  remember  ?  30 

4.  Why  is  a  debilitated  or  unhealthful  condition  of  the  body  un- 
favorable to  a  vigorous  activity  of  mind  ?  30 

5.  Why  is  terror  or  fear  unfavorable  to  intellectual  activity  ?     10 

Note. —  The  iaperintend«nt  u  advised  to  giv«  credit  to  the  applicant  tor  the  intdE- 
geoce  manifested  by  his  answers  rather  than  for  their  conformity  with  his  own  notisas 
of  their  correctness. 

U.  S.  History. — i.  Write  a  sketch,  not  to  exceed  two  pages,  of 
the  course  of  events  in  the  United  States,  from  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  noticing  par- 
ticularly the  influences  which  prepared  the  way  for  that  war.        100 

Note. — In  this  sketch  special  attention  must  be  given  to  conciseness  of  statement,  or 
derly  arrangement  and  clearness  of  expression. 

Physiology. — i.    What  are  tendons  and  what  their  function  ? 

2  pts,  5  each. 

2.  Why  do  muscles  increase  in  size  when  properly  exercised  ?   10 

3.  Why  is  it  important  that  correct  movements  be  adopted  in  the 
first  efforts  of  muscular  training  ?  10 
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4.  Wbkt  is  the  effect  of  very  cold  or  very  hot  substances  upon 
the  teeth  ?  xo 

5.  What  is  assimilation  ?  10 

6.  Why  should  the  mastication  of  food  be   performed  slowly 
rather  than  rapidly  ?  10 

7.  Name  the  different  stages  in  the  process  of  digestion.  10 
S.    How  do  arteries  differ  from  veins,  both  in  structure  and  func- 
tion?            ^                                                                    2  pts,  5  each. 

9.    What  are  the  lyitiphatics  ?  10 

10.    What  is  the  effect  of  oxygen  upon  the  blood  ?  10 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  APRIL. 


Arithmetic. — i.  In  the  French  system  the  period  consists  of 
three  orders,  one  thousand  being  the*scale ;  in  the  English  system 
the  period  consists  of  six  orders,  one  million  being  the  scale. 

2.    tf.  M  D  C  C  =  1,000,700. 
d.  M  D  C  C  =  1,700. 

c,  1,000.700  —  1,700  =  999,000. 

3.   l«5«S5Jf5J5=  49. 

4.  This  question  has  been  erroneously  printed ;  the  answer  will 
be  a  mixed  number,  not  a  perfect  integer. 

5.  625  -I-  .625  =  4f5ojo  _^  ^^  =  ioftft  ^  ,000^    This  method  of 

solution  shows  why  the  answer  contains  no  decimals. 

6.  a.  I  gramme  =  .000001  cm. 

d.  I  cubic  decimeter  =  .001  c.  m. 

c.  Therefore  a  cubic  decimeter  contains  as  many  grammes  as 
.001  c.  m.  contains  .000001  c.  m.,  which  is  1000. 

7.  6:4 
10 :  12 

8.  a.  The  draft  for  $1000,  with  2^  premium,  will  cost  $1,020. 

^.  The  rate  of  interest  for  63  days  at  10  10^  per  annum  is 

175*- 

c.  Therefore  $1,020=  100^  —  i*75%*  or  98.259^  of  the  face  of 

the  note;  therefore, 

d,  the  face  of  the  note  will  be  VrW  of  1020,  or  $1038.17. 

9.  The  square  root  of  |  of  yV  of  iJ  by  cancellation  equals  square 

rootof  A  =  l- 
xo.    As  the  like  dimensions  of  similar  volumes  are  to  each  other 

as  the  cube  roots  of  the  volumes,  and  the  given  volumes  are  to  each 

other  as  8  to  l,  their  diameters  will  be  to  each  other  as  the  cube  roots 

of  these  numbers,  or  as  2  to  i,  and  therefore  the  diameter  of  the 

larger  sphere  will  be  twice  that  of  the  smaller,  or  4  inches. 


:  :  750  :  60. 


n 
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Correct  Solution  of  Ex,  lo  in  April  Answers. — (a)  J  of  9  in.  ='4.5  " 
in.  radius,     (b)  The  surface  of  cylinder=(4.5  in  )'X3- 141^=63*6174- 
{c)  The  cubical  contents=-63.6 174X9^572. 5  566  cu.  in.  Ans. 

Geography. — i.  Zones  are  divisions  of  the  earth,  bounded  by 
the  tropics  and  polar  circles.    Each  temperate  zone  is  43^  in  width. 

2.  A  monarchy  is  a  form  of  government  where  the  ppwer  is  vested 
in  the  hands  of  one  person.  In  a  republican  form  of  government 
the  laws  are  made  and  executed  by  representatives  .chosen  by  the 
people. 

3.  Mississippi  (with  Missouri),  Nile,  Amazon,  Yenisei,  Niger. 

4.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  the  United  States. 

5.  South  America,  like  North  America,  is  composed  of  two  great 
highland  regions  and  a  vast  low  plane  which  occupies  the  interior  of 
the  continent. 

6.  Switzerland.  Geneva  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  watches 
and  jewelry. 

7.  Northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Lead  is  found,  most 
abundantly,  in  southwestern  Wisconsin  and  parts  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa  which  adjoin. 

8.  Continental  islands  are  those  which  lie  near  continents,  and 
appear  to  be  detached  portions.  Oceanic  islands  are  those  which 
lie  far  removed  from  continents. 

9.  In  minerals,  exports,  etc.  Australia  being  situated  about  as 
far  south  of  the  equator  as  California  is  north  of  it,  their  climates 
would  be  very  much  alike. 

10.  The  plateau  of  the  Andes  is  an  extensive  tract  of  lofty  table 
land  along  the  tops  of  the  Andes  between  the  parallels  of  30**  and  15* 
south  latitude,  with  an  elevation  of  nearly  13*000  feet. 

Penmanship. — i.  Select  a  pupil  for  each  aisle  who  collects  the 
books  right  and  left  alternately.  The  piles  are  placed  on  the  (root 
desks;  one  pupil  then  collects  the  whole,  placing  the  backs  of  pile 
on  the  fronts  of  the  next,  and  so  on  alternately,  afterwards  placing 
them  in  place  where  kept  The  advantages  are  system  and  saving 
of  time. 

2.  Elements; — Slanting  straight  line;  lower  turn;  rigbt  curve; 
left  curve;  upper  turn.  Principles:  —  First,  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth. 

3.  The  chief  object  of  correct  position,  is  to  secure  freedom  of 
movement. 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  forms  to  be  written ;  writing  by  the  pupils; 
criticism ;  correction. 

5.  "  The  fore-arm  movement  consists  of  the  forward-and-back- 
ward  and  the  lateral  movement  of  the  fore-arm  on  the  arm-rest,— » 
that  is,  the  muscle  below  the  elbow, — as  the  centre  of  motion.    The 
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combination  of  these  two  produces  the  oblique  movements  re* 
quired," 

Grammar. — 2.  '  //  is  used  as  an  expletive  as  subject  in  idiomatic 
expressions ;  as.  It  is  impossible,  and  as  the  subject  of  unipersonal 
verbs  aflvrming  some  operation  ofnature ;  as,  It  rains. 

3.  A  qualifying  adjective  when  used  as  a  noun  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  article.  Adjectives  when  so  used  are  in  common  or 
neater  gender,  plural  number,  third  person,  and  nominative  or  objec- 
tive case. 

4.  The  subject  of  a  verb  is  the  person  or  object  of  which  some- 
thing is  affirmed.  The  objec{  of  a  verb  is  the  person  or  object  on 
which  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  expended.  The  object  of 
one  verb  may,  in  some  cases,  be  the  subject  of  another,  but  it  is  in 
the  objective  case  as  related  to  the  governing  verb. 

6.    (a)  No,  I  did  not  $ee  him. 

(^)  Certainly,  you  are  to  blame. 

PhysjoijOGY. — I.  The  evil  effects  of  seating  pupils  upon  desks 
too  high  for  them  are  many.  The  feet  not  touching  the  floor,  the 
weight  of  the  lower  limb  projecting  beyond  and  hanging  from  the 
seat,  causes  curvature  of  the  femur.  The  elevation  of  one  shoulder 
above  another  in  order  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  desk  pro- 
duces curvature  of  the  spine,  giving  a  tendency  to  nervous  troubles. 
The  strain  upon  the  muscles  produces  excessive  weariness,  and  the 
digestive  organs  are  misplaced  and  disturbed  in  the  performance  of 
{    their  functions. 

*  2.  The  tender  flesh  and  the  active  spirit  of  a  small  child  can  not 
r  endure  the  restraint  more  easily  borne  by  an  older  person.  The 
field  of  observation,  of  thought,  and  of  association  is  quite  limited 
with  a  child.  Its  extent  of  study  upon  any  lesson  must  therefore  be 
brief  and  s<xm  become  wearisome.  There  is  danger,  therefore,  of  its 
acqairing  a  dislike  for  the  school  and  its  work  unless  there  be  fre- 
quent diversions  or  recesses  to  relieve  its  mind  and  its  body. 

3.  Exercise  for  the  sake  of  exercise  is  very  hard  work.  It  is  me- 
chanical, compulsory,  and  distasteful.  It  does  not  relieve  the  mind, 
because  the  mind  is  worried  by  it.  It  does  not  relieve  the  body,  be- 
cause the  nerve  stimulus  arising  from  it  lacks  tone.  In  order  that 
txercise  may  be  beneficial,  the  mind  should  look  upon  it  and  join  in 
it  as  a  recreation,  a  diversion  a  pleasant  change  from  previous  habit. 
The  merchant  who  goes  to  the  country  or  fashionable  resort  for  a 
i&onth*s  "outing,"  and  yet  keeps  up  his  business  correspondence 
snd  business  worry,  returns  unrefreshed.  That  boy  showed  both 
ingenuity  and  wisdom  who^  when  sent  to  clear  a  town  lot  of  stones, 
Kt up  a  plank  at  the. fence  and  invited  a  number  of  companions 
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over  to  see  which  was  the  best  marksman.    The  work  thus  became 
play,  and  its  irksomeness  disappeared. 

4  Because  of  the  more  rapid  wearing  out  of  the  tissues.  A  loco- 
motive standing  still  does  not  require  as  much  fuel  as  a  locomodTe 
running  forty  miles  an  hour  and  drawing  a  train  of  thirty  cars. 

7.  (a)  Rapid  exercise  causes  the  muscles  to  quickly  force  the 
blood  above  the  valves  in  the  veins  and  onward  to  the  heart,  whose 
motion  is  accelerated  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  unusual  supply.  (*) 
This  also  produces  a  demand  from  the  muscles  for  a  larger  supply 
of  arterial  blood,  to  furnish  which  the  heart  must  beat  more  rapidly., 
(c)  The  excessive  supply  of  blood,  charged  with  carbonic  add, 
causes  an  increased  rapidity  in  the  beats  of  the  heart  as  well  as  an 
increased  quickness  of  breathing  in  order  to  remove  the  nozious 
element  and  receive  oxygen. 

8.  Secretions  are  substances  taken  from  the  blood  to  be  used  ia 
the  body ;  excretions  are  subsUnces  separated  from  the  blood  that 
are  no  longer  of  use  to  the  body.  The  gastric  juice  is  an  exampleof 
the  former,  the  urine  of  the  latter. 

10.  From  600  to  900  cubic  feet  of  air  should  be  allowed  for  each 
pupil  in  the  school-room,  with  provisions  for  renewing  about  lizty 
cubic  feet  per  hour.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  renewal  air  should 
be  cold,  and  it  is  imporUnt  that  it  should  not  come  as  a  cold  draught 
upon  the  pupils. 

Reading. — i.  The  meaning  of  words  may  be  taught  to  childrei, 
(a)  by  associating  them  with  those  already  known ;  {d)  by  objective 
illustrations  when  practicable ;  [c)  by  explanations  and  illustradoes 
which  da  not  go  beyond  the  child's  powers  of  comprehension ;  (i) 
by  requiring  immediate  and  practical  use  to  be  made  of  words  whose 
meanings  have  just  been  made  known ;  and  (e)  by  requiring  dcfiai- 
tions  in  accurate  language  after  the  content  of  the  word  is  known. 

2,  Rising  inflection:  Is  ybur  friend  sick^?  Falling  inilectioD: 
By  honesty  we  acquire  character^. 

3.  Strong  emphasis  on  words  not  ordinarily  emphatic  usually  r^ 
quires  the  falling  inflection.  The  thought  to  be  expressed,  howcTcr, 
and  its  relations  must  determine  the  character  of  the  inflection. 


Andbrson. — The  attendance  in  the  schools  increased  so  mi 
that  more  room  and  more  teaching  force  made  it  necessary  to  ctf  I 
the  school  year  to  eight  months ;  so  commencement  will  occur  Maf  j 
4th,  with  nine  graduates.    Considering  the  fact  that  there  have  beet 
about  100  cases  of  measles,  and  that  the  wife  and  child  of  SopLJ 
Hamilton  had  the  small-pox,  and  that  he  lost  more  than  a  month  m 
nursing  them,  the  schools  have  done  remarkably  well* 
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MISCELLANY. 


Wabasb  College  will  send  out  fifteen  graduates  this  year. 

The  Marengo  Academy,  under  the  principalship  of  J.  M.  John- 
son, is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

A  five- week  normal  at  Rockville  will  begin  July  i6th,  conducted  / 

by  County  Supt.  W.  H.  Elson  &  D.  W.  Dennis. 

« 

}.  Fraise  Richard  and  county  Supt.  S.  P.  Neidigh  will  open  a  six-   {/ 
week  normal  at  Nashville,  May  14th,  to  be  followed  by  the  county 
institute. 

The  Mongo  High  School  held  its  second  annual  commencement 
April  7th,  with  seven  graduates.  Supt.  £.  G.  Machan  delivered  the 
diplomas  and  made  an  address  to  the  people. 

School  Laws. — As  several  important  laws  have  been  enacted  ^/^ 
ance  the  last  edition  of  the  School  Law,  State  Supt.  J.  W.  Holcombe 
has  issued  a  "  Supplement "  containing  the  new  laws.    It  was  needed 

New  Albany. — The  reports  say  that  all  is  harmonious,  and  that 
Sopt  Coffin  is  doing  good  work.  R.  A.  Ogg,  principal  of  the  high 
sdiool,  reports  30  graduates — 25  girls,  5  boys.  Who  let  the  rest  of 
the  boys  get  away  ? 

Spiceland  Academy. — The  attendance  the  present  term  is  better 
&an  for  several  years  previous  The  year  has  been  a  prosperous 
ODc.  There  are  four  in  the  Senior  Class.  Commencement  June  22. 
Thomas  Newlin  is  principal. 

Valparaiso. — Public  school  well  attended  and  well  conducted, 
Kioe  (graduates  this  year — a\1  girls.  W.  H.  Banta  still  holds  the 
helm. 

The  Normal  is  overflowing.    Over  20CO  enrolled  this  term 

Tippecanoe  County  — In  addition  to  his  other  work,  Supt.  Caul- 
kins  has  edited  a  little  8- page  2  column  monthly,  giving  the  township 
institute  programmes,  local  news,  and  a  great  deal  of  excellent  matter 
for  teachers.    This  is  one  of  the  best  local  papers  we  have  seen. 

Frank  H.  Tufts,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Aurora 
tchools,  and  a  very  successful  institute  worker,  is  now  Professor  of      / 
Mathematics  at  Aiitioch  College.  Yellow  Springs,  O.     He  will  assist 
in  conducting  a  sumnaer  normal  in  the  college,  opening  July  23d, 
^  continuing  four  weeks. 

The  Statb  Normal  was  never  before  so  large.    The  enrollment 
^  the  present  term  ts  about  520.    Three  new  teachers  have  been  ^ 
QBployed  for  the  term.     A  new  feature  of  the  school  is  the  class 
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composed  of  college  graduates.  In  this  class  are  graduates  from  four 
different  colleges.  The  course  is  for  one  year,  and  strictly  proCn- 
sional.  It  is  just  what  graduates  expecting  to  teach  or  superiatend 
schools  need. 

Jasper  County. — ^The  manual  of  this  county,  in  addition  to  the 
course  of  study,  rules,  etc.,  gives  a  "  Roll  of  Honor."  "  All  pupils 
who  have  attended  their  respective  schools  any  one  month  without 
being  absent  or  tardy,  are  entitled  to  enrollment  under  this  honor.'* 
The  record  shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  attendance 
as  a  result  of  this  honor  system.    D.  B.  Nowels  is  county  supt 

Oberlin  College  will  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary  next  4^1 
of  July.  Oberlin  was  the  first  college  to  open  its  doors  to  negroes, 
and  was  the  first  to  open  the  way  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 
Until  recently  it  continued  in  session  during  the  summer  months  and 
gave  its  long  vacation  in  the  winter  that  its  students  might  occupy 
the  time  in  teaching,  and  thus  earn  money  to  continue  their  college 
course. 

La  Grange  County. — The  schools  in  this  county  this  year  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  year  in  the  past.  We  have 
held  two,  and  will  hold  another  county  teachers'  association  during 
the  school  year.  These  have  done  and  are  doing  very  much  for  the 
teachers,  in  developing  a  greater  interest  in  their  work,  in  causing 
them  to  become  more  enthusiastic,  in  elevating'  the  cause,  and  in 
very  many  other  ways.  The  La  Grange  (town)  schools  have  never 
been  in  better  shape  than  at  this  time,  under  the  superintendency  of 
Mr.  Bogue.  County  superintendent  £.  G.  Machan  is  doing  good 
work. 


Starke  Co.  School  Work. — G.  A.  Netherton,  Supt.  of  Starke 
county,  has  taught  46  terms  of  school — including  20  normals — and 
during  his  term  of  office  has  attended  and  conducted  all  the  town- 
ship  institutes  of  his  county  (they  being  held  jointly  by  two  or  more 
tovirnships) ;  and  he  has  also  given  to  each  of  his  schools  two  sepa- 
rate half-days'  inspection.  In  addition  he  has  edited  an  educational 
column  in  two  papers.  He  conducted  three  normals  last  year,  and 
is  arranging  to  hold  four  this  year — at  North  Judson,  San  Pierre, 
Knox,  and  Gravestown — beginning  in  April  and  closing  in  Septem- 
ber. During  the  past  winter  term  no  teacher  has  been  emyloyed  in 
the  county  holding  a  license  for  less  than  twelve  months. 

Madison  County. — In  this  county  "graduation  from  the  common 
schools  **  has  proved  a  great  success.  Supt.  Croan  began  early  and 
worked  hard,  and  had  the  co-operation  of  his  teachers  and  trustees. 
There  seems  to  have  been'  not  only  earnest  work  but  enthusiasm,  all 
over  the  county.   Examinations  #ere  held  in  all  of  the  14  townships 
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OD  Feb.  9th.  There  were  graduates  in  each  township,  aggregating, 
in  all,  /j2.  The  superintendent  added  to  the  interest  by  the  offer  of 
a  "gold  medal"  to  the  pupil  who  should  pass  the  best  examination. 
Miss  Anna  P.  Morris,  of  Pendleton,  won  this  prize,  which  was  a  beau- 
tifiil  one,  and  cost  Mr.  Croan  just  $20  The  effects  of  these  exam- 
inations and  graduating  exercises  hpve  been  felt  in  every  grade  of 
the  schools-— even  down  to  the  primary.  The  meetings  for  the  grad- 
uating exercises  were  all  large,  and  the  people  were  much  interested. 
The  writer  attended  one  of  these  meetings — the  one  at  Pendleton, 
and  the  jam  was  so  great  about  the  door  and  in  the  aisles  that  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  rostrum  he  was  compelled  to  enter  through  a  win- 
dow. The  exercises  of  the  scholars  were  very  creditable,  and  Supt. 
Croan  made  an  address  full  of  good  sense  and  good  suggestions. 
State  Supt.  Holcombe  was  present  and  made  a  short  address,  which 
was  well  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  was  received  with  applause. 

Purdue  University. — Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson  has  about  completed 
his  arrangements  to  join  Prof  Loomis*  party  of  art  tourists  in  Europe. 

He  will  leave  about  June  15th Prof.  D  G.  Herron  has  been  in 

feeble  health  for  some  time,  but  is  now  stronger.  During  his  sick- 
ness Mrs    Herron  heard  his  classes  recite The  Normal  Term 

of  the  University  Academy,  under  charge  of  Prof  £.  £.  Smith,  opened 
out  well.    About  fifty  new  students  entered, — a  strong  testimonial  to 

Ptof  Smith's  popularity  with  the  pedagogues Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley 

has  been  appointed  as  one  of  the  United  States  chemists.    He  has  a 

valuable  assistant  and  analysist  in  Mr.  H.  W.  Peters A  number 

of  the  older  students,  with  several  members  of  the  Faculty^  have 
organiied  the  "Purdie  Scientific  Association,"  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  and  reporting  original  essays,  investigations,  and  experi- 
ments. The  association  meets  once  each  month  for  reports,  discus- 
sions, and  criticisms.    J.  M.  Waugh  is  President,  and  W.  S.  Rati  iff 

Secretary Pres  £.  £.  White  is  busily  engaged  in  the  revision 

of  his  series  of  Arithmetics The  Irving  Literary  Society  cele- 

hnUed  the  one  hundiedth  anniversary  of  W&shington  Irving's  birth- 
day last  month  with  appropriate  and  creditable  literary  exercises. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS* 

ASSOCIATION. 

^^  

Washington,  Ind.,  April  4,  1883. 

The  afternoon  of  April  4th  was  occupied  by  those  teachers  who 
arrived  in  time,  in  visiting  the  Washington  schools.  A  card,  giving 
all  needed  directions,  had  been  prepared  by  Supt.  Hunter,  so  that  a 
stranger  might  know  the  grade  of  the  school  and  the  name  of  the 
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teacher  in  each  room  without  question  or  guide.    There  are  sizten 
teachers  in  addition  to  the  superintendent  in  these  schools. 
The  work  of  the  schools  was  good — some  of  it  very  good;  this  was 
.    the  general  verdict. 

D.  £.  Hunter,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  called  the 
association  to  order  at  the  evening  session,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
president,  W.  A.  Bell,  of  the  Sbhool  Journal,  presided. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Friedley .  The  welcoming  address 
was  made  by  Mayor  Beddoe.  It  had  been  prepared  with  care  and 
was  highly  complimentary  to  teachers  and  the  importance  of  t^eir 
work.  The  response  was  made  by  W.  A.  Bell  in  an  extemporaneous 
speech  in  which  he  made  several  good  points  and  put  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  keep  the  audience  laughing  most  of  the  time. 

In  the  absence  of  the  inaugural  address.  Prof  D.  S.  Jordan,  of  the 
State  University,  read  an  interesting  lecture  on  Agassiz. 

The  speaker  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  "development 
theory,"  and  insisted  that  when  it  and  the  Bible  are  both  understood 
there  can  be  no  conflict  between  them.  Prof  Jordan  was  a  pupil  of 
Agassiz,  and  holds  his  old  teacher  in  great  reverence. 

Thursday  Morning, — County  Supt.  J.  S.  Gamble,  the  only  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  present,  asked  to  be  excused  from  presiding,  and 
Rev.  F.  A.  Friedley,  Pres.  of  De  Pauw  Female  College,  was  called  to 
the  chair  and  presided  most  of  the  session  with  general  satisfaction 
to  the  association.  After  some  miscellaneous  businees  D.  M.  Geet- 
ing  read  John  C.  Macpherson*s  paper  on 

"SOME  CIPHERING  AT  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  PROBLEM.'* 

Four* fifths  of  the  children  in  the  schools  of  Indiana  are  enrolled 
in  the  country  schools.  Ohio  and  Michigan  have  |,  Tennessee  }, 
and  Iowa  ^  of  their  enrollments  in  the  country  schools ;  85^  of 
eleven  states  attend  ungraded  schools.  The  question  is  often  asked, 
Who  ever  finishes  anything  in  a  country  school  ?  Pupils  are  required 
to  go  over  the  same  ground  every  year.  The  want  of  system  does 
two  great  wrongs  to  the  child,  i.  He  does  not  acquire  all  the  knowl- 
edge intended  for  him.  2.  What  he  does  acquire  is  not  received  in 
a  manner  best  calculated  to  symmetrically  develop  the  mind,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  possessed  by  him  in  the  most  useful  form.  Irreg- 
ular  attendance  and  want  of  sympathy  at  home  has  done  much  to 
bring  about  this  condition  of  affairs. 

The  state  laws  give  only  the  faintest  outline  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  Grading  is  applying  a  course  of  study  to  the  schools.  The 
per  cent,  of  increase  in  text-books  from  1876  to  1878  was.  Arithmetic 
13,  Geography  I4i  Grammar  35,  History  45,  Physiology  127.  All  the 
increase  was  of  the  adopted  books  and  in  harmony  with  the  coune 
of  instruction,  and  the  result  of  the  course  of  study.    Some  of  the 
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results  of  graduation  are  as  follows:  i.  There  is  an  awakened  in- 
terest 2.  More  pupils  are  taught  in  all  the  branches  and  broader 
work  is  done  by  individual  pupils.  3.  Attention  is  called  early  to 
subjects  which  were  heretofore  neglected.  4.  Time  is  economized ; 
one  year  in  six  is  saved.  5.  There  is  more  thoroughness  in  scholar- 
ship, and  more  aspiration  among  the  young  people. 

In  the  discussion,  J.  T.  Smith,  of  New  Albany,  said  this  was  a 
question  of  great  importance.  How  many  pupils  complete  the 
course  in  the  common  schools  ?  Not  quite  4  per  cent.  About  30 
per  cent,  leave  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Reader  grade.  The  gradu- 
ating of  the  country  pupils  will  be  a  vast  power  in  keeping  them  in 
schooL 

W.  A.  Bell  said :  This  is  tAe  important  problem.  The  majority 
of  children  never  go  beyond  the  Fourth  Reader  grade.  What  are 
they  getting  in  this  and  lower  grades  ?  Can  they  spell  ?  Can  they  read  ? 
Can  they  express  their  thoughts  7  The  step  out  as  well  as  the  step 
up  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  J.  M.  Olcott  thinks  public  sen- 
timent must  be  captured.  Illiteracy  is  on  the  increase  according  to 
the  last  census.  Enthusiasm  will  capture  the  people.  Prof.  James 
G.  May  thinks  the  heart,  above  all,  must  be  looked  after.  Is  thine 
heart  right  ? 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  D.  £.  Hunter  moved  that  the  en- 
rolling fee  be  50  cents.    Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Ira  T.  Eaton  and  seconded  by  W.  T.  Fry,  that 
book  agents  be  taxed  |i.oo.    Agreed  to. 

"WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE  WITH  THE  GROWING  HOODLUM  ELEMENT  ?" 

was  the  subject  of  the  next  paper  read,  by  James  G.  May.  He  said : 
Hoodlumism  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  to  be  greatly  feared.  Fourteen 
per  cent,  of  the  convicts  of  Ohio  are  high  school  pupils;  ^31  came 
from  the  colleges.  Compulsory  education  is  not  the  expedient.  The 
patriarchal  form  is  the  ideal  school.  The  family  is  the  preparatory 
school.  The  companionship  of  teacher  and  pupil  is  not  close  enough. 
Pbwer  is  wanting  in  all  our  educational  institutions.  Our  system  fails 
in  that  it  contemplates  no  home-school,  no  family  training.  The  pa- 
rent and  teacher  are  antagonists.  The  former  has  no  rights  which 
the  latter  is  bound  to  respect.  Tyranny  runs  through  the  whole 
system.  Distrust  begins  with  the  State  Supt.  and  extends  through 
the  whole  system,  even  to  the  school-room*  itself.  The  work  of  the 
county  superintendent  affords  no  clue  to  the  teaching  ability  of  the 
applicant.  Jasmes  A.  Garfield,  as  an  examiner,  allowed  40  per  cent, 
for  " Gumption. "  "  Gumption  *' in  the  home  circle  would  operate 
as  a  mighty  check  to  the  hoodlum  spirit.  It  is  wrong  to  deceive  the 
child  in  any  way,  "especially  by  "stories." 
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J.  M.  Olcott  moved  a  vote  of  t&anks  to  Prof.  May  for  his  valuable 
suggestions.    Carried. 

D.  £.  Hunter  said :  We  have  a  hoodlum  element  in  Indiana. 
The  hoodlum  element  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  schools.  Fads 
and  figures  show  that  the  child  is  under  the  control  of  parents  many 
more  hours  in  the  year  than  under  that  of  the  teacher,  providing  he 
attends  school  all  the  time. 

W.  A.  Bell  commended  the  good  points  in  the  paper,  but  said 
'*  The  statistics  are  faulty.  If  the  statistics  given  be  true,  then  higli 
schools  and  colleges  should  be  abolished,  because  they  send  a  larger 
per  cent,  to  the  penitentiary  than  does  the  illiterate  element  It  is 
wrong  to  hold  the  schools  responsible,  as  the  hoodlum  element  sel- 
dom or  never  enter  them" 

D.  M.  Geeting  thought  the  press  could  do  much  in  spreading 
crime. 

Jeffersonville  was  selected  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
association,  and  the  first  week  in  April,  1884,  was  fixed  as  the  time. 

« 

"  CULTURE,  AND  THE  INFLUENCES  WHICH  CAUSE  ITS  GROWTH," 

was  the  subject  of  D.  S.  Kelley*s  paper.  He  spoke  of  the  general 
qualities  of  man  as  distinguished  from  other  animals  Civilization  is 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  human  nature.  The  government  of  the  worid 
is  accomplished  by  immutable  laws.  The  law  of  the  human  race 
is  growth.  The  life  of  the  human  race  is  like  that  of  an  individual 
Beginning  at  the  lowest  stages  of  ignorance  and  helplessness  every- 
thing is  to  be  learned.  Christianity  revolutionized  thought  and  de- 
veloped science.  Thought  developed  rapidly  down  to  the  present 
time.  We  now  live  in  an  age  of  great  activity,  in  which  the  central 
thought  is  wealth.  This  ideal  needs  revision.  The  schools  are  at- 
tacked by  the  fanatics  of  gain,  because  they  do  not  fill  the  boys* 
pockets  with  dimes.  Is  this  the  ideal  of  the  future  ?  Is  wealth  the 
object  of  life?  Knowledge  makes  life  better.  This  is  the  future 
ideal  of  life.  In  view  of  the  present  and  the  probable  future,  what 
kind  of  ins^uction  should  be  given  our  boys  and  girls?  Can  the 
present  condition  of  society  be  remedied  in  our  schools  ?  Much  can 
be  done  by  selecting  teachers  of  ability. 

In  the  discussion,  W.  £.  Lugenbeel  said  culture  is  what  we  need. 
We  need  courteous  men  and  women.  Practical  culture  is  doing  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  place.  The  training  of  special 
schools  is  necessary.  Teachers  need  to  read  more.  They  ought  to 
be  systematic  in  reading.  A  course  of  reading  should  be  laid  out 
and  followed.  Forty  minutes  each  day  is  su£ficient  to  follow  out  a 
systematic  and  thorough  course.  The  district  school  teacher  needs 
it  most. 
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Ftof.  Howard  Sandison  read  his  paper  on  "  Principles  that  Prevail 
in  Methods  in  U.  S.  History."  The  topics  discussed  are  as  follows: 
I.  The  Philosophical  Element — Its  Exclusion.  2.  The  Method  a 
Double  one — (4:)  The  consideration  of  principles  and  events  by 
epochs,  {b)  The  consideration  of  each  separate  principle  with  its 
events  throughout  the  entire  course  in  our  nation's  history.  3.  The 
Significance  of  the  word  "Principle** — A  Truth  Originating  a  Line 
of  Reasoning.  4.  The  Classes  of  Principles  Involved — (a)  Those 
pertaining  to  the  mind  as  fitted  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  history. 
(b)  Those  pertaining  to  history  in  general,  (c)  Those  peculiar  to 
American  history.  5.  The  Statement  of  the  Principles  included  in 
these  Classes.  6.  The  General  Nature  of  History — The  Biography 
of  a  Commonwealth.  7.  The  Nature  of  Historical  Materials — mainly 
the  Development  of  the  Events  of  Peace.  8.  The  Principle  involved 
in  the  Arrangement  of  Materials — The  Predominant  one  of  an  Epoch. 
9.  The  Metho'd — The  Double  Method  in  Accordance  with  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Association.  10.*  United  States  History  as  an  Instrument — 
(a)  Of  mental  discipline,    (b)  Of  moral  discipline. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Wyeth  then  gave  a  Jesson  to  a  class *of  children  illus- 
trative of  the  principles  given  by  Professor  Sandison.  He  took  the 
knowledge  the  children  already  had  and  associated  it  with  new  ideas 
of  like  nature.  The  lesson  can  not  be  described.  Both  paper  and 
lesson  elicited  the  hearty  endorsement  of  every  one  present. 

Col.  Owen*s  paper  on  "New  Harmony  in  Community  Times**  was 
well  read  by  Hamlet  Allen.  It  gave  a  short  biography  of  the  foun- 
ders of  New  Harmony.  The  very  methods  which  are  beginning  to 
prevail  in  the  schools  of  to-day  ruled  in  New  Harmony  years  ago. 

A  Language  Lesson  with  Class,  by  Miss  Ophelia  H.  Roddick,  was 
given.  Pictures  were  taken  and  the  class  questioned — each  member 
placing  his  statement  on  his  slate.  The  lesson  was  very  instructive. 
G.  P  Brown  advised  all  to  go  and  do  likewise.  The  child  lives  in 
the  objective  world.  Imagination  is  active  in  childhood.  The  child 
deals  with  individuals.  W.  A.  Bell  examined  the  slates  and  com- 
mended the  work.    The  spelling  and  capitalizing  were  good. 

"The  Work  of  the  Primary  Teacher,**  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  Miss  Kate  Huron.  The  work  of  the  teacher  pervades  all  society. 
The  primary  teacher  stands  at  the  door — is  the  mirror  in  which  the 
children  see  their  future  selves.  Her  power  is  not  shown  by  telling 
.what  she  knows.  Mind  grows  by  contact  of  spirit  with  spirit.  Time 
is  an  element  of  the  mind.  The  teacher  must  be  full  of  his  subject, 
ever  fresh  in  his  mind.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  think  for  itself. 
There  is  a  germ  in  every  mind  which,  developed  at  the  right  time 
in  the  right  way  by  the  right  teacher,  will  make  that  mind  a  complete 
mind.  The  key  to  success  is  to  keep  the  child  properly  employed. 
Indolence  is  the  rock  that  wrecks  so  many  teachers. 
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H.  B.  Jacobs  thought  the  primary  work  the  most  important  Tke 
work  must  be  practical.  The  pupil  must  know  he  is  doing  right 
Quality  and  not  quantity  should  be  the  rule. 

A.  J.  Snoke  thought  the  work  should  not  be  entrusted  to  appren- 
tices.   The  best  talent  should  be  obtained  and  good  salaries  paid. 

Geo.  P.  Brown  said  the  purpose  of  education  is :  i.  To  train  the 
will.  2.  The  forming  of  the  mind  by  acting  and  reflecting.  3.  Im- 
parting useful  information. 

A.  J.  Zeller  inquired  whether  each  of  the  above  shoiild  be  separatdy 
applied  or  all  together  ? 

Profs.  Smith  and  May  spoke  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  White  said 
primary  teaching  is  the  art  of  arts,  and  should  be  studied  well.  The 
ethics  of  true  manhood  and  true  womanhood  must  ever  be  kept  in 
view. 

At  a  supplementary  lesson  in  U.  S.  History,  by  A.  L.  Wyeth,  the 
previous  lesson  was  closely  reviewed  before  entering  up  the  new. 
D.  E  Hunter  said  we  must  study  underlying  principles — subjects  not 
books.  G.  P.  Brown  called  upon  Mr.  Sandison  to  restate  his  paper. 
After  the  restatement  Mr.  Brown  said,  history  is  not  a  description  of 
events,  but  the  biography  of  a  nation.  Prof.  Sapdison's  method  wiU 
revolutionize  history.  J.  M.  Olcott  related  his  meeting  with  Socrates 
and  was  reminded  that  the  method  was  entirely  Socratic.  Edward 
Taylor  thought  this  must  be  the  ultimate  way  of  teaching  history. 
It  is  the  teaching  of  cause  and  effect. 

Experiments  in  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Prof.  McVay,  of  Ohio.  He 
performs  experiments  before  all  classes  of  pupils.  It  makes  them 
think.  The  properties  of  the  air  are  not  well  understood  unless  shown 
by  experiments.    The  exercise  was  highly  appreciated. 

J.  W.  Porter,  of  the  Hays*  Exploring  Expedition,  talked  to  the  as- 
sociation about  his  travels — showing  how  the  Esquimaux  builds  his 
huts  and  makes  his  clothes,  boats,  and  head-wear. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  officen. 
who  were  elected : 

President — A.  M.  Sweeney.  Supt.  Dubois  county. 

Vice-Presidents—'^.  W.  Fuller.  John  M.  Wallace,  Julia  R.  Hughes, 
C.  F.  CofHn.  Thos.  Bagot.  J.  L.  Shauck. 

Executive  Committee — D.  S.  Kelley,  chairman,  A.  J.  Snoke,  £Ua 
Munson.  Lemuel  Moss,  Geo.  P.  Brown. 

Recording  Secretary — Omie  Sanford. 

Treasurer — C.  D.  Bogart. 

The  Committee  on  Exposition  work  reported  as  follows : 

Your  committee  have  examined  the  specimens  of  work  on  exhibi- 
tion from  the  schools  of  ten  towns  and  four  counties,  and  find  it  wor- 
thy of  high  commendation.   Assuming  that  it  is  representative  wofk 
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of  these  schools,  and  shows  what  the  pupils  are  able  to  do  by  their 
own  effort,  it  seems  to  us  to  merit  high  praise. 

The  exhibition  of  this  work  seems  to  us  a  valuable  feature  of  this 
association,  for  the  reason  that  it  gives  emphasis  to  the  importance 
of  training  the  children  to  make  an  artistic  expression  of  their  knowl- 
edge. The  test  which  the  world  applies  to  knowledge  is  practical 
fulfillment.  That  training  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  best 
which  re-enforces  instruction  by  actual  doing.  The  exhibition  of 
school  work  here  will  prompt  teachers  to  give  more  attention  to  that 
phase  of  instruction  which  shall  give  the  pupils  skill  in  execution. 

We  recommend  that  this  feature  of  the  association  be  continued, 
and  that  the  executive  ofHcers  be  instructed  to  publish  and  distribute 
to  the  county  supenntendent,  for  distribution  to  their  teachers,  early 
in  the  school  year,  instructions  and  rules  for  the  preparation  of  pa- 
pers, etc.,  for  exhibition,  which  shall  tend  to  secure  an  honest  and 
correct  representation  of  the  pupil's  ability  to  make  expression  of 
their  knowledge,  and  that  the  county  superintendent  be  requested  to 
present  this  to  the  teachers  of  his  county  at  the  next  county  institute. 

The  committee  suggest  further,  that  the  thanks  of  this  association 
should  be  extended  to  Prof.  D.  £.  Hunter,  for  his  successful  intro- 
duction of  this  exhibition  as  a  feature  of  the  association. 

Geo.  p.  Brown,        ] 

H.  B.  Jacobs,  y  CommiiUe, 

Miss  Kate  Huron, 

On  Thursday  night  Prof.  J.  L.  Campbell,  of  Wabash  College,  gave 
a  very  interesting  lecture  on  "The  Limestone  of  Indiana."  Every 
teacher  in  the  state  should  hear  the  lecture. 

On  Friday  evening  Pres.  £.  £.  White,  of  Purdue  University,  gave 
a  lecture  on  "  The  Inner  Life*'  No  report  will  do  this  lecture  justice. 
Dr.  White  has  few  equals  in  the  state  as  a  lecturer. 

On  Saturday  about  50  teachers  visited  the  coal  mines. 

The  attendance  was  about  130. 

F.  A.  Fribdley,  PresidenU 
J.  M.  Daniels,  Secretary. 


PERSONAL. 


W.  T.  Field  is  still  at  Ridgeville. 

Levi  G.  Saffer  is  principal  of  the  Selma  schools. 

Miss  Julia  R.  Hughes  is  the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  Bedford 
schools.  f 

Ex-State  Supt.  J.  M.  Bloss*s  engagement  in  the  State  Norma- 
Schobl  is  for  the  present  term  only. 


/ 
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Dr.  A.  W.  Bray  ton,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  so  long  on 
the  sick  list,  is  again  at  his  post  of  duty. 

A.  C.  Crouch,  eleven  years  principal  of  the  Newburg  schools,  now 
as  charge  of  the  schools  at  Petersburg. 

Prof.  W.  N.  Hailmann.  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  conduct  a  summer 
Kindergarten  institute,  beginning  July  9th. 

Mrs.  Hattie  K.  Tharp,  nee  Swope,  of  Clayton,  has  gone  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  to  do  primary  work  at  a  salary  of  $625. 

£.  B.  Milam,  Supt.  of  Knox  county,  has  decided  not  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  re-election.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  another  man  as 
competent  to  take  his  place. 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey  has  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  Decatur  public  schools,  and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion as  county  superintendent. 

Bryan,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  who  for  several 

years  past  has  had  charge  of  the  schools  of  Graysville,  111.,  is  now 
principal  of  the  Vincennes  University. 

H.  S.  Tarbell  has  been  re-elected,  and  so  next  fall  will  enter  upon 
his  sixth  year  as  Supt.  of  the  Indianapolis  schools.  He  continues  to 
do  excellent  work,  and  his  salary  remains  at  ^3,000. 

J.  T.  Smith,  who  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  leading  teachers  of 
Floyd  county,  and  who  was  State  Supt.  Bloss's  deputy,  now  has 
charge  of  the  normal  department  of  De  Pauw  College,  New  Albany. 

W.  S.  Wood  has  been  re-elected  Supt.  of  the  Seymour  schools  for 
the  next  school  year,  at  a  salary  of  $1250.  He  is  finishing  his  third 
year,  and  the  action  of  the  board  indicates  general  satisfaction  with 
his  work. 

William  £.  Anderson,  principal  of  the  Fifth  District,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Milwaukee  schoob,  in  place 
of  James  McAlister,  gone  to  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Anderson  is  reported 
a  good  school  man,  and  growing, 

H.  M.  Lafollette  has  been  appointed  Supt.  of  Boone  county  vkt 
Dr.  T.  H.  Harrison,  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Control  of  the  State  Benevolent  Institutions.  To  accept  this  place 
he  resigned  the  principalship  of  Farmers*  Institute,  Tippecanoe 
county. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  of  Purdue  University,  has  been  appointed 
chief  chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  For 
the  last  two  years  Prof.  Wiley  has  filled  the  position  of  State  Chemist 
and  brought  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties  practical  knowledge  and 
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skill  which  are  sufficient  proof  of  his  capacity  for  the  duties  of  the 
higher  official  station  to  which  he  has  been  called.  The  salary  is 
|25oo»  and  the  extra  pay  is  frequently  |iooo  more.  Prof.  Wiley  has 
accepted  the  place. 

W.  C.  Barnhart,  for  several  years  past  superintendent  of  the  Co- 
lumbia City  schools,  has  announced  his  intention  to  retire  from  the 
place  at  the  end  of  the  present  school  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the 
good  of  the  place  that  a  successor  can  be  found  who  will  do  as  good 
work  as  Mr.  Barnhart  has  done. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


"  Heaven's  gate  is  shut  to  him  who  comes  alone ; 
Save  thou  a  soul,  and  it  shall  save  thine  own." 

l£di/A  Holland. 

It  is  not  what  we  earn,  but  what  we  save*  that  makes  us  rich.  It 
is  not  what  we  eat,  but  what  we  digest,  that  makes  us  strong.  It  is 
not  what  we  read,  but  what  we  remember,  that  makes  us  learned.  It 
is  not  what  we  intend,  but  what  we  do,  that  makes  us  useful.  It  is 
not  a  few  faint  wishes,  but  a  life-long  struggle,  that  makes  us  valiant. 

No  State  is  great  until  its  educational  facilities  are  great. — Gov. 
Crittenden, 

Parsimony  toward  education  is  liberality  toward  crime. — Id, 

The  teacher  is  like  the  candle  which  lights  others  in  consuming 
itself.— ^jy^i. 

Delightful  task !  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 

To  sentence  a  man  of  true  genius  to  the  drudgery  of  school  is  to 
put  a  race-horse  in  a  mill. — Cotton. 

Taught  or  untaught  the  dunce  is  still  the  same ; 

Yet  still  the  wretched  master  bears  the  blame  — Dryden. 

Uneasy  lie  the  heads  of  all  who  rule ; 

The  most  so  his  whose  kingdom  is  a  school. — O.  W.  Holmes. 

I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done  than  be  one 
of  the  twenty  to  follow  my  own  teaching. — Shakespeare. 

One  of  the  illusions  is  that  the  present  hour  is  not  the  decisive 
hoar.  Write  it  on  your  heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  of  the 
year.— ^m/Tf^if. 
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POPULAR  SCIENCE.  • 

This  department  u  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Bray  ton,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  by  the  death  of  Darwin,  England 
*^has  lost  a  man  whose  name  is  a  glory  to  his  country — one  who  be- 
longs to  that  illustrious  band  of  whom  the  Greek  statesman  said  that 
'the  whole  world  is  their  tomb  *  '*  The  press  of  Germany  is  lavish 
in  the  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  great  naturalist. 

SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION   AND  ANIMAL   HEAT. 

There  is  no  proof  of  the  so-called  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion 
in  living  animal  bodies.  The  highest  natural  heat  in  the  living  state 
yet  noticed  is  1 1 1^  in  the  swallow.  Mammals  range  from  97  to  104^ 
The  heat  of  sheep  is  104;  of  the  pig  106 ;  of  the  Arctic  fox  107,  witb 
the  air  at  14.  Birds  and  mammals  are  warm-blooded ; — that  is  of 
constant  temperature.  Fishes,  reptiles,  and  invertebrates  aro  cold- 
blooded— that  is,  their  temperature  varies  with  the  surroundings. 
The  tissues  of  man  vary  from  98  to  100 ;  the  blood  from  100  to  102. 
The  hottest  blood  is  that  coming  from  the  liver  The  surface  is 
colder  than  the  interior.  The  hands  and  feet  are  usually  several 
degrees  colder  than  the  trunk.  The  thermometer  may  mark  98  un- 
der the  tongue  and  102  in  the  bladder.  The  influence  of  race  is  in- 
effective. Climate  and  seasons  cause  less  than  a  degree  difference. 
Sleep  lowers  the  temperature  one  or  even  ten  degrees.  Quick  run- 
ning raises  the  general  heat  about  two  degrees.  Fasting  reduces 
and  feasting  increases  the  heat.  Chaubert,  the  "  fire  king,"  went 
into  ovens  from  400  to  600  degrees  for  a  short  time — twice  the  heat 
of  boiling  water.  In  the  Arctic  regions  Kane  withstood  a  cold  of 
55  to  70  below  zero,  the  latter  being  170  below  blood  heat.  In  Pekiu 
in  July,  1743.  11,400  people  died  in  ten  days  from  sunstroke.  The 
heat  was  104  in  the  shade.  The  heat  of  animals  is  mainly  due  to 
to  the  oxidation  of  carbon  in  the  tissue  and  blood.  Age,  sex,  season, 
climate,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  exercise,  and  mental  -state  all  affect 
the  temperature  of  animals. 

ART  EDUCATION  IN  FRENCH   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  French  Minister  of  Instruction  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  following  questions:  i.  The  decoration  of  school- 
rooms by  means  of  pictures,  paintings,  charts,  and  designs.  2.  The 
formation  of  small  art  collections  to  be  placed  in  the  museums  of  the 
schools.  3.  The  selection  of  a  series  of  engravings  to  be  given  as 
rewards  to  the  pupils.  The  object  of  the  last  is  "to  drive  from  the 
schools  the  gaudy  rewards  now  given,  and  to  substitute  for  them 
something  which,  carefully  preserved  in  the  family,  will  introduce 
into  the  humblest  homes  a  reflection  of  the  great  art  museums.*' 
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BOOK   TABLE. 


After  Supper,  a  home  and  school  paper  edited  by  M.  L.  Rinehart, 
of  Indianapolis,  improves  with  each  issue. 

Our  Ltttle  Men  and  Women,  by  D.  Lothrop  &  C9.,  of  Boston,  is  a 
beautiful  child's  paper.     It  is  a  work  of  art. 

The  Telephone,  a  magazine  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  telephone,  but  is  devoted  to  general  literature,  has  at  the 
end  of  its  first  year  wisely  concluded  to  change  its  name ;  so  here- 
after it  will  be  known  as  "  The  Midland  Monthly."  Frank  H.  Smith, 
Indianapolis^  is  publisher,  and  W.  de  M.  Hooper,  late  superintend- 
ent of  the  Rensselaer  schools,  is  managing  editor. 

The  following  books  have  been  received  and  will  be  noticed  next 
month: 

School  Physiology,  by  Dunglison,  Porter  &  Coates,  publishers. 
Hooker's  First  Book  in  Physiology,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  publishers. 
New  Eclectic  Speller,  and  Gregory* s  Political  Economy,  Van  Ant- 
werp. Bragg  &  Co. 
Anderson's  yunior  Class  History,  Clark  &  Maynard. 
Supiee^s  Hand-Book  of  Civil  Government,  Eldridge  &  Bro. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


If  70a  wish  to  raise  a  club  for  the  Journal,  write  for  terms  to  agents. 

SUMMSK  KlNDERGAKTEN  INSTITUTE. — Special  attention  paid  to  the  use  of 
Froebers  Gifts  and  Occupations  in  the  Primary  Schools.  Terms  easy.  Ap- 
]djto  W.  N.  Hailmann,  68  Alexandrine  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  5-lt 

I  will  reciprocate  the  favor  of  any  teacher  informing  me  where  certain 
School  Books  are  in  use.  Particulars  on  application.  I  can  also  suggest 
agreeable  and  profitable  occupation  to  teachers  during  laisure  or  vacation. 

John  R.  Anderson,  66  Reade  St.,  New  York. 

The  American  School  Book  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a  comparatively  new 
firm,  bat  it  publishes  an  excellent  list  of  books  and  deserves  liberal  patronage. 

Xaige  >et  samples  of  our  New  School  Aids,  pretty  Reward  Cards,  School 
Reports,  etc,  all  new  designs,  to  teachers  for  15  cents.     Stamps  taken. 
2-6t  Phoenix  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa, 

Wanted. — Two  or  Three  good  General  Agents  to  handle  our  books,  be- 
pnaing  January  first,  1883.  J*  ^*  Olcott. 

The  Teachers'  and  Students'  Library  contains  the  pith  of  twenty-five 
9ohtmes  in  one.  No  live  teacher,  who  has  ever  examined  the  work,  will  do 
^ithoat  it.  The  book  has  received  the  most  flattering  endorsements  from  the 
Itighest  educational  authorities.  It  is  simply  indispensable  to  teachers.  It  is 
poblished  by  T.  S.  Denison,  of  Chicago,  in  one  large  octavo  volume.  Price 
">ly  13-00.  5- It 
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Wanted. — A  few  more  local  Agents  to  take  Orders  for  The  People's  Cf- 
clopedia  of  Universal  Knowledge. 

l-tf  Address  J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CHAUTAUQUA,  1883.-  •*  The  Chautauqua  School  of  Languages/*  aad 
"  The  Chautauqua  Teachers'  Retreat  *'  for*i883  will  open  at  Chautauqua,  N.Yi 
on  Sunday,  July  14.  The  **  School  of  Languages  "  will  continue  six  weeb; 
the  *<  Retreat "  three  weeks.  German,  French,  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  English,  English  Literature,  Physical  Science,  Elocution,  Kindeigixten, 
Pedagogy,  Clay  Modeling,  The  Scientific  Kitchen,  Drawing,  Music,  Teacfafirs 
Conferences,  Debates,  Spelling  Matches,  Museum,  Recfeptions,  EzcursioDs  oa 
the  Lake,  etc. 

*<  An  Ideal  Summer  Trip  to  Europe,"  with  Lectures,  Conversations,  Stoe- 
opticon,  Readings,  Map  Studies,  etc.,  will  constitute  a  unique,  attracdve,  tnd 
instructive  feature  of  the  *'  Teachers'  Retreat."  Able  professors,  brilliant  lec- 
tures, delightful  recreations,  good  air,  good  food,  reasonable  rates.  The  Tenth 
Annual  Assembly  will  open  August  7,  and  close  August  27. 

For  crrculars  address  Rev.  W.  D.  Bridge,  New  Haven,  Conn.    5-it 

CONSUMPTION  CURED.— An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice, 
having  had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  EUist  India  missionary  the  formula  oft 
simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumptiao, 
Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  AflTections;  also  a  pos- 
itive and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after 
having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has  feh  ii 
his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motiTe 
and  a  desire  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send,  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for 
preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  thii 
jonraal,  W.  A.  NoYES,  149  Power* s  Block^  Rochester^  N,  T.  1^4 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OP  MUSIC. 

MUSIC  TAUGHT  in  all  its  branches,  by  noted  Professors  in  each  department 
FIRE  ARTS,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Modeling.     Waltbr  SMrtH,  PHndpaL 
ENGLISH  BRANCHES,  a  full  course.     Experienced  Teachers. 
LANGUAGES,  German,  French,  and  Italian.     Native  Teachers. 
ELOCUTION  and  Dramatic  Acdon.    S.  B.  Kbllby,  Principal. 
HOME  ACCOMMODATIONS  for  550  lady  studenu. 

UNPARALLELED  FREb  advantages  in  concerts,  recitals,  lectures,  library,  etc 
DAT  snd  EVENING  Classes.    Students  may  join  now.    Send  for  Calendar  free. 

5-»t  B.  TOmEUnSE,  Franklin  Square,  Boston* 

CIIDnDE  EDUCATIONAL 
CUIfUrK     EXCURSIONS 

1883,  Comblnini:  Uneqiwlled  AdvantBg«s 

Send  for  Deacriptive  CIrcnUir,  Free. 
S.  TOUKJBE,  Franklin  Square.  Boston*    ^.j 

AGEirrs^rBKiitr^Jiy.Pi 


.  BNTiTLBD  ••LIFE  OH  THE  mnsimiFpL' 

A  rich  theme,  and  the  richest,  raciest  volume  of  oil  tbcTVAiV 
tcnc«.    ChMcterlstk  Illostnitioos.     For  particiiUn  addiw 


BI7CaK£T£  BEIX  FOI71IBBT. 

AtmbtiMkU  in  vat. 
Buperler  Belli  of  CoDper  and  TI& 
a»uDtad  viih  the  beat  sotaxTBaai^ 
Inga,  rer  ChmnJm,  AeteeCi,  J^nS, 
iKtorfM,  Comrt  Boutm^  Ftrt  JJarmM, 
_Wt  Cloeb,  CMmmt  He  FnUv 
Warranted. 

lUasirawd  CatalegM  Mat  Ftm. 

T ANBVmElff  A  Tin, 
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THE  IMAGINATION. 


[An  address  dcIiTcrcd  before  the  State  Teachers*  Associution  by  H.  S.  Tarbell, 
Sapt.  Indianapolis  Poblic  Schools.     Concluded  from  May  Journal.] 

1HAVE  referred  to  Jesus  Christ,  speaking  of  him  as  a  man,  as 
a  being  of  profound  and  imaginative  mind.  Let  us  test  our 
imaginations  by  transporting  ourselves  to  distant  Galilee  and 
backward  through  eighteen  centuries  of  time.  Jesus  has  sent 
out  his  disciples  two  by  two  throughout  Galilee  to  preach  his 
gospel,  while  he  awaited  their  return.  At  length  they  reassem- 
ble at  a  mountain  beforehand  appointed  to  them,  and  rehearse 

« 

to  their  Master  what  they  had  said  and  what  they  had  done. 

First  to  give  their  report  were  those  ready  ones  whose  minds 
dwelt  largely  in  their  senses,  and  whose  thoughts  needed  no 
elaboration. 

The  incidents  of  their  journey  were  narrated.  How  this 
person  and  that  had  received  their  message;  and  with  wea- 
risome detail  of  non- essentials  they  described  the  events 
through  which  they  had  passed.  Then  came  the  reports  from 
those  of  broader  and  deeper  thoughts,  those  who  grouped  men 
in  classes  and  discerned  how  the  characteristics  and  circum- 
stances of  those  whom  they  addressed  determined  the  reception 
of  the  gospel  they  bore. 

At  length,  embodying,  beautifully,  and  explaining  all,  the 
Master  speaks:     "Behold  a  sower  went  out  to  sow;  and  when 


/' 


^ 
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he  sowed,  some  seeds  fell  b^  the  wayside,  and  the  fowls  came 
and  devoured  them  up." 

I  need  not  repeat  the  familiar  parable.  See  you  not  here  die 
profound  discernment,  the  broad  generalization,  and  over  all 
the  clear  imagination,  giving  vividness  and  beauty?  And  see 
you  not  the  intellectual  secret  of  giving  clearness  to  depth? 

Talmage  is  a  master  of  imaginative  speech.  It  is  this,  rather 
than  his  grotesque  extravagance,  which  reaches  the  popalar 
heart.  Notice  this  from  a  recent  sermon:  "What  if  a  man 
should  have  so  many  questions  to  ask  about  light  and  heat  that 
he  should  sit  in  a  dark  room  all  his  life  instead  of  going  out  to 
see  the  one  and  feel  the  other  ?  But  there  are  men  in  such  un- 
decidedness  about  the  chemistry  of  the  gospel  that  year  after 
year  they  shut  themselves  in  the  dungeon  of  their  unbelief  when 
God  has  all  the  time  been  calling  them  to  come  out  into  the 
noontide  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun  of  righteousness." 

When  Bismarck  said,  ''The  cause  of  Germany  is  to  be  won  by 
blood  and  iron,  and  not  by  parliamentary  speeches,"  it  was  bj 
the  heat  of  imagination  that  these  thunderbolts  of  words  were 
forged. 

Says  Addison  in  the  Spectator ^  ''Imagination  sets  off  all  writii^ 
in  general,  but  is  the  very  life  and  brightest  perfection  of  poetry, 
where  it  shines  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  where  all  other  beau- 
ties are  present  the  work  appears  dry  and  insipid  if  this  single 
one  be  wanting.  It  has  something  in  it  like  creation.  It  makes 
additions  to  nature  and  gives  greater  variety  to  God's  works. 
In  a  word,  it  is  able  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  most  illustrious 
scenes  in  the  universe,  or  to  fill  with  more  glorious  shows  and 
apparitions  than  can  be  fouud  in  any  part  of  it" 

Such  a  faculty  must  be  of  importance  to  the  teacher.  Upon 
the  imagination  depends  the  value  of  all  apparatus  for  visual- 
ization. Globes,  maps,  diagrams,  depend  for  their  value  almost 
wholly  upon  the  imagination,  which  seizes  these  staves  and  helps 
on  the  tottering  mind.  Without  imagination  how  is  the  tired 
teacher  to  regard  every  urchin  as  an  unfledged  angel,  and  so 
fulfill  parental  requirements  ? 

Every  inspiring  teacher  is  a  person  of  strong  imagination.    It 
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is  this  which  gives  influence  and  impresses  personality.  Per- 
sooal  magnetism  has  for  its  chief  intellectual  attribute  a  vivid 
imagination.  The  great  secret  of  success  in  instruction  is  to  be 
able  to  think  the  pupil's  thoughts,  to  put  yourself  in  his  place 
and  work  from  his  stand-point.  The  action  of  the  mind  in 
gaining  knowledge  differs  much  from  its  action  when  communi- 
cating. It  is  imagination  which  gives  the  power  thus  to  go  to 
the  standpoint  of  another  and  work  from  his  base. 

Bat  if  imagination  in  the  teacher  is  important,  it  is  equally  so 
in  the  pupil.     We  trudge  for  years  wearily  along  the  side  of 

fields  across  which  our  pupils  would  fly  had  they  the  wings  of 
imagination. 

Says  Bain  in  ''  Education  as  a  Science'' ;  '<  If  the  early  train- 
ing could  be  so  directed  as  to  enrich  and  invigorate  the  concep- 
tive  faculty  [his  term  for  imagination]  a  time  would  come  when 
definite  knowledge  could  be  absorbed  so  rapidly  as  to  dispense 
with  the  attempts  to  impart  it  prematurely." 

The  one  great  method  of  training  human  faculties  is  that  of 
"trial  and  test."  As  the  eye  is  trained  to  judge  of  distance  by 
estimating  a  certain  length  to  be  a  foot  or  a  yard,  and  then  cor- 
recting the  estimate  by  the  measuring  rod,  so  any  faculty  may 
be  trained.  By  exercising  the  imagination,  and  testing  its  cre- 
ations by  the  standards  of  good  taste  it  becomes  steadily  stronger 
and  truer.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  a  teacher  to  furnish 
snch  standards  for  the  improvement  of  the  powers  of  the  child. 
When  the  pupil  arrives  at  the  ability  intelligently  to  criticise 
himself,  or  to  compare  his  productions  with  readily  accessible 
standards,  he  has  reached  the  point  of  independent  study  and 
self-culture. 

Some  exercises  suitable  to  the  culture  of  the  imagination  may 
be  mentioned : 

Abstract  truths,  such  as  benevolence  and  kindness,  may  be 
put  into  concrete  form  by  the  pupils'  giving  scenes,  circumstan- 
ces or  persons  that  illustrate  or  call  forth  these  feelings.  We  try 
to  teach  morals,  but  what  to  a  child  are  morals  in  the  abstract? 
Even  for  us  larger  chilnren,  the  imagination  must  clothe  them 
them  in  attractive  habiliments  and  bring  them  in  lovely  forms  to 
our  arms  before  we  can  embrace  them. 
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At  the  end  of  the  lesson  in  reading  or  geography  let  the  pupfls 
recall  and  describe  the  mental,  pictures  they  have  formed  from 
the  scenes  studied.     Jnsist  on  this  mental  picturing  ahtiays.    Id 
geography  the  first  lessons  should  be  of  home  scenes  and  those 
elements  of  home  surroundings  which  expanded  and  intensified 
by  the  imagination  will  give  a  comprehension  of  all  the  workL 
The  climate,  the  productions,  the  people  and  their  costumes  and 
customs  should  be  so  pictured  to  the  child  that  he  may  have  a 
clear  and  life-like  image  of  e^ch.     This  should  be  done  befoie 
a  study  of  the  map  is  made.     The  power  of  a  child  to  expand  a 
colored  bit  of  paper  into  a  country  is  so  small  and  the  image  of 
the  land  so  quickly  shrinks  back  to  the  dimensions  of  the  map 
that  the  attempt  to  fill  these  spots  of  earth  with  people,  riven 
and  commerce  is  a  failure.     While,  if  the  Arabs,  for  instance, 
in  their  dress  and  habitMion,'with  their  horses  and  camels,  their 
caravans  and  tents,  their  mountains  and  deserts,  their  palms, 
dates  and  coffee,  their  marts  of  trade  and  shipping  at  the  wharve% 
had  preceded  the  map  study  and  made  a  mental  demand  for 
room  and  habitation,  then  the  map  would  prove  serviceable  to 
locate  the  land  of  the  Arab  and  show  its  distance  and  direction 
from  other  countries.     The  image  of  Arabia  thus  formed  could 
never  shrink  to  a  bit  of  colored  paper. 

This  conception  of  a  proper  method  requires  observation, 
pictures,  conversation  and  reading  to  precede  the  formal  study 
of  geography,  which  proceeds  from  the  map  to  the  descriptive 
text  and  not  the  reverse.  This  means  a  delay  in  taking  up  the 
formal  text-book  in  geography  and  the  introduction  of  geograph- 
ical reading  matter  preceding.  It  means  likewise  a  culture  of 
the  constructive  imagination.  What  is  geography  to  the  imagi 
native  youth  ?  The  towering  mountain,  the  foaming  river,  the 
busy  city,  are  just  the  same  to  him  whether  he  finds  them  is 
descriptive  terms  in  his  geography  or  phrases  in  his  grammar  to 
be  parsed. 

Music  as  an  art  can  give  play  to  the  feelings  and  to  the  vmzgf 
nation.  Much  of  the  beauty  and  utility  of  song  lies  in  the  enM^ 
tion  which  we  associate  with  it,  and  the  teacher  may  do  much 
to  cherish  high  sentiments  by  securing  from  his  pupils  thoogbt 
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upon  the  scenes  and  characters  to  which  the  songs  sung  are  ap- 
propriate. Does  the  air  of  the  song  remind  the  pupils  of  any 
places  or  states  of  mind  ?  What  are  they  ?  Let  them  be  de- 
scribed in  some  detail.  This  turns  the  imagination  into  a  new 
field,  almost  a  new  country  of  flowers  and  meadows,  of  woods, 
thickets,  rivers,  ravines  and  mountains.  Here  may  be  heard 
the  pattering  rain,  the  rattling  thunder,  while  anon,  gleams  the 
sunshine.  Here  is  man  in  all  his  moods.  Here  are  some  of  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  human  heart  to  be  lighted  up  by  imagina- 
tioD  when  music  opens  the  portals. 

Biography  furnishes  excellent  material  for  the  action  of  the 
imagination,  and  is  of  the  highest  educational  value.  It  is  not 
enough  in  the  study  of  history  to  give  pleasing  pictures  for  the 
mind's  delight ;  but  the  imagination  should  be  required  to  set  be- 
fore the  mind  in  panoramic  form  the  whole  procession  of  events. 
It  is  very  important  to  give  children  the  power  of  foresight, 
the  ability  to  anticipate  and  realize  the  future.  Very  much  of 
moral  training  lies  infolded  in  this  thought.  Ask  pupils  what 
sach  a  man  will  do.  ^What  will  such  a  course  lead  to  ?  What 
will  happen  to-morrow  ?  next  week  ?  What  will  be  needed  in 
luch  a  case  ?  It  is  an  excellent  practice  to  change  plain  lan- 
guage to  figurative,  or  to  change  one  figure  to  another,  and  ob- 
serve the  effect  Seek  the  full  significance  of  the  all  tropes. 
All  these  words  embody  a  thing  of  sense  and  an  idea  of  the 
mind.  We  know  our  friends  after  the  flesh  and  after  the  spirit 
Let  words  be  friends  to  us,  in  which  new  graces  of  form  and  new 
qualities  of  spirit  shall  continually  appear,  and  while  thus  seeing 
the  soul  within  the  body,  and  observing  how  each  beautiful  fea- 
ture of  the  one  reveals  some  grace  of  the  other,  do  not  forget  to 
distinguish  soul  from  body,  and  know  the  limits  and  beauty  of 
each. 

Study  poetic  authors,  and  dwell  upon  the  figures  they  employ, 
implify  them,  criticise  them,  and  enjoy  them.  Quintilian  has 
adorned  his  treatise  on  rhetoric  with  abundant  metaphors  which 
win  repay  study. 

Teachers  need  more  than  others  such  study.  It  is  the  imagi- 
nation that  gives  spring  and  vivacity  to  the  mind.     But  the  dull 
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pressure  of  the  daily  burden  takes  all  the  elasticity  from  us. 
Who  gets  dull  and  prosaic  so  soon  as  the  teacher  ?  To  whom 
do  we  oftener  hear  applied  the  epithet,  dried  up,  hum-drum? 
What  speaker  is  quite  so  dull  as  an  old  teacher  ? 

The  secret  of  eternal  youth  lies  in  keeping  the  imagination 
fresh  and  active.  And  in  no  way  can  we  do  this  but  by  exer- 
cising it  upon  the  imaginative  products  of  others  or  in  creations 
of  our  own.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  in  one  of  his  discourses: 
*'It  is  by  being  conversant  with  the  inventions  of  others  that  we 
learn  to  invent,  as  by  reading  the  thoughts  of  others  that  we  learn 
to  think." 

To  enjoy  best  the  beauties  of  a  sunset,  a  painting,  or  a  poem, 
we  must  not  curb  our  fancy  by  the  fetters  of  criticism.  It  is 
wnat  we  think  or  feel  that  gives  us  most  satisfaction,  and  the  best 
relish  is  obtained  from  those  objects  which  excite  in  us  pleasur- 
able activities.  There  is,  therefore,  a  criticism  which  has  its 
basis  in  the  general  impression  by  an  object,  and  a  more  minute 
criticism  which,  is  concerned  with  structure  and  detail.  The 
former  must  precede  the  latter,  or  its  opportunity  is  gone  for- 
ever. 

The  enquirer  after  new  truth  stands  on  the  boundary  of  the 

known  and  peers  into  the  unknown.  His  senses  are  alert,  his 
memory  retentive,  his  reason  strong  to  prove  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  every  proposition  presented ;  but  if  no  propositions  are  pre- 
sented his  reason  has  nothing  to  operate  upon.  Imagination  is 
the  great  asker  of  questions  for  the  other  powers  to  answer. 
The  development  of  this  suggestive  power  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  will  furnish  it  the  means  of  mental  movement  its  life 
long. 

A  REMARKABLE  case  of  precocity  was  that  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  the  English  philosopher.  In  his  third  year  he  read 
English  admirably,  and  had  overcome  many  of  the  obstacles  of 
arithmetic ;  in  his  fourth  year  he  took  high  rank  in  geography; 
in  his  fifth  year  he  could  translate  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
and  recite  from  Homer,  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Collins.  His  eighth 
year  found  him  able  to  converse  in  Latin,  French,  and  Italian, 
and  his  tenth  year  saw  him  a  student  of  Arabic  and  Sanskrit 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GOVERNING  POWER. 

~  1/ 


BY   E.    E.    SMITH. 


THE  VINE  AND  ITS  BRANCHES. 

S.  Sunlight  Develops  Vine  and  Branches — Keen  Observation 
Opens  up  the  Way  to  Success,  — Sunlight  strengthens  the  vigorous 
branches,  awakening  cell-life  and  promoting  cell  development. 
It  also  hunts  out  the  weak  and  less  favorably  situated  buds  and 
stems,  as  well  as  the  diseased  and  decaying  ones,  toning  up  and 
encouraging  the  growth  of  the  one  and  possibly  retarding  or  de- 
strojring  the  injurious  effects  of  the  other.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  keen,  quick,  intelligent  observation  of  the  teacher  affects  the 
development — the  unfolding — the  education  of  his  pupils.  His 
sharp  eyes  should  see  all  that  goes  on  in  the  school-room,  upon 
the  grounds  and  street,  yes,  and  may  even  look  into  the  homes 
from  which  the  pupils  come,  for  here  are  ofttimes  sources  of 
most  malignant  epidemics.  If  any  mischief-making  is  going  on, 
or  if  there  are  complaints  of  injustice  or  inattention  on  his  part, 
his  ears  should  hear  them  that  he  may  wisely  shape  circumstan- 
ces so  as  to  bring  good  instead  of  evil  out  of  both.  The  pupils 
should  feel  that  the  teacher  keeps  the  run  of  events,  and  yet 
should  not  look  upon  him  as  a  spy,  or  an  eavesdropper,  or  upon 
themselves  as  being  distrusted  and  watched. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends,^it  is  all  important  that 
the  teacher  possess  a  very  large  fund  of  tact, — skillful  policy, — 
the  happy  knack  of  steering  with  bold  hand  even  into  unknown 
waters,  and  yet  avoiding  snags  and  sand-bars.  He  must  judge 
quickly  of  the  depth  of  the  water  and  of  the  presence  of  hidden 
reefs  by  the  appearance  of  the  surface.  For  these  purposes,  he 
must  keep  his  mind  vigorous  and  flexible,  sharply  discriminating 
and  yet  considerate,  and  must  so  study  human  nature  as  to  form 
a  quick  and  accurate  perception  of  character.  As  another  has 
well  said,  ' '  He  must  unite  with  a  masterly  knowledge  of  ways 
and  means  the  greatest  of  skill  in  their  application."  Thus  the 
external  and  internal  mechanism  of  the  school  becomes  a  har- 
monious whole  through  the  greatest  of  all  arts — the  concealment 
of  art 


I 

I 
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But  the  in-penetrating  sunshine  does  more  than  strengthen  the 
weak  branches  and  develop  the  uncomely  ones  more  into  a  con- 
dition of  symmetry.  It  hunts  out  and  exposes  to  view  diseased 
spots  and  abnormal  growths  which  are  to  be  healed  or  removed. 
And  thus  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  teacher  will  give  him  a  ready 
perception  of  defects.     These  are  to  be  looked  for — 

(a)  In  himself.  **  Know  thyself,"  was  regarded  as  the  wisest 
advice  he  could  give  by  one  of  the  great  philosophers  of  Greece. 
And  we  can  give  no  better.  A  man  who  is  to  guide  others 
should  study  himself  well,  should  have  a  realizing  sense  of  his 
weaknesses  and  his  temptations,  that  he  may  judge  others  mer- 
cifully and  have  perfect  control  of  his  emotions  and  his  re- 
sources. 

(d)  The  teacher  should  farther  guard  against  errors  in  his 
system  of  work  and  of  instruction.  This  of  course  requires  some 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  and  of  the  ends  to  be 
accomplished  by  education.  All  theories,  technicalities  and 
lofty  imaginings  must  give  way  before  that  plan  of  laboring 
which  most  readily  and  successfully  accomplishes  the  work  for 
which  the  public  school  system  was  founded,  and  in  which  it 
must  result— or  perish.  It  does  not  matter  very  much  whether 
the  teacher  is  ** unconsciously"  scientific  or  "spontaneously" 
scientific,  (with  all  due  respect  to  our  doctors),  so  he  systemat- 
ically, rapidly  and  thoroughly  does  the  work  for  the  young 
which  the  utilitarian  spifit  of  the  age  demands. 

(r)  The  teacher  may  next  look  for  defects  in  his  methoii. 
His  system  may  be  all  right  and  his  method  of  execution  abom- 
inable, nay  more,  it  may  be  absolutely  vicious.  A  man  may  be 
wise  in  his  knowledge  of  principles  and  poor  in  their  practical 
application ;  he  may  be  very  skillful  in  methods  and  expedients 
and  yet  unable  to  formulate  his  work  into  a  scientific  scheme. 
The  writer  unhesitatingly  expresses  his  belief  that  the  probabilities 
of  success  are  with  the  latter  rather  than  with  the  former.  The 
points  of  a  lesson  may  be  fixed  and  bristling  in  the  teacher's 
mind,  but  they  have  not  done  their  work  until  they  have  been 
developed  through  the  pupil.  To  the  study  of  objects  and  prin- 
ciples as  presented  by  others  and  by  his  own  experience,  the 
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teacher  must  add  additional   plans  for  applying  the  material 
studied  to  the  individual  studied. 

{d)  Finally,  the  teacher  may  look  for  defects  in  his  pupils. 
The  weak  points  in  their  characters,  the  unfavorable  surround- 
ings at  their  homes,  their  condition  as  to  preparation  for  the 
work  to  be  done,  their  most  pressing  needs,  their  dispositions 
and  habits,  should  all  be  known  and  carefully  considered,  both 
in  preparing  them  for  their  work  and  their  work  for  them. 

Thus  sharp  conflicts  are  avoided,  the  thoughts  of  the  pupils 
are  turned  into  channels  of  usefulness,  their  energies  are  spent 
in  securing  their  own  growth,  the  order  and  system  of  the  pre- 
paration 'for  the  recitation  seem  so  natural  that  they  fall  right 
into  it,  and  there  is  oniy  in  emergencies  even  the  recognition  of 
the  presence  of  a  governing  power.  Pupils  kept  busy  with  their 
work,  except  in  a  ** nervous  epidemic,"  are  never  disorderly 
pupils.  And  diversion  is  a  sure  cure  for  the  *' nervous  epi- 
demic." 

6.  Nourishment  Sent  to  Branches — Po7ver  to  Enthuse  Pupils.  — 
If  the  vine  be  in  a  normal,  healthy  condition,  the  nutriment  that 
flows  to  each  branch  will  gradually  awaken  it  to  life  and  activity 
internally,  supply  its  demands,  and  then  impart  the  outward 
tendency  toward  the  production  of  leaves  and  of  fruit.  Thus 
the  spirit  of  the  well- fitted,  earnest  and  devoted  teacher  will  first 
inspire  the  pupil  with  an  ardor  for  and  a  love  of  learning  for  its 
own  sake,  and  then  give  it  an  inclination  toward  the  gain  of 
practical  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  doing  good  to  others. 
To  do  this,  each  favorable  opportunity  for  inculcating  a  knowl- 
edge of  and  a  desire  for  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true, 
should  be  eagerly  embraced.  A  gentleman  gives  a  lecture  that 
pleases  and  instructs  the  community,  furnishing  much  food  for 
thought  and  for  conversation :  let  it  be  seen  by  accidental  obser- 
vation that  his  power  came  through  faithful  application  to  the 
work  in  hand.  An  engineer  plans  a  great  bridge,  an  architect 
designs  a  public  building  of  magnificent  ^proportions,  a  landscape 
gardener  lays  out  a  beautiful  park,  a  mason  builds  a  symmetrical 
tad  true  arch :  let  a  description  of  some  of  the  chief  and  most 
nteresting  features  be  given,  and  such  just  praise  bestowed  upon 
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irigioator  of  the  work  as  will  create  a  desire  to  prepare  one"! 
»  do  equally  as  well.  A  generous  deed  is  done  by  a  papil, 
uable  suggestion  made,  work  out  of  the  ordinary  line  is  done, 
:  one's  life  has  been  made  happier  by  an  act  of  thoughtful 
ness ;  let  recognition  be  promptly  and  discreetly  made  trf 
■■  things  in  such  a  way  as  will  justly  reward  for  the  good 
:  and  stimulate  toward  growth  in  that  direction,  without 
Lening  false  pride  or  the  base  spirit  of  envy. 
'  such  means  the  fact  will  be  kept  before  the  mind  of  the 
I  that  the  school  is  a  means,  not  an  end ;  a  preparation  for 
rork,  not  a  doing  of  that  work ;  a  formation  of  such  element 
lanhood  or  womanhood  as  will  be  useful  or  injurious  in  the 
e  of  life  where  the  ' '  survival  of  the  fittest "  is  the  rule,  not 
ixception.  Thus  a  stimulus  is  afforded  that  will  help  each 
hip  up  his  flagging  energies  until  law  has  become  a  part  of 
lature  and  order  a  habit  rather  than  a  ta^k  or  requiremenL 

all  his  work,  the  teacher  should  aim  to  avoid  offenses  bj 
lituting  industry,  opening  up  ways  in  which  nervous  ictivilf 

be  expended  for  good,  and  keeping  out  evil  in  the  school 
1  organized  mass  by  leaving  no  room  for  it  in  the  individual 
)f  each  pupil. 

Dw  alt  these  things  must  cost  labor  and  study;  aniiots 
ghts  and  aching  brains ;  at  times  hours  of  despondency  and 
lessness;  failures  and  disappointments  in  many  cases;  and 
sharp  pangs  that  come  from  ingratitude  or  misreprescnta- 

it  there  is  a  recompense  after  all.  The  rich  fruitage  of  the 
ches  is  their  usefulness  in  the  world.  Their  leaves  protec^ 
he  old  vine  from  excessive  sunshine  and  storm  are  their  ei- 
tions  of  gratitude.  The  larger  growth  that  comes  is  the 
dening  of  their  influence  for  good  And  bcnealb  the  shade 
Lich  a  vine  and  its  branches  there  will  ever  be  security  and 

7V  Itiu  is  not  Entirely  Sel/SM^crtiwg—Tkt  TemeMeris 
'iu^iemt  n  Hhmsilf. — There  are  two  sources  from  which  he 
t  receive  help:  From  his  fellow- laborers  who  are  ttvadiiig 
vine-press  and  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  (A  the  day  wkh 
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him;  and  from  God,  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
and  whose  loving  Fatherly  heart  is  as  tenderly  compassionate 
toward  the  weak  who  seek  light  and  strength  as  on  that  morning 
when  the  angel  proclaimed  joy  to  the  world  and  peace  among 
meo. 

"Honest  love,  honest  sorrow, 
Honest  work  for  the  day,  honest  hope  for  the  morrow, 
Are  these  worth  nothing  more  than  the  head  they  make  weary. 
The  heart  they  have  saddened,  the  life  they  leave  dreary  ? 
Hash !  the  sevenfold  heavens  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit 
Echo :     He  that  overcometh  shall  all  things  inherit.'' 

PuiDUS  Univbrsity,  May,  '83. 


EVIL  OF  ILLITERACY. 


BY  REV.  JOSEPH  COOK. 


Of  the  ten  million  of  voters  in  the  United  States,  one  in  five 
can  not  write  his  name.  Te  nation  is  now  charged  with  the 
education  of  18,000,000  of  children  and  youth.  Of  these  10,- 
500,000  are  enrolled  in  public  and  private  schools,  but  the  aver- 
age attendance  is  only  6,000,000;  7,500,000,  or  five-twelfths  of 
the  whole,  are  growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  English 
alphabet.  At  the  present  rate  of  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
children  not  attending  school,  there  will  be  in  ten  years  more 
children  in  the  United  States  out  of  schools  than  in  them.  In 
all  but  five  of  the  States  there  were  enough  illiterate  voters  to 
have  reversed  the  result  of  the  last  presidential  election  in  each 
of  these  Sutes.  Thirty-two  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  in  the  South  are  illiterate.  Of  these,  69. 7  are  colored, 
and  30.3  are  whites.  In  spite  of  all  the  appliances  of  education, 
the  increase  of  illiterate  voters  in  the  South  from  1870  to  1880 
was  187,671.  **In  more  than  one  third  of  the  Union  the  igno- 
rant voters  are  almost  one- third  of  the  total  number  of  voters." 
(President  Hayes'  address  at  Cleveland,  October,  1882.) 

While  illiteracy,  either  as  a  haze  or  a  dark  threat,  occupies  so 
much  of  our  national  sky,  what  is  to  happen  if  the  opinions  of 
His  Excellency,  the  present  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  prevail 
concerning  the  withdrawal  of  State  aid  from  normal  schools,  or 
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the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  male  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  ?  Is  Butlerism  the  Ariel  to  control  the  Caliban  of  the 
ignorant  suffrage  of  the  United  States?  My  conviction  is  that 
national  illiteracy  and  Butlerism  stand  to  each  other  in  the  rela- 
tions of  fire  and  fan.  I  affirm  that  Butlerism  and  national  illit- 
eracy put  together  would  tuin  the  nation. 

One  of  the  hugest  needs  of  this  country,  and  of  many  another 
country,  is  a  middle  link  of  education  between  the  best  cultured 
and  those  who  have  only  elementary  instruction.  The  masses 
of  our  people  very  soon  will  cease  to  believe  in  highly- intellectual 
and  thoroughly-trained  men  as  leaders,  unless  there  be  high 
schools  to  lift  pupils  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  social  scale,  and 
educate  the  brightest  minds  into  contact  with  the  best-educated 
circles. 

In  the  name  of  political  necessity,  and  of  the  interests  of  all 
classes  of  people,  I  defend  the  his^h  schools  and  the  normal 
schools.  I  defend  that  continuity  of  educational  institutions 
which  begins  by  the  lowest  round  of  the  educational  ladder,  a 
round  that  ought  to  stand  in  the  gutter,  and  lifts  the  worthy  pupil 
of  whatever  social  rank  to  the  upper  round,  on  a  level  as  high  as 
education  has  reached  anywhere  on  earth. 

National  aid  to  education  is  the  only  adequate  remedy  for  the 
national  evil  of  illiteracy.  I  have  come  recently  from  distant 
lands,  and  I  have  found  that  many  a  country  on  earth  is  much 
more  sensitive  to  its  illiteracy  than  we  appear  to  be  to  that  of 
our  own  nation.  At  this  moment  Greece  expends  more  for  her 
common  schools,  in  proportion  to  her  wealth,  than  we  do.  So 
does  Japan,  and  the  latter  country  has  a  larger  proportion  of 
children  in  school  than  we  have.  As  a  nation,  we  are  not  in 
advance  of  Prussia  in  expenditures  for  common  schools,  and 
even  England  and  Scotland  are  verging  close  upon  New  Eng* 
land  in  their  taxes  for  the  abolition  of  illiteracy.  The  truth  is 
that,  instead  of  being,  as  a  whole,  at  the  front  of  the  educational 
advance  of  civilization,  our  proud  nation  is  gradually  dropping 
into  a  laggard  place. 

This  national  aid  is  a  majestic  scheme.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  lately  proposed  in  our  nation. 
We  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies  have  not  had  as  much  aid  as  we 
have  given,  and  under  these  new  measures  we  should  get  some 
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ain—and  we  need  it,  especially  where  the  great  cities  are  thrust- 
ing their  illiteracy  into  such  alarming  prominence.  It  is  only 
fair  that  in  any  new  aid  the  old  thirteen  States  should  have  as- 
sistance according  to  the  extent  of  their  illiteracy. 

My  supreme  argument  in  favor  of  this  majestic  scheme  of  na- 
tional aid  to  education  is  the  condition  of  the  South.  It  was  the 
North  that  forced  upon  the  South  a  large  illiterate  vote.  This 
was  a  noble  act,  as  I  regard  it.  It  was  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time.  But  the  war  itself  is  not  fought  out  until 
we  enable  the  Southern  States  to  conquer  the  perils  of  the  illit- 
eracy which  came  into  existence  there  by  the  downfall  of  slavery, 
and  by  the  enfranchisement  of  the  blacks.  Aristotle  said  that 
whoever  meditates  on  the  art  of  governing  will  perceive  that  it 
depends  on  the  education  of  the  children.  Let  us  deliver  Amer- 
ica from  bondage  to  the  uneducated ;  let  us  end  the  war,  let  us 
have  peace, — but  not  through  Butlerism. 


CITY  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  VS.  COUNTRY 

METHODS.  ^ 

BY  D.  M.  GEETING,  SUPT.  DAVIESS  COUNTY. 


Without  any  investigation  there  may  seem  to  be  a  difference 
in  methods  of  teaching  in  our  city  and  country  schools — an  es- 
sential difference  too.  That  we  see  different  methods  employed 
is  true,  but  that  fault  lies  in  the  precedent  which  we  have  so  long 
unconsciously  followed.  This  doctrine  of  a  difference  of  meth- 
ods has  been  taught  from  the  beginning  of  our  public  school 
lystem,  and  it  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  a  lienate  these  two 
dasses  of  teachers — one  term  used  by  way  of  reproach,  the  other 
a  term  of  bigotry. 

A  man  who  now  advocates  the  old  statement,  ''That  will  do 
very  well  in  the  city,  but  not  in  the  country,"  may  be  put  down 
as  being  pretty  well  fossilized. 

The  recent  lectures  and  papers  on  pedagogy,  treating  it  as  a 
idence,  has  done  much  to  mould  public  opinion,  and  place 
teaching  before  the  world  as  a  profession.  Then  admitting  that 
leaching  b  a  profession  it  can  not  be  a  dual  one--^ity  and 
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ry.  It  is  but  one,  and  though  possessed  of  ma 
e  traceable  to  the  one  great  foundation  of  this 

may  be  well  to  notice  some  of  the  evils  gron 
iderstanding  of  this  question : 

As  an  essential  for  a  successful  teacher  in 
>1,  the  people  look  for  aiiiHy  to  control  a  scht 
latter  in  what  manner  the  death-like  stillness  i 
ized,  yet  his  tchool  may  be  a.  prison. 

There  must  be  knowledge,  and  the  very  fact  t 
sts  it,  is  evidence  that  he  can  teach.  More 
ing  of  country  schools  have  grown  out  of  thei 
ill  other  causes.  Methods  are  either  entirel; 
ide  of  minor  importance,  and  it  is  to  be  regr 
teachers  in  our  district  schools  have  overlooke 

of  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods,  which  aT' 
ss  in  school.  A  teacher  should  mould  public 
%  instance  many  have  failed  to  do  it,  and  in 
:t8  of  our  country,  no  improvement  has  been 
Is,  hence  no  improvement  in  the  methods  has  b 
ing  expected  and  nothing  done, 
lere  teachers  receive  professional  training  I  kr 
:  where  a  training  school  has  a  special  course  f 

either  city  or  country  schools.  Methods  of  i 
ed  upon  some  priociple  of  education  and  c 
nature  without  regard  to  the  residence  of  the  < 
li  it  would  seem  for  a  teacher  to  prepare  hii 

by  ascertaining  first  where  he  would  teach  ins 
luld  teach — what  teacher  knows  this  year  whei 
In  the  city  schools  we  have  personal  superv 
Etent  to  do  the  work,  and  as  a  result  we  find 
)ds.  It  is  not  because  they  belong  here  any  i 
>untry  that  they  arc  found,  but  that  public  opir 
sultsofa  "methodical wayof teaching."    Th« 

and  successfully  too,  and  have  proved  to  be 
ing  child-nature. 

1  may  have  observed  that  a  few  years'  experie 
d  school  makes  the  best  training  for  the  work  ol 
I,  and  all  on  account  of  methods  pursued  in 
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school  being  identical  with  those  followed  in  the  city  school.  As 
an  example  of  method  let  us  take  Grube's  method  in  arithmetic. 
That  has  been  successfully  tried  everywhere,  and  if  it  be  espec- 
ially adapted  to  any  school  more  than  another,  the  author  is  cer- 
tainly disappointed.  As  a  child  in  the  country  is  taught  to  con- 
centrate his  mind  upon  work  more  than  the  child  in  the  city,  that 
much  is  in  favor  of  any  method  in  the  country  over  that  in  the 
city,  and  in  the  same  proportion  will  the  child  from  the  country 
grasp  the  facts  and  the  plan  quicker  than  the  one  from  the  city. 
Take  the  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  in  the  country,  which 
became  so  firmly  stereotyped  that  it  is  hardly  dislodged  in  the 
minds  of  some  teachers  at  this  time,  and  we  find  at  one  time  two 
separate  and  distinct  methods  followed — ^in  the  city  the  word  or 
object  method,  in  the  country  the  letter  method;  but  now  I  may 
say  the  object  method  is  universal,  and  why  ?  because  this  <'city" 
method  worked  well  in  the  country — fk^  all  do.  In  aty  schools 
a  teacher's  work  is  based  upon  methods,  and  much  attention  is 
paid  to  them  by  the  superintendent  to  see  how  methods  and  re- 
sults compare,  and  out  of  these  grow  the  frequent  or  unfrequent 
grade-meeting.  Teaching  in  the  country  is  under  altogether 
different  circumstances  as  regards  supervision,  and  if  a  teacher 
be  inclined  to  avoid  method  in  his  work  there  is  no  power  to 
reach  him  immediately  to  correct  him.  To  him,  teaching  is  a 
drudgery,  to  wear  away  day  after  day,  and  if  he  hear  a  few  mean- 
ingless ruUsy  or  a  parrot-like  lesson,  which  he  calls  a  recitation, 
he  is  satisfied  to  do  so  little ;  the  children  glad  to  do  no  more. 

Would  this  be  so  were  live  methods  introduced  by  a  live 
teacher  who  knew  and  mastered  them  ?  A  good  method  in  the  city 
bepomes  a  better  one  in  the  country^  and  the  great  demand  of  coun- 
try schools  to-day  is,  teachers  who  have  studied  and  understand 
the  best  methods.  Methods  are  to  teaching  what  machinery 
is  to  manufacturing.  The  best  methods  are  demanded  in  the 
country  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  surroundings  incline  to  draw  pupils  out  of  the  school, 
hence  the  necessity  of  making  them  attractive. 

2.  The  school-term  is  correspondingly  shorter  than  in  the 
city,  hence  the  instruction  should  appeal  to  the  child's  under- 
standing, so  if  he  should  learn  but  little,  that  little  he  should 
know  weU, 
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Methods  in  all  grades  of  district  schools  will  corr 
with  those  in  graded  schools  in  towns  and  cities, 
grammar  more  language  or  expnaion,  and  fcwei 
syntax.  In  geography  more  useful  and  coraprehc 
cial  matter,  and  not  so  much  "bounding."  In  ai 
rapid  and  accurate  addition,  if  you  please,  and  i 
rules.  In  reading  more  interpretation  of  the  the 
little  of  the  word-calling.  In  spelling  an  ability  ti 
correctly  as  well  as  callwhole  pages  from  memory, 
"showingoff"  clalsses.  Methods  to  reform  these 
schools  will  reach  the  same  in  country  schools. 

The  results  of  the  educational  advancement 
measured  by  its  district  schools;  they  should  the 
into  their  workings,  teachers  who  can  teach  sounc 
mcnt  and  knowledge  by  example,  rather  than  th 
book-learning"  by  promising  rewards.  Whoevi 
childhood  in  a  teachable  spirit,  honestly  strives  to  : 
nature,  and  by  careful  observation  as  to  the  capaci 
one,  is  the  teacher  who  fulfills  the  requirements  ol 
schools,  and  who  will  never  want  for  methods. 

To  destroy  our  public  school  system  or  change  i 
mcnt  to  turn  out  inferior  men  and  women,  would  « 
ceivable  injury  to  the  country.  To  do  this  we  hav 
out  the  idea  that  country  schools  do  not  require  so  i 
of  the  city,  and  we  have  thrown  upon  us  the  infi 
women,  and  through  this  channel  the  overthrow 
of  public  schools  can  be  accomplished. 

When  leaving  school  our  pupils  should  have  let 
menls  of  a  few  essential  branches  of  knowledge 
mental  training,  a  taste  for  reading,  and  an  aptituc 

Peztalozzi's  system  of  education  is  included  in 
dtvelopment,  and  every  teacher  should  study  that  ^ 
plies  to  his  work,  and  he  would  theh  see  that 
the  greatest  extreme  from  the  point — development 

Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  adapt  t 
to  the  grade  and  age  of  the  pupils,  and  whether 
cast  with  that  of  the  "city"  teacher  or  among  th 
teachers,  one  thing  is  sure,  your  methods  need  no. 
suit  the  bxality. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

nUt  OcpartiMBt  it  oonductcd  by  Gbo.  P.  Bsowk,  Pnaideiit  State  Nonnal  School. 

L^  DISCIPLINE  OR  TRAINING. 

* 

THESE  words  are  of  common  use,  but  convey  a  very  indefi- 
nite meaning  to  most  teachers.  Discipline  is  a  vague  some- 
thing thought  to  result  from  study,  which  it  is  valuable  to 
possess.  And  it  is  thought,  too,  that  any  and  all  kinds  of 
study  give  discipline.  Discipline  and  knowledge  are  very  dif- 
ferent acquisitions.  Either  may  result  from  study,  but  not  neces- 
sarily both ; — and  not  necessarily  either.  In  this  discussion  I 
shall  use  the  words  discipline  and  training  as  expressing  the  same 
meaning.  There  is  a  meaning  expressed  by  training  which  is  in 
no  proper  sense  education ; — as  when  it  is  applied  to  the  train- 
ing of  a  horse.  Education  must  result  from  self-directed  activity. 
When  it  simply  produces  hands  for  another's  thought  it  is  not 
education^  but  training  in  this  lower  meaning  of  the  word.  We 
will  try  to  come  up  to  the  meaning  of  discipline  by  the  following 
approaches : 

The  true  purpose  of  all  intellectual  education  must  be  to  fit 
the  mind  to  discover  truth.  The  ability  to  make  such  discovery 
is  what  distinguishes  the  educated  from  the  uneducated.  There 
are  inany  so-called  educated  people  who  have  no  education,  and 
some  of  them  are  without  the  natural  endowments  that  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  become  educated.  They  have  memory  but 
no  power  of  thought,  a  powerful  imagination  but  no  judg- 
ment, good  discrimination,  perhaps,  but  no  power  to  general- 
ize. Such  persons  can  acquire  a  mass  of  facts  commonly  called 
knowledge,  but  are  without  power  to  make  any  use  of  them  for 
the  discovery  of  new  truth.  They  become  lost  in  the  trackless 
forest  of  borrowed  ideas,  and  their  so-called  education  is  a  stum- 
bling block  in  the  way  of  any  usefulness  of  which  they  might  be 
capable  without  it  I  do  not  say  that  by  proper  treatment  many 
of  these  persons  would  not  have  become  in  a  sense  educated  and 
somewhat  useful,  but  the  treatment  they  have  received  has  only 
increased  the  mental  deformity  with  which  they  were  bom. 
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be  function  of  education,  discipline,  or  t 
exercise  of  mind  u  shall  develope  the  | 
ise  of  knowledge  in  new  and  useful  const 
problem  that  nan  is  called  upon  to  solvi 
it.  Either  there  is  one  or  more  new  el 
B  axe  of  a  different  quality,  quantity,  or 
1  these  concurrent  elements  must  tw  so 
whole  resulting  shall  be  true.  To  be 
s  marshall  these  elements  is  the  result  o 
luct  of  discipline.  It  is  not  he  (hat  ktuno 
hat  can  use  the  world  that  is  educated. 

are  disciplinary  studies? 
:  that  furnish  the  ideas,  forms  and  met 
mechanism  of  reasoning.     Prominent  i 
atics. 

nly  justification  for  the  amount  of  time 
mathematics  dy  all  who  attend  school,  i) 
There  are  a  few  specialists,  who  would 
3  the  knowledge  obtained  by  the  study. 
t  mass,  the  ability  to  solve  mathematical  | 
;  a  poor  return  for  the  outlay  of  time  and 
s  study. 

ins  the  student  to  look  well  to  his  pren 
Ltics  are  intuitions  of  the  reason,  univer 
ue.  Their  truth  is  therefore  self-evidei 
icit  statement  of  all  first  principles,  and 
iding  terms  and  ideas.  Its  progress  id 
)m  self-evident  truth  by  sufcessive  de 
ight,  each  step  in  the  process  resting  u 
the  primary  axiom.  It  admits  of 
remiiei  or  conclusions,  and  of  no  stea 
Id  come  into  the  reasoning  without  prt 
re.  It  will  not  permit  any  shifting  of  gi 
reaioner  to  accept  the  conclusions  which 
first  taken.  It  permits  no  double  meanii 
the  student  into  a  scientific  method  of  d< 
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curreDt  elements  where  one  or  more  of  them  are  variable,'  and 
thus  leads  to  the  threshold  of  probable  reasoning.  It  is  in  pur- 
sumg  the  mathematical  method  of  dealing  with  such  elements  in 
the  more  complicated  operations  of  nature  and  of  man,  that  the 
difference  between  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  intellect 

0 

is  made  apparent 

It  is  all  important  that  the  teacher  have  a  conscious  knowl- 
edge of  these  elements  of  value,  and  that  his  methods  of  teachmg 
be  constructed  in  the  light  of  them. 

In  a  future  number  we  will  continue  the  discussion  of  the 
disciplinary  value  of  other  studies. 


(y 


WHAT  IS  A  NORMAL  SCHOOL? 


There  are  so  many  normal  schools  in  the  state,  actual  and 
prospective,  that  one  would  seem  to  betray  gross  ignorance  of 
educational  matters  who  should  ask  ''what  is  a  normal  school''  ? 
^  The  original  signification  of  the  word  nofynal  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  this  school  is  a  typical  school,  otie  that  might  serve  as 
a  pattern  J  ''a  school  where  methods  of  instruction  serve  as 
models  for  imitation."  This  would  be  a  true  description 
of  any  well  conducted  school. .  Every  well  taught  primary, 
grammar  or  high  school,  or  academy,  or  college  is,  in  this  sense, 
a  normal  school. 

But  this  is  not  the  meaning  which  is  current  among  the  people. 

The  word  ''normal,"  when  used  to  characterize  a  school,  is 
thought  by  the  public  to  have  a  technical  meaning.  They  un- 
derstand a  normal  school  to  be  a  school  the  commanding  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  give  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of 
school  teaching.  Its  function  is  to  teach  the  principles  and 
practice  of  a  special  vocation.  The  matter  and  the  method  of 
.iti  instruction  must  be  such  as  constitute  the  most  direct  ap- 
proaches to  this  end. 

It  is  true  that  any  good  school,  in  which  good  methods  pre- 
vail is,  in  one  sense,  a  preparatory  school  for  teachers.  In  a 
^simikr  sense  is  it  a  preparatory  school  for  farmers  or  merchants 
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or  physicians.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  the  sub- 
jects taught  to  the  student  in  the  school  are  the  same  as  this  stu- 
dent will  be  required  to  teach  when  he  assumes  the  duties  of 
teacher,  and  that  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  him  will  be 
proper  methods  for  him  to  employ  in^teaching  others.  There  is 
therefore  ground  for  saying  that  attendance  at  a  good  school 
gives  a  preparation  for  teaching.  But  such  schools  are  not  nor- 
mal schools. 

The  commanding  purpose  df  a  normal  school,  as  we  h&ve 
already  said,  is  to  teach  the  science  and  the  art  of  school  teach- 
ing. Its  commanding  purpose  is  not  to  teach  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge. 


Any  intelligent  person  will  be  able  to  determine  for  himself 
whether  a  school  claiming  to  be  a  normal  school  is  really  socli, 
by  applying  certain  tests.  He  will  first  look  at  the  facilities  pro*; 
vided  for  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching.  No  one  can  learn  to, 
teach  by  listening  to  talks  a^out  feac/ting.  As  readily  conM 
he  learn  to  write  by  listening  to  lectures  from  a  writing  master. 
An  essential  part  of  every  normal  school  is  a  system  of  schools 
for  observation  and  practice  consisting  of  schools  of  every  gradc^i 
from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  high  school.  This  is  an  essential 
condition  of  any  training  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Without  schoolii 
for  observation  and  practice  it  is  impossible  for  the  student  tti 
obtain  any  correct  and  adequate  idea  of  the  ih^ory  of  teaehmti 
which  it  is  the  function  of  the  other  departments  of  the  school  Ml 
unfold.  In  the  second  place,  the  investigator  will  study  to  leaii 
whether  in  the  theory  department  the  study  of  the  differcBl 
branches  of  knowledge /^r  the  sake  of  the  information  thus  gidad 
is  made  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  instruction.  Whd 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  and  mental  discipline  resulting  toi 
its  acquisition  are  made  the  chief  end  of  the  instruction,  M 
school  is  in  no  proper  sense  a  normal  school.  Every  sul^ 
studied  must  be  pursued  primarily  and  chiefly  for  the  light  m\ 
will  thereby  be  thrown  upon  the  science  of  teaching  that  aol 
every  other  subject.  By  the  study  of  the  different  subjects  U 
the  course  from  this  stand-point  much  useful  information  wil 
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be  acqairedy  but  that  is  incidental  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
ittidj. 

The  inTestigator  will  next  proceed  to  inquire  as  to  the  relative 
amoont  of  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  different  branches  of 
learning,  compared  with  the  strictly  professional  subjects.     If 
he  finds  the  time  to  be  employed  in  recitations  in  subjects  that 
'*will  help  the  student  to  get  a  better  certificate,"  to  the  exclu- 
sioB  of  daily  observation  or  practice  in  the  training  schools,  the 
school  is  in  no  proper  sense  a  normal  school.     The  purpose  for 
vhich  the  student  needs  to  study  is  to  do  better  teaching,  not  to 
get  a  better  certificate.     If  he  does  his  work  well  in  the  normal 
school  it  will  follow  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  a  better  certificate ; 
bat  that  is  an  incidental  result, — not  the  direct  one.     When  the 
time  comes  that  licenses  to  teach  are  granted  primarily  because 
of  the  applicant's  ability  to  **feacA  and  govern  a  school^*^  rather 
than  because  of  his  ability  to  answer  a  few  questions  in  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  etc.,  then  will  it  be  a  more  fitting  thing  for  the 
normal  student  to  attend  school  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his 
certificate. 

The  law  of  the  state  contemplates  that  the  examination  shall 
test  the  applicant's  ability  to  teach  the  eight  branches,  but  our 
examiners  in  too  many  cases  are  satisfied  if  the  applicant  merely 
hmifs  these  branches.  The  normal  school  finds  the  only  reason 
fat  its  existence  as  a  normal  school  in  the  necessity  which*  the 
state  reali2es  for  teachers  that  know  how  to  teach  and  govern. 
The  mere  knowledge  of  the  branches  is  what  every  intelligent 
man  and  woman  in  the  community  possesses  in  common  with 
the  teacher.  That  which  makes  one  a  teacher  rather  than  an- 
other is  his  knowledge  of  how  to  teach. 

We  have  tried  to  indicate  some  of  the  chief  characteristics 
vhich  a  normal  school  possesses.  So  long  as  students  continue 
to  be  received  in  these  schools  who  are  ignorant  of  the  common 
branches  of  learning,  provision  will  have  to  be  made  for  their 
iDstniction  in  these.  But  we  have  now  reached  that  stage  of 
educational  growth  when  the  giving  of  such  instruction  should 
fiot  be  regarded  as  the  main  purpose  of  these  schools. 
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HISTORY. 


i/ 


Much  of  the  matter  usually  presented  in  our  text-boob  od 
United  States  history  is  comparatively  unimportant  Perfai{ 
no  other  subject  in  the  common  school  course  of  instructloa  it4 
quires  so  constant  a  discrimination  between  the  essential  and 
non-essential.  The  principles  of  selection  must  be  applied  by 
the  teacher  at  every  stage  of  the  work  and  to  every  portioiii 
the  subject-matter.  With  a  class  of  given  age,  ability  and 
vancement,  two  things  must  guide  the  teacher  in  the  selection 
of  the  matter  to  be  studied:  (i)  the  length  of  time  to  be 
voted  to  the  subject ;  land  (2)  the  objects  for  which  it  is  studied.' 

It  will  perhaps  be  quite  within  the  true  limits  to  say  that,  ii 
the  public  schools  of  this  state,  the  time  given  to  United  Sut 
history  does  nbt  exceed  one  year.  Probably  a  lower  estimit 
would  be  more  accurate.  And  this  with  boys  and  girls  rangir 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years.  It  must  be  dear  that,  eve 
under  more  favorable  circumstances  as  to  age  and  attainmeDt 
one  school  year  would  suffice  to  give  but  a  fair  oudine  of  01 
history. 

The  special  purpose  for  which  the  history  of  the  United 
b  taught  in  the  public  schools  has  been  stated  to  be  prepa 
for  American  citizenship.     The  requisites  of  this  are  intelligc 
and  tonscience— an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  theory 
history  of  American  institutions,  and  a  conscientious  disposit 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  whole.     This  latter  can  come  in 
fullest  degree  only  with  general  moral  culture ;  but  notable 
amples  of  devotion  to  a  righteous  cause,  patriotism  and 
sacrifice  will  do  much  to  stimulate  and  maintatn  this  sentiment 

What  parts  of  the  subject  will  furnish  the  intellectual  basis 
good  citizenship  ? 

The  aboriginal  period,  so-called,  and  the  periods  of  discovc 
settlement,  and  inter-colonial  wars  hold  only  a  subordinate 
tion  to  this  end ;  and  therefore  should  receive  relatively  but 
attention.     It  is  not  as  antiquarians  that  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  should  study  this  subject;  rather  as  participants  in 
actual  affairs  of  to-day.    The  physical  conditions,  in  so  far  as 
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have  determined  our  histosy,  the  character  of  the  early  settlers, 
forms  of  government,  relations  to  the  mother  country,  religion, 
etc.,  are  all  proper  subjects  of  study,  if  held  in  due  subordina- 
tion to  those  periods  more  closely  and  directly  connected  with 
the  end  to  be  attained. 

The  ideas  and  principles  of  government  contended  for  in  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  with  the  leading  political  and  military 
events  of  the  period,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  full  and  close 
study.  Following  this  should  be  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  Constitution.  This  study  of  the  Constitution  is 
necessary,  as  embodying  the  American  theory  of  government, 
and  as  being  the  formal  exposition  of  the  mechanical  system  for 
carrying  this  theory  into  execution.  It  is  necessary  also  to  the 
intelligent  comprehension  of  our  course  as  a  nation  under  this 
system. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  make  any  analysis  of  the  period 
of  administrations.  This  is  the  era  of  national  development, 
and  should  receive  a  large  share  of  the  pupil's  attention.  It  is 
the  period  of  our  really  national  history;  the  one  that  has  given 
OS  whatever  we  have  that  may  be  called  a  national  policy.  The 
pupils  should  study  those  epochs  and  lines  or  threads  in  this 
peroid  that  have  le?d  to  tSe  unfolding  and  fixing  of  this  national 
policy.  W.  W.  Parsons. 


READING. 


In  a  short  article  in  this  department  in  the  Journal  for  April, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  understanding  and  the  imagination  had 
each  a  way  of  its  own  in  expressing  individual  ideas. 

Language  of  the  understanding  may  be  defined  as  language 
which  gives  to  objects  of  thought  only  those  attributes  and  rela- 
tbos  which  they  actually  possess,  and  which  directly  expresses 
objects  of  thought,  attributes  and  relations,  by  naming  them. 

Language  of  the  imagination  gives  to  objects  of  thought  attri- 
I  butes  and  relations  which  they  do  not  acutally  possess,  and  indi- 
rectly suggests  objects  of  thought,  attributes  and  relations  by 
giving  (i)  an  attribute  for  the  object;  (2)  an  object  for  an  attri- 
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bute;  (3)  the  time  for  the  object;  (4)  the  place  for  the  object; 
(5)  the  cause  for  the  object ;  (6)  the  effect  for  the  object ;  (7)  the 
purpose  for  the  object ;  (8)  the  whole  for  a  part ;  (9)  a  part  for 
the  whole;  (10)  an  object  of  thought  like  the  one  suggested; 
(ii)  an  object  of  thought  unlike  the  one  suggested;  (12)  an  ac- 
cidental accompaniment  for  the  object  of  thought. 

The  following  illustrative  examples  will  indicate  more  clearly 
than  the  abstract  definitions,  the  thought  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed. In  each  case  the  sentence  numbered  a  is  intended  to 
express  a  thought  in  language  of  the  understanding,  and  die 
sentence  numbered  d  is  intended  to  express  the  same  thought  in 
language  that  shall  include  language  of  the  imagination. 

I.  Attributes  whicn  they  do  not  actually  possess  are  given 
to  objects  of  thought. 

a.  The  child  weeps, 

b.  The  tree  weeps, 

a.     An  object  of  thought  is  suggested  by  an  attribute. 

a.  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then  her  beauHfid 

women  and  her  brave  men, 

b,  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then  her  beauty  and 

her  ehivalry, 

3.     An  attribute  is  suggested  by  an  object  of  thought 
tf .     He  showed  the  fierceness  of  his  disposition. 
b.     He  showed  the  tiger  in  his  disposition. 

4*     An  object  of  thought  is  suggested   by  giving   its  time 

relation. 

a.  Remember  the  assasstnaiwn  of  Qtsar, 

b.  Remember  Marck^  the  ides  of  March  remember! 

5.     An  object  of  thought  is  suggested  by  giving  its  place 

celations. 

«,     He  smote  the  people  living  in  the  city. 

b^     He  smote  the  city, 
6«     An  object  of  thought  is  suggested  by  giving  its  cause. 

tf.     We  read  the  works  of  Milton. 

b.     We  read  Milt>n, 
7.     An  object  of  thought  is  suggested  by  giving  its  effect 

a.     We  pljmt  a  tree, 

K     We  plant  a  sMadinp. 


I 
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8.  An  object  of  thought  is  suggested  by  giving  its  purpose. 

a.  Men  intending  to  benefit  society  have  founded  many 

good  institutions. 

b.  Benefit  has  founded  many  good  institutions. 

9.  A  part  is  suggested  by  giving  the  whole. 

a.     We  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
b^    We  are  citizens  of  America. 

» 

10.  The  whole  is  suggested  by  giving  a  part. 

a.  Give  us  this  day  our  dsWyfood. 

b.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

11.  An  object  of  thought  is  suggested  by  giving  one  like  it 

a.  Go  ye,  and  tell  Herod. 

b.  Go  ye,  and  tell  that/^jc. 

19.     An  object  of  thought  (which  may  be  a  judgment)  is  sug- 
gested hy  giving  one  unlike  it. 

a.  Ye  are  not  the  people,  and  wisdom  will  not  die 

with  you. 

b.  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  will 

die  with  you. 
13.     An  object  of  thought  is  suggested  by  givmg  an  accidental 
accompaniment  of  it. 

a.  The  choice' of  the  people  governs  this  country. 

b.  The  bcdlot  box  governs  this  country. 

The  learning  of  the  difficult  names  which  the  rhetorics  apply, 
somewhat  arbitrarily,  to  the  above  forms  of  language,  may  be 
deferred  until  quite  late  in  the  pupil's  course,  or  omitted  alto- 
gether. When  he  meets  these  forms  of  expseseion  in  his  reading 
it  is  not  essential  that  he  think  the  arbitrary  names  which  custom 
has  applied  to  them,  but  it  is  important  that  he  see  the  relations 
involved. 

In  reading  the  sentence,  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,'*  if  he 
thinks,  "As  the  shepherd  tenderly  cares  for  his  sheep,  so  the 
Lord  cares  for  me,"  he  can  very  well  afford  to  omit  from  his 
linking  the  word  metaphor.  Indeed,  it  may  be  claimed  that 
not  to  know  their  arbitrary  names  is  a  positive  advantage  to  the 
yoang  learner  in  dealing  with  these  forms  of  expression.  A  very 
vague  perception  of  the  relation  involved  may  suggest  to  him  the 
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name  of  the  figure,  and  if,  half  guessingly  pronouncing,  thit 
relieves  him  from  further  responsibility,  he  has  not  received  from 
the  difficulty  the  strength  it  is  capable  of  affordmg  him.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  knowing  the  name,  he  is  required  to  see 
clearly  and  to  state,  in  the  definite  language  of  the  understand- 
ing, the  relation  involved,  he  soon  acquires  perfect  mastery  over 
such  forms  as  well  as  the  power  of  independent  thinking  in  other 
directions. 

Perhaps  no  power  of  the  young  mind  needs  more  restraining 
and  directing  than  the  imagination.  It  is  more  rational  that 
this  restraining  and  directing  influence  reside  within,  than  with- 
out, the  student's  mind.  The  undersunding  is  the  natural 
,  check  to  the  imagination. 

The  following  forms  of  analysis  have  been  found  to  be  useful: 

The  tree  weeps. 

''Tree"  is  language  of  the  understanding,  because  it  directly 
expresses  an  object  of  thought  by  nammg  it  **  Weeps"  is  lan- 
guage of  the  imagination,  because  it  gives  to  the  object,  "tree,'* 
an  attribute  which  it  does  not  possess. 

Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then  her  beauty  and  her  chiv- 
alry. 

''Beauty"  and  "chivalry"  are  language  of  the  imagination, 
because  they  indirectly  suggest  objects  of  thought,  beautiful 
women  and  brave  men,  by  giving  attributes  of  them. 

We  celebrate  the  fourth  of  July  : 

"Fourth  of  July"  is  language  of  the  imagination,  because  it 
indirectly  suggests  an  object  of  thought,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, by  giving  its  time  relation. 

With  the  slight  modification  necessitated  by  the  different  rela- 
tions involved  this  form  will  apply  to  all  cases,  and  will  require 

close  thinking  and  definite  expression. 

Joseph  Carhart. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[Thia  Department  is  c<MiduGted  by  Lbwis  H.  Joxbs,  Prin.  Indianapolis  Training  School.] 

;o; 

PRIMARY  NUMBER. 


NOTATION. 

WHEN  pupils  are  able  to  read  readily  the  numbers  between 
ten  and  twenty  as  one  ten  and  a  certain  number  of  ones, 
teach  them  to  read  these  same  numbers  by  their  usual 
names^ — fifteen,  seventeen,  etc.  Do  this  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Take  one  ten  of  sticks  (with  rubber  band  placed  over 
them)  and  five  sticks,  and  let  pupils  tell  what  you  have.  Say 
very  distinctly,  "When  people  have  one  ten  of  sticks"  (holding 
ap  the  bundle)  *'and  five  sticks"  (holding  up  the  five  sticks), 
*'all  loose  together"  (taking  the  rubber  band  off  the  one  ten  of 
sticks  and  mingling  them  with  the  five  loose  sticks),  ''they  say 
fifteen  sticks."  After  repeating  this  work  sufficiently  with  the 
objectSy  represent  one  ten  and  five  ones  on  the  black-board,  and 
have  pupils  come  one  by  one,  and,  pointing  successively  to  the 
figures  (commencing  on  the  left),  recite  ''One  ten  and  five  ones 
are  fifteen. "  So  on  to  twenty.  Teach  pupils  to  spell  names  of 
numbers  to  twenty.  Dwell  carefully  on  the  objective  illustration 
of  the  statement,  **Two  tens  are  twenty."  Take  up  one  more 
stick  and  say,  "I  have  twenty  sticks  and  one  stick;  or  twenty- 
and-one  sticks."  Write  twenty-andone  on  the  board;  cross  out 
the  **and,"  saying,  "People  have  quit  saying  * twenty-dr«^-one' ; 
they  say,  instead,  ^twenty-oneJ' ^^  Write  it  so  on  the  board,  and 
teach  its  spelling.  Now  represent  on  the  black-board  two  tens 
and  one  one.  Teach  pupils  to  recite,  pointing  successively  to 
the  figures*  "Two  tens  and  one  one  are  twenty-one."  Pursue 
g^  like  method  with  each  number  to  thirty ;  after  this  amount  of 
work  has  been  thoroughly  illustrated  objectively,  the  sticks  may 
be  laid  aside,  except  at  the  commencement  of  each  decade  of 
numl>ers. 

Continue  to  show  with  sticks,  as  heretofore  indicated,  that 
••Three  tens  are  thirty,"  "Four  tens  are  forty,"  "Fve  tens  are 
fifty y"  etc.     The  intermediate  numbers  may  be  represented  at 
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once  upon  the  black-board,  and  pupils  may  at  once  recite,  '*Yin 
tens  and  six  ones  are  fifty-six/'  '*  Right  tens  and  nine  ones  are 
eighty-nine,"  etc.,  without  waiting  for  the  use  of  objects.  After 
the  numbers  have  been  developed  and  taught  to  ninety-nine, 
the  teacher  should  place  on  the  board  a  large  list  of  numben, 
ranging  from  twenty  to  ninety*nine  inclusive.  She  should  then 
have  pupils  make  comparisons  of  these  numbers  as  to  value,  in 
response  to  her  questions  or  directions.  * '  Find  a  number  greatCT 
than  twenty."  A  pupil  finds,  perhaps,  thirty,  and  recites  "Thirty 
is  greater  than  twenty."  "Find  a  number  greater  than  thirty." 
Pupils  keep  selecting  until  at  last  ninety-nine  is  reached.  The 
teacher  has  pupils  search  until  they  are  satisfied  that  there  is  none 
greater  than  ninety-nine.  The  teacher  then  states  very  plainly 
that  ninety-nine  is  the  largest  number  that  can  be  expressed  by 
two  figures.  Pupils  are  thus  made  desirous  of  learning  how  to 
use  more  than  two  figures  in  expressing  numbers. 

Up  toHhe  present  time  no  reference  has  been  made  to  tens' 
place  or  ones'  place,  but  all  representing  has  been  done  as  the 
result  of  certain  relations  in  which  the  teacher  has  purposely 
placed  things.  The  pupil  now  has  in  his  possession,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  however,  the  ideas  "tens  place"  and  "ones 
place" ;  but  he  does  not  need  as  yet  the  terms  for  these  ideal 
In  like  manner  the  pupils  have  the  ideas  of  "unit  of  the  first 
order,"  and  "unit  of  the  second  order" ;  but  they  do  not  need 
at  present  any  term  for  these  ideas,  since  they  do  not  need  to 
refer  to  them  in  reciting,  and  since  their  ideas  of  number  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  numerous  to  cause  any  danger  of  confusion. 

When  the  proper  time  comes  for  the  giving  of  such  terms, 
"place"  should  be  used  for  the  spatial  relation  in  which  any 
particular  figure  stcnds  to  others  in  the  representation  of  a  num- 
ber, and  "order"  for  the  special  rank  of  any  unit  If  teachers 
would  keep  each  of  these  terms  devoted  strictly  to  the  expressioo 
of  its  own  appropriate  idea,  much  confusion  would  be  avoided 
in  the  mind  of  the  child.  Many  teachers  who  are  rather  cardess, 
use  these  terms  interchangeably,  thus  tending  to  obliterate  in  the 
mind  of  pupils  all  clear  distinction  between  the  real  number 
scale  which  is  being  constructed  by  the  mind,  and  the  corres- 
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ponding  representative  scale,  which  enables  us  to  picture  so  well 
by  means  of  a  few  figures,  the  number  ideas  which  we  have  orig- 
inated. If  these  terms  were  kept  distinct  our  nomenclature  in 
notation  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  at  present.  We  should 
have  the  terms  **  first  order,"  "second  order,"  and  "third  order" 
(or  units'  order,  tens'  order,  and  hundreds'  order),  naming  the 
first  three  ranks  of  units  as  constructed  in  the  making  by  the 
mind  of  the  decimal  scale.  These  three  ranks  of  units  constitute 
tinits'  period.  This  period  is  a  thought  product,  and  consists  of 
ranks  of  units  so  constructed  by  the  mind  that  they  stand  in  this 
definite  decimal  ratio  to  one  another  in  value.  This  first  (thought) 
period  constitutes  the  commencement  of  the  (thought)  scale; 
which  the  pupil  may  extend  indefinitely  as  he  enlarges  Ms  knowl- 
edge of  numbers. 

In  representation  we  should  in  like  manner  have  a  consistent 
nomenclature.  Ones'  place,  tens'  place,  and  hundreds'  place 
constitute  ones'  period.  This  (representative)  period  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  development  of  the  (representative)  scale, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  spatial  relations,  which  might  at  first 
have  extended  in  any  direction,  but  which  is  now  by  general 
consent  considered  to  extend  right  and  left  in  a  horizontal  line. 
This  scale  is  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by  pupils  as  the  growing 
thoughts  of  numbers  demand  new  representatives.  Thousands' 
place,  ten- thousands'  place,  and  hundred- thousands'  place  make 
tip  the  thousands'  (representative)  period ;  and  so  on  through  the 
twenty  or  more  periods  which  are  recognized  by  mathema- 
ticians. 

Another  paper  will  show  how  to  develop  and  apply  these 
terms  according  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  pupils. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  PREPARATION. 


Besidss  the  definite  preparation  of  subject-matter  and  meth- 
ods which  every  thorough  teacher  recognizes  he  must  make  for 
his  daily  work,  there  is  another  equally  necessary ;  but  it  is  not 
so  generally  recognized,  nor  has  it  generally  been  believed  that 
there  is  any  definite,  philosophical  way  of  making  such  supple- 
mentary  preparation. 
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The  preparation  of  subject-matter  and  one's  method  of  iostract- 
ing  is  largely  an  intellectual  process.  The  supplementary  prepa- 
ration here  referred  to  is  almost  wholly  emotional  and  moral  It 
consists  in  putting  one's  self  into  the  teachit^  spirit. 

Whatever  may  be  the  petty  annoyances  of  life  to  pupils  or 
teachers,  whether  they  result  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
school,  or  from  outside  life,  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  distarb 
the  spirit  or  abate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  while  engaged 
in  instruction.  The  emotional  nature  should  be  wrought  into 
such  state  of  intense  feeling  that  every  intellectual  effort  shall  be 
given  with  beautiful  and  forceful  effect.  In  order  to  put  one's 
self  into  such  state  it  is  only  necessary  to  enter  into  a  philosoph- 
ical process  of  meditation  on  those  things  which  tend  to  make 
one  wish  to  teach  well.  For  instance,  reflect  on  the  real  worth 
of  the  soul,  and  hence  on  the  possible  worth  of  each  boy  or  girl, 
if  only  one  could  develop  the  hint  of  perfection  found  in  each. 
Remember  every  flush  of  feeling  seen  in  the  face,  or  gleam  of 
intelligence  in  the  eye  \  recall  every  act  of  courtesy,  kindness, 
or  helpfulness  done  by  any  pupil  under  your  care ;  consider  the 
dignity  of  a  character  in  which  these  actions  should  result  from 
pure  and  well-founded  principles  as  motives,  and  it  will  result 
that  there  will  spring  up  in  your  emotional  nature  a  stronger  d^ 
sire  than  ever  before  to  be  of  service  in  developing  such  charac- 
ter. Continue  the  thought  by  considering  of  what  advantage  it 
must  be  to  each  and  to  all  to  receive  in  its  fullness  the  benefits 
of  good  instruction  and  careful  discipline. 

Each  teacher  knows  some  man  or  woman  who  is  of  m(xt  than 
ordinary  value  in  the  community ;  who  possesses  some  rare  qoal- 
iflcation  for  public  business,  or  some  happy  gift  in  social  affain; 
who  has  the  power,  by  personal  presence,  of  reviving  courage  in 
the  hopeless,  of  lifting  burdens  from  weaker  shoulders,  of  beau- 
tifying and  dignifying  the  common  events  of  life. 

The  hope  of  being  able  to  assist  in  making  of  each  pupil  such 
man  or  such  woman  by  the  hopeful,  helpful  influences  of  the 
school  may  be  made  a  powerful  means  of  deepening  the  teach- 
er's earnestness,  and  exciting  his  enthusiasm,  i.  e.,  of.  putting 
the  teacher  into  the  teaching  spirit. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


[From  the  Letter- Book  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructional 
EXAMtNATION  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

We  are  authorized  to  announce  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
will  examine  applicants  for  state  license  in  the  City  of  Indianapolis, 
beginning  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  Tuesday,  June  19,  1883.  The  require- 
ments of  the  examination  are  as  follows :  Applicants  shall  present 
to  the  Board  statements  setting  forth  the  names  of  the  institutions  at 
which  they  have  studied,  and  the  courses  of  study  they  have  pursued 
and  completed ;  and  shall  furnish  satisfactory  evidence,  by  reference, 
certificate  or  otherwise,  that  they  have  taught  or  supervised  school 
work  for  at  least  seven  years  of  eight  months  each,  of  which  two 
years  shall  have  been  in  Indiana ;  that  daring  this  period  they  have 
maintained,  and  that  they  do  still  maintain  a  good  character ;  that 
they  have  been  successful  as  educators,  showing  superior  ability  to 
instruct  and  discipline.  Applicants  are  requested  to  send  these 
statements  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Indianapolis, 
at  their  earliest  convenience. 

The  subjects  on  which  they  will  be  examined  are  as  follows : 

For  drtificete  of  Second  Grade, — Reading,  Writing,  Orthography, 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  including  Physical  Geography, 
United  States  History,  Physiology,  Elements  of  Algebra,  Plane  Ge- 
ometry, Elements  of  Physics,  Elements  of  Zoology,  Elements  of 
Botany,  Constitution  of  United  States,  Moral  Science,  and  the  Sci- 
ence of  Teaching. 

For  CertificaU  of  First  Grade, — In  addition  to  the  above  named 
branches.  Complete  Algebra,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Solid  Geometry, 
General  History,  English  Literature,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Latin, 
embracing  four  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  and  four  books  of 
Viigil*s  iCneid,  or  their  equivalents. 

POWER  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD  TO  BORROW  MONEY. 

[Letter-Book  G,  p.  272  ]  You  ask  whether  school  trustees  of  a 
town  or  city  can  borrow  money  to  make  repairs,  and  give  their  note 
for  the  same. 

In  answering  this  question  the  following  distinction  must  be  ob- 
served :  They  can  execute  notes  as  evidence  of  indebtedness  neces- 
sarily or  reasonably  contracted  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  corpora- 
tion, but  they  can  borrow  money  only  by  the  issue  of  bonds.  On 
their  power  to  execute  notes,  see  the  cases  of  Sheffield  Township  v. 
Andress^  56  Ind.  157,  and  School  Town  of  Monticello  v.  Kendall^ 
AdnUmstrtUrix^  72  Ind.  91. 
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iinberf  of  a  town  school  board  are  trustees  of  a  muaidpil  cw- 
ion.  Their  powen  and  duties  are  prescribed  by  statute.  T^ 
lot  bind  the  corporation  to  the  repayment  of  money  borraiKd 

1  behalf  unless  authorized  by  law  to  do  so,  and  when  the  U« 
ribes  one  way  of  doing  this  they  can  not  do  it  in  any  other  wij. 
:e  I  infer  that  they  can  not  make  the  school  revenues  Uabic  by 

2  their  note  in  exchange  for  a  loan  of  ready  money,  even  though 
ote  should  profess  on  its  face  to  be  given  by  them  as  scbonl 
«s  and  in  behalf  of  the  school  corporation.    They  can  only 

money  in  anticipation  of  their  revenues  in  the  manner  pre- 
td  by  sections  4488,  4489.  4490  Revised  Statutes,  by  issiuDg 
I  on  authority  of  an  ordinance  of  the  town  trustees  or  6tj 
:il. 

B  purpose  of  these  sections  is  to  subject  the  school  trustees  10 
)ntro)  of  the  town  or  city  government  in  the  matter  of  cootiact- 
idebtedness :  and  I  think  the  courts  would  consider  bomwinf 
y  on  notes  to  be  an  evasion  of  the  law. 

WOMEN  AS  SCHOOL  OFFICEKS. 

tj6.]  I  am  reliably  informed  that  there  hare  been  seven! 
tees  of  the  appointment  of  women  as  school  trustees  in  tovsi 
ies,  though  I  can  not  name  the  places.  The  late  Attone; 
ral,  you  may  be  aware,  expressed  serious  doubts  of  the  const*- 
lality  of  the  act  anthoriiing  the  election  of  women  to  schoel 
t,  and  held  that  they  were  ineligible  to  the  county  superialend- 
on  the  ground  that  county  officers  are  required  to  be  electors, 
reasoning  does  not  apply  to  the  office  of  school  trustee  of  a  dty 
rn,  and  until  the  act  referred  to  [Sec.  4^40  R.  &]  is  dedded  by 
ourts  to  he  unconstitutional,  there  is  no  gtonnd  on  which  to 
ion  the  eligilnlity  of  women  to  that  office. 

ADOmON  OP  TEXT -SOOKS  FOB  THE  F1TTUKE. 

370. )  Wniile  then  sems  to  be  no  law  Aicctly  psvhifaftii^  1 
y  board  from  making  an  adoption  of  ttal-books  to  lake  cficct 
onlhs  or  a  year  ia  the  fittare,  on  the  expintMn  of  a  jHwioM 
ran.  yet  I  tbink  sMch  actioa  wonld  be  bigUy  objectionaUe  ui 
nly  cootTary  to  the  intention  of  the  law.  The  CDispositiaa  J 
y»ntj  board  mi^ht  be  entirely  changed  before  the  end  of  at 
u.  or.  if  not  changed,  circumstances  night  have  arisen  tbii 
[  make  >  cbaitge  of  policy  desirable.  Indeed.  I  setioasly  doik 
ndiag  fofc«  of  aa  adoption  of  books  befcn  the  aecBaMty  fcr  it 
-twn ;  that  is.  before  theexpuatioa  of  the  previous  aittnirift" 
X73-  ]  While  tbe  sectioa  of  the  law  (4446  R.  S  ]  Ikat  {anvidn 
t  esCablishncM  of  ;ocnt  gvMled  schooL  by  tw«  or  mwc  diazKt 
run«s  is  silnai  as  I9  the  propattiaa  i>  which  cmJI  Aall  cm- 
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tribute  to  the  expense,  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  their  contribu- 
tions should  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  they  will  each 
send  to  the  new  school.  Such  is  the  rule  in  the  case  of  joint  district 
schools  [Sec.  4513  R.  S.] ;  and  I  think  the  same  reasons  apply  to 
joint  schools  of  all  kinds. 

CHANGE  OF  THE  EDITION  OF  A  TEXT-BOOK. 

■ 

[G.  280.]  Whether  the  change  from  one  edition  of  a  textbook  to 
another  by  the  same  author  is  such  a  change  as  is  prohibited  by  law, 
depends,  I  think  upon  circumstances.  The  intent  of  the  law  is  to 
save  the  patrons  from  the  expense  involved  in  frequent  changes  of* 
books.  If  the  new  edition  is  so  little  different  from  the  old  that  both 
can  be  used  together,  and  those  children  who  are  supplied  with  the 
old  need  not  purchase  the  new,  I  think  the  new  edition  may  be 
adopted  for  the  benetit  of  those  who  have  to  purchase  for  the  first 
time,  [f  the  adoption  of  the  new  edition  should  necessitate  the  dis- 
use of  the  books  already  on  hand,  I  think  it  would  be  illegal. 

John  W.  Holcombe, 

April  15.  1883.  Sup't  Public  Instruction, 


EDITORIAL. 


Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  %\  in  three  and'  one  cent  postage  stamps ;  no  others  can  be 
used 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

Does  your  subscription  to  the  Journal  expire  with  this  issue  ?  If 
so  renew  at  once,  that  there  may  be  no  break  in  your  file. 


The  editor  returns  his  thanks  to  D.  M.  Geeting,  superintendent  of 
Daviess  county,  for  a  beautiful,  polished  specimen  of  Cannel  Coa]» 
jvst  received. 

Next  month's  Journal  will  contain  an  article  on  "Buckeye**  vs* 
*'Hoosier"  (a  comparison  of  the  educational  interests  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana)  by  J.  Fraise  Richard,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  (J  N . 
Study,  chairman),  recently  held  a  meeting  and  decided  to  hold  the 
'^next  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  beginning  December  26th.     Pre- 
fiminary  steps  toward  making  a  programme  were  taken. 
3 


■ 

[ 


^ 
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The  Canada  School  Journal,  one  of  the  Sest  that  comes  to  our 
table,  contained  in  its  April  issue  two  articles  reprinted  from  this 
paper,  both  from  the  *•  Department  of  Pedagogy.*'  (It  gave  credit 
for  but  one»  however.)  The  Journal  feels  complimented  in  having 
other  first-class  papers  transfer  its  articles  to  their  "  Practical  De- 
partment.*' 

New  Law  on  Examinations.— The  new  law  concerning  teachers' 
licenses  will  take  effect  prior  to  the  June  examination.  After  ihif 
licenses  will  be  issued  for  6,  12,  24,  and  36  months,  and  a  6  month 
license  issued  but  once.  This  means  higher  attainments.  It  abo 
means  fewer  examinations  for  well  qualified  teachers.  See  April 
No.  of  the  Journal  for  law  in  full. 

The  New  Departments  in  the  Journal  are  meeting  with  general 
commendation.  An  educator  whose  articles  have  been  as  exten- 
sively published  in  the  educational  papers  of  the  United  States  as 
those  of  perhaps  any  other  man,  writes  as  follows : 

•  *  ♦  "With  your  new  departments,  I  now  regard  the  Indiana 
School  Journal  the  best  and  ablest  school  periodical  published  in  the 
West,  if  not  in  the  United  States." 

State  Certificates. — Special  attention  is  called  to  the  notice  in 
the  Official  Department  of  the  examination  for  stale  certificates.  A 
large  number  of  the  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the  state  are 
doubtless  able  to  secure  state  certificates,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
more  of  them  do  not  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.  It  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  to  hold  this  certificate  from  the  State  Board,  and  thos 
be  at  liberty  to  teach  any  place  in  the  state,  and  not  be  subjected  to 
recurring  examinations. 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  long-talked>of  organization  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teach* 
crs'  Association  is  to  take  place  at  Rome  City,  July  9th  It  is  tocott- 
tinue  in  session  two  days.  The  programme,  at  the  time  the  Journal; 
l^oes  to  press,  is  not  yet  completed,  but  enough  is  done  to  give  as* 
surance  that  the  entertainment  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired, 
following  persons  will  take  parts :  C.  T.  Lane,  of  Ft.  Wayne;  A.  D. 
Mohler,  of  Huntington  ;  J.  A.  Kibbie,  of  Kendallville ;  Wm.  IreJaii^ 
of  Wolcott;  Miss  Knowlton,  of  Logansport;  E.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdi 
University. 

J.  K  Walts  and  D.  W.  Thomas  have  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
is  sufficient  to  insure  success.    Considering  the  time  and  the  pi 
of  meeting,  there  ought  to  be  500  teachers  in  attendance. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  APRIL. 

Rkading. — I.    What  is  the  distinction  between  didactic  and  emo- 
tional reading  ?  ,   lO 

2.  In  what  different  ways  may  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  be  em- 
phasized ?    Name  at  least  three.  3  pts,  3^  each. 

3.  What  is  the  distinction  between  pitch  and  force?  between 
force  and  rate  ?  1  2  pts,  5  each. 

4.  Underscore  the  emphatic  words  and  phrases  in  the  following 

lines: 

"All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom, 

The  sun  himself  must  die, 
Before  the  mortal  shall  assume 

Its  immortality. 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep. 
That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  time. 
I  saw  the  last  of  human  mold. 

That  shall  creation*s  death  behold. 
As  Adam  saw  her  prime.*'  10 

5.  Write  6ve  of  the  questions  which  you  would  ask  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  reading  of  the  above  lines.  5  pts,  2  each. 

6.  Read  the  above  selection,  and  also  one  of  prose. 

2  pts,  I  to  25  each. 

Geography. — i.  What  three  British  Provinces  near  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  ?  Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  5,  $. 

2.  Where  is  Central  America?    How  is  it  divided?  5,  5. 

3.  Of  what  groups  of  islands  do  the  West  India  Islands  consist  ? 
What  are  some  of  their  commercial  products?  5,  5. 

4.  Of  what  States  are  each  of  the  following  cities  the  capital : 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Concord,  Montgomery,  Augusta?        5  pts,  2  each. 

5.  What  is  the  latitude  of  the  North  Pole  ?  How  many  degrees 
from  the  North  Pole  is  the  tropic  of  Cancer?  5,  5. 

6.  What  conditions  are  essential  to  plant-life  ?  On  what  does  the 
vegetation  of  different  regions  depend  ?  5,  5. 

7.  As  we  leave  the  tropics,  going  north,  what  changes  are  observ- 
able in  vegetation  ?  10 

S.    Name  and  locate  five  peninsulas  of  Europe.  5,  2  each 

9.    Describe  the  surface  of  the  Russian  Empire,  10 

10.    What  countries  are  occupied  by  the  Malay  race  ?  10 
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>HHAR.-~i.    Write  a  sentence  in  which  ov  is  used  ai  xnoon; 
which  -|-  is  used  as  a  noun.  },  J. 

What  is  the  antecedent  of  a  pronoun  ?    Write  a  sentence  con- 
;  a  pronoun  whose  antecedent  is  a  phrase-  4>^ 

Give  three  rules  for  spelling  involved  in  the  fonnatioQ  of  ik 
iralive  degree.  3i  }■  4- 

What  is  an  auxiliary  verb  ?    An  impersonal  verb  i  J. }. 

In  what  modes  and  tenses  is  the  emphatic  form  of  the  vert) 
?  3  off  for  each  error  or  omisaco. 

What  is  th^  logical  distinction  between  an  adjective  and  an 
)? 

Corred :    The  noun  is  the  agent  and  the  verb  is  the  sctioo. 
part  of  speech  is  each  boy  in  this  room  ?  J,  ^ 

Simon  Peter  said,  1  go  a  fishing.     Parse  the  object  of  Mitfaml 
■rd  fishing. 

Give  a  rule  for  the  use  of  the  colon. 
Write  a  sentence  with  a  subordinate  clause  containing  a 
I  phrase.     Analyze  it. 
HOGRAPHY.~i.    What  is  the  distinction  between  a  vocal  ud 
vocal  ?    Give  5  of  each  3  pts,  6 

What  is  the  sound  of  ck  in  charlatan  P  charcoal  ?  chimerical^ 
?  chimney  ?  $  pts,  3  1 

4ame  the  vowel  sound  in  God,  good,  food,  fourth,  host. 

5  pts,  2  eact 
A'rilp  each  of  the  following  words  phonically,  and  iodicUe 
:cented  vowel  sound  by  the  proper  diacritical  mark :  Aieetugi, 
sme,  righteous,  fikysU.jatindiee.  5  pts,  1  each. 

Jame  the  following  punctuation  points :   IF  "  (  )  [  1  "  " 

S  pts,  ^  eacb. 
ipell  twenty  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent. 

30  pts,  3)  eadi. 

HANSHiP. — I.     What  is  the  unit  for  measuring  the  height  of 

f    The  width? 

!>efine  main  slant.     Connecting  slant. 

feline  base  line.     Head  line.  5, 5- 

Vrite  the  small  letters  which  extend  three  spaces  above  ibc 

ie.     Name  four  principal  movements  used  in  writing.      ;,  S> 

Vhat  instruction  would  you  give  for  holding  the  pen  "i 

-Your  irritimj,  in  noiwtring  ih»  •bov»  quiitioai.  will  be  taka  ■■  I  •»» 

HUETic. — I.    Why  does  dividing  the  denominator  of  a  ^- 
iltiply  the  value  of  the  fraction  ?  10 

teduce  f)f  to  its  lowest  terms,  and  give  reason  for  yoii 
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3.    8  is  f  of  i  of  I  of  what' number  ?  5,  5. 

'  4.  A  man  buys  5  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  a  drug  at  $1  per  lb.,  and  sells 
it  by  apothecaries*  weight  at  the  same  price  per  lb. ;  does  he  gain  or 
lose?  ho i7  much?  5,5. 

5.  Multiply  three  hundred,  and  thirty -three  hundredths  by  three 
hundred  thirty-three  hundredths.  5,  5. 

6j»  a  person  bought  40  bales  of  cotton,  300  lbs.  each,  ^t  10  cents 
per  lb. :  4  bales  were  burned ;  at  what  price  per  lb.  must  he  sell  the 
remainder  to  gain  10%  ?  5,  5. 

7.  The  edge  of  a  given  cube  is  24  inches;  what  is  the  edge  of  a 
cube  whose  volume  is  ^^  thatof  the  first  ?  5,5. 

8.  A,  B.  and  C  jointly  inherit  1 10,000,  in  the  proportion  of  ^,  i, 
and  }.    C  dies ;  how  much  do  A  and  B  receive  ?  5,  5* 

9.  If  I  mix  7  gals,  of  wine  worth  67  cts.  a  gal.  with  5  gals,  worth 
48  cts.  a  gal.,  how  much  water  must  I  add  to  sell  the  mixture  at  50 
cts.  a  gal.  with  a  profit  of  |2  91  ? 

10.  24  men  do  a  work  in  15  days  of  10  hours  each;  how  many 
days  of  8  hours  each  will  it  take  60  men  to  do  it  ?  5,  5. 

Theory  of  Teaching. — i  In  what  does  the  Science  of  Teaching 
differ  from  the  Art  of  Teaching  ?  20 

2.  In  what  does  school  education  differ  from  education  in  its  wid- 
est sense  ?  20 

3:  What  are  the  three  stages  of  intellectual  growth  which  the 
teacher  mast  consider  in  directing  the  study  of  his  pupils  ?  20 

4.  What  kind  of  language  teaching  is  best  suited  to  pupils  in  the 
primary  and  intermediate  grades  ?  20 

5.  Why  is  technical  grammar  a  difficult  and  unfit  study  for  most 
children  who  are  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age  ?  20 

Not*.— The  saperintendent  is  advised  to  give  credit  to  tho  applicant  tor  the  intelli- 
fence  manifested  by  his  answers  rather  than  for  their  conformity  with  his  own  notions 
«f  thor  correctness. 

United  States  History. — i.  Write  a  sketch,  noi  to  exceed  two 
pages,  of  the  recent  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  noticing  the 
events  that  led  to  it,  the  course  of  events  in  the  war,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  war.  100 

Ncrrs. — In  this  sketch  special  attention  roust  be  given  to  conciseness  of  statement,  or- 
tely  arrangement  and  clearness  of  expression. 

Physiology. — i.    What  is  the  function  of  ligaments  ?  10 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  voluntary  and  an  invohm- 
tery  mnsde?     What  is  the  most  important  involuntary  muscle  ? 

2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  Why  is  it  important  in  order  that  the  child  may  acquire  the 
kibk  of  good  penmanship,  that  a  proper  position  of  the  pen  shall  be 
maintained  from  the  Qrst  ?  10 
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What  is  the  number  of  pcrmaneiit  teeth?   Sepuale  them  into 
s  7  3  pts,  S  each. 

State  the  runciion  of  the  perotid  gland.  ■<> 

Why  is  it  improper  to  take  food  while  the  body  b  in  a  state  ui 
e  from  severe  toil  either  of  mind  or  body  ? 
What  arc  the  lacieals  ? 
Describe  the  heart 

What  is  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  secretions  P 
What  is  the  only  perfect  rest  for  the  brain  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  MAY. 

[THHETic. — I.  .The  reciprocal  of  a  number  is  unity  ^vided 

It  number,    i;  \;  ^;  -ft;  ^[. 

<+6-i-iX(7— 3)+9=">-^2X4+9=29- 

a.  The  area  of  the  head  of  the  cylinder  =:  3dm  *X  3-141^  = 

38.3744scm  =  .282744sm. 
i.  .2Sz744sm  X  3  =  .848131cm. 
".  l<»fi  =  A  =  S- 

i.  If  1  of  the  vessel  are  worth  {9.000,  J  is  worth  f4.Soo. 
f.  If  I  of  the  vessel  is  worth  14,500,  the  whole  will  be  worth 

S  times  that  amount,  or  (13,500. 
£28us«d-.-4  =  ^7  2siid. 
a.  iz  hrs.  —  8  h.  20  m.  =1  3  h.  40  m. 
d.  3  h.  40  m.  in  time  ^  2io  min. 

c.  As  4  min.  in  time  —  i"  in  long,,  220  min,  —  55'  long, 

d.  As  the  time  of  the  second  place  is  the  earlier,  that  second 

place  must  be  jj"  west  long,  from  Washington. 
"'  5^^%  of  2000  lbs,  =^  1125  lbs,,  am't  silver,  avoirdupois, 
*■  13W  °f  *w>  lbs,  ^  275  lbs.,  am't  gold,  avoirdupois. 
a.  Cargo  =  iSooo  X  i^S  ^  2,970,000  lbs. 
t.  Tare  =  89!  of  2,970,000  lbs,  —  237.000  lbs. 
c.  Net  weight  of  coffee  ^  2,970,000  lbs.  —  337,600  Ihs.  =  1.- 

732,400  lbs. 
A  2,732,400  X  5  =  13.662,000. 

e.  13,662,000  cts.  ^  (136,620.  Ana. 
;^  :, »|  ::..;<.:.. 571.  A„.. 

a.  Elach  receives  the  same  amount  of  pay,  and  as  A  rcc^n* 
twice  the  rate  of  pay  that  C  does,  he  must  work  mI; 
half  as  many  days  as  C  does, 

i.  And  as  B  receives  |  as  much  per  day  as  C  does,  he  ma* 
work  only  }  as  many  days  as  C. 
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c.  Therefore  the  number  of  days  C  works,  plus  i  the  number, 
plus  }  the  number  must,  equal  90,  as  the  three  did  the 
whole  work  in  that  time,  and  90  will  equal  { times  the 
days  C  worked,  and  C  would  work  f  of  90  days,  or  40 
days. 

ii.  A,  who  worked  i  as  many  days  as  C,  would  work  20  days. 

/.  And  B,  who  worked  f  as  many  days  as  C,  would  work  30 
days;  and 

/  20+30  +  40  days  =  90  days,  the  whole  time. 

Physiology. — 2.  Muscles  diminish  both  from  lack  of  exercise 
and  from  over  exhaustion.  In  the  one  case  the  cells  not  used  are 
gradually  absorbed,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  the  paralytic ;  in  the  other 
case  the  tissue  is  torn  down  more  rapidly  than  it  is  built  up.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  the  growth  of  our  muscles  that  they  be  reg- 
ularly, moderately,  and  reasonably  exercised.  By  this  means  a 
steady  and  unifol-m  improvement  is  maintained  by  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  tissue-cells  and  by  the  additions  from  the  increased  flow 
of  blood  in  them  and  supply  of  nutrition  to  them. 

3.  Whatever  one  continues  to  do  in  a  certain  way,  though  admits 
ting  of  awkwardness  and  irregularity  in  the  beginning,  soon  acquires 
a  uniformity  which  acquires  the  name  of  "habit.**  As  the  proverb 
has  it,  "habits  soon  become  second  nature.**  It  is  therefore  import- 
ant that,  in  calisthenics  or  gymnastics,  the  trainer  should  insist  upon 
accuracy  of  movement  from  the  beginning.  Accuracy,  promptness, 
precision,  and  ease  are  thus  acquired  and  not  lost. 

5.  That  action  of  cells  by  which  material  selected  from  the  blood- 
current  is  worked  up  into  their  own  substance,  is  termed  assimila- 
tion. The  tearing  down  of  the  substance  thus  formed,  through  the 
action  of  life,  is  termed  ^ilrassimilation. 

7.  The  steps  precedmg  digestion  may  be  counted  as  four :  />v- 
hensum,  or  the  obtaining  and  preparing  of  food,  which  be  either 
mechanical  or  chemical ;  mastication^  or  the  cutting  and  grinding  of 
the  food  so  that  it  may  more  readily  absorb  the  digestive  juices, — a 
mechanical  operation ;  insalivatiofiy  (a)  or  the  mechanical  mixture 
of  the  saliva  with  the  food ;  and  deglutition,  or  swallowing.  The 
steps  of  digestion,  so  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  three :  Jnsalivation,  (b)  or  the  changing  of  starch  into  grape 
sugar  by  the  action  of  the  ptyalin  of  the  saliva ;  chymification,  or  the 
mixture  of  the  gastric  juice  with  the  food  mass  and  the  change  pro- 
duced in  albuminoids  by  pepsin  ;  chylification,  or  the  mixture  of  the 
biliary,  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices  with  the  unabsorbed  portions 
of  food  as  they  come  from  the  stomach,  together  with  the  changes 
produced  in  starches,  gums,  fats,  albuminoids,  etc.,  by  the  bile,  the 
trypsin  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  intestinal  juice. 
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9.     Lymphatics,  or  absorbents,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
lymphatics  proper  and  lacteais.    The  latter  differ  from  the  former  by 
being  found  in  only  one  part  of  the  body  and  by  the  additional  func- 
tion of  carrying  a  portion  of  the  chyle  on  its  way  to  be  mingled  with 
the  blood.     The   lymphatics  closely  resemble  the  veins  in  their 
structure,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  valves  giving  them  a  linked 
appearance,  and  begin  either  as  communicating  cavities  in,  or  small 
spaces  between  the  tissues  of  the  body.     They  all  converge  and  fin- 
ally empty  into  the  thoracic  duct  or  the  right  lymphatic  duct.   From 
these  their  contents  go  into  the  blood;     At  various  points  on  their 
co;urse  the  lymphatics  have  enlargements,  due  to  an  accumulation  of 
cells,  and  termed  glands.     These  are  specially  numerous  in  the 
neck,  in  the  mesentery  and  in  the  groin.     The  function  of  the  lym- 
phatics is  to  gather  up  the  excess  of  nutriment  material  which  may 
be  supplied  by  the  blood  to  the  different  tissues,  as  well  as  a  portion 
of  worn  out  material  not  taken  up  by  the  capillaries,  and  to  pour  all 
of  this  back  into  the  blood  near  the  heart. 

Reading. — [For  suggestions  in  answer  to  questions  2  and  3  upon 
this  subject,  the  teacher  is  referred  to  two  articles  in  the  School  Jour- 
nal, both  of  which  are  excellent  and  very  suggestive.  The  first  is 
"Silent  Reading,"  by  Geo.  F.  Bass,  in  the  March  number,  and  the 
other  "  Reading,"  by  Prof.  Jas.  Carhart,  in  the  April  number.  There 
is  much  food  for  thought  in  both  these  articles  ] 

Penmanship. — i.  A  very  rapid  method  is  to  place  the  books  be- 
longing to  each  section  on  the  desks  of  one  side  of  the  room.  Let 
the  books  be  so  placed  th.at  the  first  pupiFs  book  will  be  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  that  of  the  last  on  top  of  the  pile.  At  a  signal  from  the 
teacher,  the  first  pupil  of  each  section  leaves  the  lower  (his  own)  on 
his  desk,  and,  at  the  signal,  passes  the  remaining  books  to  the  pupil 
on  the  right,  who  receives  them,  leaving  the  lower  one  on  his  own 
desk,  and  passing  the  remainder,  at  the  next  signal,  to  his  neighbor, 
and  so  on  till  the  books  are  all  distributed. 

2.  The  right  oblique  position  is  the  one  generally  preferred  by 
those  who  write  much.  Turn  the  right  side  partially  toward  desk, 
place  the  feet  level  on  the  floor.  Let  the  copy-book  be  placed  on 
the  desk  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  The  right  arm 
should  be  at  right  angles  with  the  ruled  lines  of  the  page  on  whidi 
the  pupil  is  writing. 

3.  The  finger  movement  is  made  by  the  extension  and  retraction 
of  the  pen-fingers  and  the  thumb,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  making  the 
upward  and  downward  strokes.  The  forearm  movement  is  made 
by  resting  the  arm  on  the  muscles  below  the  elbow,  and  is  employed 
in  making  strokes  in  any  direction.  The  whole-arm  movement  Vi 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  whole  arm  from  the  shoulder,  resting 
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on  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth,  fingers.  This  movement  is 
mainly  used  for  striking  large  capitals.  The  combined  movement 
consists  in  the  united  movement  of  the  fore-arm,  hand,  and  fingers. 
This  movement  answers  the  requirements  of  business  use  better 
than  any  other. 

4.  The  dose  line  is  the  horizontal  line  on  which  the  shottest  letters 
rest.  The  head  line  is  the  horizontal  line  to  which  the  small  letters 
extend.  The  right  curve  is  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of 
an  oval.  The  left  curve  is  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  an 
oval. 

5.  Analysis :  / — right  curve,  slanting  straight  line,  lower  turn  and 
right  curve,  with  cross  at  one-third  from  the  top  ;  h — fifth  and  third 
principles  united,  joined  in  a  point  at  the  base  line ;  g — left  curve 
the  fourth  and  sixth  principles ;  / — left  curve,  first  principle  and  dot 
at  one  space  above  it ;  x — third  principle  and  slanting  straight  line, 
as  the  cross  line. 

Geography. — i.  Cape  Farewell  projects  from  the  southern  coast 
of  Greenland ;  Cape  St.  Lucas,  from  Lower  California  into  Pacific 
Ocean ;  Cape  Mendocino,  from  California  into  Pacific  Ocean  ;  Cape 
Hatteras,  from  eastern  coast  of  North  Carolina  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  Cape  Sable,  from  southern  extremity  of  Florida  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

2.  Rocky  and  Appallachian  systems.  The  highlands  and  the 
Andes,  and  the  table- land  of  Brazil. 

3.  The  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  systems,  on  the  South ;  the 
Mackenzie  and  Hudson  Bay  system,  on  the  north ;  Atlantic  high- 
land system  east  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Alaska  is  northwest  of  North  America.  It  is  a  cold,  barren 
region ;  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  Its  fur-bearing  animals  form 
the  chief  source  of  wealth.  It  is  inhabited  mainly  by  Esquimaux 
and  Indians.     Sitka  is  the  chief  settlement. 

5.  In  the  torrid  and  south  temperate  zones.  In  the  northern 
part  of  South  America,  occupying  the  eastern  part  of  the  Plateau  of 
Guyana.  It  belongs  to  Britain,  Holland,  and  France.  The  Orinoco 
rises  in  the  Plateau  of  Guyana  and  fiows  eastward  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.    Caracas  is  the  capital  and  chief  city. 

6.  Lake  Superior,  in  North  America;  Titicaca,  in  South  America; 
Ladoga,  in  Europe ;  Caspian  Sea,  or  Lake,  in  Asia ;  and  Victoria 
Nyanza,  in  Africa. 

7.  To  England ;  to  Russia ;  to  England ;  to  the  Dutch ;  to  Spain. 

8.  Anthracite  coal  differs  from  bituminous  coal  in  containing  but 
litde  bitumen. 

9.  Melbourne  and  Sidney.     Osaka,  Yokahama,  and  Nagasaki. 
10.    Cape  Town.     Wool  and  cotton. 
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MISCELLANY. 
rHarwood  and  Rob.  Jud.  Aley  will  open  a  noim*]  in  Spnce 

I.  Higgina  and  V.  E.  Livengood  hav«  a  normal  of  over  40  >t 

New  York  State  Teachers'  Associatioa  will  convene  at  Lake 
t.  July  5'h- 

Lucas  and  1.  G.  Stark  are  conducting  a  nonnal  at  Browu- 
wilh  an  attendance  of  about  40, 

nty  Supt.  M.  A.  Mess  and  A.  N.  Crccraft  will  hold  a  5-weA 
1  at  Brookville,  beginning  July  33d. 

Ault  and  J.  M.  Strasburg  will  conduct  a  normal  at  CcntemUe 
ling  June  35th  and  continuing  J  weeks. 

annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers' AssociattoB  aiS 
1  at  Sheboygan,  July  loth,  nth,  I3ih,  1883. 
vard  University  has  an  invested  endowment  of  S4.5li,Kii  , 
ihich  an  income  was  received  last  year  of  $133,352. 

editor  can  speak  from  personal  observation  of  the  ex^uct  ' 
imencement  exercises  of  the  North  Vernon  high  school 

expenses  of  the  collegiate  department  of  Yale  CoU^,  U  ' 
amounted  to  (166,799,  nearly  one-half  of  which  wu  te  . 
s.  j 

er  University  will  open  a  department  of  Theology  next  bH, 
'r.  A.  R.  Benton  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  it.    No  ottttr 

could  have  been  made. 

the  past  two  years,  in  Chicago,  pupils  have  been  passed  fnm 
irict  schools  to  the  high  school,  on  the  iccommendationftftlK 
tals.  without 


KSVILL.  U.— C.  A  Fyke,  fonnerly  of  Butler,  Ind.,  is  in  cbtfp 
The  high  school  gave  an  entertainment  recently,  and  clarc' 
itb  which  10  boy  an  orjan. 

KER  Htu- — The  scho<ri  hoDse  at  Banker  Hill,  Uiami cwib>T< 
lown  down  in  a  recent  storm.  Tba  children  had  been  <i» 
1  only  6ltccn  minutes  before  the 


niBS.— I.    What  is  ilw  origin  of  tbe  sign  f? 

A'hr  will  a  hoop  remain  apr^hi  while  railing,  and  bUasiMa 

OfU? 

kVbowasthcMan  mth  the  " Iran  Uask  "  * 
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The  ladies  predominate.  In  Centre  township  (Marion  county) 
outside  of  Indianapolis,  there  are  employed  twenty-three  teachers, 
twenty  of  whom  are  ladies.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  schools 
are  in  a  good  condition. 

Kosciusko  County.— Supt.  S.  D  Anglin,  at  the  May  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  submitted  his  annual  report.  It  sets  forth 
in  a  very  satisfactory  way  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  their 
needs.    The  report  is  a  good  one. 

Ho !  FOR  Wyandott  Cave. — A  party  of  teachers  and  their  friends 
will  leave  Indianapolis  June  19th,  for  a  pleasure  trip  to  Wyandotte 
Cave,  Ind.  Persons  wishing  to  join  the  party  can  learn  particulars 
by  addressing  M.  L.  Rinehai't,  Indianapolis. 

We  have  received  the  College  Record^  a  monthly  quarto  published 
at  Merom,  Ind.,  in  the  interest  of  U.  C.  College,  and  edited  by  P.  A. 
Canada,  assisted  by  R.  H.  Tate,  D.  C.  Hubbs,  and  G.  W.  Shepherd. 
The  Record  is  a  sparkling  little  sheet,  well  executed,  and  it  should 
receive  encouragement  by  a  generous  patronage. 

Santa  Fc,  New  Mexico,  will  celebrate  its  333d  anniversary  this 
year.  Tertio- Millennial  is  what  they  call  it.  It  includes  a  "  Mining 
and  Industrial  Exposition,'*  and  various  other  attractions.  It  will 
begin  July  2d  and  continue  one  month.  What  other  place  in  the 
United  States  was  settled  by  Europeans  one-third-of-a-million  years 
ago? 

Will  Make  it  an  Even  Dozen. — Mr.  W.  H.  Brearley,  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Evening  News,  who  has  personally  conducted  I22.00 
round  trip  excursions  "From  Detroit  to  the  Sea,"  every  year  for  the 
past  seven  years,  and  who  is  to  take  three  more  this  year,  in  June 
and  July,  has  made  the  ascension  of  Mt.  Washington  nine  times, 
and  this  year  proposes  to  make  it  an  even  dozen. 

Productivenrss  of  Indiana. — For  the  year  1882  Indiana  pro- 
duced 45,461,800  bushels  of  wheat.  Illinois  is  the  only  state  in  the 
Union  that  produced  more.  The  five  great  corn -producing  states 
are  the  following,  named  in  the  order  of  their  rank  as  shown  by  the 
production  for  1882 :  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Indiana. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  with  a  single  exception  ( W.  Va.)  Indiana 
is  the  smallest  state  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  this  is  a  flat- 
ering  showing. 

Wisconsin. — The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  better  provided  with  nor- 
Bial  schools  than  is  any  other  state.  The  normal  school  fund  arising 
from  the  sale  of  swamp  lands  already /amounts  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  the  yearly  income  exceeds  $85,000.  Four  schools 
are  already  in  successful  operation,  and  a  fifth  will  soon  be  estab- 
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lished  at  Milwaukee.  Each  school  has  a  "Theory  and  Practice" 
professor,  who  is  also  a  conductor  of  institutes  throughout  the  state. 
The  Indiana  Legislature  thinks  it  a  hardship  to  support  one  school, 
and  Ohio  can  not  afford  any. 

High  school  commencements  will  occur  as  follows:  Anderson, 
9  gradi  ates,  May  4th  ;  Seymour,  6  graduates.  May  24th ;  Frankfort, 
4  graduates,  June  ist;  North  Vernon,  5  graduates,  May  i8ih;  Co- 
lumbia City,  5  graduates,  June  ist;  Ligonier,  10  graduates.  May  10; 
Rushville,  10  graduates,  June/;  Winchester,  5  graduates,  May  31; 
Warsaw,  7  graduates.  May  25;  Franklin,  5  graduates.  May  25;  £d- 
inburg,  10  graduates.  May  24. 

College  commencements  will  occur  as  follows:  Butler,  June  15; 
Purdue,  June  7;  State  University,  June  13;  State  Normal  School, 
June  15. 

Normal  School  Commencement. — The  closing  exercise^  of  the 
State  Normal  School  will  begin  on  Sunday,  June  nth,  with  a  Bacca- 
laureate Address  by  the  President.  On  Monday  evening  one  of  the 
Literary  Societies  will  have  public  exercises,  followed  by  exercises 
of  the  other  Society  on  Tuesday  evening.  Wednesday  evening  will 
be  devoted  to  a  social  gathering  of  the  students  of  the  different  classes. 
Thursday  evening  there  will  be  an  address  before  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, which  will  be  public.  The  graduating  exercises  will  occur 
on  Friday  morning,  June  15th,  and  the  closing  entertainment  will  be 
a  banquet  of  the  Alumni  on  Friday  evening.  All  the  old  graduates 
and  under  graduates  are  invited  to  be  present  during  the  entire 
week.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  their  comfortable  entertain- 
ment  at  low  rates. 

The  Island  Park  Assembly,  the  "Chatauqua  of  the  West,"  will 
open  July  nth.  It  will  be  preceded  by  a  Teachers*  Normal  and  a 
Musical  College,  opening  July  2d  and  lasting  to  July  24th.  Among 
the  instructors  in  the  normal  are  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Mich.;  J.  Fraise 
Richard,  of  O.;  John  M.  Bloss,  ex-State  Supt.  of  Ind.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Assembly  will  be  schools  of  Elocution,  Languages, 
Kindergarten,  Microscopy,  Sunday  Schools,  Popular  Lectures,  etc. 
This  is  a  splendid  summer  resort,  at  which  a  person  can  combine 
pleasure  and  instruction.  It  is  located  on  a  beautiful  island  in  a 
charming  little  lake  near  Rome  City,  on  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana 
Railroad.  For  full  particulars  address  P.  N.  Stroup,  Secretary,  La 
Grange,  Ind. 

Rushville. — On  Friday  evening.  May  nth,  the  people  of  Rnsh- 
ville  were  treated  to  an  elocutionary  contest  by  Mrs.  R.  A.  Moffit, 
principal  of  the  high  school.  There  were  t«n  contestants,  memben 
of  Mrs.  Mof!itt*s  elocution  class,  and  their  merits  were  so  nearly 
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equal  that  the  judges  found  but  a  nar  ow  margin  between  the  high- 
est and  the  lowest.  The  three  best  received  prizes  of  $15,  $10,  and 
I5  in  gold  On  the  following  evening  the  three  prize  recitatidis  were 
repeated,  accompanied  by  a  programme  of  excellent  music.  One 
thing  that  gave  zest  to  the  last  evening,  was  the  fact  that  no  one 
knew  who  the  winners  were,  not  even  the  persons  themselves,  until 
they  were  called  out  by  the  judges  to  recite.  The  work  of  these 
young  persons,  under  the  skillful  training  of  Mrs.  Moffiit,  is  an  edu- 
cating force  in  the  community. 


The  State  Normal  School. — The  Stale  Normal  is  closing  the 
largest  and  most  successful  term  of  its  history.  This  school  is  noted 
for  the  amount  of  time  devote4  to  professional  work.  No  other 
school  in  the  United  States  devotes  so  much  time  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  It  is  one  of  the  few  nor- 
mal Schools  that  make  professional  study  the  chief  characteristic. 
It  admits  none  but  teachers,  or  those  preparing  to  teach. 

It  has  one  course  of  study  peculiar  to  itself,  viz :  a  course  for  col- 
lege graduates.  This  department  is  founded  on  the  theory  that 
teaching  is  z.  profession,  and  that  the  college  graduate  needs  to  itudy 
it  just  as  he  would  need  to  study  law  or  medicine  in  order  to  practice 
either  successfully.  These  graduates  have  only  seen  subjects  from 
the  student's  standpoint ;  they  are  taught  here  to  look  at  them  and 
review  them  from  the  teacher's  standpoint. 

The  present  class  is  composed  of  grs^duates  from  at  least  three 
different  colleges. 


!» 


Purdue  Items  — There  are  said  to  be  fifty  applicants  for  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  vacated  by  the  resignation  of 
Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley.  This  gentleman  enjoys  the  felicity  of  drawing 
four  salaries,  that  of  Pro^'essor  at  Purdiie,  of  State  Chemist,  of  U.  S. 
Cheaiist,  and  of  President  of  the  Lafayette  Sugar  Refinery  and  Sor- 
ghum Manufactory- The  Department  of  Latin  and  Elocution 

at  Purdue  having  been  abolished  after  the  present  year.  Miss  A.  S. 
Peck  has  resigned,  and  talks  of  spending  some  time  in  Europe.  The 
determination  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  make  Purdue  University 
more  than  ever  distinctly  industrial  in  its  line  of  education  is  shown 
by  the  changes  being  made  in  the  curriculum  of  the  institution  for 
tiext  year.  It  is  proposed  that,  when  a  student  leaves  Purdue  Uni- 
versity with  a  diploma,  he  shall  have  actual  commercial  value  in  the 

vorld The  total  enrollment  of  Purdue  for  the  past  year  is  219, — 

College  and  Special  Schools  104,  Academy  115. 
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ASBURY  UNIVERSITY. 


As  l^s  been  before  announced  in  the  Journal,  W.  C.  DePaow, 
of  New  Albany,  one  of  the  richest  and  one  of  the  most  benevoleot 
men  in  the  s^ate,  some  months  ago  proposed  to  give  to  Asbury  Uni- 
versity a  million  dollars  on  two  conditions :  i.  That  Putnam  county, 
in  which  the  college  is  located,  should  raise  $6o.coo  with  which  to 
purchase  additional  grounds.  2.  That  the  state  at  large  should  add 
^150,000  to  the  present  endowment. 

These  reasonable  conditions,  at  the  end  of  almost  a  year,  have 
not  been  complied  with.  This  is  not  creditable  to  the  denomination. 
The  Methodist  church  is  the  strongest  in  the  state,  it  already  has  the 
largest  college,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  should  raise  the  money  required  on  two  months' 
notice.  This  gift  and  bequest  will  in  the  end  amount  to  $2,000,000  or 
more,  and  it  can  not  be  possible  that  this  great  church  \\\\\  indiffer- 
ently cast  this  princely  endowment  over  its  shoulder.  Such  an  act, 
if  it  were  possible,  should  raise  a  question  as  to  the  quality  of  Christ- 
ianity preached  in  the  church. 


THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  State  University  was  never  in  so  good 
condition  as  at  present.  The  discipline,  the  instruction,  the  moral 
sentiment,  the  scholarship,  are  all  of  a  high  order. 

President  Moss  is  sending  out  the  following  circular  to  superin- 
tendents : 

"This  University  is  now  fully  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  state.  The  Endowment  Law,  enacted  by  the 
last  Legislature  and  now  in  force,  commits  the  state  to  the  worthj 
support  of  the  University,  and  will  secure  its  ample  establishment 
and  equipment  at  no  distant  day.  The  commissioned  high  schools 
are  furnishing  us  every  year  an  increasing  number  of  students,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  high  school  in  the  state  should  not 
hold  such  a  commission,  and  graduate  its  pupils  into  our  Freshman 
Class.  Thus  all  parts  of  the  system  become  vitally  connected,  the 
studies  in  the  graded  school  and  in  the  University  become  adjusted 
to  each  other  through  the  high  school,  and  the  pupil  may  begin  in 
the  primary  room  and  end  in  the  University,  without  interruption  or 
delay,  or  the  payment  of  a  penny  for  tuition. 

The  commonwealth  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  such  a  condition 
of  things  and  such  a  prospect.  No  one  who  is  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  state,  in  virtue  and  knowledge,  can  be  indifferent 
to  the  increase  of  facilities  for  the  highest  and  best  education.  The 
young  people  of  the  state  should  appreciate  the  opportunities  that 
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are  thus  freely  offered  to  them,  and  their  teachers  should  urge  them 
to  be  in  earnest  in  improving  these  opportunities  to  the  utmost. 

We  ask  therefore  with  confidence  that  you  will  co-operate  in 
bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  your  pupils,  and  of  all  young  people 
whom  you  can  reach  and  influence,  the  growing  advantages  of  the 
Indiana  University,  its  relation  to  the  public  school  system  of  the 
state,  and  the  place  it  is  intended  to  hold  among  the  agencies  by 
which  the  strength  and  greatness  of  the  state  are  to  be  secured  and 
retained. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  visit  the  University  at  your  conveni- 
ence, or  to  furnish  you  with  catalogues  and  other  information  at  any 
time." 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSINESS 

INSTITUTE. 


The  writer  recently  spent  a  day  at  the  above-named  scjiool,  and 
while  there  made  the  following  notes : 

*'  TJkis  is  ike  largest  term  yet.**  This  has  been  said  of  every  spring 
term  since  the  first,  ten  years  ago.  The  actual  enrollment  for  this 
term  is  a  little  in  excess  of  2,000 ;  but  as  students  are  allowed  to 
enter  at  any  time  and  leave  at  any  time,  the  actual  attendance  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  was  about  1,600.  Twenty-three  teachers  are 
employed.  Besides  the  main  building  and  two  large  dormitories, 
H.  B.  Brown,  the  principal  and  proprietor,  owns  18  different  houses, 
most  of  which  he  has  built,  and  some  of  which,  are  large  brick  blocks. 
One  of  them,  besides  a  large  hall  for  the  Commercial  Department 
and  a  large  Art  Room,  contains  59  rooms  for  students.  Mr.  Brown 
has  put  into  this  property  over  1125,000,  cash,  and  he  estimates  the 
whole  at  $200,000.  His  receipts  on  rentals  alone  amount  to  over 
17,000  He  has  plans  for  another  125,000  building,  to  contain  a 
Library  room  60x60 ;  a  Science  room  40x60 ;  a  Laboratory  and  Sci- 
entific Work  room  40x40;  a  Fine  Art  room  40x60;  a  Book  Store 
room  25x50;  also  large  rooms  for  Elocution,  Music,  and  other  large 
classes  in  special  studies. 

As  fast  as  money  is  made  it  is  invested  to  increase  the  capacity 
and  efficiency  of  the  school.  In  answer  to  the  question,  ''  How  much 
would  you  make  in  a  year  above  expenses,  provided  you*should 
make  no  further  improvements,  and  provided  the  attendance  should 
average  the  same  as  last  year  ?  **  Mr.**Brown  answered :  "  O,  some- 
thing over  |2o,ooo." 

The  special  departments  in  this  school  are  surprisingly  large.  The 
actual  business  commercial  school  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  best  in 
the  state.  The  number  taking  the  full  course  is  about  ico.  The 
number  in  the  musical  department,  studying  music  only,  is  over  200. 
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The  fine  art  department  is  well  patronized.     The  only  ^xfras  in  the 
school  are  instrumental  music,  telegraphy,  and  painting. 

Every  state  in  the  Union,  except  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  most 
of  the  territories,  are  represented  in  the  school, — there  are  about  20 
from  Texas,  and  several  from  Canada. 

The  library  contains  about  3,000  books,  free  to  the  students.  The 
laboratory  has  just  been  re-fitted  and  enlarged.  Good  rooms,  neatly 
furnished  to  accommodate  two,  are  rented  at  from  35  cts.  to  5octs. 
each  per  week,  and  very  good  board  is  furnished  at  $1.40  per  week. 

The  recitations  witnessed  evinced  thorough  preparation  and  mas- 
tery of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  a  lively  interest 
on  the  part  of  students. 

A  remarkable  fact — Although  there  are  no  rules  in  regard  to  study 
hours  or  behavior,  except  the  general  one,  that  each  one  is  expected 
to  be  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  and  attend  to  business,  there  has  not  in 
the  ten  years  been  a  case  uf  scandal  connected  with  the  sehool. 

The  last  note  made  was  that  Prof  Brown  is  not  only  one  of  the 
livest  teachers,  but  one  of  the  most  cordial,  gentlemanly  gentlemen 
in  the  state,  and  has  business  capacity  that  would  make  him  a  good 
railroad  president. 


PERSONAL. 


J.  M.  Stallworth  is  located  at  Henryville. 

Sheridan  Cox  has  been  re-elected  at  Kokomo. 

T.  J.  Sanders  will  remain  at  Butler  another  year. 

W.  H.  Fertich  stays  at  Mishawaka  another  year. 

J.  B.  Munger  is  principal  of  the  Cherubusco  schools. 

J.  Fraise  Richard  is  doing  a  good  work  at  Nashville. 

T.  B.  Swarts  is  superintendent  of  the  Elkhart  schools. 

G.  G.  Manning  will  run  the  Peru  schools  another  year. 

Samuel  E.  Harwood  will  continue  as  Supt.  at  Spencer. 

J  K.  Walts  is  to  remain  at  Logansport  as  superintendent. 

T.  B.  Swartz  is  re-elerted  at  Elkhart,  at  a  salary  of  $1500 — an  in- 
crease. 

D.  W.  Thomas  seems  to  be  a  fixture  at  Wabash — he  is  fixed  for 
next  year. 

W.  P.  Shannon  has  been  promoted  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Greensburg  schools. 
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T.  W.  Fields  has  removed  from  Ridge ville  and  permanently  lo- 
cated at  Portland. 

Thos.  Bagot,  superintendent  of  Ripley  county,  has  in  press  a  work 
on  "Plane  Surveying." 

John  Kinney,  an  Ohio  man,  is  to  be  superintendent  of  the  Colum- 
bia City  schools,  next  year. 

M.  W.  Harrison  is  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Auburn  school 
for  next  year,  at  an  increased  salary. 

Pres.  E.  £.  White,  of  Purdue,  is  to  make  the  address  before  the 
Alumni  of  the  State  Normal  this  year. 

W.  H.  Venable,  the  poet  and  historian,  of  Cincinnati,  will  deliver 
the  annual  address  at  Purdue  this  year. 

J.  0.  Spurgeon  has  had  charge  of  the  Jonesboro  school,  and  is  also 
trustee  of  Pleasant  township,  Grant  county. 

Charles  F.  Allen,  a  teacher  of  Marion  county,  died  May  6th,  of 
typhoid  fever.     He  was  a  worthy  young  man. 

J.  C.  Eagle  still  holds  the  fort  at  Edinburg.  His  high  school  gave 
him  a  20  vol.  Shakespeare  as  a  testimonial  of  regard. 

Wm.  B.  Morgan  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy  in  Earlham  College,  vic€  Eli  Jay,  resigned. 

W.  F.  Warfle,  formerly  of  Ladoga,  the  past  year  in  the  Hadley- 
Roberts  Academy  at  Indianapolis,  will  be  principal  of  the  Frankfort 
high  school  next  year. 

Prof.  Robert  Kidd,  the  noted  Indiana  elocutionist,  has  recently 
been  doing  some  acceptable  work  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  The  papers 
compliment  him  highly. 

P.  L.  McCreary  is  principal  of  Vincennes  University,  and  not  E.  A, 
Bryan,  as  stated  last  month.  Mr.  Bryan  is  the  teacher  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  English  Literature. 

J.  H.  Ewbank,  who  has  been  for  the  past  three  years  in  charge  of 
the  school  at  Everton,  has  given  up  his  place  on  account  of  ill  health, 
and  removed  to  Holton,  Kansas. 

C.  W.  Harvey  is  just  closing  his  fifteenth  year  as  superintenendt 
of  the  Greensburg  schools.  Mr.  Harvey  has  done  good  work  aad 
stands  well  as  an  educator  in  this  state. 

£11  Jay  and  his  wife,  Mahalah  Jay,  for  the  last  14  years  members 
of  the  faculty  of  Earlham  College,  have  tendered  their  resignations, 
to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year.  The  college 
will  lose  the  services  of  two  faithful  and  efficient  instructors. 

4 
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Henry  A.  Ford,  former  editor  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teacher^ 
has  made  a  voluminous  collection  of  the  '*  Poems  of  History." 

Timothy  Wilson  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  Spicdand 
Academy  for  next  year,  and  so  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-ap- 
pointment as  superintendent  of  Henry  county. 

R.  H.  Harney,  principal  of  the  high  school,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  superintendency  of  the  Lebanon  schools  for  the  coming  year. 
Salary  $800 — a  cut  from  ^1200 — a  backward  step. 

D.  M.  Geeting  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-appointment  as  saper- 
intendent  of  Daviess  county,  but  does  not  propose  to  leave  the 
school  work.    He  would  make  a  good  superintendent  of  city  schools. 

A.'  D.  Mohler,  one  of  the  leading  teachers  in  the  north>eastem  paxt 
of  the  state,  has  recently  become  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Hunt- 
ington Herald,  The  Journal  wishi&s  him  success  in  his  new  enter- 
prise. 

W.  F.  L.  Sanders  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Cam- 
bridge City  schools.  Mr.  Sanders  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Univei^ 
stty.  He  has  had  about  16  years*  experience  in  teaching,  and  holds 
a  state  license  of  the  ist  class.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  English 
Sentence,**  a  work  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  exhaustive  treat- 
ment. Mr.  Sanders  is  a  clear-headed  man,  and  the  trustees  of  Cam- 
bridge City  will  not  regret  their  choice. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


We  are  shaped  and  fashioned  by  what  we  love. — Goethe,  \ 

If  there  is  a  virtue  in  the  world  at  which  we  should  aim  it  is  cheer*  • 
fulness. — Buhver  Lytton, 

m 

At  the  last  day  it  will  not  be  asked  what  we  did  or  what  ^we  be*  I 
lieved,  but  what  we  loved. — Bernard.  ' 

Worried  and  tormented  into  monotonous  feebleness,  the  best  part  j 
of  life  ground  out  of  him  in  a  mill  of  boys. — Dickens, 

i 

Man  is  a  prism,  through  which  pass  the  rays  of  God*s  light.  It  is  \ 
not  ihe  prism  that  contains  the  beautilul  rays,  it  is  God ;  but  mrithont ' 
the  prism  we  could  not  see  the  colored  rays. 

According  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  every  man  is  possessed  of 
a  triune  individuality,  i.  There  is  the  real  John,  knoi^n  only  to  his 
Maker.  2.  There  is  John's  ideal  John,  never  the  real  one  and  often 
unlike  him.  3.  Thomas's  ideal  John,  never  the  real  John  nor  John*s 
John,  but  often  very  unlike  either. 
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By  one'  self  is  evil  done,  by  one's  self  one  suffers.  ^  By  one's  self 
eril  is  left  undone,  and  by  one's  self  one  is  purified.  Purity  and  im- 
parity belong  to  one's  self;  no  one  can  purify  zxiothtr.'-^BuddAisf 
Scripturg. 

"To  possess  the  gift  of  helpfulness  is  to  be  mortgaged  to  all  who 

need" 

We  get  back  our  meet  as  we  measure ; 

We  can  not  do  wrong  and  feel  right : 

Nor  can  we  give  pain  and  get  pleasure, 

For  justice  avenges  each  slight,  \AUce  Carey. 

LIVB  IT  DOWN. 

Has  your  life  a  bitter  sorrow, 

Live  it  down. 
Think  about  a  bright  to-morrow — 

Live  it  down. 
You  will  find  it  never  pays. 

Just  to  sit  wet-eyed  and  gaze 
On  the  grave  of  vanished  days, 

Live  it  down. 

Is  disgrace  your  galling  burden— 

Live  it  down. 
You  can  win  a  brave  heart's  guerdon. 

Live  it  down. 
Make  your  life  so  free  from  blame. 

That  the  luster  of  your  name 
Shall  hide  all  the  olden  shame — 

Live  it  down. 

'  Has  your  heart  a  secret  trouble, 

Live  it  down. 
Do  not  grieve  and  make  it  double-^ 

Live  it  down. 
Do  not  water  it  with  tears. 

Do  not  feed  it  with  your  fears. 
Do  not  nurse  it  thro'  long  years, 

Live  it  down. 

Have  you  made  some  sinful  error — 

Live  it  down. 
Do  not  hide  your  face  in  termor. 

Live  it  down. 
Look  the  world  square  in  the  eyes. 

Go  ahead,  as  one  who  tries 
To  be  honored  ere  he  dies. 

Live  it  down.  [£ua  wutUr, 


\ 
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"He  who  does  not  provide  for  his  own  house,"  says  St  Paul, "is 
worse  than  an  infidel " ;  and  I  think  that  he  who  provides  only  for 
his  own  house  is  just  equal  with  an  infidel. — Dettn  SwifU 

There  is  no  great  or  small  in  nature's  plan, 

Bulk  is  but  fancy  in  the  mind  of  man : 

A  raindrop  is  as  wondrous  as  a  star, 

Near  is  not  nearest,  farthest  is  not  far ; 

And  suns  and  planets  in  the  vast  serene 

Are  but  as  midges  in  the  summer  sheen. 

Born  in  their  season,  and  that  live  and  die. 

Creatures  of  time,  lost  in  eternity.  {OmtU*  Uadmy. 

Ours  is  the  seed  time.    God  alone 

Beholds  the  end  of  what  is  sown ; 

Beyond  our  vision,  weak  and  dim. 

The  harvest  time  is  laid  with  Him.  \wiaaur, 

•    Take  what'er  shall  chance,  though  bad  it  be  ; 
Take  it  for  good,  and  'twill  be  good  to  thee. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

This  department  is  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  SchcoL 

:o: 

HOW  SL\TE  PENCILS  ARE  MADE. 

Broken  slate  from  the  quarries  is  put  into  a  mortal^  run  by  steam 
and  pounded  into  small  particles.  Thence  it  goes  into  the  hopper 
of  a  mill,  which  runs  it  into  a  bolting  machine,  stith  as  is  used  in 
flouring  mills,  where  bolted,  the  fine,  almost  impalpable  flour  it  is 
that  results  being  taken  into  a  mixing-tub,  where  a  small  quantity  of 
steatite  flour  manufactured  in  a  similar  manner  is  added,  and  the 
whole  is  then  made  into  a  stiff  dough.  This  dough  is  thoroughly 
kneaded  by  passing  it  several  times  between  iron  rollers.  Thence 
it  is  carried  to  a  table,  where  it  is  made  into  charges — that  is,  short 
cylinders,  four  or  Ave  inches  thick,  and  containing  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds  each.  Four  of  these  are  placed  in  a  strong  iron  chamber  or 
retort,  with  a  changeable  nozzle,  so  as  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  pen- 
cil, and  subjected  to  tremendous  hydraulic  pressure,  under  which 
the  composition  fs  pushed  through  the  nozzle  of  a  long  cord  like  a 
a  slender  snake  sliding  out  of  a  hole,  and  passes  over  a  sloping  table 
slit  at  right  angles  with  the  cords  to  give  passage,  with  a  knife  which 
cuts  them  into  lengths.  They  are  then  laid  on  boards  to  dry,  and 
alter  a  few  hours  are  removed  to  sheets  of  corrugated  line,  the  cor* 
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nii^ons  serving  to  prevent  the  pencils  from  warping  daring  the 
process  of  baking,  to  which  they  are  next  subjected  in  a  kiln,  into 
which  super-heated  steam  is  introduced  in  pipes,  the  temperature 
being  regulated  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  articles  exposed 
to  its  influence.  From  the  kiln  the  articles  go  to  the  finishing  and 
packing  room,  where  the  ends  are  thrust  for  a  second  under  rapidly 
revolving  emery  wheels,  and  withdrawn  neatly  and  smoothly  pointed 
ready  for  use.  They  are  then  packed  in  pasteboard  boxes,  each  con- 
taining ICO  pencils ;  and  these  boxes,  in  turn,  are  packed  for  ship- 
ment in  wooden  boxes  cdntaining  lOo  each,  or  10,000  pencils  in  a 
shipping  box.  Nearly  all  the  work  is  done  by  boys,  and  the  cost 
therefore  is  light. 

One  of  the  largest  brains  on  record  is  that  gf  an  illiterate,  not  very 
intelligent  mulatto,  of  Columbus,  O.,  who  recently  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-five  years,  and  whose  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Haldeman,  in  the 
Cincinnati  Lancet  His  brain  weighed  68}  ounces,  or  nearly  five 
ounces  more  than  the  famous  brain  of  Cuvier. 

BLECTRICAL  AND  MBCHANICAU 

The  ManiUur  Jftdusirul  says  that  electrical  force  is  regularly  in- 
stalled as  the  propelling  power  of  the  trains  on  the  three  railroads 
from  Lichterfeld  to  Spandau,  Prussia ;  from  Port  Bush  to  Busa  Mills, 
Ireland ;  and  from  Zandvoort  to  Kostverloren,  Holland.  Electrdal 
railway  lines  are  in  construction  from  Wiesbaden  to  Neroberg,  Prus- 
sia; at  Zankerode,  in  Saxony ;  a  subterranean  and  subfluvial  road 
in  London ;  and  one  in  South  Wales,  the  motive  power  for  which  is 
derived  frt>m  a  fall  of  water.  Of  lines  projected  are  the  urban  rail- 
ways of  the  cities  of  Milan  and  Turin ;  the  Edison  Company's  pro- 
jected line  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  South  Austrian  Company's 
line. 

The  telephone  has  proved  a  g^at  convenience  to  the  imperial 
family  of  Russia,  Nihilist-besieged  at  Gatschina.  It  enables  them  to 
hear  at  wiil  their  favorite  prima  donna  without  exposing  themselves 
to  the  deadly  bomb,  or  forcing  the  singers  to  come  to  the  bomb-proof 
palace.  A  wire  hsis  been  run  from  Gatschina  to  the  Marinsky  The- 
atre, St.  Petersburg,  forty  miles  away,  and  over  it  are  conveyed  to 
the  listening  ears  of  imprisoned  royalty  all  the  music,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, and  the  dialogue,  and  the  popular  applause  also,  of  every 
opera  performed  there. — S.  A  Lattimora,  in  Our  Continent 

A  NEW  TELEGRAPH  LINE. 

A  great  ticking  of  telegraph  instruments  was  heard  at  49  Broad- 
way yesterday  afternoon.  \  It  was  accompanied  by  a  musical  hum- 
ming resembUi^  the  vibrations  of  an  old-fashioned  tuning-fork. 
The  operators  of  the  new  Postal  Telegraph  Company  were  familiar- 
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inng  themselves  with  their  instruments.  Six  of  them  were  sadiBf 
dispatches  to  Cleveland  simnltaneonsly  over  the  same  wire.  The 
musical  vibrations  were  caused  by  the  use  of  the  harmonic  system 
of  telegraphy,  each  dispatch  being  sent  on  a  distinctive  note  or 
sound.  Hie  ticking  of  die  instruments  were  almost  lost  in  Ae  tick- 
ing  of  a  dozen  type  writers,  manipulated  by  as  many  charming  young 
ladies.  They  were  deciphering  long  slips  covered  with  the  chanc- 
ters  of  the  Morse  alphabet  and  printing  the  dispatdies  recnved. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  tickings  heard  in  the  room.  Seven  cop- 
per cylinders,  about  two  feet  long,  and  of  the  diameter  of  a  stove- 
pipe were  arranged  against  the  south  wall.  A  young  lady  sat  near 
each  cylinder  ticking  the  key  of  a  sounder.  The  sounder  was  coa- 
nected  with  a  pen  which  was  fastened  above  the  revolving  cylinder. 
At  each  tap  of  the  fore&nger  on  the  sounder  the  pen  recorded  on  the 
cylinder  in  red  ink  a  character  of  the  Morse  alphabet.  Each  cylin- 
der will  carry  1,200  words.  When  a  message  is  recorded  on  the 
cylinder  the  pen  is  withdrawn  and  an  electric  stylus  dropped  on  the 
cylinder  at  the  beginning  of  the  message  in  red  ink.  Steam  power 
is  then  applied.  The  cylinder  revolves  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  a 
minute  the  characters  appear  on  a  telegraphic  slip  of  chemical  paper 
at  Cleveland,  800  miles  away.  The  paper  is'wound  in  a  roll  the  same 
as  the  strip  in  a  stock  indicator,  and  is  ground  out  by  hand  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  apple  is  pared  by  machinery.  There  were  seven 
of  these  copper  cylinders,  and  they  could  all  be  worked  at  once  over 
the  same  wire.  More  than  that,  each  could  drop  its  dispatch  at  any 
station  between  here  and  Cleveland. 

This  is  what  is  called  the  Leggo  Automatic  system  of  sen^ng  dis- 
patches. The  company  claim  that  by  it  they  can  traiismit  3  000 
words  per  minute  after  the  original  dispatch  has  been  transferred  to 
the  cylinder  in  Morse  characters.  For  instance,  a  dispatch  contain- 
ing 3.000  words  is  sent  to  the  office  for  transmission  to  a  given  point- 
It  is  cut  into  seven  parts,  or  "  takes,**  and  distributed  among  the  op- 
erators, the  same  as  a  printer  distributes  copy  among  his  type-setten. 
Each  operator  transfers  his  "  take  "  to  a  cylinder.  When  this  is  done 
the  seven  cylinders  are  set  in  motion,  and  the  3.000  words  are  trans- 
ferred simultaneously  over  the  same  wire.  Thus  the  company  has 
combined  and  perfected  both  the  automatic  and  harmonic  systems 
of  telegraphy,  discarding  entirely  the  perforations  that  marked  the 
introduction  of  the  automatic  system.  It  claims  that  it  can  send 
eight  and  receive  eight  dispatches  at  the  same  time  over  the  same 
wire.  By  the  distributions  of  its  cylinders  it  claims  that  it  can  send 
dispatches  direct  to  their  destination  from  any  city  office  without 
transmitting  them  to  a  central  station.  By  the  use  of  the  harmonic 
system  the  wires  can  not  be  tapped  between  the  sending  and  receiv- 
ing stations.    Under  the  Leggo  gystem,  messages  can  be  transmit- 
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ted  anlomatically  on  a  single  wire,  received  automatically  at  the^end 
of  acircait,  and  re-transmitted  aatomatically  at  the  same  speed  over 
any  anmber  of  circuits,  all  from  a  single  setting  on  a  cylinder. 

The  two  wires  in  use  between  here  and  Cleveland  are  steel»  heav- 
ily insulated  in  copper.  They  each  contain  over  500  pounds  of  cop- 
per to  the  mile.  Each  wire  will  sustain  a  weight  of  2,500  pounds. 
The  poles  are  thirty  feet  high,  and  of  unusual  size  and  strength. 
There  are  forty  of  them  to  the  mile.  It  i$  claimed  that  the  wires  are 
of  such  supreme  conductivity  that  the  electric  current  on  them  will 
not  be  disturbed  by  storms  and  atmospheric  changes.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  electric  current  on  thoao  wires  is  only  i^^  ohms.  It  is 
averred  that  this  brings  Chicago,  telegraphically,  as  near  New  York 
as  Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco  as  near  as  Cleveland,  compared 
with  the  best  wires  now  in  use. — New  York  Sun. 

BOTANICAL. 

Hog  cholera  is  believed  by  Prof.  T.  J.  Burritt,  of  Champaign,  lU., 
to  be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  small  plant,  micrecoccus 
suL  This  little  plant  is  composed  of  globular  cells,  either  single  or 
in  pairs,  rarely  in  chains.  280,000  of  these  '*  plants"  put  end  to  end 
would  measure  only  an  inch  in  length.  He  also  finds  a  larger  spe- 
cies, microcaccus gallicidus,  in  the  blood  of  chickens,  .00002  of  an  inch 
in  length.  There  is  some  compensation  in  the  fact  that  Prof.  S.  A. 
Forbes  finds  a  parasitic  plant  in  the  stomach  of  the  poor  little  chinch 
bi^,  causing  this  grain  destroyer  untold  miseries,  and  causing  such 
destruction  that  in  some  localities  the  hard-up  collector  "  can  scarcely 
find  a  chinch  bug  for  his  cabinet.*'  The  chinch  bug  has  the  blissful 
name  of  blissus  UucopUrus,  although  few  of  them  know  it ;  i^H^'^ 
inch-long-gastralgia-producer,  is  known  as  micrococcus  insectorum. 
We  are  bound  to  keep  up  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  Koch,  Pas- 
teur, Tyndall  and  the  rest.  But  how  shall  we  kill  'em— the  little 
plants  ?  that's  the  question. 

ZOOLOGICAL. 

The  three  species  of  clothes  moth  are  European  importations.  We 
have  none  native  in  the  United  States.  But  our  bed  bug  is  "  bom 
to  the  soil,"  and  according  to  Dr.  E.  Cones  is  often  brought  to  new 
buildings  on  the  bodies  of  bats,  rather  than  by  tramps,  domestics, 
or  second-hand  furniture.  But  it  is  all  the  same,  once  they  are  in  a 
house. 

During  a  short  stay  at  Pensacola  and  Galveston,  Prof.  Jordan  col- 
lected 129  species  of  marine  fishes,  of  which  16  are  new  species. — 
Am,  Nat.  for  March. 

A  milk-white  raven,  with  pink  eyes  and  red  legs,  is  drawing  large 
crowds  at  the  Berlin  Aquarium.   All  birds  in  the  aviary  fear  and  shun 
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this«:urious  albino.  Prof.  Samuel  Lockwood,  of  Jersey,  once  had  a 
pet  white  black-bird,  which  lived  in  domestication  ten  years.  TUs 
snow-white  raven,  taken  from  a  brood  of  coal*black  brothers  aad 
sisters,  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  German  capital. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


The  Agricultural  Press  is  the  name  of  a  new  agricultural  papcf 
just  started  at  Indianapolis.    Cyrus  T.  Nixon,  editor. 

-  Prof.  Kidd  has  revised  his  Popular  Elocution^  and  it  is  re-issned 
in  new  dress  by  its  former  publishers,  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co., 
of  Cincinnati. 

The  North  Carolina  Teacher,  Vol  i,  No.  i,  published  at  Raleigb, 
is  at  hand.  It  is  printed  on  extra  fine  tinted  paper,  and  is  gotten  op 
with  excellent  taste.  It  is  in  pamphlet  form.  The  contents  are  of  a 
high  grade. 

History  of  American  Politics,  By  Prof.  W.  R.  Houghton,  of  the 
State  University,  and  published  by  F.  T.  McNecly  &  Co.,  of  Indi- 
anapolis, is  a  book  of  great  value  to  one  wishing  to  know  the  polit* 
ical  history  of  the  country.    A  further  notice  will  be  given  soon. 

A  New  Political  Economy,  By  John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.  Cin- 
cinnati :    Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

The  author  is  ex^State  Supt.  of  Michigan,  and  ex-President  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  and  one  of  the  leading  educators  of 
the  country.  The  book  is  the  result  of  teaching  the  subject,  and  is 
as  practical  as  such  a  work  can  be  made.  The  subject  of  course  is 
an  old  one,  and  has  been  discussed  by  the  ablest  minds  of  the  world, 
and  yet  advancing  civilization  and  new  conditions  in  society  demand 
a  restatement  and  a  modification  of  the  great  principles  underlying 
it.  The  great  problem  of  the  "  Wants,  Work,  and  Wealth  "  of  man- 
kind can  never  be  settled,  but  must  always  be  in  a  state  of  "being 
settled.  The  "science  of  industries'*  is  just  at  this  time  attracting 
unusual  attention,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  popular  instnic- 
tion  on  the  subject.  This  book  covers  the  ground  fully,  but  condself 
and  clearly,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  use  in  high  schools  and  col* 
leges.    No  better  book  on  the  subject  has  been  offered  to  the  puUic 

A  Latin  Grammar,  By  Thomas  Chase,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Har- 
erford  College.  Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Bro.  Price,  |i.3S;  ^ 
teachers,  for  examination,  |i,oo. 

This  new  Latin  Grammar,  like  all  books  from  the  pen  of  Presidcit 
Chase,  is  good.    In  the  declensions  and  conjugations  the  inflectiMal 
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endings  are  given  in  large  type,  which  helps  to  impress  them  more 
distinctly  upon  the  mind  of  the  learner.  Full  lists  of  nouns  wanting 
some  of  their  cases  and  of  nouns  whose  meaning  in  the  plural  is 
different  from  that  in  the  singular,  are  given  under  the  head  of  de- 
clensions. The  list  of  adjectives,  irregularly  compared,  is  also  com- 
plete. In  syntax  the  statement  of  facts  is  clear  and  concise,  their 
arrangement  logical,  and  the  student  is  not  bewildered  by  a  needUss 
multiplicity  of  rules  and  definitions.  The  sentences,  given  in  illus- 
tration of  the  rules,  are  practical  and  to  the  point.  The  book  has 
many  other  good  features,  and  after  a  careful  examination  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  teachers  and  students  of  Latin  as  a 
Grammar  that  is  equal  and  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  best 
now  in  use. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


Gsifs  Foa  THE  Fireside  is  without  doubt  the  best  collection  of  literary 
sdectioDs  before  the  public.     See  advertisement. 

Teachers  and  Students  can  make  money  fast  during  vacation  selling  our 
fine  selling  specialties  to  families.    Best  selling  articles,  big  profits. 

The  Clipper  Mfg.  Co.  (Limited), 
6-3t  N.  £.  Cor.  7th  and  Walnut  Sts^  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  Pennsylvania  Eeucational  Bureau  supplies  teachers  for  schools 
and  fionilies  without  charge.  Well  qualified  teachers  desiring  positions  should 
send  postal  for  application-form  and  testimonials. 

Address  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager, 

6-4t        [Mention  this  Journal.]  ^  Allentown  City,  Fa. 

I  will  reciprocate  the  favor  of  any  teacher  informing  me  where  certain 
School  Books  are  in  use.  Particulars  on  application.  I  can  also  suggest 
tgreeable  and  profitable  occupation  to  teachers  during  Uisure  or  vacation. 

John  R.  Anderson,  66  Reade  St.,  New  York. 

Large  set  samples  of  our  New  School  Aids,  pretty  Reward  Cards,  School 
Reports,  etc.,  all  new  designs,  to  teachers  for  15  cents.     Stamps  taken. 
a-6t  Phoenix  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 

Among  recent  decided  successes  in  the  book  line  is  The  Teachers'  and 
Students*  Library.  The  numerous  outlines,  concise,  scholarly  text,  abund- 
ant questions,  the  methods  of  teaching,  etc.,  etc.,  combine  to  make  this  the 
BKMt  popular  book  of  the  day.  It  has  received  nothing  but  commendation 
from  the  press  and  educators  all  over  the  country.  Its  price,  I3.00  for  one 
vjpX  octavo  volume,  makes  it  the  cheapest  book  out.  T.  S.  Denison,  of 
Qiicigo,  is  the  publisher.  6 
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Thb  Styu>graphic  Psn  is  one  of  the  necetuuies  of  our  modem  dvifitt- 
tion.  If  Hood's  song  bad  been  ''Dip,  dip,  dip,"  instead  of  "Satch,riil^ 
stitcb,"  it  would  bave  lost  its  text  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  liVermorc,  who  be 
given  his  age  this  perfection  of  pen,  penholder,  and  case,  and  ink,  all  in  one, 
handsome,  and  always  at  band  and  ready  for  use.  The  inventor  has  ptt 
some  new  improvements  into  it,  and-  now  what  remains  but  for  every  icribe 
and  letter  writer  to  find  it  on  his  desk.  Ink,  filler  and  cleaner,  all  go  with  it 
And  to  crown  all,  the  price  has  been  reduced  to  |3.  Send  thatamoantto 
the  sole  agent,  Mr.  Louis  E.  Dunlap,  290  Washington  St..  Boston,  Mass^  sad 
the  return  mail  will  bring  you  this  most  perftct  pen. — Omtrihmtor^  Bottom, 

How  TO  Go  East. — Many  teachers  will  doubtless  nuke  a  trip  to  the  Atls»> 
tic  coast  during  the  coming  summer  vacation.  It  is  certainly  a  deUghtlsl 
thing  to  do.  In  making  such  a  trip  it  is  always  desirable  to  take  a  route  s^ 
fording  the  greatest  variety  of  scenery.  The  writer  has  gone  Esst  by  all  the 
principal  lines,  and  for  fine  scenery  recommends  the  *^  Pan-Pandle  '*  roote. 
The  Pan-Handle  proper  runs  to  Pittsburgh,  and  there  makes  dose  conaectioa 
with  the  Pennsylvania:  in  fact  these  are  now  run  as  one  road.  A  penancu 
take  a  through  car  from  Indianapolis  to  New  York.  By  this  route  one  pano 
through  Columbus,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburgh,  and  Lancaster,  Pena.; 
Trenton  and  Newark,  N.  J. ;  and  in  crossing  the  Alleghany  Mountains  wit- 
nesses much  grand  scenery.  The  world-renowned  Horse  Shoe  Bend  ii  on 
this  route ;  the  *'  Pack-Saddle  Bend,"  also,  which  is  almost  equal  in  hesntj 
and  graudeur. 

Teachers  going  to  the  National  Association  at  Saratoga  can  go  by  this  roote 
and  take  in  the  places  named  above,  and  also  New  York  City  and  the  HadioB 
River,  with  but  little  additional  expense.  6 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OP  MUSIC. 

HOSIC  TAUGHT  ia  all  its  branches,  by  noted  Prolesiors  in  each  dapartMaat. 
FIIB  ABTB,'  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Modeling.     WALTaa  SMrrH,  PriDcipaL 
ERGUSH  BRARCHES,  a  full  course.     Experienced  Teachers. 
LANGUAGES,  German,  French,  and  Italian.    Native  Teachers. 
BLOCUTIOH  and  Dramatic  Action.    S.  B.  Kbllxv,  Principal. 
HOME  ACCOMMODATIOHS  for  550  lady  ttudenu. 

URPARALLELED  FREE  advantages  in  concerts,  redtals,  lectures,  fibrary,  etc. 
DAT  and  EVERIRG  Classes.    Students  may  join  now.    Send  for  Calendar  firaa. 
S«ac  B.  TOUBJlfiB*  Franklin  Square, 

AGENTS^KrS 


.  BimTLao  < _ _ 

A  rich  tbeme.  and  the  rfdiest.  raciest  Tolume  of  all  the  TWAIN 
series.    OisncterlsHc  niustndons.     For  psrtknlars  address 
4p3t  roXSHBE  A  JUMAKDI,  CMnelnaatt,  Ohto. 


Beperter  Bella  ef  OoBpor  and  TIa. 
Mvaied  with  Um  tssiTTmaijlTaiis 
for  CSmtcAm,  smsefs. 


tllwtrMfld  CstalegM  wmA  Free. 

T  AlTDITXEBf  St  TUT* 
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BUCKEYE  VERSUS  HOOSIER. 


J.   PRAISE  RICHARD. 
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c/CH  of  our  knowledge  is  acquired  through  comparison 
and  contrast,  by  noting  the  semblances  and  differences 
things.  Plutarch,  in  his  celebrated  biographies,  uses 
these  processes  extensively.  The  pithy  proverbs  of  Solomon 
owe  much  of  their  rich  value  to  the  striking  light  in  which  objects 
stand  toward  one  another.  A  few  examples  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  principle.  Says  Solomon :  "Righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  How  beautiful  the 
contrast  between  righteousness  and  sin,  as  personified  .by  the 
yrise  king.  Again :  ''As  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  good 
cews  from  a  far  country."  The  resemblance  between  cold  water 
to  SL  thirsty  soul  and  good  news  from  a  far  country  is  the  avidity 
with  which  each  is  received. 

It  is  my  object  in  this  paper  briefly  to  compare  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, especially  as  to  their  school  systems,  in  order  that  the 
excellencies  and  defects  of  each  state  may  be  seen.  This  com- 
parison is  justified  by  the  fact  that  in  all  the  elements  of  their 
developments,  they  have  been  closely  identified,  more  so^ 
perhaps,  than  any  other  two  western  states.  They  had  common 
cause  against  the  treachery,  revenge,  and  massacre  by  the  red 
man.  They  endured  common  hardships  in  sweeping  away  the 
dense  forests  that  everywhere  covered  the  land,  and  in  estab^ 
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iishing  permanent  settlements.     They  had  a  common  climite^ 
and  consequently  common  diseases  to  conquer  in  lifting  the  for. 
fest-wilds  to  their  present  advanced  agricultural  and  social  condi- 
tion.    They  have  had  common  difficulties  to  contend  against, 
and  common  enemies  to  overcome.     Bounded  on  the  south  by 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  both  were,  in  former  times,  constantij 
disturbed  by  the  annoyances  and  complications  of  fugitives  from 
slave  masters.     Both  states  have  had  to  solve  the  problems  r^ 
suiting  from  the  presence  of  two  races  in  the  same  community. 
Through  the  Mexican  war  and  latterly  during  the  great  rebellion, 
their  soldiers  met  a  common  enemy  and  stood  side  by  side  is  dtt 
most  trying  ordeals.     Between  these  soldiers  the  most  intimate 
relations  always  existed.    Similar  secret  organizations,  the  enemy 
of  the  general  government,  exisfed  in  both  states,  and  for  a  time 
greatly  imperilled  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation.    Both  states  were 
singularly  blessed,  during  the  dark  days  of  the  rebellion,  with 
chief  executive  officers  who  seem  to  have  been  raised  up  specially 
for  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls.     The  Mortons  of  Indiana 
and  the  Tods  and  Broughs  of  Ohio  were  the  true  patriots  on 
whom  both  the  national  executive  and  the  boys  in  blue  at  the 
front  could  reljr  with  implicit  confidence.     In  the  solving  of 
social  and  educational  problems,  the  states  have  ever  been  true 
yoke-fellows. 

HISTORY. 

OAio. — This  state  was  first  discovered  by  La  Salle,  about  1680. 
The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  at  Marietta,  on  the  ;& 
day  of  April,  1788.  It  was,  according  to  some  historians,  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  the  seventeenth  state,  on  November 49^ 
1802;  according  to  others,  February  19th,  1803.  This  discrep- 
ancy is  accounted  for  by  the  statement  that  application  for  ad* 
mission  was  made  on  the  first  date,  but  the  consummation  was 
made  on  the  second.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
but  never  had  a  distinct  territorial  existence.  From  1800  to  x8io 
the  seat  of  government  was  at  Chillicothe;  from  1810  to  1812  $1 
2^nesvilie;  and  from  r8i2  to  1816  again  at  Chillicothe.  Since 
1 81 6  the  capital  has  been  at  Columbus.  The  present  constits- 
tion  was  completed  March  loth,  185 1,  and  ratified  by  the  peqpie 
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June  17th,  1 85 1.  A  new  constitution,  considered  by  many  su- 
perior to  the  present  one,  was  made  in  1873,  but  rejected  by  the 
people  in  1874. 

Indiana. — ^The*  state  was  settled  at  Vincennes  in  1702,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  majority  of  writers  in  1730,  by  a  body  of  French 
Canadians.  In  1763  the  territory  was  ceded  to  the  British,  and 
by  them  to  the  United  States  in  the  treaty  o.f  1783.  A  territorial 
government  was  organized  July  4th,  1800.  The  territorial  cap- 
ital continued  at  Vincennes  till  18 13,  when  it  was  taken  to  Cory- 
don.  It  remained  at  the  latter  place  till  January  ist,  1825,  on 
which  day  the  public  offices  were  removed  to  Indianapolis,  the 
present  capital.  The  first  constitution  was  adopted  June  29th, 
1816;  the  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union  December  nth, 
1816. 

STATISTICS. 

OAio. — It  was  the  fourth  state  admitted  into  the  Union  under 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  is  the  third  in  population,  the 
population  in  1880  being  3,i97>794.  Its  greatest  length  from 
east  to  west  is  225  miles,  and  its  (greatest  breadth  north  to 
south,  200  miles.  Its  area  is  39,964  square  miles,  or  25,576,960 
acres,  and  has  eighty-eight  (88)  counties.  Number  of  youth  of 
school  age  in  September,  1881,  was  1,063,337.  Number  of 
school  districts,  2,037 ;  number  of  township  sub-districts,  10,923. 
Number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  schools,  1 6, 999 ;  number 
actually  employed,  23,970.  Average  number  of  weeks  schools 
were  in  session,  31.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools, 
744*758 ;  average  daily  attendance,  468, 141.  Number  of  school 
officers,  51,911.  Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  in  town- 
ship district  schools — gentlemen  $35.00;  ladies,  $25.00.  Aver- 
age monthly  wages  of  teachers  in  city,  village,  and  special  district 
primary  schools — gentlemen,  $46.00;  ladies,  $34.00.  Number 
of  applications  for  teachers'  certificates — gentlemen,  19,361 ; 
ladies,  17,028.  Number  of  applications  rejected — gentlemen, 
6,283;  ladies,  6,233 — total,  12,516. 

Total  ntmber  of  36  months'  certificates 296 

Total  number  of  24  months' certificates ]o86 

Total  number  of  18  months'  certificates 2749 
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Total  number  of  12  months'  certificates 9^ 

Total  number  of    6  months'  certificates 10038 


Grand  total 23^53 

Indiana. — Indiana  was  the  sixth  state  admitted  under  the  con- 
stitution. The  population  at  the  last  census  was  1,978,853.  Its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  376  miles,  and  average 
breadth  from  east  to  west  140  miles.  Its  area  is  33,809  square 
miles,  or  21,637,760  acres,  and  has  ninety-two  (92)  counties. 
The  number  of  youth  of  school  age  in  April,  1881,  was  7 14*  343- 
Number  of  school  districts,  9,323.  These  are  the  same  as' the 
sub-districts  in  Ohio,  and  do  not  include  town  and  city  corpora- 
tions. Number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  schools,  13,292. 
Number  actually  employed,  13,253.  Average  number  of  weeks 
schools  were  in  session,  26.7.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  495,- 
900.  Average  daily  attendance,  306,301. 
Number  of  school  officers — 

Township  Trustees xoio 

Town  "  79S 

District  Directors 9323 

Sute  Board 8 

County  Superintendents 92 

Total 1122S 

Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  in  county  districts— male, 
$38.60;  female,  $34.80.  Average  monthly  wages  in  towns- 
males,  $57.60;  females,  $37.20.  Number  of  applicants  for 
teachers'  license — male,  8092;  female,  6452.  Total,  145 14. 
Number  of  applicants  for  license  rejected,  6876. 

Total  number  of  24  months'  licenses. 1946 

Total  number  of  18  months'  licenses 2827 

Total  number  of  1 2  months'  licenses 49>9 

Total  number  of  6  months'  licenses 8839 

Grand  total i854r 

By  a  law  passed  in  1882,  the  6  months'  license  is  issued  as  a 
trial  license,  but  not  renewable ;  also,  if  a  candidate  has  a  24 
months'  license  and  passes  for  36  months,  he  may  receive  a  pro- 
fessional license  for  8  years,  which  is  good  throughout  the  state. 
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ANALYSIS  OF   SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

0^, — ^The  Encyclopedia  of  Education  very  truly  says :  "The 
germ  of  public  education  in  Ohio  is  to  be  found  in  the  ordinance 
of  July  13th,  1787,  enacted  to  provide  a  territorial  government 
for  the  region  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  At  that  time,  an 
association  of  people  of  New  England — chiefly  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  organized  as  the  Ohio  Company  of  Associates,  was 
negotiating  with  Congress  for  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  West. 
Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  move- 
ment, and  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  LL.  D.,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  the  agent  to  purchase  the  land.  The  latter  was  a  man  of 
broad  and  liberal  culture ;  and,  at  the  time  the  ordinance  was 
framed,  was  consulted  as  to  its  provisions.  It  is  believed  that  to 
him  more  than  to  any  other  person  are  to  be  attributed  those 
clauses  which  have  made  the  ordinance  so  famous  and  useful ; 
the  prohibition  of  slavery,  and  the  declaration  that  religion,  mor- 
ality, and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and 
to  the  happine^  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  be  forever  encouraged.  By  the  contract  afterward  signed 
by  I>r.  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sargent,  on  the  part  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  and  by  the  Board  of  Treasury,  October,  1787,  it  was.^ 
stipulated  that  lot  or  section  number  sixteen  in  each  township 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  also  that 
two  complete  townships  should  be  given  perpetually  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  university."  *  *  ♦  *  "Congress  gave  another 
township  of  land  for  a  university,  and  afterward  gave  the  i6th 
section  in  each  township  of  the  state,  or  an  area  equal  to  this, 
for  the  support  of  common  schools.  Thus  one  thirty-sixth  part 
of  all  the  land  of  the  state  was  devoted  to  common  schools,  be- 
sides the  three  townships  for  universites." 

I.  State  Officers.  The  leading  educational  officer  is  the  (i) 
State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools ^  who  is  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple for  three  years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $2000  per  annum, 
together  with  expenses.  His  duties  are :  to  prepare  an  annual 
report  giving  a  true  exhibit  of  the  schools  of  the  state';  to  make 
suitable  recommendations  to  the  Legislature  concerning  school 
matters ;  to  visit  the  several  judicial  districts  of  the  state  annually, 
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''superintending  and  encouraging  teachers'  institutes,  confernng 
with  boards  of  education  and  other  school  officers,  consultiDg 
teachers,  visiting  schools,  and  delivering  lectures  on  topics  cal- 
culated to  subserve  popular  education."  (2)  A  SUUc  Boadef 
Examiners^  consisting  of  three  members,  is  appointed  by  the 
State  Commissioner,  and  is  empowered  to  issue  life  certificates 
to  properly  accredited  persons. 

2.  County  Officers,  The  officers  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  management  of  schools  are :  (i)  The  Auditor^  who  reports 
the  condition  of  school  property  in  the  county  and  the  school 
funds.  (2)  The  Probate  Judge^  who  appoints  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  County  Examiners.  (3)  Board  of  Examiners^  composed 
of  three  members,  and  appointed  by  the  Probate  Judge,  to  ex- 
amine all  teachers  in  the  county.  They  have  neither  supervisory 
nor  executive  power. 

3.  Township  Officers.  Each  civil  township  is  a  school  dis- 
trict. The  law,  however,  recognizes  the  following  distinct  kinds 
of  districts:  (i)  City  districts  of  the  first  class*;  (2)  City  districts 
of  the  second  class;  (3)  Village  districts;  (4)  Special  districts; 
(5)  Township  districts.  These  townships  are  further  divided  into 
sub-districts,  which  are  controlled  by  officers  known  as  directors. 

'These  three  local  directors  in  the  various  sub-districts  emploj 
teachers,  secure  school  sites,  provide  fuel,  and  furnish  all  neces- 
sary supplies.  The  Township  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of 
the  township  clerk  and  the  clerks  of  the  different  local  boards 
chosen  at  the  April  election,  holds  the  title  to  all  school  property 
and  authorizes  the  adoption  or  change  of  all  text-books.  It 
grants  authority  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  new  school 
buildings.  (2)  City^  Village^  and  Special  Districts  have  special 
boards  of  education  separate  and  distinct  from  the  township 
boards.  These  boards  are  usually  in  multiples  of  three,  and 
have  powers  similar  to  the  township  boards.  They  employ 
teachers  and  superintendents  for  their  respective  districts. 

The  County  and  State  Examiners  and  the  State  School  Com- 
missioner are  the  only  school  officers  that  directly  receive  any 
compensation  for  their  services.  The  schools  of  towns  and  cities 
are,  as  a  rule,  under  excellent  management.     Superintendents  of 
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ability  are  employed  to  prepare  courses  of  study,  and  to  see  that 
those  courses  are  wisely  followed.  A  proper  gradation  of  pupils 
is  preserved,  and  teachers  are  given  the  aid  and  encouragement 
necessary  to  discharge  their  duties  successfully.  In  the  country 
school  no  such  oversight  prevails.  Each  sub-district  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  separate  and  independent  organization, 
and  responsible  to  no  higher  power.  Each  township  is  practi- 
cally independent  of  every  other  township  in  the  county,  and 
each  county  independent  of  every  other  in  the  state.  No  uni- 
fonnity  of  course  of  study ;  no  responsibility  for  the  character  of 
work  done ;  no  competent  head  from  whom  counsel  and  inspi- 
ration may  be  received;  no  suitable  records  kept  and  reports 
rendered ;  no  graduation  on  completion  of  a  prescribed  course 
of  work ;  in  short,  a  systematic  want  of  system  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  country  schools, — such  is  too  often 
the  picture  presented  in  this  enterprising  state — this  modem 
mother  of  presidents,  generals,  and  statesmen. 

The  educational  agencies  of  the  state  are  the  public  schools, 
the  academy,  the  independent  normal  school,  the  denomina- 
tional college,  the  agricultural  college,  and  the  state  and  the 
denominational  university.  No  state  aid  has  been  given  to  nor- 
mal schools.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  county  teachers' 
institute  and  voluntary  associations  have  done  much  to  arouse 
educational  zeal,  and  supply  deficiencies  in  other  respects. 

Indiana.  —This  state  occupies  a  front  place  in  the  list  of  edu- 
cadonal  states.  By' the  constitution  adopted  in  1816  the  general 
diffusion  of  learning  and  knowledge  through  a  community  was 
declared  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government; 
but  by  the  new  constitution  of  185 1,  the  General  Assembly  was 
specifically  charged  ''to  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  moral, 
intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement,  and  to  pro- 
vide  by  law  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  common  schools, 
twherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge  and  equally  open  to  all." 
The  act  which  aimed  to  realize  these  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  passed  June  14th,  1852,  but  did  not  go  into  practical 
operation  until  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1853. 
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The  educational  forces  of  the  state  are  thus  distributed ; 

1.  Th^  StaU  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  officUl 
head  of  the  system.  He  is  elected  at  the  November  polls  for 
two  years,  and  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $2500,  together  with 
$600  for  general  expenses  and  $1800  for  clerk  hire.  He  is 
charged  with  the  general  administration  of  school  affairs  in  the 
state,  and  is  expected  to  render  an  opinion  in  writing  on  matters 
of  controversy  arising  among  his  subordinates.  He  is  expected 
to  attend  institutes  throughout  the  state,  and  to  inspect  the  books 
of  county  auditors  relative  to  the  proper  distribution  of  school 
funds. 

2.  State  Board  of  Education.  This  consists  of  the  Sute  Su- 
perintendent, who  is  ex-officio  president;  the  Governor,  the 
presidents  of  the  State  University,  Purdue  University,  and  State 
Normal  School,  and  the  superintendents  of  the  three  largest 
cities,  which  are  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  and  Fort  Wayne. 
This  board  performs  several  important  duties,  viz:  (i)  1^ 
appoints  the  trustees  of  the  State  University.  (2)  It  pre- 
pares the  list  of  questions  used  in  all  the  county  examinations 
throughout  the  state.  (3)  It  grants  state  certificates  to  compe- 
tent persons. 

3.  County  Superintendent.  This  officer  has  general  control 
of  the  schools  of  the  county.  He  is  elected  by  the  board  of 
township  school  trustees,  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  to  serve 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  His  compensation  is  $4.00  per  day 
for  actual  service.  He  is  also  supplied  with  an  office  and  the 
necessary  stationery.  His  duties  are  as  follows :  (i)  To  have 
general  supervision  of  the  schools  of  the  county.  (2)  To  carry  out 
the  orders  of  the  County  and  State  Boards  of  Education  and  of 
the  State  Superintendent.  (3)  To  examine  honestly  and  fairiy 
all  applicants  for  license  to  teach.  (4)  To  try  appeals  concern- 
ing school  matters  coming  from  trustees.  (5)  To  make  school 
reports  to  County  Auditor  and  State  Superintendent  (6)  To . 
hold  a  county  institute  each  year.  (7)  To  preside  at  least  once 
a  year  at  township  institutes.  (8)  To  keep  record  of  all  his  pro- 
ceedings.   (9)  To  visit  all  the  schools  of  the  county  at  least  once 
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41  year,  and  to  note  progress  and  make  suggestions.     (lo)  To  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  advance  the  standard  of  teaching. 

4.  County  Board  of  Edtuation,  This  body  is  made  up  of  the 
township  trustees  and  county  superintendent,  ex-officio  chairman. 
It  prescribes  courses  of  study  for  the  schools  of  the  county,  es- 
tablishes rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  schools, 
prescribes  a  uniform  series  of  textbooks,  and  through  its  execu- 
tive officer,  the  superintendent,  controls  the  general  school 
interests  of  the  county. 

5.  Township  Trustees,  Every  township  has  a  school  officer 
known  as  trustee,  who  is  the  educational  manager  for  the  town- 
ship. He  is  elected  by  the  people  on  the  first  Monday  of  April, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  receives  $2.00  per  day  for  actual 
services  rendered.  He  is  eligible  for  two  terms  only.  His  du- 
ties succinctly  stated  are:  (i)  He  receives  and  disburses  all 
school  funds  for  the  township,  (2)  He  employs  all  teachers. 
(3}  He  provides  all  scht>ol  supplies,  such  as  furniture,  maps, 
charts,  globes,  etc.  (4)  He  acts,  as  already  stated,  in  selecting 
county  superintendent,  |ind  establishing  courses  of  study  and  a 
uniform  system  of  text-books.  (5)  He  takes  the  enumeration 
•f  school  children  and  reports  to  the  county  superintendent. 
The  functions  of  this  office  are  exceedingly  important  to  the 
proper  management  of  schools,  and  hence  none  but  efficient 
men  should  be  chosen. 

6.  School  Director,  Every  school  district  is  furnished  with 
one  nominal  officer  known  as  director.  He  is  elected  by  the 
people  on  the  first  Saturday  in  October,  for  the  period  of  one 
year.  He  receives  no  pay  but  empty  honor.  His  duties  are 
simple,  being :     (x)  To  act  as  chairman  of  all  citizens'  meetings 

I  for  school  purposes,  and  to  record  their  decisions,  reporting  to 
\  the  township  trustee.  (2)  To  take  charge  of  and  repair  school 
■  property,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  fuel  for  school  and  report 
•cost  to  trustee.  (3)  To  inspect  the  schools  from  time  to  time, 
and  if  necessary  to  exclude  any  refractory  pupil  therefrom. 

Every  incorporated  town  and  city  has  its  board  of  three  school 
trustees,  elected  by  the  town  council  and  "trustees,  who  hare 
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charge  of  the  management  of  the  schools  of  said  corporatioo. 
These  trustees  employ  all  teachers  and  the  superintendent,  and 
receive  and  disburse  their  own  money.  These  trustees  are  paid 
for  their  services  out  of  the  special  school  fund, — a  wise  provi- 
sion, since  men  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  do  such  important 
service  without  proper  compensation. 

The  general  educational  agencies  of  the  state  are  the  pablic 
school,  the  academy,  the  independent  normal  school,  the  state 
normal  school,  the  denominational  college  and  university,  tod 
the  state  university.  Provision  is  made  for  free  admission  from 
chartered  high  schools  into  the  state  university,  and  the  entrance 
into  the  state  normal  school  is  also  free  of  tuition. 

Township  and  county  institutes,  district  associations  and  state 
educational  conventions  have  much  to  do  in  maintaining  a  proper 
enthusiasm  among  the  people. 

CLOSING   COMPARISON    AND    REMARKS. 

1.  Ohio  has  a  larger  institute  fund  than  Indiana  has.  The 
money  specially  obtained  from  the  county  commissionen,  to- 
gether with  the  proceeds  of  an  examination  fee  of  fifty  cents 
from  every  applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  constitutes  a  fund 
varying  from  $ioo  to  $300  per  county.  This  sum,  however,  is 
often  increaseii  by  voluntary  assessment. 

2.  Ohio  has  no  uniform  system  of  institute  instructioD. 
Every  county's  managers  arrange  a  programme  for  themselves, 
or  leave  the  matter  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  instructor! 
No  definite  uniform  results  can  be  expected  under  the  circom- 
stances.  In  Indiana  an  institute  manual  of  subjects  and  methods 
is  prepared  by  the  state  board  of  education,  and  this  becomes  a 
guide  throughout  the  state.  The  same  general  subjects  are  dis- 
cussed in  every  institute.  The  work  thus  mapped  out  becomes 
a  uniform  lesson,  similar  to  those  used  in  our  Sunday-schools. 

3.  In  Ohio  every  county  board  of  examiners  prepares  its 
own  list  of  questions  for  the  examination  of  teachers.  These 
questions  may  be  good  or  indifferent,  according  to  the  cocnpe* 
tency  of  the  examiners.  In  Indiana  the  examination  questions 
are  prepared  by  the  state  board  of  education,  and  are  uaifbro 
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throughout  the  state.     Every  applicant  in  the  state  has  the  same 
test  on  the  same  day. 

4.  In  Ohio  the  schools  of  the  township  and  of  the  county 
have  no  responsible  legal  head.  They  are  virtually  independ- 
ent, the  only  bond  of  union  and  communion  being  the  instruc- 
tion received  at  the  county  institutes  and  associations,  and  the^ 
county  pride  that  necessarily  takes  possession  of  people.  In 
Indiana  the  schools  of  the  township  and  county  are  both  under 
recognized  supervision. 

5.  As  a  result  of  this  condition  of  things,  no  uniform  course 
of  study,  no  gradation  of  work,  no  graduation  of  successful  stu- 
dents, and  no  uniform  system  of  text-books  and  instruction 
characterizes  the  schools  of  an  Ohio  county.  In  Indiana  such 
condition  of  things  as  a  rule  does  not  exist.  Any  failure  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule. 

6.  The  town  and  city  schools  of  Ohio  are,  generally,  equal 
to  any  found  in  the  whole  country.  They  are  provided  with 
good  buildings,  competent  teachers,  and  successful  superintend- 
ents. The  people  supply  them  freely  with  means.  The  schooU 
of  Indiana,  however  good  they  may  be,  can  not  and  do  not  ex- 
cel them. 

7.  The  great  need  of  Ohio  is  a  reorganization  of  her  common 
schools  by  the  abolition  of  the  sub-district  system  ^nd  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  township  system ;  the  establishment  of  county 
supervision ;  the  building  up  of  one  or  more  state  normal  schools, 
and  the  placing  of  the  teacher's  work  upon  a  more  scientific  and 
remunerative  basis.  To  accomplish  these  results  will  require 
much  missionary  work.  The  secular  papers  and  the  stumps 
must  lend  their  aid  to  the  efiforts  put  forth  in  school  journals  and 
teachers'  conventions. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  obligations  for  valuable 
aid  in  the  preparation  of  this  article,  to  my  friends,  Hon.  D.  F. 
De  Wolf,  State  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio ;  Hon.  John  M. 
Bloss,  ex-State  Superintennent  of  Indiana ;  and  to  county  Supts. 
A,  H.  Morris  and  S.  P.  Neidigh,  of  Noblesville  and  Nashville, 
Indiana,  respectively. 
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SILENT  READING. 


•y 


GEORGE   F.    BASS. 


^^  Longevous  Sir: — ^The  day  sequacious  to  the  vesper  on  which 
I  effectuated  in  a  certain  cabaret  an  exsciccation  of  my  habili- 
ments by  torrefaction,  was  not  very  inservient  to  the  progress  of 
a  pedestrian  emigrant." — Altisonant  Letters. 

Silent  Reader,  have  you  read  this?  Why  not?  What  will 
you  do  first  to  be  able  to  read  it?  Learn  the  meaning  of  the 
words  used.  If  you  have  not  read  this,  you  find  yourself  just 
where  you  may  frequently  find  your  pupils, — more  frequently, 
perhaps,  than  you  may  suppose* 

If  you  know  the  '^  derivation  and  composition"  of  these  words 
you  soon  may  reach  the  meaning  without  other  assistance.  Sup- 
pose you  do  not  know  them  ?  then  you  must  get  assistance  from 
some  person  or  the  dictionary.  You,  reader,  will  take  the  dic- 
tionary because  you  have  learned  to  use  it  and  to  apply  the  defi- 
nitions found  in  it.  Common  sense  then,  would  say  teach  your 
pupils  to  do  this.  Teach  them  first  how  to  find  the  words.  You 
may  think  they  know  how  to  do  this,  but  if  you  will  watch  then 
"hunt  for  a  word  you  will  see  they  do  not  know  how.  To  illos- 
trate,  take  the  word  preventive.  They  will  find  the  colamn 
headed  pre,  and  immediately  pass  down  the  column  in  search  of 
the  word ;  not  finding  it  they  take  the  next,  and  so  on  until  they 
have  found  the  word.  In  the  dictionary  before  me  (Webster's 
High  School),  they  would  have  a  chase  through  eight  colunms. 

Of  course  a  teacher  knows  that  when  he  found  pre  he  should 
have  looked  for  prev.  The  first  word  in  the  first  column  is  prec, 
the  same  in  the  2d,  the  3d  is  pred,  the  4th  is  preg,  the  5th  prem, 
the  6th  prep,  the  7th  pres,  the  8th  pret,  the  9th  previ.  As  we 
wish  prev^  we  know,  since  e  comes  before  i,  that  our  word  must 
be  in  the  8th  column.  It  is  a  great  waste  of  time  to  look  els^ 
where  for  it. 

After  having  found  the  definition  of  the  word  the  pupil  is  fre- 
quently in  worse  condition  than  before.  Take  the  word  to^- 
The  definitions  given  are,  **rind  of  a  tree;  the  noise  made  by  t 
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dog;  to  strip- of  bark;  to  make  the  noise  of  a  dog;  a  ship  with 
three  masts,  without  a  mizzen  top-mast." 

Pupils  often  take  the  first  definition,  especially  when  they  have 
been  merely  told  to  learn  the  meaning  of  certain  words,  and 
that  they  can  learn  this  from  the  dictionary.  Suppose  they  had 
been  studying  the  following : 

"And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark, 
The  hills  and  waters  o*er, 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 
On  tiie  wild  New  England  shore.*' 

The  first  definition  would  make  nonsense ;  so  with  all  save  the 
last  You  are  perhaps  ready  to  say  that  any  one  with  any  com- 
mon sense  would  know  which  definition  to  use.  True.  But  it 
seems  that  something  has  made  many  pupils  leave  their  common 
sense  at  home  when  they  come  to  school.  They  put  on  a  school- 
look,  use  a  school-voice,  a  school-walk,  and  school-sense.  It  is 
common  to  hear  the  expression,  ''you  act  like  a  school-boy" 
applied  to  a  man  who  does  things  foolishly.  The  teacher  then 
should  make  it  his  business  to  appeal  to  a  pupil's  common  sense 
rather  than  to  rules  and  definitions — these  are  only  useful  when 
applied  with  common  sense. 

The  pupil  to  be  able  to  use  the  proper  definition  of  the  word 
referred  to  for  illustration  must  ask  himself  the  following  ques- 
tions and  find  proper  answers  to  them :  What  does  moored  mean  ? 
What  are  exiles  ?  What  is  a  shore  ?  Perhaps  others  may  be  needed. 
If  the  pupil  can  not  thus  question  himself,  here  is  work  for  the 
teacher.  After  having  these  questions  answered  the  pupil  will 
readily  see  that  a  ship  is  meant  in  this  use  of  the  word. 

If  teachers  will  turn  their  thoughts  inward  occasionally — fre 
qaently — and  observe  how  they  study  a  lesson,  they  will  be 
able  to  lead  a  pupil  to  study  correctly. 

In  the  selection  quoted  from,  it  is  necessary  to  know  some- 

thmg  of  figurative  language.     It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the 

names  of  the  figures,  but  it  is  certainly  very  necessary  to  know 

figurative  language  and  how  to  interpret  it. 

"There  was  woman's  fearless  eye. 
Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth ; 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high» 
And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth." 
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Ask  what  kind  of  people  were  in  this  band,  and  tell  the  papO 
that  he  may  learn  by  reading  this  and  the  preceding  stanza.  He 
will  be  able  to  describe  some  if  not  all.  If  he  is  not,  call  atten- 
tion to  each  phrase  and  ask  him  to  try  to  decide  what  is  meant 
If  he  still  can  not,  tell  him  what  is  meant  and  how  you  know  it. 

Still  another  thing  is  needed  to  thoroughly  understand  asd 
appreciate  this  selection — *'  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers," 
by  Mrs.  Hemans.  The  historical  facts  related  to  it.  PopQi 
should  be  taught  where  and  how  to  get  these.  If  no  reference- 
books  can  be  had,  the  teacher  should  give  these  facts  to  die 
class. 

After  all  this  has  been  done  the  pupils  are  ready  to  read  onSj. 
To  do  this  effectually  they  must  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  each  sentence.     The  oral  reading  is  a  good  test  of  I 

this. 

"  What  sought  they  thus  afar  ? 
Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war  ? 
They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine.** 

Suppose  he  reads  the  first  line  as  a  question,  and  the  other  three  1 
as  answers:  it  is  plain  he  has  not  a  clear  conception  of  cad | 
sentence.  Do  not  tell  him  to  keep  his  voice  up  at  the  close  of  first  j 
three  lines  and  let  it  fall  at  close  of  last  line.  You  treat  him  u 
a  hand  organ  if  you  do.  Set  him  correctly  and  turn  the  aankj 
and  he  plays  a  pretty  tune. 

Question  him  to  think  as  you  thought  when  you  decided  hiij 
reading  was  wrong.  "Is  the  first  line  a  question ? "  "Yci'i 
**Is  the  second  line  an  answer  to  it?"  "No."  "Does  the 
third  line  answer  the  question?"  "No."  "The  fotirth?"] 
'*Yes."     "What  are  the  first  three  lines?"     "Questions." 

"  Read  again."  "This  takes  time,"  you  say.  Yes,  but  it  isj 
time  well  spent. 


SHOULD  PINS  HAVE  POINTS?  AND  IF  SO,  WHERE? 


The  chairman  announces  the  first  topic  for  the  consideratioD  | 
of  the  convention:  ^^Should  Pins  have  Points  t  And  if  so,  WhenV 
He  then  calls  on  Dr.  Standby  to  open  the  discussion. 
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The  Doctor  announces  that,  in  order  to  give  anything  like  a 
clear  idea  of  the  subject,  he  must  go  back  to  the  creation  and 
trace  the  subject  down  to  the  present  time.  The  need  of  pins 
was  first  felt  when  it  became  necessary  for  Eve  to  fasten  together 
=fig  leaves  for  aprons.  He  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  pins 
of  some  kind  were  actually  used  on  that  occasion,  and  that  the 
urord  translated  s^wed,  should  have  been  rendered  pinmd.  Now 
the  best  and  most  natural  substance  for  pins  in  that  primitive  age 
would  be  the  thorn,  and  Swineskin  in  his  late  travels  in  the  East 
had  actually  discovered  a  species  of  thorn  well  adapted  to  this 
use.  But  thcms  have  feints^  and  these  points  are  always  on  the 
Uttk  end.  Here,  then^  is  an  excellent  precedent.  He  then 
traced  the  history  of  pins  through  all  nations,  showing  that  some 
excellent  specimens  had  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  an  Egyp- 
tian mummy  over  four  thousand  years  old,  and  gave  a  long  array 
of  statistics  showing  the  number  of  pins  used  annually. 

The  next  speaker  was  Professor  Sharp,  from  Thorntown.  He 
agreed  most  fully  with  the  learned  gentleman  who  had  just  taken 
his  seat.  It  could  be  shown  that  the  most  highly  civilized  na- 
tions everywhere  are  the  ones  who  use  the  most  pins,  and  trav- 
elers have  affirmed  that  the  most  savage  nations  use  no  pins  at 
all.  It  must,  therefore,  be  evident  that  the  only  thing  necessary 
to  civilize  a  nation  is  to  supply  them  plentifully  with  pins.  But 
as  he  couldn't  see  much  point  to  pins  without  points,  he  thought 
they  should  have  points  somewhere.  It  had  been  quite  common, 
9&  his  predecessor  remarked,  to  have  the  points  on  the  little  end ; 
but  it  seemed  to  him  it  would  be  less  dangerous  to  children  if  they 
were  placed  on  the  big  end.  The  fact  that  our  fathers  had  seemed 
to  favor  the  little  end  is  no  reason  why  we  should. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  agent  of  the  great  Button  House — 
a  rival  of  the  great  Pin-making  Company.  While  he  was  free 
to  admit  that  there  was  some  point  to  the  arguments  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  preceded  him,  he  could  not  agree  with  them  in 
their  conclusions.  Pins,  he  said,  were  extremely  dangerous,  both 
to  the  child's  physical  and  moral  nature,  and  should  not  be  tol- 
erated. Nine-tenths  of  all  the  disorder  created  in  the  school- 
room is  directly  attributable  to  their  use.     They  induce  boys  to 
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cs  through  the  backs  of  seats  that  they  may  wake  up  iheii 
ors,  and  the  damage  done  to  clothing  by  having  it  pinned 
the  scat  is  enormous.  He  showed  how  by  bending  i|U 
rtain  shape,  it  may  be  placed  on  a  seat  so  that  iB  pcnii 
lod  upwaid.  He  had  known  cases  where  even  teachos 
Ives  had  sat  down  on  these  relics  of  barbarism.  Thty 
1  the  very  lowest  passions  of  a  boy's  nature,  for  they  tempi 

impale  the  poor  flies  that  happen  to  be  on  his  desk,  isd 
c  a  hundred  times  more  temptation  to  gamble  than  cirdt, 
r  horse  racing !  What  teacher  of  our  youth  has  not  it- 
them  playing  the  demoralizing  game  of  Aeads  or  pmii^ 
s  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  pin.  Let  every  teacbei, 
irho  does  not  wish  to  see  his  pupils  grow  up  to  be  uvigo 
.roblers,  prohibit  their  use  among  his  scholars.  Stitiitics 
he  would  further  say,  that  more  than  93  per  ccnL  of  iQ 
schief  resulting  from  pins  is  attributable  to  their  ptini'. 

wholly  due  to  having  the  point  on  the  end;  placing  it  on 
ge  end,  as  bad  been  suggested,  would  hardly  remedy  Ibe 

as  the  pin  would  be  as  far-reaching  in  its  evil  results  dia 
,  though  placing  it  on  the  lai^e  end  would  probably  have 
ncy  to  prevent  the  game  of  heads  and  points.  If  we  wa. 
las  with  points,  let  us  have  the  points  in  the  miMk. 

last  gentleman  sat  down  amidst  thundering  applaox, 

which  half  a  dozen  gendemen  sprang  to  their  feet  Tlie 
tnt  recognized  Prof.  Small,  of  the  Hentown  Collie.  He 
rprised  to  hear  so  many  learned  gentlemen  make  fooltaf 
Ives,  Theymust know thata^twi/AM/oja&ttwt/r.  Not, 
lich  has  position  without  length,  breadth,  or  thickness,  cu 
possible  harm  to  any  one.  Mote  than  this,  the  point  cm 
confined  to  cither  end-nor  to  the  middle — the  entire  sv- 
List  of  necessity  be  covered  with  points. 
,  ('ool  then  rose  and  offered  the  following  resolution  as  i- 
)mise,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 
h'td.  That  we  recognize  the  importance  of  pins  as  a  vai- 
Id  in  our  work,  but  think  the  position  of  the  point  ni; 
K  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NUGGETS. 


[  The  following  gems  are  from  a  lecture  recently  delivered  by  Prof.  W.  A. 
Veoable,  Principal  of  Chickering  Academy,  Cincinnati.] 

**It  is  not  easy,"  he  says,  **  to  learn  to  think ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
think  after  learning.  We  are  bound  down  by  many  cords  of 
nsage  and  ropes  of  authority ;  and  it  takes  force  and  courage  to 
break  the  bonds — to  think  in  regard  to  education." 

''Many  regard  the  speculative  philosophy  of  education  as 
mere  fog  and  delusion.  There  is  much  fog  and  delusion  brood- 
ing over  the  subject ;  but  the  solid  land  of  true  science  must  be 
somewhere  beyond  the  mist.  Before  we  can  safely  run  the  train 
of  right  method  along  the  track  of  practice,  the  head-light  of 
theory  must  shine  into  the  opening  way." 

"You  can  no  more  think  for  your  pupil  than  you  can  digest 
food  for  him.  The  mind  is  solitary  in  its  real  achievements. 
We  must  work  out  our  intellectual  salvation  alone.  Teachers 
can  order  the  'environment,'  but  not  do  the  vital  work  of  another 
spirit" 

Again  he  says:  "Not  the  studies,  but  the  study,  makes  the 
scholar."  And  again:  "  I  do  not  believe  in  fitting  boys  for 
coUege  if  that  fitting  unfits  them  for  life.  The  one  fitting  should 
be  the  other." 

THE    FORCE   OF   HEREDITY. 

"You  (teachers)  are  all  your  ancestors,  including  the  Old 
Adam.  Judge  your  pupil  in  the  light  of  his  heredity.  The 
perfect  work  of  education  can  not  be  accomplished  except  in 
the  individual  who  comes  of  a  stock  cultivated  for  generations. 
Training  your  pupil,  you  may  be  training  his  great  grand  son. 
Infinite  are  the  reaches  of  the  school-master. 

Stupidity,  stolidity,  inaptitude  for  special  studies,  vicious  tend- 
encies, are  to  be  regarded  as  chronic  diseases — the  pupil  may 
slowly  be  cured. 

Many  teachers  of  morality  destroy  the  effect  of  judicious  coun- 
sel by  too  much  talk,  as  a  chemical  precipitate  is  re-dissolved  in 
an  excess  of  the  precipitating  agent. 

Take  care  of  the  block-heads  and  the  heads  will  take  care  of 
themselves. 
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All  schooling  in  school  should  be  supplemented  and  tested  by 
schooling  out  of  school. 

The  school  must  recognize  its  constant  vital  connection  with 
the  world  around.  Every  teacher's  desk  should  be  in  sight  of 
the  great  facts  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Boys  are  men, 
girls  are  women,  to-morrow. 

Like  the  ancients,  we  must  teach  virtue  as  well  as  smartness. 
No  good  education  can  be  based  on  mere  intellectuality. 

Bain  is  wrong  in  assuming  that  affection  can  play  but  a  small 
part  in  teaching.  Human  love  and  sympathy  play  the  greatest 
part  in  early  training.  They  play  the  greatest  part  even  in  a 
class  in  mental  arithmetic." 

He  thinks  the  educational  philosophy  and  practice  of  the  times 
is  too  materialistic.  He  declares  that  we  neglect  political  edua- 
tion  in  our  schools.  Every  boy  and  girl  should  be  taught  the 
elements  of  politics  and  economics;  and  especially,  in  these 
times,  should  the  young  be  inspired  with  a  pure  patriotism  and 
a  religious  devotion  to  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Educational 
theory  and  practice  should  proceed  from  the  faith  that  there  is  a 
God  at  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  a  soul  at  the  center 
man. 


ALASKA. 


The  vast  extent  of  Alaska  is  very  little  known.  Its  length 
from  north  to  south  is  as  grea^as  the  distance  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  and  its  breadth  from  its  eastern  boundkry  to  the  end  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands  is  equal  to  the  distance  from  Washington  to 
California.  The  farthest  of  these  islands  is  as  far  west  of  San 
Francisco  as  Maine  is  east  of  that  city.  The  area  of  the  territoc)' 
is  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States.  If  its 
coast  were  extended  in  a  straight  line,  it  would  belt  the  globe, 
and  its  mountains  are  the  highest  in  the  United  States. 

The  chief  resource  of  the  territory  is  its  seal-fur  fisheries,  which 
furnish  nearly  all  the  seal  skins  used  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  have  paid  a  revenue  into  the  United  States  Treasury  of  over 
three  million  dollars  since  January,  187 1. 
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The  other  resources  are  fish,  minerals,  and  petroleum.  Alaska 
is  said  to  be  the  great  reserve  lumber  region  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  forests  of  Maine,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
have  been  denuded,  a  use  will  be  found  for  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  yellow  cedar,  white  spruce,  hemlock,  and  balsam  fir 
which  cover  the  south-eastern  section  of  Alaska. 

The  climate  varies  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  territory.  At  Fort 
Yukon  the  thermometer  often  rises  above  one  hundred  degrees 
in  summer,  and  sinks  as  low  as  seventy  degrees  below  zero  in 
winter.  But  the  winter  climate  of  south-eastern  Alaska,  for  the 
past  forty-five  years,  has  been  the  average  winter  climate  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  average  winter  climate  of  Minnesota.  The 
population  includes  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  whites, 
mainly  traders  and  miners.  The  natives  number  thirty-one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-six.  About  9,000  of  these 
are  claimed  by  the  Greek  Church ;  and  but  little  has  been  done 
by  the  United  States  for  the  education  of  any  part  of  the  popu- 
lation.—  Youth* s  Companion. 


Thorough  Work. — It  is  thorough  work  that  is  wanted  m  this 
world — thorough  and  through  work ;  and  thorough  and  through 
character  also.  When  the  character  can  be  claimed  for  any 
good  person,  or  for  any  good  thing,  nothing  better  could  be  said 
for  it.  Even  the  simplest  and  commonest  minds  recognize  the 
truth.  Near  the  head  of  State  street,  in  Boston,  an  enterprising 
boot-black  has  shown  his  confidence  in  the  principle  involved 
by  announcing  on  his  play-card : 


A  Skiney  Shine, 
5  Cents. 


And  there  is  no  surplusage  in  his  announcement  The  need  of 
the  hour  is  manly  men  and  womanly  women,  faithful  faithfulness, 
honest  honesty,  truthful  truthfulness,  orderly  order,  thoughtful 
thoughtfulness,  generous  generosity,  consecrated  consecration, 
and  everything  in  that  measure,  whether  the  cost  involved  is 
only  five  cents  or  the  soul's  salvation.  Unless  you  can  give  a 
shiney  shine  you  are  not  really  competent  to  fill  a  boot-black's 
place  efficiently. — S.  S.  Times, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

This  Deportment  it  conducted  by  Gso.  P.  Brown,  Preadent  State  Noraal  School 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 


IN  this  number  are  begun  two  series  of  papers  by  Prof.  Par- 
sons and  Prof.  Sandison,  which  will  prove  of  great  practical 
value  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  who  are  teachers.  Mr. 
Parsons  will  make  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  Grammar  tixl 
Composition  work  adapted  to  the  common  school,  and  Mr. 
Sandison,  after  three  or  four  papers  on  the  study  of  words,  wiS 
proceed  with  an  elaborate  presentation  of  the  Methods  adapted 
to  the  different  kinds  of  school  work. 

Prof.  Carhart  will  begin  in  the  next  number  a  series  of  prac- 
tical papers  on  Oral  Reading.  Other  members  of  the  Normal 
School  Faculty  will  write  upon  their  special  subjects  from  time 
to  time.  The  great  press  of  duties  attendant  upon  the  close  of 
the  year  has  made  it  difficult  to  give  as  much  time  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  matter  for  this  number  as  will  be  given  in  the  future. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  careful  reader  will  find  as  much 
food  for  thought  in  this  number  as  he  will  care  to  attempt  to  di- 
gest during  July  weather. 


LEARNING  AND  REMEMBERING. 


Learning  and  remembering  have  some  things  in  commoa. 
The  study  of  these  processes  must  precede  any  intelligent  direc- 
tion of  the  child's  education.  A  thing  is  learned  when  the  misd 
has  possession  of  it  to  that  degree  that  it  can  be  recalled.  There 
is  a  wonderful  and  mysterious  connection  between  the  different 
things  which  the  mind  has  learned,  by  which  what  is  in  the  mind 
at  any  moment  will  cause  that  which  has  been  associated  with 
it  to  appear. 

To  illustrate:  While  writing  the  last  sentence  the  words 
'^ mysterious  and  wonderful"  brought  to  my  mind  the  statement 
I  had  once  read  that  a  certain  philosopher  of  two  or  three  cen- 
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turies  ago  said  that  there  were  three  things  wholly  inexplicable 
to  him :  One  was  the  cause  of  memory ;  another,  the  cause  of 
the  tides  in  the  ocean;  but  the  third  refuses  to  appear  at  this  in- 
stant. At  some  future  time  an  idea  may  be  in  my  mind  which 
will  draw  this  third  and  now  unremembered  thing  before  con- 
sciousness without,  bringing  in  the  other  two.  Though  it  is  prob- 
able that  these  two  are  so  fixed  in  the  memory  by  the  energy 
with  which  my  mind  has  now  contemplated  them  that  the  recall 
of  the  thirdy  if  it  shall  occur,  will  cause  the  other  two  to  appear. 

The  partial  remembrance  of  this  statement  was  not  accidental. 
It  came  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  association.  At  a  former  time 
my  own  thought  of  the  mystery  of  this  power  had  been  associated 
with  this  statement.  Now  when  that  thought  is  again  present  to 
consciousness  the  statement  comes  with  it.  I  can  also  see  a 
reason  for  remembering  the  statement  about  the  tides,  but  can, 
of  course,  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  remember  the  third 
thing  in  the  statement.  If  I  ever  shall  remember  it  I  may  then 
be  able  to  see  why  I  do  not  remember  it  in  this  connection.  But 
it  is  evident  that  I  was  at  the  time  much  more  interested  in  the 
two  things  I  do  remember  than  in  the  one  I  have  forgotten. 

This  suggests  that  interest  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  learning 
and  of  memory.  If  anything  shall  be  learned  easily  and  quickly 
there  must  be  a  present  and  absorbing  interest  in  it.  This  so 
focuses  the  energies  of  the  mind  upon  it  that  it  is,  as  it  were, 
burnt  into  the  mind. 

But  things  can  be  learned  without  an  attendant  interest.  Rep- 
etition will  serve  to  fix  them  firmly  in  the  memory.  This  is  a 
tedious  process,  but  it  is  sure.  It  is  a  law  of  mind  that  as  it  has 
once  acted  it  tends  to  act  again.  By  frequent  repetition,  there- 
fore, this  tendency  becomes  so  strong  in  any  given  instance  as 
to  be  irresistible. 


There  are  many  different  associations  by  which  ideas  may  be 
connected  with  each  other.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  exist- 
ence of  an  idea  in  the  mind  that  has  no  association  with  others. 
Each  idea  is  connected  with  every  other,  either  immediately  or 
remotely.     Somewhat  similar  is  the  connection  between  the  dif- 
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ferent  cells  in  the  brain.  Each  brain-cell  has  from  one  to  six 
small  threads  or  nerve-fibers  by  which  it  is  joined  to  other  cells. 
It  would  be  possible,  therefore,  to  trace  a  connection  between 
any  two  cells  in  the  brain,  however  distant,  through  the  inter- 
vening fibers  and  cells.  So  there  is  an  association  of  each  idea 
in  the  mind  with  every  other  idea,  either  immediate  or  remote. 

Some  of  the  more  'frequent  associations  have  been  grou|)ed 
together  and  called  laws  of  memory.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
enter  upon  a  discussion  of  these  laws,  so-called.  For  our  pres- 
ent purpose  they  can  be  grouped  under  two : 

(i)  One  idea  may  be  associated  with  another  as  its  reason, 
or  its  consequence.  This  we  call  the  logical  connection.  All 
processes  of  reasoning  are  the  selection  and  grouping  of  ideas 
under  this  relation. 

(2)  There  is  another  group  of  associations  that  are,  in  a  sense, 
arbitrary  or  accidental.  As  when  two  events  follow  in  succes- 
sion, or  two  things  are  thought  as  co-existent  in  space,  or  as  like 
or  unlike  each  other,  etc.  Prominence  of  one  or  another  of 
these  associations  gives  rise  to  varieties  of  memory.  One  mind 
remembers  dates,  another  places,  another  names,  another  r^ 
semblances  or  differences,  another  contemporaneous  events,  and 
the  like. 

These  two  kinds  of  groupings  belong  to  two  distinct  types 
of  mind.  The  one  is  strong  in  tracing  effects  to  causes,  or 
in  making  inferences  from  data.  They  learn  things  in  this 
way,  and  so  remember  them.  In  this  case  the  mind  is  dealing 
with  things. 

The  other  type  seizes  upon  the  accidental  and  arbitrary  rela- 
tions between  things  and  remembers  those.  They  tend  to  deal 
less  with  things  and  more  with  the  symbols  of  things.  They  will 
remember  words  without  the  things  which  the  words  symbolize. 
They  have  merely  a  mechanical  memory.  It  is  the  former 
rather  than  the  latter  kind  of  mind  that  the  teacher  should  seek 

to  build. 

[  To  be  continued, \ 
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DISCIPLINE  OR  TRAINING. 


Before  proceeding  to  a  fuller  discussioa  of  disciplinary  studies 
we  will  consider  briefly  the  two  thought-processes  which  result 
in  discipline.  It  is  the  relation  of  reason  and  consequence  that 
is  chiefly  employed  in  these  processes.  We  use  the  term  reason 
to  name  both  the  cause  and  the  effect.  -  That  is,  the  cause  is 
viewed  as  the  reason  for  the  effect,  or  the  effect  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  reason  for  the  cause,  or  rather  for  belief  as  to  the 
cause.  A  spark  drops  into  a  barrel  of  gun-powder.  This  is  a 
reason  for  beliering  that  an  explosion  will  follow.  Or,  an  explo- 
sion of  gun-powder  occurs.  This  is  a  reason  for  believing  that 
fire  had  been  applied  to  it.  But  both  of  these  are  examples  of 
deductive  reasoning.  The  process  is,  **It  is  the  nature  of  fire 
to  explode  gun-powder,  therefore  this  particular  fire  will  explode 
this  particular  gun-powder."  Or,  in  the  other  case,  the  general 
proposition  is,  ''Explosions  of  gun-powder  are  caused  by  fire; 
therefore  this  particular  explosion  was  caused  by  fire."  The 
movement  of  the  mind  in  deductive  reasoning  is  from  the  known 
general  to  the  unknown  particular  under  this  general. 

In  inductive  reasoning  the  mind  Starts  with  a  fact  of  experi- 
ence. This  is  compared  with  another  experience,  and  another, 
and  others  in  the  same  field.  Some  one  or  more  things  are 
found  to  be  present  when  any  particular  experience  is  repeated. 
From  these  repeated  experiences  we  &;eneralize  that  whenever 
these  things  are  present,  this  particular  experience  will  result. 
Thus  we  arrive  at  the  general  notion  that  fire  explodes  gun- 
powder. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  product  of  my  inductive  process  be- 
comes the  premise  or  starting  point  of  my  deductive  process. 


The  inductive  process  of  reasoning  is  often  named  the  Bacon- 
ian method,  not  because  Bacon  was  the  first  who  employed  it, 
but  because  he  first  demonstrated  its  value  in  the  discovery  of 
new  truth.  These  two  processes,  the  inductive  and  the  deduc- 
tive, are  both  involved  in  that  activity  of  thought  that  results  in 
the  discovery  of  new  truth.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  exclu- 
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sive  use  of  either  in  thinking.  In  any  given  complex  thought- 
process,  if  the  inductive  process  is  prominent  and  the  dedactive 
subordinate,  the  method  is  named  inductive.  If  it  is  the  deduc- 
tive process  that  is  prominent,  the  method  is  called  dedudin. 
The  deductive  process  is  found  in  its  greatest  purity  in  mathe- 
matical reasoning.     The  reason  for  this  is  apparent. 

The  natural  sciences  have  great  educational  value  as  studies 
in  the  school  because  of  the  training  which  th^y  give  in  the  in- 
ductive processes.  We  have  now  reached  the  point  at  which 
we  can  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  the  value  of  each  class  of 
the  natural  sciences,  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  But  the 
prescribed  limits  of  this  discussion  at  this  time  require  that  it  be 
continued  in  the  next  number. 


THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS. 


The  power  to  use  words  with  intelligent  precision  is  no  small 
indication  of  the  value  of  the  education  one  has  received.  Edu- 
tors  generally,  hold  that  one  great  design  of  all  instruction  is  to 
give  power  in  the  use  of  language.  It  is  evident  that  good  gen- 
eral lessons  always  tend  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  terms 
for  the  things  and  actions  considered,  and  for  the  qualities  of  the 
things  and  actions :  while  all  lessons  on  number  and  form  are 
efficient  means  in  increasing  his  vocabulary.  Indeed,  Mr.  Grube 
sets  forth  as  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  number  work,  its  purpose 
to  give  skill  in  the  use  of  language.  It  is  certainly  very  clear  that 
this  is  an  important  feature  of  such  lessons  as  have  been  indicated, 
and  that,  should  these  lessons  not  make  the  pupil  familiar  at  least 
with  the  principal  terms  used,  there  would  be  reason  for  consid- 
ering them  as  having  fallen  short  of  the  accomplishment  of  their 
full  design,  however  successful  in  other  respects. 

In  this  early  oral  instruction  the  pupil  will  become  familiar, 
in  the  main,  with  simple  or  primitive  words,  i.  e.,  with  those 
words  from  which,  by  change  or  addition,  others  are  derived. 
It  is  a  principle  that  in  learning  the  words  in  this  early  work,  the 
knowledge  of  the  form  must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
significance.     This  implies  that  the  process  of  explaining  the 
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words  should  be  one  of  illustration  by  example,  in  which  the 
thing,  action,  or  quality  denoted  by  the  word  is  submitted  to  the 
pupil's  observation,  or  verified  from  his  experience  at  the  time 
the  word  is  presented. 

The  reading  work  of  the  first  three  years  presents  the  pupil 
with  those  words,  mainly,  with  which  he  is  already  familiar  orally ; 
but  by  the  fourth  year,  or  whenever  the  Third  Reader  is  used, 
he  has  obtained  such  facility  in  reading  that  he  may  begin  the 
study  of  derived  words.  There  should  be  some  regular  provi- 
sion for  explaining  these  words  in  connection  with  the  reading 
work. 

It  is  to  be  noted : — 

i«  That  the  words  gained  in  the  first  three  years  are  for  the 
most  part  primitive  words. 

2.  That  they  are  explained  by  example. 

3.  That  the  words  to  be  mastered  in  the  Third  Reader  grade 
consist  mainly  of  secondary  or  derived  words  which  have  already 
been  treated  in  their  simple  form  by  example,  and  may  there- 
fore be  comprehended  in  the  derived  form  without  employing 
the  method  of  illustration  by  example. 

In  considering  the  treatment  of  derived  words  two  questions 
present  themselves : — 

1.  Which  shall  be  treated  first,  the  prefixes  or  the  affixes  ? 

2.  Which  shall  be  treated  first,  the  Saxon  prefixes  or  the 
Latin  prefixes  ? 

As  between  the  prefixes  and  the  affixes  a  decision  is  reached 
by  considering  the  fact  that  the  words  to  which  affixes  are  added 
are  simple  jplnglish  words  which  the  pupils  already  under' 
stand. 

As  between  the  Saxon  and  the  Latin  prefixes,  the  answer  .will 
be  evident  when  it  is  remembered — 

1.  That  the  Saxon  prefixes  are  added  to  simple  English 
words  that  are  already  familiar. 

2.  That  the  syllables  to  which  the  Latin  prefixes  are  added 
are  not  simple  English  words,  and  not  even  words  at  all  in 
themselves. 

3.  That  the  Latin  prefixes  assume  various  forms. 
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The  Latin  prefixes  have  one  important  advantage,  however, 
in  their  distinct  and  unvarying  meanings. 
The  order  of  presentation  is,  then : — 

1.  Affixes. 

2.  Prefixes. 

a,    Saxon. 
d,    Latin. 

(i)\  The  original  form. 

(2)    The  assimilated  form. 

The  general  nature  of  the  instruction  in  words  may  be  shown 
as  follows : — 

If  the  class  are  studying  the  reading  lesson  on  page  52  of 
McGuifey's  Third  Reader,  they  will,  in  their  treatment  of  it, 
consider  the  word  banker. 

There  are  five  steps  that  may  be  taken  with  this  word : — 

1.  To  obtain  the  meaning — one  who  banks,  or  one  who  car- 
ries on  banking. 

2.  To  have  its  difference  from  bank  pointed  out. 

3.  To  obtain  other  words  having  the  same  ending;  as,  writtr, 
gardener, 

4.  To  obtain  their  meaning;  as,  one  who  writes ;  one  who 
gardens, 

5.  To  lead  the  class  to  infer  that  the  afhx  er  denotes  one  who 
does  a  thing. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  work  is  to  be  oral, 
requiring  no  text-book  other  than  the  reader  in  use ;  that  the  ^^ 
suits  are  obtained  by  analyzing  words,  with  whose  meanings  the 
class  is  familiar,  and  by  inference  based  upon  observation  of  that 
which  the  analysis  gives ;  that  words  are  to  be  explained  in  groups, 
the  derivative  words  being  formed  from  their  primitives  on  uni- 
form principles,  and  that  the  work  should  not  be  begun  until  the 
pupil  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  language  to  furnish  the  material 
for  the  exercises.  Howard  Sandison. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


It  is  desired  to  present  in  this  first  article  some  general  views 
upon  the  subject  to  be  considered,  deferring  the  discussion  of 
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the  detailed  matter  of  English.  Grammar  to  subsequent  articles. 
A  statement  which  shall  make  clear  the  exac/  nature  of  the  mate- 
mis  treated  by  the  subject,  the  true  objects  sought  in  teaching  it, 
with  the  means  proper  to  these  ends,  will  be  the  first  step  towards 
placing  the  writer  and  his  readers  upon  common  ground. 

English  Grammar  is  a  language  subject,  i.  e.,  it  has  language 
for  its  subject-matter.  This  fact  separates  it  from  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  history,  etc. ,  and  places  it  in  a  class  of  studies 
of  which  orthoepy,  spelling,  composition,  rhetoric  and  reading 
are  members.  We  have  thus  not  only  taken  a  step  in  the  defi- 
nition of  our  subject,  but  are  helped  in  seeing  its  relations  to 
these  kindred  subjects.  Grammar  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
members  of  the  class  called  Language  studies,  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  to  do  with  the  language  as  sentences.  It  is  important  that 
this  be  remembered  throughout.  Spelling  and  orthoepy  deal 
with  language  zs  words;  composition,  rhetoric  and  reading,  as 
discourse ;  grammar,  as  sentences.  For  convenience  these  may 
be  designated  Word  studies,  the  Sentence  study,  and  Discourse 
studies.  It  is  not  meant  that  these  are  practically  distinct ;  nat- 
urally their  boundaries  will  not  be  sharply  defined  in  the  actual 
teaching  of  any  one  or  more  of  them.  What  is  said  above  is 
intended  only  to  shoi^  the  logical  ground  of  separation.  It  is 
plain  that  a  scheme  of  language  study  which  leaves  oijit  of  ac- 
count any  one  or  more  of  these  three  classes,  will  be  deficient ; 
and  it  is  not  less  obvious  that  a  definition  of  English  Grammar 
that  ignores  this  three-fold  view  of  language,  will  be  partial  and 
misleading.  There  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of  confusion  and 
error  in  the  teaching  of  this  branch  than  the  failure  to  bound  the 
subject,  both  as  to  its  matter  and  the  objects  to  be  attained  in 
teaching  it. 

There  is  manifest  want  of  clearness  in  the  ordinary  statement 
and  understanding  of  the  objects  to  be  sought  in  grammatical 
study.  To  say,  "English  Grammar  is  studied  that  we  may  learn 
to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly,"  is  to  propose 
an  end  that  belongs  to  all  the  Language  subjects  in  common. 
This  does  not  distinguish  the  sentence  study  from  the  Word 
studies,  nor  from  the  Discourse  studies. 
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What,  then,  are  the  distinct  objects  to  be  accomplished  bjthe 
study  of  English  Grammar  ? 

1.  It  proposes  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  cor- 
rect sentence  construction — in  other  words,  to  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  construct  sentences  correctly.  In  this  view  Grammar  is 
a  science ;  it  has  systematic,  organized  knowledge  to  give ;  it  has 
a  body  of  principles  derived  from  and  underlying  the  facts  of 
the  sentence. 

2.  This  subject  is  studied  that  the  pupil  may  acquire  skill  in 
constructing  and  in  interpreting  sentences — that  he  may  get  fa- 
cility in  applying  these  principles  to  the  actual  building  of  all  the 
sentences  that  he  speaks  or  writes,  and  in  comprehending  die 
sentence  as  the  unit  of  discourse.     As  spelling  and  orthoepy 
begin  with  letters  and  elementary  sounds  and  teach,  dirough 
intelligent  practice,  the  right  forming  of  these  into  written  and 
spoken  words,  so  Grammar  presupposes  the  words  and  seeks  to 
make  the  pupil  skillful  in  building  these  together,  under  certain 
regulative  principles,  into  sentences.     ( In  like  manner  compo- 
sition, as  the  art  of  discourse,  presupposes  sentences,  and  atgajh 
izes  these  into  the  whole,  called  discourse.)     Thus  Grammar  is 
an  art,  as  well  as  a  science ;  and  in  common  with  art  generaUy, 
it  looks  to  the  dotng  of  something — ^in  thi^  case  the  building  and 
interpreting  of  sentences. 

It  remains  to  point  out  in  general  terms  the  means  to  be  made 
use  of  in  securing  this  threefold  end  of  Grammar.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  sentence  may  be  derived  by  the  individual  from  an 
extensive  study  of  the  sentence  itself  as  it  stands  in  the  literatoit 
of  the  language,  or  they  may  be  learned  directly  from  the  text- 
books  upon  the  subject.  If  the  former  course  be  taken,  the  mind 
of  the  learner  will  go  through  all  the  processes  of  an  original 
discoverer,  varying  the  results  of  his  own  thinking  by  comparing 
them  with  those  of  others ;  if  the  latter  method  be  chosen,  he 
will  accept  the  results  of  the  thinking  of  others,  relying  upon 
future  investigation  and  study  to  attest  their  truth.  Perhaps  the 
middle  ground  between  these  would  be  better,  all  things  consid- 
ered, than  either  pursued  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other. 
The  ability  to  interpret  readily  must  come  from  long-continaed 
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practice  in  analysis  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  classical  English 
sentence ;  while  skill  in  building  this  form  can  be  acquired  only 
by  faithful,  persistent  exercise  in  expressing  our  own  thoughts 
in  the  best  sentence  form.  W.  W.  Parsons. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[Thia  Department  U  conducted  by  Lewis  H.  Joxbs,  Prin.  Indianapolis  Training  Sckool.] 

:o:— 

PRIMARY  NUMBER. 


NOTATION. 

WHEN  pupils  have  decided  that  ninety-nine  is  the  largest 
number  that  can  be  expressed  by  two  figures,  the  teacher 
should  prepare  the  way  for  them  to  see  how  to  use  three 
figures.  The  use  of  three  figures  in  representing  numbers  in  the 
Arabic  system  of  notation,  necessitates  the  use  of  the  third,  or 
hundreds'  place.  Before  this  necessity  really  exists  for  pupils, 
or  before  they  can  thoroughly  understand  the  matter  by  expla* 
nation,  each  pupil  needs  to  have  distinctly  brought  into  con- 
sciousness the  idea  of  tht'rd  or  hundred^  order.  This  must  be 
done  objectively,  as  in  the  development  of  the  idea  of  ten^  order 
and  unit^  order  (as  explained  in  a  preceding  paper).  When  this 
first  (thought)  period  (composed  of  units*  order,  tens'  order,  and 
hundreds'  order)  has  been  developed  objectively,  the  imagina- 
tion of  pupils  may  be  made  to  create  the  higher  orders  and  pe- 
riods out  of  the  materials  thus  obtained  without  further  use  of 
objects,  except  perhaps  occasionally  as  a  test  for  the  correctness 
of  the  ideas  of  the  pupils. 

Take  ten  bundles  of  sticks  (tooth-picks  will  do,  though  longer 
sticks  are  better  when  larger  bundles  are  to  be  constructed)  and 
count  them  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils*  Say,  <' When  people 
have  ten  tens  all  together  in  this  way"  (placing  a  strong  rubber 
band  over  the  entire  set,  thus  binding  all  firmly  into  one  large 
bundle)  they  call  all  together  one  hundred,*^  Have  pupils  repeat 
the  name  often,  and  select  the  hundred  of  sticks  from  a  collection 
of  }f€ns  of  sticks.     Have  them  count  the  number  of  fens  in  the 
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hundred^  and  recite  ''Ten  tens  are  one  hundred.**    Drill  until  the 
relations  are  clearly  seen,  and  the  result  permanently  fixed. 

Take  the  "sticks  just  used  and  lean  them  against  the  black- 
board,  supporting  them  on  the  ledge.  Place  the  bundles  as  far 
apart  as  you  wish  the  figures  to  stand  in  representing  numben, 
the  one  stick  being  on  the  right,  the  ten  of  sticks  next  on  the  left 
of  the  one,  and  the  hundred  of  sticks  next  on  the  left  of  the  toL 
Ask  one  pupil  to  write  a  figure  i  over  the  one  stick  so  it  will 
mean  the  one  stick ;  and  another  to  place  a  figure  i  where  it  will 
mean  the  one  ten  of  sticks.  Thus  far  the  re])resentation  has  been 
in  review.  Now  comes  the  advance  point.  Ask  a  pupil  to  write 
a  figure  i  directly  over  the  one  hundred  of  sticks. 

Now  give  an  exercise  in  pointing  in  response  to  directions 
as  follows:  ''Touch  the  figure  i  which  means  the  one  ten;'' 
**  Touch  the  figure  i  which  means  the  one  one;"  "Touch  the 
figure  I  which  is  over  the  one  hundred;  and,  after  awhile,  "Touch 
the  figure  i  which  means  the  one  hundred** 

Remove  successively  the  sticks  from  each  of  the  places  aDd 
continue  the  pointing  and  reciting  till  pupils  infer  that  the  figures 
mean  the  same  whether  the  objects  are  in  sight  or  not 

Replace  the  sticks  differently  at  dififerent  times,  and  have  pu- 
pils place  figures  according  to  what  they  see,  until  some  such 
arrangement  of  figures  is  obtained  as  is  seen  in  the  margin. 

125        Examine  the  different  columns  of  figures  with  the 

343    objects  in  hand  for  illustration,  and  show  that  the 

132     figures  i,  2,  3,  and  5,  of  the  first  column  mean  ^^ 

III  spectively  one,  two,  three,  and  five,  onesoi  sticb; 
that  the  figures  i,  3,  4,  and  2,  of  the  second  column,  mean  re- 
spectively one,  three,  four,  and  two  tens^  of  sticks ;  and  that  the  \ 
figure,  I,  I,  2,  and  i,  of  the  third  column,  mean  respectively  ooe,  \ 
one,  two,  and  one,  hundreds  of  sticks. 

Refer  to  the  first  column  of  figures  again,  and  explain  as  fol- 
lows: "Because  this  figure  i  means  on^one^  it  is  said  to  be 
written  in  one^  piace;  because  this  figure  2  means  two  ones,  itis- 
said  to  be  written  in  one^  place.*^ 

Same  with  figures  3  and  5.  Then  generalize.  Because  each 
of  these  figures  means  ones,  it  is  said  to  be  written  in  ime^  fktL 
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Similar  e^lanations  should  be  made  of  the  terms  ten^  place,  and 
hundred^  place. 

Pupils  should  now  have  an  exercise  of  finding  a  figure  that  is 
written  in  ones*  place,  or  a  figure  that  is  written  in  tens^  place, 
etc.,  etc. 
8  Now  place  the  terms  ones^  place  over  the  figures 

>  I  I  which  mean  ones,  writing  in  a  vertical  position; 
I  -g  8  the  same  with  tens'  place  and  hundreds^  place^  until  the 
z  2  5  vork  appears  on  the  board  as  it  is  represented  in 
248    the  margin. 

^    3     2         Repeat  the  exercise,  with  the  work  at  the  board 

in  its  present  form,  of  pointing  out  the  figures  and 

telling  what  each  means  (expresses  or  represents).    This  time  let 

pupils  add  the  reason,  as  follows :     *• '  This  figure  2  means  two 

tens  because  it  is  written  in  ien^  phue.''     **This  figure  2  means 

two  hundreds  because  it  is  written  in  hundreds!'  phee,'*  etc.,  etc. 

nes  penod.       Xcach  now  that  ones'  plcue^  tens'  place,  and  hun- 

i    i     i     dreds*  place  make  up  ones'  period,  and  place  the 

^     *S     1     ^^^^  ^^  finally  shown  in  the  margin. 

4        2         o 

125         Teach  now  that  ten  hundreds  make  one  thousand, 

^  ^  ^  and  show  where  the  figure  i  ought  to  be  written  so 
132  0  D 

III  that  it  will  mean  one  thousand.  So  thousands'  place, 
ten  thousands'  place,  and  hundred-thousands^  place  may  each  be 
demanded  by  the  enlarging  thought  of  the  pupil.  These  three 
places  make  up  thousand^  period. 


A  STUDY  INTO  THE  NATURE  OF  SCIENCE. 


The  word  ** science"  is  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  scire, 
to  know.  The  term  "science"  was  originally  applied  to  any 
general  collection  of  things  known  on  all  subjects. 

Later,  when  the  knowledge  of  particular  subjects  became  more 
comprehensive,  the  term  was  applied  to  the  collected  facts  on  a 
special  subject,  under  any  relations.  As  the  thought  of  the  world 
progressed  the  term  became  still  more  limited  in  application. 

The  present  received  meaning  is,  that  '*  Science  is  the  classi- 
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fied  knowledge  of  facts,  events,  or  phenomena,  as  based  upon 
or  derived  from  certain  fundamental  powers,  causes,  and  laws, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  discovery  of  the  essential  nature,  final 
cause  or  underlying  thoughts  of  the  subject  treated." 

In  order  to  the  formation  of  this  classified  arrangement,  tnd 
the  discovery  of  the  underlying  thoughts  and  final  cause,  we 
must  consider  the  facts,  events,  or  phenomena  of  our  subject,  in 
those  great  and  essential  relations  under  which  objects  are  cog- 
nized. 

Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  relations  are,  those  of 
likeness  and  difference,  whole  and  part,  cause  and  effect,  nnm- 
ber  and  magnitude,  permanency  of  connection  in  tinTe  or  space, 
and  adaptation  to  produce  a  desired  end. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  in  order  to  formulate  a  science  of  the 
universe,  we  must  know  all  things  under  all  these  relations;  Le^, 
we  must  know  in  regard  to  every  fact,  event,  or  phenomenon,  ali| 
the  points  of  likeness  to,  and  all  the  points  of  difference  fronii 
all  other  things  in  the  universe;  we  must  know  all  the  wholes ofl 
which  it  is  a  part,  and  all  the  parts  which  constitute  it  an  exist-j 
ing  whole ;  we  must  know  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  pi 
duce  it  an  effect,  and  all  the  effects  of  which  it  is  the  cause;  wc 
must  know  every  fact  concerning  it  which  can  be  expressed  in] 
arithmetical  or  geometrical  language ;  we  must  know  every  oth( 
fact,  event,  or  phenomenon,  with  which  it  is  permanently  cod^ 
nected  in  time  or  space ;  and  finally,  we  must  know  all  the  in*J 
herent  characteristics  in  it  which  adapts  it  to  accomplish  any  d( 
sired  end,  and  all  the  characteristics  in  other  facts,  events, 
•phenomena,  which  are  fitted  to  produce  //  as  a  desired  end. 

When  we  know  that  these  are  only  the  more  important  rel 
tions,  and  that  every  object,  fact,  event,  or  phenomenon  in  th^ 
universe  must  be  cognized  in  ail  its  relations  in  order  to  make 
complete  science  of  the  universe,  it  is  plainly  evident  that 
a  science  is  impossible  to  a  finite  mind.  M.  M.  F,, 

Pupi/  in  Theory  Department  Indianapolis  Normal  ScJM, 
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HOW  TO  GET,  ARRANGE,  AND  USE   PICTURES  IN 

LANGUAGE  WORK. 


Cut  the  picture  from  the  papers  printed  for  children.  Any 
simple  picture  will  serve  the  purpose,  but  gather  a  quantity  of 
them.  Paste  them  on  bright  colored  cardboard,  cut  large  enough 
to  leave  a  margin  of  color  around  the  edge  of  the  picture. 

Number  your  pictures,  so  that  you  may  not  give  the  same  one 
too  often. 

Children  of  six  years,  in  the  First  grade,  may  have  these  pic- 
tures given  to  them.  They  may  at  first  merely  tell  what  they 
see.  While  leading  the  little  ones  to  give  these  simple  state- 
ments, the  foundation  must  be  laid  for  the  results  required  in 
articulation,  pronunciation,  voice  culture,  etc. 

After  a  little  practice  with  these  short  sentences  they  may  be 
directed  to  give  short  description  of  objects  seen,  using  at  first 
but  one  qualifying  word.  Then  to  give  sentences  describing 
action. 

In  doing  this  work,  sufficient  opportunity  will  be  found  for 
correction  of  the  errors  that  creep  into  children's  talk ;  and  by 
leading  them  to  talk  freely,  the  corrections  being  made  in  such 
a  way  that  children  are  not  afraid  to  say  what  they  see  or  think, 
many  a  rule  for  correct  speech  may  be  impressed. 

If  there  be  not  time  enough  for  this  oral  work,  much  good 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  these  pictures  during  the 
study-time. 

Beginners,  able  to  spell  but  few  words,  will  work  with  great  ^ 
enthusiasm  at  their  desks,  making  with  the  alphabet  cards  used 
in  this  grade,  the  names  of  the  different  objects  recognized. 
True,  the  spelling  is  often  ludicrous,  but  it  becomes  beautiful 
when  behind  it  all  is  seen  the  child- mind  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  of  original  creation. 

While  the  teacher  passes  rapidly  from  one  desk  to  another, 
praising  this  one  and  that  for  the  number  of  words  made,  some 
corrections  can  also  be  made  in  the  spelling,  and  these  are  strongly 
impressod  in  this  way.     The  little  ones  are  eager  to  know  how 
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to  spell  the  names  of  the  objects  correctly  for  the  next  time  they 
may  have  the  pictures,  and  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  many  ways 
to  find  out  and  remember.  Their  eyes  brighten  when  they  see 
the  pictures  coming.     It  is  no  task  to  do  this  work. 

When  the  word-making  becomes  an  old  story,  they  may  be 
told  to  tell  with  their  cards  what  is  being  done  in  the  picture; 
and  one  will  be  surprised  day  after  day  with  the  large  statements 
they  try  to  make.  If  capital  letters  are  introduced  into  their 
little  boxes  they  may  be  taught  to  begin  each  new  thing  they 
wish  to  tell  with  a  large  letter,  and  they  can  easily  be  taught  to 
use  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  statement. 

For  the  Second  grade  the  picture-work  may  be  commcDced 
as  given  above ;  but  after  the  oral  work  is  done  it  should  be  ^^ 
produced  in  writing  and  carefully  inspected.  Now  is  the  tiaie 
to  impress  capitalization,  and  the  easiest  form  of  punctuation. 

It  is  often  desirable  in  this  grade  that  all  the  pupils  should 
have  the  same  subject  for  thought  and  conversation.  To  ac- 
complish this,  have  several  copies  of  the  same  small  picture; 
pass  them  to  one  row  of  pupils ;  have  them  hold  the  pictures  long 
enough  to  see  what  they  would  wish  to  talk  about  as  being  the 
most  prominent  object.  Then  pass  them  across  the  room  in  this 
way,  the  pupils  having  time  by  this  means  to  prepare  their  state- 
ments in  good  form. 

They  may  compare  different  statements  and  pass  judgment; 
criticising  favorably  and  unfavorably. 

Around  this  description  of  the  most  prominent  object  may  be 
grouped  the  statements  that  belong  to  the  rest  of  the  picture, 
which  may  be  obtained  the  next  time  the  pictures  are  passed. 

After  the  description  of  the  picture,  the  children  are  encour- 
aged to  use  the  imagination  and  construct  a  story  for  which  the 
picture  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

They  may  be  told  to  do  much  of  this  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  other  pupils,  and  criticisms  are  withheld  as  to  results,  except 
in  actual  errors  of  speech.  Isabel  King, 

Cn'fic  Teacher  in  Indianapolis  Training  SchttH, 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


[From  the  Litter- Book  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.'] 


DIVISION  OF  REVENUES  WHEN  A  TOWN  IS  INCORPORATED. 

[Letter-Book  G.  229.]  It  is  the  duty  of  the  town  trustees  as  soon 
as  possible  after  incorporation  to  appoint  school  trustees,  who  shall 
have  the  sole  management  of  the  schools  of  the  town.  From  the 
time  of  their  appointment,  the  township  trustee's  control  of  such 
schools  ceases,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  pay  over  to  the  town  school 
trustees  all  moneys  in  his  hands  which  would  have  been  used  by 
him,  had  the  town  not  been  incorporated,  for  the  benefit  of  the  chil- 
dren residing  therein.  He  should  arrange  with  the  town  school 
trustees  a  satisfactory  way  of  determining  the  amount  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  For  this  purpose,  a  special  enumeration  of  the  children 
may  be  necessary. 

INCORPORATION  OF  A  TOWN  AFTER  THE  LEVY  OF  TAXES  FOR  SCHOOL 

PURPOSES. 

[G.  317.]  You  say  that  the  trustee  of  Smith  township  made  cer- 
tain levies  for  school  purposes ;  that  afterward,  and  before  the  taxes 
were  paid,  the  town  of  Churubusco  in  said  township  became  incor- 
porated, and  that  the  trustees  of  the  town  now  demand  a  share  of 
the  local  tuition  and  special  school  revenue,  which  you  have  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  township  trustee.  You  do  not  state  whether 
the  people  of  Cherubusco  paid  the  local  tuition  and  special  school 
taxes  which,  previous  to  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  were  levied 
upon  them  by  the  township  trustee. 

The  Attorney -General  can  find  no  statute  or  decision  on  the  legal 
effect  of  the  incorporation  of  a  town  upon  taxes  already  levied  by 
the  township — whether  it  suspends  such  levies  or  not.  But  if,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  taxes  levied  by  the  township  trustee  previous  to 
incorporation  were  paid  by  the  people  of  the  town  after  its  incorpo- 
ration, I  think  the  town  school  trustees  are  equitably  entitled  to  de- 
mand the  amount  of  such  taxes  that  was  collected  from  the  people 
of  the  town. 

ADOPTION  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  REQUIRES  UNANIMOUS  VOTE. 

[G.  294. [  The  law  ob  this  subject  is,  '*  No  text-book  hereafter 
adopted  by  the  county  board  shall  be  changed  within  six  years  from 
.the  date  of  such  adoption  ,except  by  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  such  board.*' 

Now,  strictly,  the  change  of  text-books  is  not  completed  till  a  sub- 
stitute is  adopted  for  the  one  discarded. 
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I  must,  therefore,  decide  that  the  unanimity  of  the  board  mast  be 
secured  throughout  all  the  proceedings  of  the  change.  Properly, 
the  question  ought  to  be  put  in  such  a  form  that  it  can  be  decided 
by  voting  once ;  as,  for  example — 

"  Resolved^  That  — *s  Readers  be  substituted  for 's." 

But  if  the  question  should  be  divided,  each  part  of  it  must  be  car- 
ried by  a  unanimous  vote. 

WITHHOLDING  PART  OP  TEACHER*S  WAGES. 

[G.  31  I.J  The  language  of  th^  law  seems  to  be  imperative  that 
the  truf  tees  shall  retain  25  per  cent,  of  a  teacher's  wages  till  the  re- 
port, prescribed  in  section  4447  Revised  Statutes,  is  made. 

One  of  my  predecessors  was  of  opinion  that  to  withhold  25  per 
cent,  of  the  wages  for  the  last  month  of  the  term  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient compliance  with  the  law.     I  assent  to  that  opinion. 

John  W.  Holcombe, 

June  15,  1883.  Suft  Public  Jnsiructm. 


EDITORIAL. 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  1 1  in  three  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  pleisc 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

Does  your  subscription  to  the  Journal  expire  with  this  issue  ?  H 
so  renew  at  once,  that  there  may  be  no  break  in  your  file. 


Teachers  will  be  interested  in  reading  the  article  by  J.  F.  Richard, 
entitled  "  Buckeye  vs,  Hoosier."  The  same  article  appears  in  tbe 
Ohio  Monthly  this  month.  The  comparison  is  certainly  crediuWe 
to  the  Hoosier. 

The  friends  of  Asbury  University  are  making  a  vigorous  effort  to 
raise  the  required  amount  in  order  to  secure  Mr.  De  Pauw*s  magnif- 
icent gift  of  $300,000,  which  is  simply  a  starter,  to  be  followed  by  1 
a  large  bequest.  The  time  is  up  August  ist  It  can't  be  true  that 
the  friends  of  the  college  will  let  this  once-in-an-age  o|»portunity  slip 
through  their  fingers. 
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"Michigan  Compulsory  Temperance  Education  Law/* — The 
Michigan  Legislature,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  has  passed  a 
law  requiring  teachers  applying  for  license  to  be  examined  "  in  phys- 
iology and  hygiene,  with  particular  reference  to  the  effects  of  alco- 
holic drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.** 
There  will  be  a  keen  pursuit  of  the  study  of  temperance  physiology 
and  hygiene  during  the  months  to  come,  among  the  14,000  public 
school  teachers  of  the  Wolverine  State,  and  the  more  than  28,000 
new  applicants  for  their  places,  who  will  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
summer  and  fall  examinations. 

Practical  Education. — Governor  Butler,  in  his  speech  at  the 
centennial  celebration  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  recently  held, 
took  occasion  to  repeat  what  he  has  before  said,  viz :  "  That  practical 
knowledge  for,  practical  men  of  business  was  more  essential  than 
the  classics,  which  are  soon  forgotten.  The  engineer  and  the  me- 
chanic are  more  essential  to  the  world*s  progress  than  the  scholar ; 
for  to-day  the  engineer  has  his  hand  upon  the  throttle  of  the  uni- 
verse.** President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  who  followed  Gov.  Butler, 
indirectly  answered  him  .by  saying:  "The  most  to  be  learned  here 
beyond  all  science  is  the  eternal  worth  of  character.  You  learn  to 
cultivate  the  mind  and  the  heart.  Things  that  are  learned  here  are 
far  superior  to  things  mechanical ;  they  are  hope  and  fear  and  rev- 
erence. These  endowments  are  superior  to  anything  mechanical  in 
this  world.*  • 


OLD  SHOES. 

How  much  a  man  is  like  old  shoes ! 

For  instance  :     Both  a  soul  may  lose ; 

Both  have  been  tanned ;  both  are  made  tight 

By  cobblers ;  both  get  left  and  right ; 

Both  need  a  mate  to  be  complete. 

And  both  are  made  to  go  on  feet. 

They  both  need  heeling,  oft  are  soled. 

And  both  in  time  turn  all  to  mould. 

With  shoes  the  last  is  first ;  with  men 

The  first  shall  be  the  last ;  and  when 

The  shoes  weir  out  they're  mended  new ; 

When  men  wear  out  they're  men-dead  too. 

They  both  are  trod  upon,  and  both 

Will  tread  on  others,  nothing  loath. 

Both  have  their  ties  and  both  incline 

When  polished  in  the  world  to  shine ; 

And  both  peg  out — and  would  you  choose 

To  be  a  man  or  be  his  shoes  ?  [CArcagv  Tribune. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  MAY. 


Reading. — i.    Name  three  things  essential  to  the  correct  reading 
of  a  sentence.  3  pts,  3i  each. 

2.  What  exercises  constitute  a  good  drill  in  articulation  ?        10 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  natural  key  or  pitch  in  reading  ?  What 
is  its  importance  in  oral  reading  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

4.  What  means  would  you  use  to  break  up  a  monotonous  tone  in 
reading  ?  10 

5.  Write  five  questions  which  you  would  ask  to  prepare  a  class  to 
read  the  stanza : 

"I  wish  I  were  a  reindeer. 
To  gallop  o*er  the  snow ; 
Over  fleecy  Lapland  drear, 
So  merrily  Vd  go."  5  pts,  10  each. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Will  multiplying  quarts  by  2  produce  pints? 
Why?  *  *  5.5- 

2.  Write  the  figures,  three  hundred' seventy-five  hundred-mil- 
lionths ;  three  hundred,  and  seventy-five  hundred-millionths.    5.  S* 

3.  Find  the  value  of  (25  —  16)  A  X  (12*  —  8*  X  8).  5. 5- 

4.  Show  that  multiplying  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  the  same 
number,  and  dividing  both  terms  of  the  result  by  the  same  number 
(a  different  one  from  the  multiplier)  does  not  change  the  value  of 
the  original  fraction.  5,  >• 

5.  Divide  the  product  ofi2X25X65by  the  product  of  6  X  5 
X  13  X  2,  by  cancellation,  and  explain  the  work.  $•  5 

6.  Two  vessels  sailed  ai  noon  from  different  ports  toward  each 
other;  when  they  met,  the  clocks,  which  had  just  been  corrected, 
showed  in  one  a  gain  of  20  minutes,  and  in  the  other  a  loss  of  :o 
minutes ;  how  many  degrees  of  latitude  apart  were  the  ports  ?    $,  >• 

7.  At  what  ffc  of  par  must  I  buy  a  6  ^  stock,  to  realize  a  9  9^  in* 
come  ?  *       5-  5- 

8.  Extract  the  square  root  of  3JI.  5»  5- 

9.  If  i  bushels  of  oats  will  keep  4  horses  ^  of  a  day,  how  many 
horses  will  9  bushels  keep  |  days  ?  5>  >• 

10.  If  a  cube  whose  edge  is  i  inch  weighs  i  oz.,  what  will  a  cube 
weigh  whose  edge  is  2  inches  ?  5>  5* 

Orthography. — i.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  vocal  and 
sub-vocal  ?    Write  5  of  each.  3  pts,  6,  2. 2. 

2.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  diphthong  and  a  digraph? 
Illustrate  each  by  two  words.  2  pts,  6, 4' 
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3.  Define  orthoepy  and  orthography.  2  pts,  5  each. 

4.  Syllabify  and  accent :  Opponent,  evening,  illustrate,  dieresis, 
museum, 

5.  Write  phonetically,  indicating  the  vowel  sounds  by  a  diacriti- 
cal mark :     Eighteen,  piecemeal,  bicycle,  strychnine,  Wednesday, 

6.  Spell  ten  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent.      10  pts,  5  ea. 

Theory  of  Teaching. — i.  Why  is  all  intellectual  effort  weak 
while  experiencing  intense  feeling  ? 

2.  What  are  the  physical  conditions  that  are  essential  to  energetic 
mental  activity  ? 

3.  Why  should  not  fear  be  employed  as  a  motive  to  induce  pupils 
to  study  ? 

4.  In  what  does  abstract  knowledge  differ  from  concrete  ? 

5.  What  is  tact .? 

NoTB. — The  superintendent  is  advised  to  give  credit  to  the  applicant  tor  the  intelli- 
gence manifested  by  his  answers  rather  than  for  their  conformity  with  his  own  notions 
of  their  correctness. 

Grammar. — i.  Define  a  noun.  Name  the  different  kinds  of 
nouns.     Define  each.  3«  3>  4* 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  common  noun  made  proper  by 
its  use. 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  that  used  as  a  relative  pronoun  ; 
a  sentence  containing  whom  used  as  a  relative  pronoun.  5,  3. 

4.  Write  a  declension  of  the  noun  man, 

5.  What  is  conjugation  ?  Give  a  conjugation  of  the  verb  write 
in  the  subj'unctive  mode,  passive  voice.  5,  5. 

6.  Give  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  teach  in  the  potential  mode, 
present  perfect  tense,  active  voice. 

7.  Correct  the  following  sentence  and  give  reason  for  correction  : 
This  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  battles  that  ever  have  or  will  be 
fought. 

8.  Analyze  the  following  sentence :  That  man  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  a  right-handed  animal,  is  beyond  dispute. 

9.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  above  sentence.  3,  3,  4. 

10.  Punctuate  the  following  sentence  :  How  should  all  the  appa- 
ratus of  heaven  and  earth  from  the  farthest  firmament  to  the  tender 
bosom  of  the  mother  who  nourished  us  make  poetry  for  a  mind  that 
has  no  movements  of  awe  and  tenderness  no  sense  of  fellowship 
which  thrills  from  the  near  to  the  distant  and  back  again  from  the 
distant  to  the  near. 

Geography. — i.    What  are  the  two  motions  of  the  earth  ?    What 

division  of  time  is  marked  by  each  ?  55. 

2     Define  a  lake.    Define  climate.  5,  5. 
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3.  Describe  the  soil  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  5,  S- 

4.  Name  and  give  the  capital  of  each  of  the  Pacific  States.    S«  S* 

5.  Name  the  chief  exports  of  the  Guianas ;  of  Venezuela.      S>  S- 

6.  Where  do  the  principal  rivers  in  High  Europe  rise  ?    Name 
the  main  stream  of  each  slope.  S*  S- 

7.  Locate  Egypt  and  name  two  of  its  productions.  S*  5* 

8.  Describe  the  surface  of  Australia.    Its  climate.  $•  S* 

9.  Name  four  principal  rivers  of  Indiana.     What  and  where  is 
the  capital  ?  S*  S* 

10.  What  river  crosses  the  province  of  Quebec  ?    Where  is  To- 
ronto ?  S>  S* 

Penmanship. — i.    What  is  a  principle  ?    What  is  an  element? 

2.  Name  and  describe  the  five  elements. 

3.  Describe  the  three  prineiples  used  in  forming  capital  letters. 
In  what  letters  does  the  seventh  principle  (        )  occur  ? 

4.  Analyze  C,  //,  c,  k,  I. 

5.  Name  and  describe  the  position,  for  writing,  which  you  prefer. 

6.  "  *Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer  time, 

An  evening  calm  and  cool, 
When  four  and  twenty  boys 

Came  bounding  out  of  school. 
There  were  some  that  ran  and  some  that  leaped 

Like  troutlets  in  a  pool.*' 

Note, — Copy  with  ink.    Mark  from  one  to  fifty,  according  to  merit. 

U.  S.  History. — i.    What  is  the  relation  of  the  newspaper  to 
history  ?  w 

2.  What  was  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  1852?  10 

3.  a  What  led  to  the  settlement  of  California  ?     b  In  what  year? 

a,  7 ;  b,  3- 

4.  a  Who  was  the  first  Republican  candidate  for   President? 

b  In  what  year  ?  a,  6 ;  b,  4* 

5.  What  immediately  led  to  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States? 

10 

6.  Name  five  prominent  American  prose  writers,  now  dead. 

5  pis,  2  each. 

7.  Describe  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  July,  1863.  10 

8.  Of  what  political  parties  were  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Thos. 
Jefferson  leaders  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

9.  Which  is  the  oldest  college  in  the  country  ?   What  is  the  origin 
of  its  name?  2  pts,  5  each. 

10.  What  are  the  chief  advantages  of  a  good  knowledge  of  Amer* 
ican  history  ?  10 

NoTB.— No  answer  to  exceed  ten  lines. 
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Physiology. — i.    Name  and  locate  the  bones  in  the  foreann. 

2.  How  are  the  bones  nourished  ? 

3.  What  is  nutrition  ? 

4     What  is  assimilation  ? 

5.  Name  the  principal  centers  of  nervous  action. 

6.  What  are  the  different  nerve  activities  that  cause  the  beating 
of  the  heart  ? 

7.  What  are  the  voluntary  muscles  ? 

8.  What  is  reflex  action  ? 

9.  What  is  the  function  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart  ? 

10.    Where  is  the  gray  matter  situated  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  JUNE. 

Reading. — 1.  The  actor  or  the  elocutionist,  by  gestures  and  by 
change  of  position  or  of  features,  has  specially  in  view  the  object  of 
bringing  out  the  sentiment  or  feeling  in  a  selection.  He  aims  largely 
to  play  upon  the  imagination  or  upon  the  emotional  nature  of  his 
hearers,  and  more  attention  is  given  to  the  effect  of  the  thought  than 
to  the  expression  or  full  conception  of  the  thought.  Reading  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  of  gesture,  and  which  is  specially  designed 
to  suggest  pathos,  is  usually  termed  emotional  reading.  It  is  a  sort 
of  medium  between  simple  elocution  and  didactic  reading. — the  ob- 
ject in  the  latter  being  to  make  clearly  manifest  and  distinctly  com- 
prehended the  thought  contained  in  the  language,  irrespective  of  any 
effect  the  expression  of  that  thought  might  produce.  Didactic  read- 
ing is  cold  and  logical,  emotional  reading  is  warm  and  sympathetic. 

2.  "  Emphasis  is  in  speech  what  coloring  is  in  painting.  It  ad- 
mits of  all  possible  degrees,  and  must,  to  indicate  a  particular  degree 
of  distinction,  be  more  or  less  intense,  according  to  the  groundwork 
or  current  melody  of  the  discourse.*'  It  may  be  indicated  by  an  ab- 
rupt pause  before  or  after  a  word,  by  lowering  the  voice  in  uttering 
the  emphatic  word  or  words,  by  a  specially  strong  and  vigorous  ut- 
terance, by  increasing  the  rapidity  of  one's  speech,  or  by  changing 
the  quality  of  the  voice  from  the  pure  or  orotund  to  the  aspirate  or 
guttural,  etc. 

3.  Pitch  and  force  of  the  voice  are  entirely  distinct,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  they  be  not  confounded.  The  former  has  reference  to 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  tones,  the  latter  to  their  strength  or 
power.  Pitch  is  determined  by  the  highness  or  lowness  of  the  voice 
as  compared  with  that  which  is  natural ;  force  is  determined  by  the 
strength  or  gentleness  of  the  voice  as  compared  with  that  commonly 
used  in  reading  or  speaking. 

Rate  has  reference  to  the  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  words 
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are  sounded,  and  is  determined  by  the  increase  or  decrease  from  the 
ordinary  conversational  tone. 

5.  "All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom, 

The  sun  himself  must  die. 
Before  the  mortal  shall  assume 
Its  immortality. 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep, 
That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 
Adown  the  gulf  of  time. 
1  saw  the  last  of  human  mold, 
That  shall  creation's  death  behold, 
As  Adam  saw  her  prime." 

From  what  poem  is  the  stanza  taken  ?  What  figurative  or  imagi- 
native expressions  in  the  first  four  lines  ?  Explain  the  first.  How 
can  the  sun  "  die  **  ?  Distinction  between  "  mortality  **  and  "  immor- 
tality "  ?  What,  now,  is  the  meaning  of  these  four  lines  ?  Can  any 
member  of  the  class  express  the  same  thought  in  good  prose  and 
without  figures  ?  Why  are  figurative  expressions  generally  used  in 
writing  upon  these  subjects  ? 

How  car\  a  person  "  see  in  his  sleep  '*  ?  Give  other  figures  corres- 
ponding to  "gulf  of  time."  Will  the  sun  and  creation  "  die"  in  the 
same  way  ?    Meaning  of  the  last  line  ?    Etc.,  etc. 

Physiology. — 3.  By  continually  doing  a  certain  thing  in  tbe 
same  way,  one  acquires  a  Aadit  that  is  more  easily  yielded  to  than 
avoided,  and  a  feeling  that  to  perform  the  act  in  any  other  way  is 
wrong.  The  thing  that  is  habitual  becomes  more  easily  done,  and 
from  practice  also  more  perfectly  done.  That  which  is  done  spas- 
modically is  usually  done  awkwardly  and  imperfectly.  Hence  it  is 
better,  either  in  penmanship  or  in  any  other  mechanical  operation, 
to  train  the  child  properly  from  the  first. 

5.  There  are  three  pairs  of  large  glands — the  parotid,  the  sub- 
maxillary, and  the  sub-lingual — and  numerous  small  ones  that  fur- 
nish saliva  to  the  mouth,  The  parotid  glands  lie  one  in  front  of  each 
ear,  and  are  emptied  of  the  saliva  which  they  secrete  by  Stetms 
duct,  a  small  tube  opening  opposite  the  second  upper  molar  tooth. 
Saliva  moistens  the  food,  assists  in  mastication  and  swallowing,  J 
brings  out  the  savors,  and  its  ingredient,  known  as  ptyaJin,  changes 
two  thousand  times  its  own  bulk  of  starch  into  grape  sugar.  Its  ac- 
tion is  stopped  by  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  It  has  about  993 
parts  water,  out  of  1000  parts. 

6.  Because  the  nervous  energy  is  largely  exhausted,  and  the  sys- 
tem is  not  in  a  condition  to  accomplish  a  thorough  digestion. 

7.  (See  answer  to  question  9,  June  No.) 
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Geography. — i.  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick,  and  (2uebcc. 
Ottawa,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  is  the  capital. 

2.  Central  America  lies  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  It  is  divided  into  five  independent  republics,  namely  ' 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica. 

3.  The  Bahama  Islands,  the  Greater  Antilles,  and  the  Lesser 
Antilles.    Sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  etc. 

4.  Atlanta  is  the  capital  of  Georgia ;  Boston  of  Massachusetts  ; 
Concord  of  New  Hampshire ;  Montgomery  of  Alabama ;  Augusta 
of  Maine. 

5.  Ninety  degrees.     Sixty-six  and  one-half  degrees. 

6.  Heat  and  moisture.    On  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  climate. 

7.  As  we  leave  the  tropics  going  north  the  vegetation  becomes 
less  luxuriant. 

8.  The  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  in  north-eastern  part  of  Europe  ; 
Spanish  Peninsula,  in  the  south-western  part;  the  Italian  Peninsula, 
in  the  south  ;  Turkish  Peninsula,  in  the  south ;  Crimea,  west  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof. 

9.  For  most  part  it  is  very  level.  The  only  mountainous  section 
is  between  the  Azof  and  Caspian  Seas. 

10.  The  Malay  race  occupy  the  great  archipelago  between  Asia 
and  Australia. 

Penmanship. — i.  The  height  of  small  i  is  commonly  taken  as 
theoinit  of  measure  for  the  height  of  letters.  The  horizon  distance 
between  the  two  straight  lines  in  the  letter  u  is  the  measure  of  width. 

2.  A  slant  of  52®  is  called  the  main  slant.  It  is  the  downward 
stroke  in  the  written  letters.  The  connecting  slant  is  a  slant  of  30°, 
and  is  generally  formed  by  the  upward  movement  of  the  pen  in  con- 
necting principles  and  letters. 

3.  The  base  line  is  the  level  line,  real  or  imaginary,  on  which  the 
letters  are  written.  The  head  line  is  the  horizontal  line,  real  or  im- 
aginary, to  which  the  shortest  letters  extend. 

4.  b,f^  A,  k^  /.  Finger  movement;  fore-arm  movement;  whole- 
arm  movement ;  combined  fore-arm  and  finger  movement. 

5.  The  pen  should  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  first  and 
second  fingers,  so  that  the  holder  will  rest  against  the  second  finger 
at  the  root  of  the  nail,  and  cross  the  first  finger  just  forward  of  the 
knuckle  joint,  the  end  of  the  finger  dropping  down  on  it. 

Place  the  inner  corner  of  the  thumb  against  the  left  side  of  the 
pen-holder  opposite  the  lower  joint  of  the  forefinger,  the  thumb  and 
fingers  bending  outward  from  the  holder.  The  third  and  fourth  fin- 
gers should  be  brought  under  the  hand,  forming  the  hand-rest,  and 
should  rest  on  the  corners  of  the  nails,  so  as  to  slide  easily  on  the 
paper.    While  writing,  the  back  of  the  hand  should  be  up ;  the  pen- 
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holder  should  point  over  the  right  shoulder ;  the  face  of  the  peo 
should  be  turned  toward  the  paper. 

Arithmetic. — i.  The  denominator  of  a  fraction  shows  the 
number  of  parts  into  which  the  unit  is  divided ;  dividing  the  denom- 
inator enlarges  the  size  of  each  of  these  parts,  and  therefore  the  pait 
of  the  unit  taken  is  of  greater  value. 

2.  I^f  =  f .  Dividing  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  1 1 1  docs  noi 
change  their  relation,  and  therefore  does  not  change  the  value  of  tlie 
fraction. 

3.  df.  f  of  J  of  t  =  J. 

b.  If  8  =  S  Qf  a  number,  4  =  J  of  it,  and  f  =  4  X  3  =  >2* 

4.  a,  5  lbs.  avoird.  =  7,000  grs.  X  5  =  3S»ooo  gfrs. 

b.  As  5760  grs  =  I  lb.  apoth.,  35,ocx)  grs  will  =  6^4*,  lbs.apoth. 

c.  He  therefore  gains  i^^  lbs.  at  $\  per  lb.,  or  $1.07}}. 

5.  300-33  X  3-33  =  1000  0989. 

6.  <i.  40  X  300  X  10  =  120000. 
b.  120000  X  tJS  =  132000. 
t'.  36  X  300  =  10800. 

d.  132000  -s-  10800  =  I2i.  Ans.  12 J  cents. 

7.  As  the  edges  of  cubes  are  to  each  other  as  the  cube  roots  of 
their  solid  contents,  the  edge  of  the  smaller  cube  will  be  one-fourth 
that  of  the  larger,  or  6  inches. 

8.  a    In  the  original  distribution,  A,  B,  C  receive  in  the  propor- 

tion of  i.  i,  i,  or  I?,  if,  \}. 

b,  C's  share  must  be  divided  in  the  same  relative  proportion 

as  the  original  shares ;  therefore, 

c,  A  receives  |§  of  ^10.000,  or  $5714!?,  and  B  J|.  or  $4285^. 
91     7  gals,  at  67  cents  =  469 

5        "      48     "      =240 

12        *'  cost  709 

709  -f-  291,  (profit)  =  1000 

1000  -r-  50  =  20,  the  number  of  gals,  the  mixture  must  measorc 

20  gals.  —  12  gals.  =  8  gals.,  the  water  added. 

10.  60 

8 


:  j^^:  :  15  :  7J.    Ans. 


Grammar. — t.     We  is  a  pronoun;  +  is  the  sign  of  addition. 

6.  An  adjective  expresses  an  attribute  of  a  subject;  an  adverb 
expresses  a  modification  of  an  attribute. 

7.  The  noun  represents  the  agent,  and  the  verb  expresses  the 
action. 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  name  of  each  boy  in  this  room  ? 
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MISCELLANY. 


NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  THE  COUNTY  SUPERIN 
TENDENTS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTIES, 

EUcUd  June  4ih,  i88j,  for  the    Term  of  Two  Years. 


Counties.  NAMES.  Addresses. 

Adams *J  F.  Show Decatur. 

Allen Jeremiah  Hillegasb Fort  Wayne. 

Bartholomew.  . .  .*W.  T.  Hacker Columbus. 

Benton B.  F.  Johnson Fowler. 

Blackford Lewis  Willmar Hartford  City. 

Boone *M.  LaFoUette Lebanon. 

Brown Simon  P.  Neidigh  Nashville. 

Carroll *B.  W.  Everman Delphi. 

Cass  ...      *D.  D.  Fickle Logansport. 

Clark *John  P.  Carr Charlestown. 

Clay John  W.  Stewart Brazil. 

Ginton Wm.  H.  Mushlitz Frankfort. 

Crawford *Edwin  J.  Bye Milltown. 

Daviess *Samuel  B.  Boyd Washington, 

Dearborr- Harvey  B.  Hill  Aurora. 

Decatur John  H.  Bobbit    Greensburg. 

DeKalb *C.  M.  Merica Garrett. 

Delawari •John  O.  Lewelleii Muncie. 

Dubois Andrew  M.  Sweeney Jasper. 

Elkhart Piebe  Swart Goshen. 

Fayette Josiah  S.  Gamble ConnersviHe. 

Floyd ♦C.  R.  McBride  • New  Albany. 

Fountaii    *Jas.  Bingham Vcedersburg. 

Franklin Michael  A  Mesi Brookville. 

Fulton Wm.  J.  Williams Rochester. 

Gibson. Henry  A.  Yeager Princeton. 

Grant George  A.  Osborn Marion. 

Greene Samuel  W.  Axtell Bloomfield. 

Hamilton A.  H.  Morris NoblesviUe. 

Hancock R.  A.  Smith Greenfield. 

Harrison Daniel  F.  Lemmon Corydon. 

Hendrickk *A.  E.  Rogers Clayton. 

Henr) *W.  R.  Wilson New  Castle. 

Howard John  W.  Barnet Kokomo. 

Huntington Edwd.  A.  McNali) Huntington. 

Jackson Jamas  B.  Hamilton Brownstown. 
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Jasper *D .  M.  Nelson Rensselaer. 

Jay Wm.  J.  Houck Portland. 

Jefferson O.  £.  Arbuckle Madison. 

Jennings *Samuel  Conboy Vernon. 

Johnson *M.  F.  RickofF. Nineveh. 

Knox *W  .H.  Pemington Vincenncs. 

Kosciusko  .• Samuel  D.  Anglin Warsaw. 

LaGrange Enoch  G.  Machan LaGrange. 

Lake Frank  E.  Cooper Crown  Point 

LaPorte Warren  A.  Hosmer LaPorte. 

Lawrence ^D.  N.  Ellison Leesville. 

Madison Wm.  M.  Croan Anderson. 

Marion Lea  P.  Harlan Indianapolis. 

Marshall Thomas  Shakes Plymouth. 

Martin *Kinsey  F.  Cornweli Shoals. 

Miami Walter  C.  Bailey Peru. 

Monroe John  M.  McGee Bloomington. 

Montgomery *J.  M,  Cantley Crawfordsvillc. 

Morgan E.W.  Paxson Martinsyille. 

Newton Wm.  H.  Hershman Kentland. 

Noble *W.  P.  Denney Albion. 

Ohio *R.  E.  Woods Hartford. 

Orange •  Geo.  W.  Faucett Orangevillc. 

Owen Oliver  P.  McAuley Spencer. 

Parke Wm.  H.  Elson Rockville. 

Perry. Israel  L.  Whitehead Rome. 

Pike *John  Whitman Winslow. 

Porter ^Homer  Porter Valparaiso. 

Posey James  Kilroy Mount  Vernon. 

Pulaski W.  E.  Netherton Winamac. 

Putnam Leonidas  E.  Smedley Greencasde. 

Randolph , .  *H.  W.  Bowers Winchester. 

Ripley *Geo.  W.  Young Napoleon. 

Rush J.  L.  Shauck Rushville. 

Scott Jas.  H.  McCuUough Scottsburg. 

Shelby ♦Douglass  Dobbins Shclbyvillc. 

Spencer •J.  W.  Nourse Rockport. 

Starke *Henry  C.  Rogers Knox. 

Steuben *R.  V.  Carlin Angola. 

St.  Joseph Calvin  Moon South  Bend. 

Sullivan Jas.  A.  Marlow Sullivan. 

Switzerland Jas.  R.  Hart Vevay, 

Tippecanoe Wm.  H.  Caulkins LaFayette. 

Tipton '^Frank  B.  Crockett Sharpsville. 
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Union C.  W.  Osborn College  Corner. 

Vanderburgh *E.  D.  McAvoy Evansville. 

Vermillion *A.  J.  Johnson Newport. 

Vigo *John  S.  Vanclcare Terre  Haute. 

Wabash Harvey  A.  Hutchins Wabash. 

Warren ^^-  ^^Sv tton  (  Contested Williamsport. 

Warrick Wm.  W.  Fuller Boonville. 

Washington *W.  C.  Snyder Salem. 

Wayne John  C.  Macpherson Richmond. 

Wells Wm.  H.  Ernst Bluffton. 

White Wm.  Guthrie Monticello. 

Whitley Jos.  W.  Adair Columbia  City. 

^  New  Supts. 


A  TRIP  TO  KANSAS. 


As  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  own  land  in  Kansas,  and  a 
great  many  more  ought  to,  the  writer  will  give  a  brief  account  of  a 
recent  visit  he  made  to  that  sunny  land. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Neosho  Valley  Press  Association  an 
invitation  was  extended  to  several  of  the  editors  of  Indiana  to  attend 
their  annual  meeting  at  Chanute,  Kan. 

Wishing  to  travel  by  the  best  and  most  reliable  roads,  tickets  were 
secured  to  Kansas  City  via  The  Indiana,  Bloomington  &  Western, 
and  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  From  this  point  the  Kansas  City,  Law- 
rence &  Southern  Kansas  was  taken.  The  road  passes  through  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  fertile  part  of  Kansas,  terminating  at  Harper, 
303  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

During  the  meeting,  the  Press  Association  and  all  invited  visitors 
were  the  guests  of  Chanute  and  its  hospitable  citizens.  The  conven- 
tion closed  with  an  amateur  play,  a  banquet,  and  a  ball,  tendered 
by  the  citizens.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  K.  C,  L.  &  S.  K. 
R*y,  through  S.  B.  Hymes,  the  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  tendered  the  asso- 
ciation and  invited  guests  a  free  excursion  to  the  end  of  the  road. 
The  entire  trip  was  a  kind  of  ovation.  At  Harper,  the  citizens  met 
the  company  with  a  band  of  music  and  spread  a  bountiful  dinner 
in  a  public  hall.  The  Mayor  made  a  welcoming  address,  etc.  Free 
carriages  were  provided  to  enable  the  "foreigners"  to  see  the  coun- 
try round  about.  At  Wellington,  where  the  night  was  spent,  the 
people  gave  free  entertainment,  a  grand  reception  in  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  commodious  opera  house,  a  banquet,  a  ball,  and  free  carri- 
ages. At  Independence  the  party  enjoyed  a  free  dinner  and  free 
carriages.  At  Humbolt  free  carriages  again,  to  see  the  country,  and 
a  free  supper  set  in  the  public  park.    Considering  the  fact  that  the 
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company  numbered  about  125,  this  hospitality  is  seldom  if  ever 
equalled. 

The  limited  space  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  forbids  the  nam- 
ing of  all  the  persons  and  places  that  deserve  special  mentioo. 
Gen.  Pass.  Agent  Hymes,  of  Kansas  City,  accompanied  the  excur- 
sion in  person,  and  did  all  he  could  to  make  it  enjoyable.  Heie- 
ceived  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  entire  party.  The  President  of 
the  Association,  Gen.  J.  H.  Rice,  was  also  indefatigable,  and  will  noi 
be  forgotten. 

The  writer  had  read  glowing  accounts  of  the  beauty  and  feitilit\ 

of  Kansas,  but  had  uniformly  deducted  about  one>half  for well, 

aberration  of  judgment.  He  now  finds  himself  In  the  condition 
attributed  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Kansas  is  about  400  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  200  from  north  to  south.  The  eastern  half  is  per- 
haps unsurpassed  by  any  other  2oo-mile-square  tract  in  the  United 
States,  for  beauty  and  fertility.  Much  of  this  rich  land,  within  easy 
reach  of  railroads,  can  yet  be  bought  at  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre. 
Morf  anon. 


PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY. 


This  academy,  located  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  on  June  21st  celebrated 
its  first  centennial.  This  is  the  celebrated  preparatory  school  in  this 
country.  Founded  in  the  same  year  in  which  Cornwallis  surrendered 
it  is  co-extant  with  the  republic,  and  is  properly  denominated  the 
Rugby  of  New  England.  Its  chief  work  has  been  to  fit  students  for 
Harvard  and  Yale.  It  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the  education  of 
many  of  the  brightest  minds  of  this  country.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  them  :  George  Bancroft,  Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett, 
Lewis  Cass,  John  P.  Hale,  John  A.  Dix,  Jared  Sparks,  Richard  Hil- 
dreth,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  C.  W.  Eliott,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  etc 

Nearly  a  thousand  old  students  attended  the  centennial.  Geor]ge 
Bancroft,  the  noted  historian,  made  the  principal  address.  His 
attendance  at  the  school  was  over  seventy  years  ago.  E.  £  Hale 
read  a  poem ;  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  Gov.  Butler,  and  others 
made  speeches. 

Spiceland  Academy. — This  school  has  no  superior  in  the  suic 
for  the  grade  of  work  it  proposes  to  do — and  it  does  in  reality  a  great 
deal  more  than  many  other  schools  of  larger  pretentions.  The  late 
Clarkson  Davis  made  the  school  known  throughout  the  state  for 
thorough,  honest  work ;  and  since  his  connection  with  the  school 
ceased,  his  standard  has  been  fully  sustained.  Timothy  Wilson,  lite 
Supt.  of  Henry  county,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  school  hereafter,  asd 
its  good  name  will  not  suffer  in  his  hands. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  STATE  CONVENTION.  ^ 


The  county  superintendents  met  in  Indianapolis  June  26th,  and 
continued  in  session  two  days.  There  were  about  seventy  superin- 
tendents present — the  largest  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the 
state.  The  uniform  expression  was  to  the  effect  that  the  convention 
was  the  roost  profitable  ever  held. 

There  was  a  disposition  to  work,  and  to  devote  the  time  to  matters 
of  general  interest  rather  than  to  questions  of  only  local  bearing. 

It  Has  conceded  that  the  general  appearance  and  general  intelli- 
gence was  an  improvement  upon  any  former  convention. 

B.  F.  Johnson,  of  Benton  county,  was  president,  and  filled  the 
duties  of  the  position  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  satisfaction  to 
the  meeting.  M.  A.  Mess,  of  Franklin  county,  filled  the  laborious 
office  of  secretary,  and  gave  universal  satisfaction.  Papers  were 
read  as  follows : 

Our  Progress,  W.  H.  Ernst,  Wells  county ;  The  Duties  and  Diffi- 
culties of  a  New  Superintendent,  L.  P.  Harlan,  Marion  county ;  The 
Gradation  of  Licenses  under  the  new  Law,  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Supt.  of 
Indianapolis  spools;  What  the  Legislature  should  do  for  County 
Superintendents,  W.  J.  Houck,  Jay  county ;  Our  School  System,  by 
State  Supt.  J.  W.  Holcombe ;  The  Superintendent's  Duties  to  his 
Teachers,  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Pres.  of  the  State  Normal  School ;  Draw- 
ing in  the  Common  .Schools,  by  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity.   Other  subjects  were  discussed. 

As  much  that  was  said  and  done  was  of  special  interest  only  to 
superintendents,  and  as  the  papers  and  proceedings  are  to  be  printed 
in  full  in  pamphlet  form,  the  Journal  will  not  attempt  to  make  a  de- 
tailed report.  The  subject  that  received  most  attention,  and  the  one 
that  teachers  generally  are  most  interested  in,  was, 

THE  GRADATION  OF  LICENSES   UNDER  THE  NEW  LAW. 

The  follow  ing  was  adopted  relative  to  the  gradation  of  teachers* 
licenses  under  the  law  as  amended  in  1883  : 

A  license  for  six  months  shall  be  granted  on  a  general  average  of 
70  per  cent.,  not  falling  below  60  per  cent,  in  any  of  the  8  statutory 
^  branches,  or  in  theory  of  teaching.  (This  is  the  same  standard  as 
heretofore  fixed  by  the  association.) 

A  license  for  12  months  .on  a  general  average  of  80  per  cent.,  not 
falling  below  55  per  cent,  in  any  of  the  branches,  or  in  theory  of 
teaching,  or  in  success. 

A  license  for  twenty-four  months  on  a  general  average  of  90  per 
cent,  not  falling  below  75  per  cent,  in  any  of  the  8  branches,  or  in 
theory  of  teaching,  or  in  success. 

A  license  for  thirty-six  months  on  a  general  average  of  95  per  cent., 
4 
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not  falling  below  80  per  cent,  in  any  of  the  eight  branches,  nor  below 
90  per  cent,  in  theory  of  teaching,  or  in  success. 

Special  scale  for  teachers  in  graded  schools  of  cities  and  towns : 

No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  provision  in  b^ 
half  of  teachers  in  graded  schools  except  on  presentation  of  a  writteo 
request  from  a  town  or  city  school  board,  with  a  statement  that  said 
board  desires  to  employ  said  applicant  for  a  certain  grade  or  work 
named  or  described,  and  that  the  expediency  of  complying  with  sitdi 
requests  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  county  superintendent 
Upon  the  license  issued  to  such  applicant,  the  county  superintend- 
ent shall  state  the  grade  or  kind  of  work  for  which  such  applicant 
is  licensed. 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  in  his  paper  on  the  above  subject,  stated  what  the 
State  Board  recommended,  which  was  in  substance  what  is  given 
above,  and  was  agreed  to  by  the  convention,  and  added : 

The  changes  in  the  problem  of  issuance  and  grading  of  ceittfi- 
cates  in  the  new  law  are  important  ones,  and  may  result  in  great 
harm  to  the  school  interests,  or  be  made  the  means  of  securing  im- 
portant benefits,  as  they  may  be  judiciously  or  otherwise  applied. 
*  •  •  The  evident  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  law  was  to  alio* 
special  fitness  for  teaching  to  weigh  largely  in  determining  the  issu- 
ance of  certificates;  to- make  a  broader  distinction  than  hitherto  be- 
tween the  several  grades  of  teaching ;  to  cut  off  from  the  foot  of  the 
Hsts  many  of  the  poorest  teachers ;  to  relieve  progressive,  capable 
teachers  from  the  drudgery  of  frequent  examinations ;  to  make  for 
the  more  competent  teachers  a  standard  uniform  throughout  the  stale, 
thereby  securing  at  length  a  greater  uniformity  in  all  the  work  of  ex- 
aminations, and  finally  to  emphasize  the  value  of  professional  attain- 
ments in  our  teachers. 

The  recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Tar- 
bell said,  were  "that  licenses  for  six  and  twelve  months  be  issued 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  heretofore ;  that  licenses  for  twenty-four 
months  be  issued  to  those  gaining  an  average  of  90  per  cent,  in  tkft| 
ten  items  consisting  of  the  eight  legal  branches,  theory  and  succes^j 
and  not  falling  below  75  per  cent,  in  any  one  of  them  ;  that  license^ 
for  thirty-six  months  be  issued  for  a  general  average  of  95  per  ceoL. 
with  a  minimum  of  80  per  cent,  in  the  eight  branches,  and  of  90  pcf^ 
cent,  in  theory  and  success. 

We  ought,  at  least,  to  hold  before  the  teachers  their  obligations  t« 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  best  thoughts  upon  their 
sion.    Some  knowledge  of  the  human  mind ;  some  idea  of  its 
ooment  through  the  successive  stages  of  school  life ;  some  idea 
how  the  several  school  studies  affect  the  mind,  and  what  pi 
are  suitable  at  one  stage  of  development  and  unsuitable  at  oth 
some  study  of  motives  and  the  means  of  affecting  them  favoi 
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some  idea  of  the  teacher's  relation  to  his  profession,  to  his  pupils, 
his  patrons,  his  superiors,  his  rights  and  obligations,  should  by  all 
means  be  insisted  upon. 

Prior  to  adjournment  the  following  officers  were  chosen  by  accla- 
mation : 

State  Supt.  John  W,  Holcombe,  President,  ex-officio, 

L  P.  Harlan,  of  Marion,  and  Charles  R.  McBride,  of  Floyd,  Vice 
Presidents. 

Michael  A.  Mess,  of  Franklin,  Secretary. 

Wm.  R.  Wilson,  of  Henry,  Treasurer.  » 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  COMMENCEMENT. 


The  State  Normal  School,  this  year,  graduated  thirty-five.  A  pe- 
culiarity of  this  school  is  that  after  a  thorough  course  in  the  mastery 
of  subjects  and  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  a  regular  diploma  is 
not  granted — only  "  a  certificate  of  graduation.'*  After  the  graduate 
has  gone  out  and  successfully  managed  and  taught  school  for  two 
years,  he  returns  and  receives  his  regular  "diploma."  Hence  the 
value  of  a  diploma  from  this  school.  Out  of  the  thirty-five  only 
eight  made  addresses  on  commencement  day.  These  addresses 
were  of  a  high  order.  Governor  Porter,  who  was  present  and  deliv  • 
ered  the  diplomas  and  certificates,  pronounced  these  equal  to  the 
best  he  had  ever  heard. 

The  attendance  of  the  alumni  was  unusually  large.  Pres.  E.  E. 
White's  address  before  them  was  highly  appreciated.  The  alumni 
banquet,  with  the  many  happy  speeches  that  followed,  was  a  fitting 
close  to  the  commencement  week. 


THE  RICHMOND  NORMAL  SCHOOL.   \/ 

The  Richmond  Normal  School  is  the  name  of  a  new  school  that 
is  to  open  in  Richmond  next  September.  The  location  is  certainly 
favorable;  the  buildings  and  grounds  (formerly  occupied  by  the 
Hicksite  Quakers)  are  commodious  and  ample,  and  the  faculty  an 
excellent  one. 

At  the  head  is  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois 
Normal  University,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  popular  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  teachers  in  the  State  Normal,  at 
ITerre  Haute.  His  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  educa- 
on,  his  familiarity  with  the  most  approved  methods,  and  his  high 
eals  of  thorough  work,  are  well  known  and  undisputed.  His  asso- 
iates  are  Jas.  B.  Reagan  and  Chas.  E.  Hodgin,  both  graduates  of 
e  State  Normal,  and  Erastus  Test,  late  principal  of  the  Plainfield 
cademy,  a  teacher  of  large  experience  and  ripe  scholarship.  This 
Corps  of  instructors  insures  a  first-class  school. 
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NORTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


An  organization  bearing  the  above  name  will  be  effected  at  Island 
Park  (Rome  City,  Ind.)  July  9th.  The  association  will  be  in  session 
during  July  loth  and  nth.  The  programme  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  J.  K.  Walts,  Logansport,  and  D.  W.  Thomas,  Wabash,  con- 
tains the  following  subjects  with  others:  i.  The  Evolution  of  the 
Public  Schools,  by  Jas.  Baldwin ;  2.  English  Instruction  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  by  E.  E.  Smith  ;  3.  Getting  a  License,  by  Wm.  Irdan. 
The  management  of  the  Assembly  has  offered  the  free  use  of  good 
rooms  for  the  meetings  and  the  freedom  of  the  grounds  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Association.    A  good  time  is  expected. 


Portland. — The  Eastern  Indiana  Normal,  at  Portland,  has  opened 
with  140  students.  This  is  certainly  a  good  beginning.  The  editor 
of  the  Portland  Sun  thinks  that  a  superintendent  of  the  Portland 
schools  should  be  employed  for  $6a  a  month.  If  such  a  sentiment 
is  common,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  this  growing  little  city.  The  public 
schools,  under  the  superintendence  of  Morgan  Caraway,  never  did 
a  better  year's  work  than  the  last.        ' 

Nashville. — The  Nashville  Normal  of  six  weeks,  conducted  by 
Prof.  J.  Fraise  Richard  and  the  county  superintendent,  was  a  fine  suc- 
cess. The  number  of  teachers  required  in  the  county  is  72,  and  the 
number  enrolled  in  the  normal  was  71.  That  "comes  within  one  of  i 
it."  The  enrollment  of  the  institute  that  followed  the  normal  was  j 
105.    S.  P.  Neidigh  is  the  superintendent. 

The  writer  attended  the  one-hundred-thirty-sixth  annual  com-  | 
mencement  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  College,  held  June  20th.    This  col- 
lege was  older  than  many  of  our  western  colleges  at  the  time  of  the  j 
revolutionary  war. 

National  Educational  Association. — The  twenty-second  an- 
nual meeting  of  this  body  will  be  held  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  beginning 
July  9th,  and  ending  July  i  ith.    Teachers  will  bear  this  in  mind 

The  sixth  commencement  of  the  Edinburg  high  school  took  place 
May  24th,  when  ten  graduates  were  sent  out  into  the  world.  J.  C 
Eagle,  the  superintendent,  is  giving  eminent  satisfaction. 

The  catalogue  of  Raisin  Valley  Seminary,  Mich.,  of  which  W.  W. 
White,  formerly  of  Indiana,  is  president,  shows  the  institution  in  a 
thriving  condition. 

The  tkirty-second  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  tlie 
Advancement  of  Science  will  be  held  this  year  at  Minneapolis,  An^. 
15th  to  2ISt. 
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The  Friends  held  a  national  conference  on  educational  matters  at 
Earlham  College,  June  27,  28,  29,  some  particulars  of  which  we  hope 
to  give  our  readers  in  thejfuture. 

Commencement  exercises  at  Union  Christian  College  were  held 
June  6th,  in  the  college  chapel  at  Merom.  There  were  three  grad- 
uates. 

Goshen  high  school  graduated  five  boys  and  one  girl  this  year* 
In  most  classes  the  two  sexes  bear  an  opposite  ratio  to  this. 

Muncie  high  school  held  its  sixteenth  annual  commencement  June 
iSth,  1883.    There  were  27  graduates. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal,  at 
Mitchell,  will  take  place  July  26th. 

Charles  Scribner*s  Sons  have  sold  out  all  their  School  Books  to 
Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosophy  will  open  its  fifth  term 
July  1 8th,  at  Hillside  Chapel,  Concord. 

Logansport  graduated  the  pupils  from  the  high  school  this  year 
without  any  formal  commencement. 

Rushville  graduated  three  boys  and  two  girls  in  the  class  of  '83. 

Hartford  City  high  school  sent  out  three  graduates  this  year. 

Answers  to  queries  have  been  crowded  out  until  next  month. 


PERSONAL. 


Amos  Sanders  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  North  Vernon 
schools  for  the  coming  year. 

B.  J.  Bogue  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  La  Grange 
schools  at  an  increased  salary. 

L  B.  Griffin,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  is  the  new  superin- 
tendent of  the  Brookville  schools. 

C.  W.  McClure  was  re-elected  principal  of  Crawfordsville  high 
school,  with  an  increase  in  salary. 

£.  £.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University,  will  do  institute  work  this 
summer.    Address  at  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Edwin  F.  Horn,  principal  of  school  No.  23,  Indianapolis,  is  also 
managing  editor  of  7^  Colored  World. 

A.  D.  Rogers  was  elected  superintendent  of  Hendricks  county  by 
the  vote  of  the  auditor  on  the  256th  ballot. 

S.  A.  Chambers,  formerly  of  Indiana,  has  been  re-elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Henderson,  Ky.  , 

James  H.  Smart  was  "doctored"  recently.    The  State  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  title  LL.  D. 

David  M.  Geeting,  late  superintendent  of  Daviess  county,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  one  of  the  New  Albany  schools. 
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H.  B.  Jacobs,  for  many  years  Supt.  of  the  New  Albany  schoob, 
has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Blind  Asylum. 

J.  V.  Coombs,  formerly  of  Ladoga  Normal,  Ind.,  has  been  elected 
to  the  chair  of  English  Literature  at  Eureka  College,  111. 

A.  H.  £11  wood,  formerly  of  Silver  Lake,  has  been  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  at  Andrews,  Huntington  county. 

J.  M.  Strasburg,  teacher  of  science  in  the  Richmond  high  school, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Greenfield  schools. 

C.  W.  Harvey,  for  the  past  14  years  superintendent  of  the  Greens- 
burg  schools,  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  New  Castle 
schools. 

John  Howard  Payne,  author  of  Home,  Sweet  Home,  was  buried 
in  Washington  City,  June  9th,  after  a  thirty  years'  burial  in  the  land 
of  his  exile — Tunis. 

Kate  M.  Gray  don,  a  graduate  of  Butler  University,  a  successful 
teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  has  been  elected  instructor  in 
Greek  in  the  State  University.  • 

/  W.  N.  Hailman,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  formerly  editor  of  "The  New 
/  Education,*'  a  paper  devoted  to  Kindergartening,  will  superintend 
'y  the  schools  of  La  Porte  next  year. 

Jas.  G.  May,  the  veteran  teacher  of  Indiana,  has  passed  his  80th 
birth-day,  but  is  still  in  vigorous  health,  and  this  summer  is  cultivat- 
ing with  the  hoe  over  an  acre  of  ground. 

J.  C.  Gregg  has  been  restored  to  his  old  place,  as  superintendent 
of  the  Brazil  schools,  after  an  interregnum  of  one  year.  Communi- 
ties like  individuals^ often  have  to  correct  errors. 

Frank  P.  Conn,  of  Evansville,  who  has  been  acting  as  head  clerk 
for  State  Supt.  Holcomb,  retires,  and  Hubert  M.  Skinner,  formerly 
of  Valparaiso,  but  for  the  past  three  years  superintendent  of  the 
Brookville  schools,  takes  his  place. 

John  M.  Bloss,  ex-State  Supt.,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
'  the  Muncie  schools,  and  has  accepted.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Munde 
will  stop  its  wrangling  over  school  matters  and  givje  Mr.  Bloss  a 
V  chance  to  do  them  efficient  service. 

J.  F.  Richard,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  who  has  done  acceptable  insti- 
tute work  in  several  counties  of  this  state,  was  vigorously  "caned'* 
at  the  close  of  a  six-weeks'  normal  which  he  had  been  conductiD( 
at  Nashville.    Served  Him  right.    The  cane  had  a  yellow  head. 

James  Baldwin,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Huntington 
schools,  was  elected  superintendent  at  Muncie  and  at  RushviUeoa 
the  same  evening.  He  accepted  the  Rushville  call.  Most  superin- 
tendents are  well  satisfied  it  they  can  be  elected  to  one  place  at  a 
time.  « 

Lemuel  Moss,  President  of  the  State  University,  has  for  a  number 
of  years  worthily  borne  the  title  D.  D. — ^he  is  generally  known  as 
Dr.  Moss.  The  Rochester  University  at  its  last  commencement  coor 
ferred  upon  the  Doctor  the  additional  title  of  LL.  D. ;  so  hereafter 
in  addressing  the  President  we  shall  have  to  say  "doctor"  twice. 
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President  McCosh,  of  Princeton  College,  tendered  his  resignation 
at  a  late  meeting  of  the  trustees,  that  he  might  take  charge  of  a  De- 
partment of  Philosophy,  just  organized.  The  trustees  refused  to 
accept  his  resignation,  but  appointed  a  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  who 
will  relieve  the  President  of  all  his  duties  except  those  that  are  purely 
literary.  No  man  in  this  country  stands  ahead  of  Dr.  McCosh  as  a 
philosopher  and  a  profound  thinker. 

Geo.  F.  Bass,  one  of  the  supervising  principals  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools,  and  a  practical  school  man,  has  associated  himself  with 
Henry  D.  Stevens  in  editing  and  publishing  The  School  News.  This 
little  paper,  intended  to  give  both  teachers  and  pupils  valuable  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  current  events  and  important  happenings  of 
the  world  in  a  concise  and  intelligible  form,  will  doubtless  be  much 
improved  by  Mr.  6ass*s  experience  and  knowledge  of  what  schools 
need.  Such  a  paper  should  find  its  way  into  every  school,  and  Mr. 
Bass  with  his  common  sense  knowledge  as  to  the  kind  of  matter  that 
will  be  useful  and  attractive,  will  certainly  improve  what  is  already 
a  good  paper. 

J.  B.  Roberts,  of  the  Hadley- Roberts  Academy,  Indianapolis,  and 
Eli  F.  Brown ,^  of  the  State  Normal  School,  have  bought  out  Prof. 
Kappes,  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  Female  Seminary,  and  will 
conduct  that  institution  in  the  future,  under  the  title  Indianapolis 
Seminary,  admitting  boys  in  the  lower  grades  only.  These  men  are 
both  well  known,  not  only  in  Indianapolis  but  throughout  the  state,  as 
excellent  teachers  and  high  minded  gentlemen.  They  will  doubt- 
less make  a  school  worthy  the  liberal  patronage  of  parents  both  in 
and  out  of  the  city. 

The  boarding  department,  intended  to  accommodate  non-residents, 
will  be  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  a  lady  eminently  qualified 
for  such  a  position.  The  Journal  wishes  the  new  enterprise  eminent 
success. 

r 

Hon.  E.  E.  White,  ex -President  of  Purdue  University,  expects  to 
remain  for  a  time  at  La  Fayette,  and  then  may  move  to  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  he  owns  property.  Dr.  White  feels  that  he  did  right  in 
resigning  the  presidency  of  Purdue  to  prevent  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  calamity  to  the  institution,  and  he  knows  that  he  was  ri|[ht  in 
refusing  to  withdraw  the  resignation  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
friends,  after  the  "rider'*  had  failed  with  the  general  appropriation 
bill.  Let  it  be  said  to  Dr.  White's  praise  that  he  goes  out  with  kind 
feelings  and  good  wishes  for  Purdue,  and  will  do  all  he  can  to  give 
his  successor  a  good  start. 

He  expects  to  spend  the  next  two  years  in  literary  work,  in  an  ed- 
ucational line ;  and  he  does  not  expect  in  the  meantime  to  accept 
any  position  that  will  distract  him  from  his  present  purpose. 

In  the  removal  of  Dr.  White  from  the  state  Indiana  loses  one  of 
its  ablest  educators  and  most  honored  citizens.  He  is  in  the  prime 
of  his  life,  and  will  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  be  felt  in  the  educa- 
tional councils  of  the  nation.  The  Journal  regrets  very  much  his 
loss. 

James  H.  Smart,  ex-State  Supt.,  has  been  elected  president  of 
Purdue  University,  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  White,  resigned.  The 
trustees  took  ample  time  to  make  a  careful  canvass  of  the  subject 
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before  deciding,  and  the  general  verdict  is  that  in  selecting  Mr. 
Smar^  they  made  no  mistake.  No  educational  man  is  more  exten- 
sively known  or  more  favorably  known  throughout  the  state.  The 
trustees  could  have  selected  no  other  man  concerning  whom  so  many 
people  would  have  said,  "that  is  a  good  choice."  Mr.  Smart's  six 
years*  service  as  State  Supt.  gave  him  a  wide  range  of  experience 
with  men  and  affairs,  and  this  experience  will  now  be  of  valoeto 
him  in  his  new  position.  His  good  common  sense,  his  experience 
in  educational  matters  generally,  his  ability  to  manage  and  direct 
the  work  of  others,  his  ability  to  influence  and  control  other  people 
without  offending  them,  his  untiring  energy  and  his  ambition  to  do 
a  little  better  than  any  body  else  has  done,  whatever  he  undertakes, 
are  his  strong  points^  The  Journal  predicts  for  him  unquestioned 
success.  ^ 

CLARKSON  DAVIS  DECEASED. 


Clarkson  Davis,  for  many  years  the  principal  of  Spiceland  Acad- 
emy, died  May  26,  1883,  of  lung  trouble.  He  was  well  known  in 
Eastern  Indiana,  and  throughout  the  Friends  denomination,  as  a 
clear-headed,  conscientious,  christian  educator.  His  standard  was 
very  high  for  both  scholarship  and  character,  and  his  school  became 
noted  for  its  thoroughness  and  its  moral  influence.  Over-work  in 
early  life  had  undermined  his  health,  and  for  several  years  past  he 
has  been  gradually  failing.  His  active  connection  with  the  Acad- 
emy ceased  two  years  ago,  but  he  retained  his  interest  in  it  to  the 
last,  and  in  his  will  he  remembered  it  liberally.  In  his  death,  edu- 
cation has  lost  one  of  its  best  friends  and  ablest  representatives,  the 
church  one  of  its  most  exemplary  members,  and  the  state  one  of  its 
noblest  citizens. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Afi^  Supper  is  the  name  of  a  valuable  little  paper  (or  boys  and 
girls  and  for  supplementary  reading  in  schools,  edited  by  M.  L.  Rine- 
hart,  of  Indianapolis. 

Gems  for  the  Fireside^  by  O.  H.  Tiffany,  D.  D.  Tecumseh,  Mich.: 
A.  W.  Mills. 

This  is  a  library  in  one  volume.  It  contains  about  600  literary 
gems  selected  from  American  and  English  authors.  We  have  ex- 
amined many  volumes  of  selections,  but  never  before  found  one  to 
equal  this.  Dr.  Tiffany  has  been  most  happy  in  his  selections,  and  has 
given  us  a  great  variety,  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  but  all  on  a  high 
plane.  The  selection  possibly  could  be  improved  upon,  but  up  to 
date  it  has  never  bee.n  equalled. 

The  Wide-Awake  for  July  is  on  our  table.  It  is  an  excellent  num- 
ber of  this  most  excellent  magazine.  Among  the  other  good  things 
is  a  little  sketch,  prefaced  by  a  picture  of  Kate  Greenaway.  In  these 
days  when  Kate  Greenaway  has  become  almost  a  reality  to  children 
from  the  number  of  their  possessions  christened  after  her,  a  pictnrt 
of  the  reality  will  be  doubly  interesting. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Teachers  and  students  of  Geography  should  send  twenty- five  (25)  cents  to 
Ethell  &  Davis,  publishers,  Muncie,  Indiana,  for  sample  copy  of  "  Book  of 
Outline  Maps."    Something  new.  7 

Any  one  wishing  to  visit  Kansas  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  W.  D. 
Hymes,  361  Ash  street,  Indianapolis. 

A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  the  largest  school  supply  dealers  in  the 
West,  are  still  extending  their  business.  Any  reader  of  the  Journal  visiting 
Chicago  will  be  well  repaid  by  calling  at  1 95  Wabash  avenue,  and  looking 
through  their  vast  establishment. 

Teachers,  for  Situations  or  Higher  Salary,  address,  with  stamp  for  applica- 
tion blank  and  a  copy  of  our  "School  Journal,"  National  School  Supply 
Bureau,  87  Fifth  ave.,  Chicago,  111.  7-2t 

HO !  FOR  WYANDOTTE  CAT£  ! 

A  second  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  leave  Indianapolis  for  Wyan- 
dotte Cave,  July  17th,  at  7:40  A.  M.  Fare  for  the  round  trip  $6,^  including 
railroad  and  steamboat  fare,  with  meals  and  state  room  while  on  board. 

Send  application  to  M.  L.  Rinehart,  16^  East  Washington  street,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.  7 

If  you  want  to  go  to  Put-in-Bay,  a  beautiful  summer  resort,  your  best  route 
is  by  the  Indiana,  Bloomington  &  Western.    See  advertisement. 

There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  the  existence  of  the  poor  teacher  since 
good  books  have  grown  so  cheap.  The  Teachers'  and  Students'  Library, 
published  by  T.  S.  Denison,  of  Chicago,  is  a  complete  cyclopedia  in  one  large 
octavo  volume,  for  the  very  moderate  price  of  ^3.00.  It  is  both  a  manual  and 
guide.  It  is  surprising  that  so  much  valuable  matter,  on  twenty-six  branches, 
can  be  put  into  such  compact  form.     It  is  accurate  and  up  to  the  times. 

The  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  Railway. — This  great  system  of  rail- 
ways— the  greatest  in  length  in  the  world — extends  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Mis- 
souri, and  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Kentucky.  It  connects  at  Toledo  and 
Detroit  with  the  trunk  line,  Eiast  and  North-east,  and  at  Kansas  City  with  the 
through  trains  for  Colorado  and  California. 

Teachers  going  to  the  National  Educational  meeting  at  Saratoga,  and  to  the 
New  England  Institute  at  the  White  Mountains,  and  wishing  to  take  in  in  the 
trip  Niagara,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Portland,  Me.,  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  can  not 
do  better  than  to  patronize  this  road. 

Teachers  in  Southern,  Western,  and  Central  Indiana  intending  to  attend 
the  Teachers'  Normal  and  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers*  Association,  to  be 
held  at  Rome  City,  Ind.,  during  the  month  of  July,  will  find  this  their  most 
direct  and  economic  road  to  take. 

For  particulars  address  F.  A.  Palmer,  Pass.  Agent,  Indianapolis. 

Teachers  and  Students  can  make  money  fast  during  vacation  selling  our 
fine  selling  specialties  to  families.    Best  selling  articles,  big  profits. 

The  Clipper  Mfg.  Co.  (Limited), 
6-3t  N.  E.  Cor.  7th  and  Walnut  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  Pennsylvania  Eeucational  Bureau  supplies  teachers  for  schools 
and  families  without  charge.  Well  qualified  teachers  desiring  positions  should 
send  postal  for  application-form  and  testimonials. 

Address  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager, 

6-4t         [Mention  this  Journal.]  AUentown  City,  Pa. 

Large  set  samples  of  our  New  School  Aids,  pretty  Reward  Cards,  School 
Reports,  etc,  all  new  designs,  to  teachers  for  15  cents.     Stamps  taken. 
2-6t  Phoenix  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 
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PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 


LAJr^YETTE,  IND. 


Fall  Term  begins  Thursday,  Sept.  6/83. 


FOUR  COURSES  OF  STUDY: 

I.    A  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

II.    A  COURSE  IN  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS 

and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 
III.    A  COURSE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

IV.    A  COURSE  IN  GENERAL  SCIENCE 


Examination  for  admission  will  be  held  in  each  County  by  the 
County  Superintendent  on  the  last  Saturday  in  July,  and  at  the 
University  September  4th  and  5th,  1883. 

Tuition  Free. — Expenses  for  Board,  Room,  Light,  Fuel,  and 
Washing,  about  I50.00  per  term.  Incidental  expenses  about  I5  00 
per  term. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Dollars  will  pay  all  necessary  expenses 
for  one  year  at  the  University. 

Women  admitted  to  all  departments. 

The  University  Academy  will  receive  students  and  thoroughly 
fit  them  for  entrance  to  the  University  classes. 

Send  for  a  catalogue  to  Registrar,  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette, 

Ind.,  or  to 

JAMES  H.  SMART, 

President-elect  Purdue  University, 

7-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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*RECENT  CRITICISMS  ON  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Vr  .       Am      Jd£>mI«« 


PERHAPS  the  most  frequent  criticism  made  upon  the  public 
schools  may  be  stated  thus : 
I.    Tkey  employ  too  much  mcuhinery,     TTiey  are  too  Pro- 
crustean^ trying  to  force  all  to  the  same  standard^  and  thus  destroying 
mgincUUy. 

Every  careful  observer  of  the  schools  of  our  cities  must  admit 
that  there  is  truth  in  this  charge. 

In  carrying  on  any  business  on  a  large  scale,  system  and  rou- 
tine become  necessary.  Where  many  hands  are  employed,  a 
foreman  to  plan  and  direct  the  work  is  needed.  This  econo- 
mizes time.  Regulations  become  needful,  which  in  a  smaller 
business  would  be  irksome.  As  a  rule,  the  larger  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  the  more  '  *  machinery "  is  there  required. 
And  only  those  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  business 
can  understand  the  necessity  for  the  increased  **red  tape^*^  so- 
called. 

The  public  schools  are  not  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 
In  a  system  of  graded  schools  an  amount  of  routine  becomes 
necessary  that  was  unknown  and  unneeded  in  the  old-time-single- 
room-independent  school. 

*  Read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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In  organizing  these  schools  (15  or  20  years  ago)  the  ''machio- 
ery  "  was  the  first  essential — it  determined  the  plan  of  the  work- 
it  was  necessary  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos. 

In  some  instances,  perhaps  in  a  majority,  too  much  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  //a«.  The  Procrustean  bedstead  has  been 
too  rigidly  applied.  Under  the  **  regulations"  promotions  must 
take  place  once  a  year,  and  no  more.  Pupils  falling  below  the 
fixed  standard,  even  one  per  cent. ,  must  be  put  back  a  whole 
year.  A  pupil  must  take  ali  the  studies  of  his  grade  without  re- 
gard to  mental  or  physical  conditions.  Teachers  must  all  follow 
the  same  methods.  If  the  superintendent  decides  in  favor  of 
the  **  phonic  method"  in  teaching  children  to  read,  all  primary 
teachers  must  work  on  that  plan.  If  he  champions  the  '*word 
method,"  every  primary  teacher  in  the  city  must  teach  even- 
child  at  its  first  lesson  to  recognize  the  word  '*^a/." 

This  rigidity  still  prevails  in  some  places.  Within  a  month  a 
letter  came  to  my  office  from  a  superintendent  saying:  '*!  am 
re-arranging  my  course  of  study.  I  hope  soon  to  have  my 
schools  so  well  in  hand  that  every  teacher  will  do  on  each  day 
of  the  month  exactly  what  I  have  planned  for  her."  Comment 
is  unnecessary. 

It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  the  tendtncy  now  is  in  the  other 
direction.  Superintendents  and  teachers  have  discovered  then- 
mistakes  and  are  rapidly  correcting  them.  The  rigidity  of  ten 
or  even  five  years  ago  is  now  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

In  many  places  promotions  occur  regularly  twice  a  year;  and 
in  most  places  individual  promotions  take  place  whenever  it  b^ 
comes  apparent  that  a  child  can  do  the  work  of  a  higher  grade 
with  more  j^rofit  to  himself.  A  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  state  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  last  year  he 
promoted  at  irregular  times  more  than  two  hundred  pupils. 

Teachers  are  now,  as  a  rule,  allowed  great  freedom  as  to 
methods  of  teaching,  and  are  simply  held  responsible  for  results. 
For  sufficient  reasons  pupils  are  excused  from  a  part  of  their 
grade  work.  The  automatic  movements  and  death-like  quiet, 
formerly  so  much  extolled,  especially  in  primary  schools,  have 
given  place  to  the  greatest  possible  freedom  consistent  with  good 
study. 
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There  are  other  defects  that  may  be  modified,  but  they  can 
not  be  entirely  rectified.  A  teacher  with  from  forty  to  seventy 
pupils  must  of  necessity  deal  with  classes  rather  thlEin  with  indi- 
viduals. The  personal  instruction,  the  personal  control,  and  the 
persoBal  influence  must  in  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  be 
limited.  Courses  of  study  must  be  arranged,  not  for  the  weak, 
either  physically  or  mentally,  neither  for  the  specially  bright 
pupils,  but  for  the  average  boy  and  girl — and  there  is  of  necessity 
urging  forward  on  the  one  hand  and  holding  back  on  the  other. 
These  defects  are  inherent  in  the  system,,  and  must  remain,  in 
part  at  least,  until  the  people  are  willing  to  furnish  more  money 
with  which  to  increase  the  number  of  school  houses  and  employ 
more  teachers. 

2.  It  is  charged  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  is  not 
^^practiccUy  That  the  pupils  are  taught  rules  and  books,  but 
not  principles  which  they  can  utilize  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

This  charge  is  true  in  part,  and  false  in  part.  It  is  true  now, 
and  always  has  been  true,  that  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  tech- 
nicalities and  abstractions,  and  not  enough  to  the  things  that 
enter  into  every-day  living.  Time  that  should  be  used  in  prac- 
tical drills  in  the  use  of  language  is  spent  in  parsing  and  analys- 
ing peculiarly  constructed  sentences,  or  in  construing  the  infin- 
itive which  we  never  misuse  and  always  understand. 

In  arithmetic,  time  is  spent  in  solving  problems  in  alligation 
alternate,  cube  root,  equation  of  payments,  mensuration,  or  in 
gaining  other  knowledge  that  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  has 
occasion  to  apply  once  in  a  life-time,  which  should  be  devoted  to 
the  mastery  of  those  principles  that  underlie  and  involve  all  the 
business  relations  of  common  life. 

In  geography,  time  is  spent  in  locating  small  rivers  and  towns 
and  bounding  divisions  of  Africa  and  Australia,  that  should  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  our  own  country,  and  especially  our  own 
state. 

But  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  in  all  these  regards  the 
schools  of  to-day  are  a  marked  improvement  over  the  schools  of 
the  past.  Within  ten  years  great  progress  has  been  made.  A 
great  many  books  have  recently  been  written  on  ''Language 
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Lcttons,"  "How  to  Speak,"  "How  to  Write,"  etc.,  etc.,  *H 
intended  to  give  practical  drill  in  the  use  of  language,  and  to 
precede  and  supersede  the  study  of  technical  grammar. 

Modem  arithmetics  omit  entirely  or  treat  veryjbriefly  the  less 
important,  less  used  parts,  and  devote  the  space  thus  saved  to  a 
liiUer  exposition  of  the  practical  parts. 

Geographies  now  devote  most  of  their  space  to  the  United 
States,  and  then  prepare  a  special  edition  for  each  state. 

The  tendency  is  in  the  right  direction. 

3.  //  is  charged  thai  the  pMic  uhoals  neglect  the  moral  traimni 
rfthe  child— that  they  are  ''ungodly.'' 

This  charge  is  positively  and  unqualifiedly  false.  It  is  usuaQj 
made  by  persons  interested  in  parochial  schools,  and  who  mis- 
take sectarianism  for  Christianity.  Every  element  in  a  well- 
regulated  school  tends  to  develop  moral  character.  Promptness, 
industry,  courtesy,  self-control,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
thoroughness,  cheerful  obedience,  intelligence — all  emphasized 
by  the  school — are  essential  alike  to  the  good  citizen  and  the 
moral  man — ^and  the  religion  that  does  not  include  all  these 
needs  re-modeling.  There  are  but  few  schools  in  which,  in  ad- 
dition, there  is  not  positive  moral  instruction  given,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  as  lessons  and  conduct  of  the  schools  give  oppor- 
tunity. Furthermore,  in  most  schools  the  Bible  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  opening  exercises,  which  are  conducted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  cultivating  the  higher  spiritual  nature. 

The  genius  of  our  school  s}'stem  demands  moral  training. 
The  only  ground  upon  which  the  state  assumes  control  of  the 
schools  is,  that  by  so  doing  the  rising  generation  may  be  made 
better  citizens  than  if  left  to  individual  influences.  InteUectnal 
training,  of  itself,  does  not  insure  better  citizenship;  moral  train- 
ing does  insure  it — hence  the  demand  placed  upon  the  teacher. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  teachers  are  conscientious  in  this  work, 
and  are  doing  it  as  best  they  can.  The  fact  that  some  who  go 
out  from  the  schools  are  immoral  is  not  necessarily  against  the 
schools.  We  do  not  condemn  the  church  and  the  preacher  bt- 
cause  now  and  then  a  member  cheats  his  neighbor,  defrauds  the 
government,  or  degenerates  into  a  sot 
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The  average  age  at  which  children  leave  school  is  about  13 
years,  and  those  who  become  the  criminal  class  leave  much 
earlier.  Statistics  are  overwhelming  to  the  effect  that  criminals 
are  usually  ignorant,  and  therefore  have  been  under  the  influence 
of  the  schools  very  little,  if  at  all.  Could  all  the  children  be 
kept  in  the  schools  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  and  could  the 
influences  out  of  the  school  be  made  as  healthful  as  those  in  it, 
society  would  be  revolutionized  in  two  generations. 

4.  7/  is  charged  that  the  public  schools  jeopardize  the  health  of  the 
pupils — (a)  by  improper  ventilation^  heatings  etc;  (b)  by  over-work. 

There  is  truth  in  the  charge  that  most  school-buildings  are 
imperfectly  ventilated  and  heated.  The  advantage  of  the  old 
loc;  school-house  with  its  puncheon  floor,  over  the  modern  brick 
building,  is  that  the  log-house  was  always  '*  well- ventilated,''  and 
the  brick  is  generally  not.  The  heating  also  is  usually  bad.  As 
a  rule  the  temperature  at  the  floor  is  several  degrees  colder  than 
it  is  three  feet  above  the  floor.  As  a  consequence,  the  teacher's 
only  chance  of  observing  the  physiological  rule,  ''keep  the  head 
cool  and  the  feet  warm,"  is  to  stand  the  children  on  their  heads. 
Not  unfrequently  the  rooms  are  insufficiently  lighted,  and  thus 
the  eyes  are  injured.  These  defects  are  by  no  means  universal, 
hut  they  are  too  general,  and  the  subject  should  be  agitated  till 
every  school-room  in  the  land  is  well-ventilated,  well-heated, 
and  well-lighted. 

The  practice  some  physicians  have  of  charging  all  the  ills  that 
child* flesh  is  heir  to,  upon  the  schools,  is  outrageously  unjust 
It  is  a  fact  that  should  be  noted,  that  persons  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  schools  sometimes  are  ill.  The  air,  the  food,  the 
dress,  the  irregular  habits  of  eating, and  sleeping  at  home  some- 
times affect  the  health  of  children. 

Why,  the  president  of  a  Wisconsin  medical  society  in  a  public 
address  not  long  since,  held  the  schools  responsible  for  the  ''flat- 
chested  women  who  seem  to  have  no  other  aim  in  life  than  to 
cultivate  small  hands,  small  waists,  and  small  feet."  If  the  doc- 
tors would  do  half  as  much  as  the  teachers  are  doing  toward 
creating  a  healthy  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  proper  dress  and 
the  preservation  of  health,  community  would  be  much  better  off 
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than  it  is.  If  the  facts  were  known,  the  teachers  of  Indiana  are 
to-day,  doing  more  to  enlighten  the  public,  than  are  the  doctors 
of  all  the  schools  combined.  Teachers  seek  to  remove  causes 
by  lessons  in  hygiene ;  doctors  experiment  upon  the  results  of 
broken  laws  of  health.  It  is  right  that  the  schools  should  bear 
their  full  share  of  the  blame,  but  it  is  unjust  to  make  them  wholly 
responsible. 

(d)  The  statement  that  children  are  over-worked  has  but  little 
if  any  foundation.  It  is  doubtless  true  that,  now  and  then,  a 
child  of  peculiar  nervous  temperament,  or  of  weak  physical 
constitution  is  injured  by  over- work ;  but  this  is  the  rare  excep- 
tion. Any  one  who  has  attempted  to  teach  children,  knows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  secure  close  attention  or  close  study  for  any  coo- 
siderable  length  of  time.  Given  plenty  of  fresh  air,  a  proper 
temperature,  good  light,  a  sufficiency  of  bodily  exercise  and 
enough  sleep,  and  not  one  teacher  in  a  hundred,  with  a  school 
of  40,  has  it  in  his  power  to  over-work  the  average  boy  and  girl. 
The  evils  charged  to  over-work  are  usually  attributable  to  viola- 
tions of  physical  laws. 

The  **  large  number  of  studies"  commonly  complained  of,  in 
this  connection,  has  no  bearing.  It  is  doubtless  true  in  some 
instances,  that  the  time  of  children  is  so  cut  up  among  different 
branches  that  no  one  thing  is  thoroughly  taught ;  but  these  fre- 
quent changes  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  rather  than  augment 
over-work.  The  mind  of  a  child  naturally  turns  quickly  from 
one  thing  to  another,  and  the  greatest  danger  to  the  child  comes 
from  compelling  it  to  attend  too  steadily  to  one  thing. 

The  exact  number  of  studies  that  a  child  may  carry  on  at  the 
same  time  with  most  profit. is  undetermined.  The  age  of  the 
child  and  the  nature  of  the  studies  have  much  to  do  with  it 
The  general  rule  is  **the  older  the  child  the  fewer  the  studies." 
The  experience  of  ages  has  fixed  three  as  the  most  profitable  for 
the  college  student. 

The  mistake  that  has  been  made,  and  that  is  yet  being  made 
in  primary  schools  is,  that  just  as  much  time  and  strength  of 
pupil  and  teacher  have  been  devoted  to  drawing,  singing,  oral 
lessons,  etc.,  as  to  reading,  writing,  and  numbers.     This  ought 
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not  so  to  be.  The  three  R's,  comprehensively  taught,  are  the 
foundation^  and  in  many  cases  will  constitute  the  whole  struc- 
ture, and  therefore  should  occupy  the  chief  attention.  Every- 
thing else  should  be  secondary  and  subservient.  £ach  succeed- 
ing step  should  be  taken,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  next 
higher  step,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  next  step  for  the  child  may  be 
out  into  the  world. 

[To  de  continued,) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

This  Department  is  conducted  bj  Gbo.  P.  Bkown,  President  State  Normal  School. 

;o; 

^  LEARNING  AND  REMEMBERING. 


R.  Bain  says  that  the  principal  functions  of  mind  which 
are  employed  in  intellectual  acquisition  are^  (i)  Concen- 

'X  tration,  or  the  focusing  of  the  attention  upon  the  thing  to 
be  acquired.  (2)  Wiil^  which  produces  this  concentration  of 
mental  energy.  (3)  Interest,  or  Feelings  which  stimulates  the 
will.  If  the  teacher  would  lead  the  child  to  make  any  acquisi- 
tion that  shall  be  of  educational  value  to  it,  he  will  first  seek  to 
awaken  an  interest  which  shall  result  in  a  desire  to  make  the 
acquisition.  This  stimulates  the  mind  as  will  to  put  forth  the 
necessary  effort  to  gratify  this  desire.  The  sequence  of  mind 
activities  would  then  be,  (i)  Feelings  either  sensation  or  emotion; 
(2)  Will ;  and  (3)  Intellect.  This  makes  Will  and  the  conse- 
quent intellection  dependent  upon  Desire,  and  Desire  depend- 
ent upon  the  influence  of  motive.  From  this  point  of  view  one 
of  the  most  important  chapters  in  educational  psychology  is  that 
which  makes  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  motives  which  influence 
the  soul  to  action. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  soul  that  is  complete  master  of 
itself,  can  by  sheer  force  of  will  hold  the  intellect  to  the  work  of 
acquisition  or  elaboration  of  knowledge  without  any  conscious 
interest  attending  the  exercise.  A  biographer  of  Mr.  Garfield 
says  that  he  at  one  time  expressed  great  anxiety  about  his  mental 
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condition  because  he  found  himself  unable  to  hold  his  attentioa 
to  subjects  in  which  he  had  no  interest.  He  threatened  to  aban- 
don his  political  career  and  take  a  course  of  training  in  some 
German  University  unless  he  should  be  able  to  make  his  intellect 
subservient  to  his  will  as  formerly.  But  it  is  vain  to  expect  of 
the  child  such  self-control.  He  must  be  influenced  by  motives, 
and  the  highest  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  child 
the  highest  motive  possible  that  shall  command  his  conduct. 

Having  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  nature,  power,  and 
moral  influence  of  the  different  motives  by  which  the  will  is  stim- 
ulated to  act,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  each  motive  will 
stimulate  the  will  the  most,  the  next  subject  of  study  is  those  great 
functions  of  the  intellect  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. These  may  be  termed  the  power  of  individualizing,  of 
generalizing,  and  of  retaining.  All  of  our  intellectual  possessions 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  One  of  these  is  our  knowledge 
of  individual  or  particular  things.  Each  thing  is  distinguished 
from  every  other  by  its  differences  from  every  other.  It  is  an 
individual  because  of  these  differences.  The  mind  that  could 
see  only  differences  might  know  a  great  number  of  individual 
things,  but  it  would  see  them  as  isolated.  It  would  never  be 
able  to  form  them  into  classes  and  thus  reduce  to  order  this  class 
of  things,  but  would  be  confused  and  lose  itself  in  the  multi- 
plicity by  which  it  found  itself  surrounded.  But  this  distin- 
guishing of  differences  is  the  first  power  exercised  by  the  chikL 
His  first  act  that  may  be  called  an  act  of  knowing  is  an  act  of 
discrimination, — a  seeing  of  one  thing  as  different  from  another. 

Our  other  class  of  intellectual  possessions  is  our  knowledge  of 
generals.  The  mind  has  the  wonderful  power  of  seeing  things 
not  only  as  manifold,  but  of  reducing  this  manifoldness  to  unitj. 
It  is  able  to  see  ** many  in  one"  and  "one  in  many."  Tbb 
oneness  or  common  property  or  element  that  is  found  in  all  is  a 
gtneraL  All  of  a  large  number  of  objects  very  different  from  one 
another  in  appearance  may  have  one  common  purp>08e,  and  be- 
cause of  this  agreement  each  is  called  a  chair.  What  has  been 
named  cnair  is  not  any  one  of  the  individuals,  but  that  which  is 
conimoD  to  all  the  individuals.     All  the  nouns  in  cor  language 
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are  for  the  most  part  names  of  such  generals,  and  not  the  names 
of  individuals  or  particulars.  Proper  names  may  be  said  to  name 
individuals,  but  they  were  all  originally  the  names  of  generals, 
and  it  could  be  shown  that  each  in  its  present  use  is  the  name 
of  a  general  rather  than  of  a  particular. 

The  function  of  discrimination  is  especially  active  in  child* 
hood.  The  power  .to  generalize  ripens  with  age.  The  chief 
function  of  the  teacher  of  the  intellect,  is  to  lead  it  onward  from 
the  exercise  of  the  voluntary  and  natural  power  to  see  differen- 
ces, and  from  the  study  of  individual  things,  to  the  seeing  of  agree- 
ments and  the  grouping  of  these  things  into  higher  and  more 

comprehensive  unities. 

[  To  be  continued^ 


THE  PURPOSES  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 


School  examinations  have  their  uses  and  their  abuses.  I  pro- 
pose to  speak  of  the  former.  The  first  use  of  the  examination  is 
to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge.  To  know  what  is  and  what  is  not 
known  by  the  pupil  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  teacher. 
But  the  teacher  can  not  rely  upon  stated,  formal  examinations 
for  his  knowledge.  It  is  the  daily  examination  of  the  recitation 
room  that  gives  it  best. 

But  the  written  examination  will  oftentimes  reveal  points  of 
weakness  which  the  oral  recitation  failed  to  discover.  If  the* 
questions  are  framed  so  as  to  cover  the  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial ideas  of  the  subject  the  examination  may  result  in  great  good 
to  the  pupil. 

In  case  examinations  are  given  to  test  knowledge,  the  method 
of  questioning  will  differ,  if  the  teacher  is  the  interrogator,  from 
what  would  be  adopted  by  a  person  ignorant  of  the  pupil's  attain" 
ments.  The  teacher  knows  what  have  been  pressed  as  the  im- 
portant thoughts  in  the  study  of  the  subject.  He  will  know  what 
questions  to  ask  to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  these. 

He  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  exact  course  of  instruction  pursued 
may  construct  two  or  more  questions  bearing  upon  one  part  of 
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it  and  give  the  pupil  the  privilege  of  choosing  which  question  of 
the  group  he  will  answer.  This  affords  more  chances  to  the  pu- 
pil to  tell  what  he  knows  without  that  embarrassment  from  the 
strangeness  of  form  or  thought  which  a  single  question  may  cany 
with  it.  Of  course  the  examiner  needs  to  be  a  thorough  master 
of  the  subject  to  know  what  questions  to  ask  to  cover  all  of  the 
probable  ways  of  treating  each  topic. 

By  the  one  method,  therefore,  if  the  pupil  is  to  write  ten  an- 
swers there  will  be  but  ten  questions.  In  other  words,  the  ex- 
aminer determines  for  him  what  questions  shall  be  answered. 
In  the  other  case  thirty  or  forty  questions  may  be  asked  in  groups 
of  three  or  four  each,  and  the  pupil  allowed  to  choose  one  from 
each  group. 

Questions  designed  to  test  knowledge  are  appropriate  wben 
the  teacher,  being  ignorant  of  the  attainments  of  the  child,  wishes 
to  determine  to  what  grade  of  advancement  he  shall  be  assigned, 
or  when,  having  completed  a  subject  or  a  branch  of  a  subject, 
the  teacher  wishes  to  test  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  pass  on  with 
his  class. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  limit  the  purposes  of  the  examination  to 
these. 


The  examination  may  serve  the  purpose  of  instruction  by 
showing  to  the  pupil  the  limits  of  his  knowledge  and  suggesting 
what  should  be  learned.  It  gives  also  practice  in  self-directed 
and  consecutive  thought.  In  the  recitation  the  pupil's  thought 
is  directed  by  the  teacher  at  every  step.  In  the  examination  he 
is  required  to  direct  his  own  thinking  within  the  general  limita- 
tions of  the  question.  This  practice  in  independent  consecutive 
thought  may  be  indefinitely  expanded  by  modifying  the  charac- 
ter of  the  questions.  The  question  may  require  merely  an  exer* 
cise  of  memory  of  facts  or  processes  previously  experienced, 
it  may  demand  new  and  original  combinations  of  the  pupil, 
one  is  the  test  of  knowledge  merely ;  the  other  is  a  test  of  his 
power  to  use  knowledge  in  forming  new  products.  It  is  also 
stimulant  to  the  exercise  of  this  power. 
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Examination  questions  may  be  instructive  in  that  they  suggest 
new  lines  of  thought  and  study  to  the  pupil.  An  attempt  to  an- 
swer them  discovers  to  him  how  narrow  are  the  boundaries  of 
his  knowledge,  how  vague  and  indefinite  are  his  ideas  about  it, 
and  point  out  to  him  a  path  for  investigation. 

This  assumes  that  questions  may  differ  very  much  as  to  their 
nature  and  purpose.  In  our  next  we  will  consider  the  different 
kinds  of  questions  and  the  characteristics  of  a  good  question. 


WHAT  IS  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION? 


Without  doubt  the  young  reader  of  the  Journal  who  is 
thoughtful  has  more  than  once  asked  for  a  definite  answer  to 
this  question.  The  term  has  for  a  long  time  been  associated 
with  a  classical  education,  by  which  is  meant  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  their  literature.  But  we  will 
come  to  a  truer  signification  of  the  term  by  reference  to  its  root 
meaning. 

It  is,  in  general,  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  procedure  in 
every  case  in  which  a  term  has  for  a  long  time  passed  current, 
amidst  many  changes  of  thought,  to  determine  its  meaning  by 
the  aid  of  the  etymological  signification  of  the  word.  A  liberal 
education  is  an  education  that  makes  ont  free.  This  is  its  literal 
significance.  Freedom  from  the  limitations  of  the  ignorance  and 
the  mental  and  moral  weakness  common  to  men  in  any  age  is  a 
fiberal  education  for  that  age.  This  knowledge  and  power  have 
for  generations  been  held  to  be  the  result  of  the  study  of  the 
ancient  classic  languages  and  mathematics ;  and  so  it  has  come 
about  that  one  who  has  pursued  these  studies  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  standard  being  fixed  by  the  college  curriculum,  is  said  to  be 
liberally  educated. 

But  reflection  will  make  it  appear  that  a  liberal  education  in 
the  original  sense  of  the  term,  has  no  necessary  dependence  upon 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  A  person  may  be 
liberally  educated  and  know  but  little  of  either  of  these.  He 
may  know  these  thoroughly  without  being  liberally  educated. 
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He  is  liberally  educated  when  he  is  relatively  free  from  the  tin- 
iutioDS  imposed  by  ignorance  and  mental  and  moral  weakncs. 
Knowledge  and  power  are  the  two  essentia]  ingredients  of  libenl 
education  ;  the  knowledge  that  is  of  the  most  worth  in  giving  the 
data  for  the  solution  of  the  practical  problems  of  life,  and  tbc 
power  to  use  these  data  and  solve  these  problems. 

Any  course  of  study  that  gives  this  knowledge  and  devek^ 
this  power  is  a  liberal  course  of  study.  A  liberal  cducatioa  is 
what  every  teacher  from  the  primary  school  to  and  including 
the  university  should  be  striving  to  lead  his  pupils  to  acquire. 
Whether  he  shall  make  a  special  study  of  Greek  or  Latio  most 
be  determined  upon  grounds  similar  to  those  that  would  deddc  : 
whether  he  should  make  a  special  study  of  science,  or  mathnut- 
ics,  or  even  medicine  or  law, — that  is,  the  use  to  be  made  of 
this  special  knowledge.  The  entire  circle  of  sciences,  indudiq; 
the  science  of  language,  is  needful  to  a  liberal  education  iD  its 
fullest  sense,  for  it  takes  ihem  all  to  give  that  training  of  vbidi 
the  soul  is  capable.  It  is  only  by  exercise  in  these  various  lina 
that  all  of  its  potentialities  can  be  made  actual.  j 

But  it  is  a  false  notion  that  one  kind  of  partial  educaiioD,  that  I 
given  by  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  is  a  liberal  education,  aud  I 
that  all  education  resulting  from  other  studies  is  illiberal.  Somei^ 
the  best  examples  of  liberally  educated  men  in  the  country  hue  , 
only  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  GreA 
languages. 

THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS.  j 

t  full  order  of  presenting  words  might  be  indicated  as  fol-  ' 

1.     Simple  primitive  words. 
a.     Derived  words. 

a.     Saxon  and  Latin  affixes.  i 

i.     Saxon  prefixes. 

c.  Latin  prefixes  in  their  various  forms.  ' 

d.  Roots.  ' 
Those  modifications  of  the  forms  of  words  that  result  | 

he  tendency  in  persons  to  employ  the  least  a 
eqiiisite  in  pronouncing  words. 


Methods  of  Explaining. 
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In  a  previous  article  it  was  said  that  in  the  work  of  the  pupil 
durmg  the  first  three  years,  he  would  be  dealing,  in  the  main, 
with  primitive  words,  and  that  he  should  be  made  familiar  with 
them  by  the  method  of  tUustroHon  by  example^  in  which  method, 
the  thing,  action,  or  quality  denoted  by  the  word,  is  always  sub- 
mitted to  the  pupil's  observation,  or  verified  from  his  experience 
at  the  time  the  word  is  studied. 

There  are  three  processes  of  explaining  a  word,  besides  defi- 
nition. These  are :  explanation  proper,  which  consists  in  stat- 
ing the  idea  in  the  simplest  language ;  illustration,  in  the  strict 
sense;  and  the  one  referred  to,  illustration  by  example. 

These  processes  could  be  viewed  thus: — 

'  I.    Explanation  proper. 

r  a.  Illustration  proper. 
2.  Illustration.  \ 

y^b.  Example. 

A  clearer  idea  may  be  gained  by  considering  specific  cases. 
If,  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  word  banky  one  should  say, 
"a  bank  is  a  place  where  money  is  kept,  and  loaned,"  the 
method  would  be  explanation  proper.  If,  however,  in  explain- 
ing its  meaning,  the  attention  should  be  called  to  a  picture  show- 
ing the  officers  at  their  places  and  busy ;  or  if  the  language  of 
metaphor  or  simile  should  be  used  in  explaining  it  the  method 
would  be  illustration  proper.  To  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
word  by  taking  the  pupil  to  some  banking  establishment  and 
pointing  out  the  different  transactions,  would  be  to  use  the 
method  of  illustration  by  example. 

In  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  word  calyx,  when  it  is  said, 
"the  calyx  is  the  outer  covering  of  a  flower,"  explanation  proper 
is  used ;  when  the  calyx  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  leaf-like  covering 
of  a  flower,"  or  "the  cup  in  which  the  flower  is  held,"  or  when 
its  form  and  position  are  shown  by  a  drawing  upon  the  board, 
or  by  any  pictorial  representation,  illustration  proper  is  used; 
when  the  calyx  itself  is  shown  to  the  class  at  the  time  the  word 
is  considered,  or  when  the  experience  of  the  class  is  appealed  to 
at  the  time  of  explaining  the  word,  illustration  by  example,  or  ex- 
(onple  in  the  strict  sense,  is  used. 
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This  last  method  is  requisite  in  dealing  with  primitive  words, 
during  the  first  three  or  four  years.  All  three  methods,  how- 
ever, may  be  used  in  any  grade,  and  in  the  advanced  grades  the 
method  of  definition  may  be  added. 

If  all  the  methods  indicated  are  to  be  used,  the  order  should 
be,  if  practicable; — 

1.  Explanation  proper,  or  the  expression  of  the  idea  in 

the  simplest  language. 

2.  Illustration  proper. 

3.  Example. 

4.  Definition. 

This  order  is  in  accord  with  the  well-known  principles  of  mind 
that  exercise  is  the  law  of  mental  growth ;  that  acquisition  is  best 
made  when  there  is  a  steady  increase  of  interest  in  a  lesson;  and 
that  the  natural  procedure  is  from  concrete  to  abstract  For  it 
is  held  to  be  obvious  that  the  imagination  is  called  into  activity 
much  more  by  the  order  i,  2,  3,  as  given  above,  than  it  wookl 
be  by  the  reversed  order,  3,  2,  i.  It  is  also  clear  that  with  the 
order  3,  2,  i,  the  interest  would  be  constantly  decreasing;  aid 
that  any  modification  of  the  order  indicated  that  would  change 
the  time  of  treating  a  word  by  definition,  would  be  a  procedure 
from  abstract  to  concrete. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  are  five  things  to  be  done 
in  studying  affixes  and  prefixes,  i.  e.,  to  obtain  the  meaning  of 
the  primitive  word ;  to  have  the  difference  between  it  aod  the ! 
derived  word  pointed  out ;  to  obtain  other  words  in  which  this 
difference  is  found;  to  determine  their  meaning;   to  infer  the  1 
meaning  of  the  affix  or  prefix,  which  constitutes  the  difTerence  | 
between  the  primitive  and  the  derived  form. 

In  considering  the  different  forms  of  a  single  prefix,  the  mode  | 
of  procedure  is  similar,  involving  observation,  comparison,  and 
inference.     Thus  there  would  be : — 

1.  The  observation  of  a  group  of  words,  as,  adduce,  asceo4  i 
accompany,  affix,  aggress,  alloy,  animadvert,  applaud,  assigSi 
arrive,  and  attain. 

2.  The  comparison  of  the  forms  of  these  words,  in  order  to ' 
show  that  ad  appears  in  the  forms,  ad,  0,  ac,  of,  as^  an,  apj «; 
aSy  and  at. 
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In  like  manner  the  groups  of  words  in  which  particular  pre- 
fixes occur,  would  be  observed,  and  then  compared  in  order  tp 
determine  the  separate  forms  of  the  given  prefix.  Such  a  course 
of  observation  and  comparison  would  make  the  pupil  familiar 
with  all  the  varieties  of  the  different  prefixes,  thereby  preparing 
him  for — 

34  The  inference  as  to  the  principle  on  which  the  change  of 
form  is  based,  i.  e.,  that  persons  are  inclined  to  expend  the  least 
amount  of  energy  requisite  for  the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  and 
that  to  make  similar  any  two  diverse  sounds,  is  to  lessen  the  en- 
ergy required  to  produce  them.     This  will  be  followed  by — 

4.  The  memorizing  of  all  that  has  been  gained  concerning 
affixes  and  prefixes. 

At  this  stage  the  task  assigned  to  the  memory  will  not  be  se- 
vere, because  its  exercise  will  now  be  based  upon,  and  aided  by, 
the  previous  exercise  of  the  powers  of  observation,  comparison, 
and  inference. 

In  all  work  upon  words,  the  teacher  should  hold  in  mind  the 
principle  that  the  time  to  commit  to  memory  a  list  of  words^  affixes^ 
PrefixeSy  or  roots ^  is  after ^  by  observation,  compctrison^  and  inference^ 
the  pupil  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  individucU  words  ^  af- 
fixes^ prefixes^  or  roots,  Howard  Sandison. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


Grammar  has  been  defined  as  the  subject  which  has  to  do 
with  language  simply  as  sentences,  and  its  whole  object  as  a  lan- 
guage branch  must  be  sought  through  the  study  of  this  form. 
The  term  study  is  here  used  to  include  all  work  upon  the  sen- 
tence, as  such,  of  whatever  kind ;  whether  the  mastery  of  text- 
book statements  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  sentence  construc- 
tion, drill  in  correcting  errors  and  in  making  original  sentences 
to  fix  correct  habits,  or  the  study  in  detail  of  the  mass  of  facts 
generally  included  under  the  terms  classification  and  inflection. 

THE  SENTENCE   AND   THE   THOUGHT. 

The  sentence  is  a  word  or  group  of  words  expressing  a  thought. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  all  definitions  of  the  sentence,  whatever 
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their  form,  and  it  is  the  logical  beginning  of  the  subject  of  Gram- 
mar. But  the  definition  is  meaningless  unless  the  term  thmij^ 
suggest  to  the  learner  a  definite  thing,  the  nature  and  elements 
of  which  are  clearly  and  distinctly  known.  The  judgment  or 
thought  is  the  fundamental  product  of  mind,  the  sentence  is  the 
unit  of  discourse;  we  think  in  judgments,  as  we  write  and  speak 
in  sentences.  Stated  still  differently :  all  results  of  thinking, 
however  complicated,  can  be  resolved  into  separate  judgments; 
in  4ike  manner,  all  discourse  can  be  analyzed  into  sentences. 
There  can  be  no  intelligent  study  of  the  sentence,  unless  tbis 
vital  relation  between  it  and  the  product  it  expresses  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  mind.     The  thought  must  explain  it&  form. 

What  is  a  thought  ?     It  is  the  mental  product  resulting  from 
the  assertion,  by  the  mind,  of  a  relation  between  an  object  and 
an  attribute,  or  between  two  objects.     Thus  in  the  thought, 
"Trees  are  plants,"  a  relation  is  affirmed  between  the  objects 
** trees"  and  "plants,"  a  relation  of  whole  and  part — "plants" 
being  the  whole,  "trees"  the  part.     In  the  thought,  "Snow is 
white,"  the  elements  are  similar  except  that  an  object,  "snow," 
is  thought  in  relation  to  an  attribute,  not  another  object    This 
relation  is  called  that  of  object  and  attribute.     In  the  thought, 
"That  man  is  James,"  the  relation  is  one  of  entire  agreement  or 
identity.     The  parts  of  the  thought,  then,  are  (i)  the  object  of 
which  the  mind  thinks  or  asserts  something,  called  the  sublet  of 
the  thought ;  (2)  the  object  or  the  attribute  in  relation  to  which 
the  subject  is  viewed,  called  the  predicate;  and  (3)  the  connec- 
tion (of  whole  and  part,  object  and  attribute  or  identity),  which 
is  seen  to  exist  between  these  parts,  called  the  relation.     By  tuift- 
ing  the  mind  in  upon  itself  and  observing  what  materials  aie 
present  anid  what  the  mind  does  with  them  when  it  thinks,  it  wiO 
be  seen  that  these  are  the  necessary  elements  of  every  thought 

Since  the  sentence  is  the  verbal  expression  of  the  thought,  and 
the  thought  has  been  shown  to  have  three  elements,  the  sentence 
must  have  three,  namely,  (i)  that  which  expresses  the  subjected 
the  thought,  called  the  subject  of  the  sentence ;  (2)  that  whkb 
expresses  the  predicate  of  the  thought,  called  the  predicate;  and 
(3)  the  word  or  words  that  express  the  relation,  called  the  a$s0- 
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im,  or  co^la.  These  are  the  necessary  elements  of  every  sen- 
tence, though,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  eacch  thought  ele* 
ment  does  not  always  have  separate  expression  in  the  sentence. 

KINDS  OF   PREDICATES. 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  forming  the  thought,  the  subject  is 
seen  to  be  related  either  to  an  object  or  an  attribute.  Accord- 
ingly as  this  second  thought  element  is  an  object  or  an  attribute, 
the  predicate  of  the  sentence  is  classed  as  substantive  or  attribute. 
This  division  of  predicates,  though  simple,  will  be  seen  to  be 
important  when  the  subject  of  modifiers  is  considered.  The 
snbstantive  predicate,  whether  in  form  a  word,  phrase,  or  clause, 
always  stands  uncombined  with  the  assertion.  The  attributive 
may  be  uncombined — in  which  case  it  is  adjective,  or  it  may  be 
combined  with  the  assertion — when,  of  course,  it  is  a  verb. 

The  following  diagram  will  present  to  the  eye  the  points  dis- 
cussed above : 

Subject — expressed  in 


Thonght 


Predicate.  (,  Substantive — uncombined.  l 

1 — expressed  in  Assertion,  or  Copula.  j 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

llbis  Department  is  conducted  by  Lewis  H.  Joxbs,  Prin.  Indianapolis  Training  School.] 


-:o:' 


SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 


ORGANIZATION  is  of  many  kinds  and  of  various  degrees. 
Christ  typified  the  organic  spiritual  relation  of  Himself  and 
his  disciples,  by  the  concrete  example  of  organization  pre- 
sented by  the  vine  and  its  branches.  This  illustration,  like  most  of 
the  instruction  of  the  Great  Teacher,  is  noticeable  in  two  respects ; 
▼iz.,  first,  for  its  bold,  impressive,  metaphorical  character  to  the 
uncultured  hearers ;  and  second,  for  its  fine  suggestiveness  to  the 
linker,  and  its  full  accord  with  the  very  first  principles  of  the 
subject  thus  illustrated.  It  is  in  this  latter  view  that  I  propose 
to  consider  it,  in  order  to  apply  afterward  the  philosophy  sug- 
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gested  by  it  to  the  subject  of  school  organization.  It  will  readilj 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  is  not  the  study  of  the  same  lessoa 
as  that  upon  which  Christ  was  engaged,  but  the  developmeDt  of 
a  tht&ry  of  organization  as  suggested  by  the  thought  there  embodied, 
and  by  the  character  of  the  figure  used  in  its  enforcement  It  is 
proposed,  further,  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  enlarged  illustratioB 
all  the  added  force  to  be  derived  from  the  clearer  knowledp 
which  the  science  of  botany  has  given  in  later  times  with  respect 
to  the  organic  relations  and  functions  of  the  parts  of  plants:— for 
whatever  may  have  been  Curist's  knowledge  on  the  subject,  it  is 
pliin  that  any  learned  discussion  of  vegetable  physiology  woald 
have  been  worse  than  useless  to  the  men  who  composed  at  that 
time  his  audience. 

Take,  as  the  type  of  vegetable  life,  a  tree.  The  significant 
parts  of  the  tree  are  root,  stem,  and  leaf.  It  is  in  the  functions 
and  relations  of  these  p  *rts,  then,  that  we  are  to  lopk  for  those 
analogies  which  are  to  be  instructive  to  us  in  our  thinking  on 
school  organization. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  root  to  absorb  from  the  earth  such 
•substances  as  can  be  made  serviceable  by  the  plant  as  fooi  for 
itself.  This  food -material  consists  of  water  holding  in  solution 
many  gases,  and  some  earthy  subst>nces.  It  passes  without  any 
chemical  change  through  the  thin  walls  of  the  youngest  or  outer- 
most cells,  particle  by  particle,  and  collects  by  cohesion  within 
the  cells  into  the  circulating  medium  or  crude  sap  of  the  tree. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  stem  to  carry  this  crude  sap,  by  a  sim- 
ilar passage  through  cell  walls,  from  cell  to  cell,  to  the  leaf,  where 
the  great  chemical  change  converting  crude  sap  into  elahorM 
sap  takes  place;  and  to  c.irry  in  similar  manner  the  elaborated 
sap  backward  to  those  pirts  which  may  need  it  in  growth.  The 
principle  of  this  movement  will  be  expliined  immediately  after 
the  function  of  the  leaf  has  been  described. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  leaf  to  carry  on  the  great  cheraicd 
change  of  the  crude  sap  into  elaborated  si^^  sometimes  called  ve|- 
etable  digestion.  The  cells  of  the  leaf  contain  chlorophyll,  the 
substance  which  gives  the  green  color  to  the  living  leaf,  and 
when  crude  sap  flows  into  cells  containing  chlorophyll,  and  upot 
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which  the  sanlight  strikes,  the  change  takes  place.  Some  of  the 
water  is  decomposed,  and  from  the  gases  thus  derived  and  others 
which  were  held  in  solution  in  the  water,  fuw,  orgamc^  vegetable 
substances  are  made, — such  as  cellulose,  proteine,  etc. 

Portions  of  the  water  not  needed  are  evaj^orated  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaf.  The  earthy  substances  mentioned,  mainly  stay 
in  the  cells,  thus  making  the  resulting  fluid  in  the  outermost  cells 
of  much  greater  density  than  that  in  the  cells  below. 

Here  then  appears  the  first  requisite  to  the  constituting  of  the 
tree  an  organism ;  viz.,  ike  assigning  to  each  significant  part  of  the 
tree — root^  stem^  and  leaf—^  separate  and  distineiivt  function, 

A  few  thoughts  on  the  circulation  of  the,sap  in  a  tree,  coupled 
with  the  above  facts,  will  give  us  our  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
toalogies  between  the  tree  and  the  school. 

The  principle  or  agent  of  osmose  governs  the  circulation  of 
the  sap  in  the  tree.  Osmose  is  the  ''tendency  of  two  liquids  of 
difierent  densities,  when  separated  by  a  membrane  (as  of  a  cell- 
wall),  to  mix  by  a  reciprocal  flow  of  some  of  each  into  the  other." 
Its  law  is  that  the  greater  flow  is  toward  the  denser  fluid.  The 
condition  for  its  working  in  a  living  tree  is  the  fact  that  the  fluid  in 
the  cells  of  the  leaf  is  den&er  than  that  in  those  next  below,  and  that 
IB  those,  denser  than  that  in  those  next  below,  etc. ,  etc.  In  the 
above  beautiful  combination  of  agent,  law,  and  condition,  will 
be  found  the  explanation  of  the  carrying  in  one  single  stream, 
the  crude  and  the  elaborated  sap  to  every  living  part  of  the  tree. 
Bat  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  condition  of  greater  density  in  the 
outer  cells  of  the  leaves  only  occurs  when  the  leaves  are  busy  at 
their  own  proper  work ; — namely,  evaporating  water  and  changing 
the  crude  sap  into  elaborated  sap. 

If  the  leaves  of  a  tree  should  cease  to  perform  their  distinctive 
function,  the  fluid  in  their  cells  would  not  long  continue  to  be 
80  much  denser  than  that  in  the  cells  below ;  soon,  therefore, 
the  circulation  of  the  crude  sap  (containing  also  the  elaborated 
or  food-sap)  would  cease,  and  no  food  would  be  brought  to  the 
leaves,  and  they  would  die  of  starvation.  Here,  then,  is  sug- 
gested the  second  step  in  constituting  the  tree  an  organism, — 
each  organ  receives  its  own  life  and  continued  prosperity  by  doing  its 
own  distinctive  work  for  the  good  of  the  whoU  organism. 
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This  relation  of  organ  to  organism  would  be  found  to  hold  true 
of  the  other  two  organs  of  the  tree — ^root  and  stem — if  we  sboidd 
investigate  the  laws  of  their  working. 

If  a  single  leaf  discontinue  its  work,  the  effect  on  the  life  of 
the  tree  is  slight  But  let  each  leaf  cease  its  work,  and  the  tree 
must  eventually  die  of  starvation ;  because  no  part  of  the  tree 
(except  the  green  bark  of  very  young  plants)  can  digest  the  crude 
sap  and  turn  it  into  the  elaborated  sap,  fit  for  assimilation.  Here, 
then,  appears  the  third  great  fact  in  the  constitution  of  the  orgao- 
ism ; — viz.,  the  life  of  the  whole  organism  is  dependent  on  thepr^ 
performance  by  each  organ  of  its  distinctive  function^ 

If  one  will  observe  the  various  degrees  of  prosperity  in  the 
leaves  of  the  different  trees  which  he  sees,  he  will  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  leaf  prospers  most  on  those  trees  that  aie 
in  every  other  respect  most  thrifty.  Thus  appears,  without  mud 
illustration  being  necessary,  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  great  facts 
of  organization  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  investi- 
gate ; — ^viz. ,  the  best  results  to  any  organ  can  only  come  thrtm^  Ai 
realization  of  the  purpose  of  the  whole  organism^  and  its  consequent 
prosperous  condition. 

This  complete  inter-dependence  of  the  parts  upon  the  whole, 
and  of  the  whole  upon  the  parts,  is  the  great  fact  of  organizatkm; 
and  the  parts  so  related  are  organs,  and  the  whole  so  constituted 
is  an  organism. 

When  the  parts  so  related  are  vegetable,  the  organism  bt 
plant ;  when  the  parts  so  related  are  of  animal  matter,  the  resuh 
is  an  animal.  But  when  the  parts  out  of  which  the  organism  it 
made  are  human  souls,  the  resulting  organism  is  some  humaa 
institution,  dependent  for  its  special  character  on  the  purpose 
which  it  is  to  realize,  and  upon  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  iti 
organs  stand  to  one  another. 

Metaphorically y  then,  the  school  is  a  tree;  literally,  it  is  a  hu- 
man institution,  organized  by  human  thinking,  with  definite  pur- 
pose to  realize,  and  specific  relations  of  its  organs — ^the  teacher 
and  the  pupils. 

Before  entering  upon  the  philosophical  discussion  of  the  school 
as  an  organized  product  of  thought  (which  must  be  reserved  for 
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another  paper),  it  is  well  to  draw  some  of  the  lessons  which  are 
si^ested  by  the  likeness  of  the  school  to  the  tree. 

It  is  the  distinctive  business  of  the  pupil  ia  learn.  Unless  the 
pupil  performs  this  work  himself^  he  can  receive  but  little  real 
good  from  the  school.  This  idea  of  the  necessity  of  self-activity 
in  the  pupil  should  be  duly  regarded  by  every  teacher  in  organ- 
izmg  a  schoqi.  Show  pupils  a  branch  on  which  the  leaves  are 
withered  because  the  connection  between  the  leaves  and  the  stem 
and  root  has  been  severed,  and  the  leaf  can  not  therefore  do  its 
work,  nor  receive  its  benefit  from  the  whole  tree. 

In  like  manner  the  teacher  and  pupils  must  cooperate  in  order 
to  the  perfect  prosperity  of  the  whole  school ;  for  only  when  the 
school  as  a  whole  is  prosperous,  both  pupils  and  teacher  can  re- 
ceive most  benefit  from  it  Many  other  similar  lessons  might  be 
drawn  from  a  continued  study  of  the  school  as  a  tree. 


WHAT  IS  IT  TO  "EDUCATE"? 


In  the  light  of  the  derivation  and  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
"educate,"  many  have  sought  to  find  significant  ideas  in  respect 
to  the  true  nature  of  the  process  which  this  term  indicates  with 
lespect  to  the  pupil.  Most  of  these  inquiries  have  ended  with 
the  conclusion  that  to  educate  a  child  is  ''to  lead  out  his  pow- 
ers," by  self  activity;  **to  develop  his  faculties,"  etc.  These 
suggestions  are  full  of  meaning  to  the  teacher,  but  do  not  encom- 
pass the  whole  significance  of  the  word  nor  hold  all  its  historic 
associations. 

From  the  same  Latin  root  from  which  this  word  is  obtained, 
comes  also  the  Latin  word  dux,  which  is  commonly  translated 
pude^  leader;  because,  perhaps,  neither  of  these  words  alone  gives 
the  whole  naeaning  as  it  was  found  in  the  old  tongue,  but  each  ex- 
presses a  phase  of  the  many-sided  character  to  which  the  term 
was  applied. 

First,  then,  to  educate  a  pupil  is  to  be  to  him  a  guide  in  the 
unknown  regions  of  thought,  emotion,  and  choice, — i.  e.,  a 
guide  to  him  in  the  possible  experiences  of  a  student.     It  is  the 
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business  of  a  guide  to  show  to  those  under  his  charge  whatever 
is  most  interesting  and  important  in  the  region  traversed.  The 
stranger  may  wander  near  the  sublimest  wonders,  or  the  most 
enchanting  beauties,  of  the  natural  world,  without  being  aware 
of  their  presence ;  or,  at  least,  without  knowing  the  best  way  of 
reaching  them.  The  guide  not  only  tells  the  traveller  whit  b 
best  worth  seeing,  but  conducts  him  to  it  by  the  safest,  pleai- 
antest,  and  most  direct  route.  How  many  teachers  there  are 
among  us  who  prove  themselves  pdar  educators  by  leaving  their 
pupils  wholly  ignorant  of  the  best  and  purest  experiences  possible 
to  the  student !  How  few,  on  the  other  hand,  can  direct  the 
pupil  to  the  choicest  fountains  of  thought  and  emotion,  in  which 
he  may  refresh  his  spirit!  or  to  the  mounts  of  vision  from  whidi 
the  truth  may  best  be  seen ! 

Again,  in  an  unknown  land,  there  are  hidden  dangers,  known 
only  to  the  experienced  guide.  See  the  responsibility  assumed 
by  him  who  undertakes  the  care  of  the  property  and  person  of 
another  as  his  guide.  Many  an  Alpine  guide  has  proven  his 
fidelity  to  his  trust  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  in  the  service  of 
those  who  had  confided  in  his  care. 

The  hidden  dangers  of  school-hfe  to  the  child  are  many,  aad 
the  tendency  of  the  inexperienced  is  to  rush  heedlessly  into  them. 
The  true  educator  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  save  his  pupils  from  the 
consequences  of  needless  risk. 

Second,  then,  to  educate  a  pupil  is  to  be  to  him  for  a  time  a 
true  leader.  A  true  leader  inspires  those  who  follow  with  confi- 
dence and  courage;  elevates  their  ideals  of  achievement  and 
character;  and  develops  in  them  the  courage  and  fortitude  nec- 
essary for  the  conflict.  He  is  a  perpetual  fountain,  giving  out 
influences  that  revivify  all,  giving  motive  to  those  who  hck, 
honorable  pride  to  those  who  have  none,  bright  purposes  and 
prospects  to  those  who  are  hopeless,  making  life  seem  signifi- 
cant and  worthy. 

When  Napoleon  said  to  his  soldiers  in  Egypt,  **  Forty  cen- 
turies look  down  upon  you  from  those  pyramids,"  and  Lord 
Nelson,  at  the  commencement  of  the  batde  of  Trafalgar,  &iid, 
**  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  each  exem] 
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the  quality  of  a  great  leader.     In  the  struggles  which  followed 
in  both  cases,  each  soldier  was  conscious  of  a  personal  worth 
which  he  had  not  known  before. 
Feliow-teacherSi  are  you  true  educators  f 


PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 


W.  H.  BLANCHARD. 


An  article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Journal  leads  me  to  call 
the  attention  of  mathematicians  to  the  use  of  the  terms  tens, 
units,  hundreds,  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  etc.,  which  are 
ised  so  prominently  in  the  opening  sections  of  written  arithme- 
tics and  then  disappear  forever.  I  will  state  at  once  that  I  con- 
sider them  "useless  lumber,"  and  in  fact  worse  than  that,  for 
they  are  in  the  way,  and  much  time  is  wasted  in  learning  to  use 
•hem. 

We  say  "fifteen,"  and  not  "one  ten  and  five  units."  A  cow 
does  not  cost  six  tens  and  four  units  dollars,  but  sixty-four  dol- 
lars. In  adding  we  say  forty  and  thirty  make  seventy,  except 
the  poor  arithmetic  makers  who  feel  obliged  to  say  that  it  is  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  "explain"  the  subject,  to  say  four  tens  and 
three  tens  make  seven  tens  and  seven  tens  equal  seventy.  Why 
not  come  to  it  immediately,  and  not  go  around  Robin  Hood's 
bam? 

Well,  you  will  say,  how  would  you  do  ?  I  will  tell  you.  But 
irst  let  me  remind  you  that  we  shall  not  add,  subtract,  multiply 
and  divide  figures ^  but  numbers  expressed  by  figutes;  and  that  we 
bave  figures  of  the  first  order,  second  order,  third  order,  etc. 
Let  us  add  768  and  425,  which  we  will  read  as  seven  hundred 
sixty-eight,  and  not  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  which  is  cor- 
lectly  written  700  and  68,  or  two  numbers.  Also  read  four 
hundred  twenty-five.  Five  and  eight  make  thirteen,  three  of 
which  I  represent  by  writing  the  figure  3  under  the  figures  of 
the  first  order  and  retain  ten,  not  one  ten,  to  be  added  with  the 
numbers  expressed  by  figures  of  the  second  order.  Ten  and 
twenty  make  thirty,  and  thirty  and  sixty  make  ninety,  which  I 
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represent  by  writing  the  figure  9  under  the  figures  of  the  second 
order.  Four  hundred  and  seven  hundred  make  eleven  hundred, 
or  one  thousand  one  hundred,  and  I  represent  one  hundred  by 
writing  the  figure  i  under  the  column  of  figures  of  the  third  or- 
der, and  express  one  thousand  by  writing  the  figure  i  at  the  left 
in  the  fourth  order,  and  the  sum  is  one  thousand,  one  hundred 
ninety-three,  instead  of  one  thousand,  one  hundred,  nine  tens 
and  three  units,  as  poor  children  are  taught 

But  you  will  say  that  in  practice  we  say  five  and  eight ;  well, 
so  do  I.  And  you  add  two  and  six  and  one ;  so  do  I.  You 
add  four  and  seven ;  so  do  I.  So  now  what  advantage  or  need 
of  using  these  useless  terms  ?  I  would  like  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  man  who  invented  the  method  of  changing  simple 
numbers  to  denominate  numbers  for  ''purposes  of  explanatioo." 
I  think  I  should  give  him  "a  piece  of  my  mind."  In  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division  I  could  show  that  the  same  is 
true,  **only  more  so."  I  would  never  let  a  child  hear  of  tens, 
hundreds,  etc. 

While  I  am  '*up,"  I  would  say  a  few  more  ** sassy"  things. 
We  are  told  that  ^'Subtraction  is  the  process  of  finding  the  dif- 
ference between  two  numbers,"  or  **tiking  one  number  from 
another."  I  hold  that  subtraction  is  the  process  of  taking  from 
a  number  a  part  or  all  of  itself  to  find  what  may  be  left.  Yoa 
can  not  take  one  number  from  another  any  more  than  you  can 
take  one  book  from  another.  You  can  take  away  a  part  or  all 
of  a  load  of  wood,  but  you  can  not  take  one  load  of  wood  from 
another  till  you  have  first  added  it  to  the  first  load. 

The  Minuend  is.  the  number  from  which  a  part  or  all  is  to  be 
taken.  The  Subtrahend  is  the  number  which  shows  how  much 
of  the  minuend  is  to  be  taken.  The  Remainder  is  a  part  of  the 
minuend. 

"Division  is  the  process  of  finding  how  many  times  one  num' 
ber  is  contained  in  another."  Sometimes  it  is,  and  then  again 
it  is  resolving  a  number  into  a  proposed  number  of  equal  parts. 
The  Dividend  is  the  number  which  we  wish  to  find  how  many 
times  the  divisor  is  contained  in ;  or  it  is  the  number  to  be  re- 
solved into  a  proposed  number  of  equal  parts.     The  Divisor  is 
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the  number  which  we  wish  to  find  how  many  times  the  dividend 
contains;  or,  it  is  the  number  which  shows  into  how  many  equal 
parts  the  dividend  is  to  be  resolved.  The  Quotient  is  the  num- 
ber which  shows  how  many  times  the  divisor  is  contained  in 
the  dividend;  or,  it  is  one  of  the  equal  parts  of  the  dividend. 
These  definitions  are  exact;  but  in  how  many  books  can  they 
be  found  ? 

Perhaps  this  will  be  a  large  enough  dose  for  once,  and  doubt- 
less some  will  feel  like  taking  up  the  cudgel.     If  so,  I  only  say, 

"Lay  on  Macduff/ 
Walfole,  N.  H. 

Thb  Tsachbr. — No  man  has  greater  need  of  cultivating  every 
Christian  virtue,  and  of  being  a  living,  everyday  example  of  all^ 
that  is  noble,  discreet,  and  good,  in  speech  and  deed,  than  the 
educator  of  young  men  and  women.  It  has  been  said  of  some 
ministers  that  they  should  not  leave  the  pulpit  after  they  are  in 
it,  nor  go  into  it  again  after  they  are  out  of  it.  The  saying  ap- 
plies to  teachers  as  well  as  to  preachers.  Both  classes  of  men 
have  need  so  to  govern  themselves  as  to  say  and  do  only  what 
is  courteous,  considerate,  and  just.  The  teacher  who  suffers  the 
spirit  of  gross  indiscretion  to  take  possession  of  him  only  dam- 
ages himself — in  the  estimation  of  every  intelligent  pupil  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  and  of  every  thoughtful  friend  of  the  institu- 
tion with  which  he  is  identified. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


[From  the  Letter-Book  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,"] 
TRANSFER  OF  SURPLUS  DOG  TAX  TO  SCHOOL  REVENUE  ACCOUNTS. 

[Letter  Book  G,  p.  332.]  I  think  the  township  trustee  may  trans- 
fer to  the  school  revenue  accounts  the  surplus  dog-tax  before  the 
August  meeting  of  the  county  commissioners,  and  embody  the 
amounts  in  their  reports  to  them  and  to  the  county  superintendents, 
sabject,  like  all  their  other  accounts,  to  revision  and  correction  by 
the  commissioners. 
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PERIOD  COVERED  BY  TRUSTEES*  REPORTS  TO  GO.  COMMISSIONBBS. 

The  report  to  county  commissioners  made  by  the  school  trustees 
must  this  year  begin  with  the  date  at  which  their  last  year*s  repoits 
ended  (that  is.  the  first  Monday  after  the  second  Tuesday  in  Octo- 
ber, 1882),  and  cover  the  period  from  that  time  through  July  31. 1883. 
Hereafter  both  reports  (the  one  to  the  county  superintendent  and 
the  one  to  the  commissioners)  will  cover  the  same  year,  from  August 
1st  to  July  31st,  inclusive. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMAN  ON  PETITION  OF  PATRONS. 

[G,  334.]  The  school  law  provides  that  instruction  shall  be  int- 
parted  in  certain  studies,  the  German  language  under  certain  circam- 
stances  being  included  in  the  list.  The  time  at  which  these  studies 
shall  be  commenced,  the  order  in  which  they  shall  be  taken  up,  aod 
the  leng^  of  time  devoted  to  each,  are  matters  which  must  be  left 
to  the  board  of  trustees.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  act  upon  a 
^tition  asking  that  instruction  be  given  in  the  German  language,  if 
such  petition  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  but  to  act  is 
the  way  which,  in  their  discretion,  seems  most  practicable. 

NEW  SCHOOL  BOARD  ELECTS  TEACHERS. 

[^>  33 S  ]  From  the  fact  that  a  reorganization  of  the  board,  and  1 
renewal  of  bonds  of  all  the  members  are  required  each  year,  it  is 
evident  that  the  law  regards  the  board  after  such  change  as  a  new 
and  different  board,  though  it  may  be  composed  of  the  same  men, 
and  as  a  rule,  two  of  the  three  will  be  the  same.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, a  board  or  an  officer  is  bound  by  the  official  acts  of  his  prede- 
cessor, if  within  the  powers  conferred  by  the  law.  But  it  b  net 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  board  is  empowered  to  make  coatiads 
and  arrangements  for  carrying  on  any  business  which  its  successor 
would  have  abundant  time  to  provide  for.  The  new  board  is  to  co» 
duct  and  manage  school  affairs  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  and 
to  it  should  be  left  the  selection  of  the  teachers  who  are  to  be  its  em- 
ployes. I  am  sustained  in  this  view  by  the  published  opinion  of  a 
former  attorney-general. 

VOTERS    4T  SCHOOL  MEETINGS. 

[G,  339.]  The  law  does  not  give  school  patrons  the  right  to  seket 
teachers.  Voters  at  school  meetings  for  other  purposes  are  all  tai- 
payers,  except  married  women  and  minors,  who  are  listed  by  the 
trustee  as  parents,  guvdians,  or  heads  of  families,  and  attached  ID 
the  district  in  which  the  school  meeting  is  held. 

RENEWAL  OF  LICENSES. 

[G,  334.]  The  teacher's  license  law,  as  amended  by  the  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  does  not  provide  for  the  issue  or  renewal  of  any 
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licenses  without  examination.  The  amended  law  took  effect  June 
10, 1883.  Renewals  without  examination*  made  since  that  date,  are 
iDvalid 

ILLEGAL  ISSUE  OF  LICENSES. 

[G,  345  ]  The  law  has  never  authorized  the  renewal,  without  ex- 
amination, of  teachers*  licenses,  except  when  two  twenty-four  month 
licenses  had  been  held  consecutively.  When  that  condition  was 
fnlfilled,  the  superintendent  was  permitted,  before  the  recent  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  to  grant  a  renewal,  "after  the  expiration  of  the  last 
license  issued.'*  A  renewal  previous  to  such  expiration  is  invalid. 
A  license  is  a  purely  statutory  right,  and  depends  for  its  validity  upon 
a  strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  statute  creating  it. 

If  a  new  superintendent  finds  that  licenses  have  been  illegally 
issued  by  his  predecessor,  he  should  cancel  the  records  and  certifi- 
cates thereof,  and  inform  the  school  trustees  in  the  county  of  his 
action.  Before  taking  such  action  he  should  carefully  investigate 
the  facts,  and  notify  the  parties  interested,  giving  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  explanations. 

MEANING  OF  CONSECUTIVE  LICENSES. 

[G,  347  ]  The  provision  of  the  law  which  creates  the  thirty-six- 
month  and  eight  year  licenses,  contemplates  that  they  should  take 
effect  consecutively,  and  not  over- lap  each  other  in  time.  A  person 
who  has  received  two  thirty  six  month  licenses  in  succession,  "may 
receive  at  the  expiration  of  such  several  licenses  a  license  for  the 
term  of  eight  years,*'  upon  passing  a  certain  examination.  The  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  was  to  relieve  teachers  of  approved  skill 
and  ability  from  the  burden  of  frequent  examinations.  But  the  ben- 
efits of  the  eight-years  "professional  license**  are  carefully  guarded, 
being  extended  to  those  persons  only  who  have  held  consecutively 
a  twenty-four-month  license  (heretofore  issued)  and  a  thirty-six* 
month  license,  or  two  thirty-six  month  licenses.  The  period  of 
the  currency  of  theae  two  licenses  is  designed  as  a  trial  period,  in 
which  the  teacher  may  gain  experience  and  prove  his  ability ;  and  I 
think  the  law  must  be  interpreted  as  not  permitting  such  period  to 
be  abridged  by  granting  the  second  or  third  license  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  one  preceding  it. 

Yet  the  examination  for  such  licenses  may  not  improperly  be  held 
within  a  reasonable  time  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  preceding 
one. 

The  above  are  selected  from  my  recent  decisions. 

John  W.  Holcombb, 
July  26,  1883.  Sup'i  Fublic  Jnstmction. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  ^i  in  three  and  one  cent  postage  stamps ;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 


TIME   OUT. 


With  this  number  of  the  Journal  the  time  of  more  than  a  thousand 
subscribers  to  this  Journal  expires.  The  Journal  never  before  bad  a 
larger  subscription  list,  and  never  before  was  more  universally  com- 
mended. Expressions  come  from  every  side  like  these:  "The 
Journal  was  never  before  so  good.'*  "  The  new  Departments  are  a 
great  improvement."  "  The  Pedagogic  Department  of  itself  is  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  the  Journal.*'  "The  Primary  Department 
will  be  especially  valuable  to  every  primary  teacher.*'  "The  Journal 
now  combines  the  theoretical  and  practical  more  perfectly  than  does 
any  other  school  paper  published  "  Indiana  teachers  who  wish  to 
go  beneath  the  surface  of  things  and  grow  in  their  profession  should 
read  the  School  Journal." 

It  is  hoped  that  every  one  whose  subscription  expires  with  this 
month  will  renew  at  once,  and  if  possible  send  another  name  with 
his  own. 

The  Journal  wishes  to  renew  its  thanks  to  its  many  friends,  and 
hopes  to  be  able  to  continue  to  merit  their  hearty  support. 


The  Journal  is  pleased  to  learn  that  notwithstanding  the  great  ca- 
lamity of  the  fire,  the  Indiana  University  at  Bloomington  will  open 
at  the  appointed  time.  To  all  the  old  students  and  friends  President 
Moss  is  sending  the  following : 

"  The  opening  of  the  University  for  the  coming  year  will  not  be 
hindered  nor  delayed  by  the  recent  disastrous  fire.  Work  will  begin 
in  all  departments  and  in  all  classes  on  Thursday  morning,  Septem- 
ber 6th.  The  old  building  is  uninjured,  and  arrangements  will  be 
made  whereby  recitation  rooms  will  be  provided  for  all  the  classes, 
and  all  the  Professors  will  be  in  their  places.  We  confidently  expect 
that  you  will  be  with  us,  and  that  no  one  who  was  preparing  to  come 
will  be  dissuaded  from  his  purpose." 
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THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 


The  burning  of  the  principal  building  of  this  institution,  including 
the  museum  and  library,  was  both  a  financial  and  educational  dis- 
aster. Money  can  not  make  good  the  loss  from  the  destruction  of 
the  Museum.  It  contained  much  that  can  not  be  replaced.  It  be- 
hooves the  friends  of  higher  education  in  the  state  to  bestir  them- 
selves that  a  still  greater  disaster  does  not  befall  us.  The  greatest 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  portion  of  our  citizens  who  hold 
that  higher  education  at  public  charge  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
our  institutions,  because  so  small  a  number  of  the  youth  of  the  state 
accept  the  opportunities  offered.  It  is  viewed  as  equivalent  to  legis- 
islatiag  for  a  class  and  not  for  all,  to  furnish  a  college  education  to 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  population,  practically,  although  osten- 
sibly free  to  all.  In  other  words,  because  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  to  Z,  either 
do  not  desire,  or  can  not  afford  the  time  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  for  higher  education  offered  by  the  state,  it  is  held  that 
Z,  who  does  desire  it,  and  can  afford  the  time,  shall  not  have  the 
opportunity.  These  would  limit  free  tuition  to  the  common  schools 
and  instruction  in  the  common  branches  of  learning. 

Such  persons  will  now  be  active  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  abo- 
lition of  the  State  University ;  or  if  not  able  to  do  that,  they  will  try 
to  so  obstruct  legislation  as  to  render  ineffectual  any  measures  that 
may  be  adopted  for  its  continuance.  The  state,  through  the  last 
legislature,  fully  committed  herself  to  the  policy  of  giving  adequate 
support  to  a  free  university,  and  she  will  hardly  recede  from  her  po- 
sition because  of  an  accident  to  which  every  institution  in  the  state 
is  liable. 

There  is  another  class  of  advisers  who  are  also  dangerous.  They 
are  those  who  favor  a  free  university  education,  but  do  not  distin- 
guish between  that  and  a  technical  education.  They  would  make 
the  Indiana  University  a  sort  of  Annex  to  the  School  for  Instruction 
in  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  at  Lafayette.  With  them 
about  the  only  thing  worth  saving  in  the  University  is  the  scientific 
department,  over  which  Prof.  Jordan  presides  with  such  ability, 
and  whatever  humanity  studies  are  tolerated  must  be  taught  by  the 
"methods  of  science.**  In  short,  the  method  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment is  the  only  true  method  of  study  with  them,  and  whatever 
knowledge  and  training  can  not  be  so  acquired  is  held  to  be  unwor- 
thy of  the  consideration  of  man  in  this  scientific  age.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  materialism  that  recognizes  nothing  as  real  and  true  except 
what  can  be  seen  or  handled  or  tasted. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  broad  and  liberal  scholar- 
ship and  training  given  by  an  institution  that  makes  language,  lite- 
rature and  history  prominent  subjects  of  study,  and  one  which  limits 
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its  investigations  to  the  natural  world.  The  latter  may  give  a  move 
immediate  and  practical  preparation  for  the  ordinary  industrial  pur- 
suits, but  the  former  are  necessary  to  give  adequate  preparation  Ut 
the  proper  discharge  of  tl^e  duties  of  life. 

But  let  us  grant  that  the  amalgam  ition  of  these  two  institutioBS 
would  not  affect  injuriously  the  standard  of  literary  scholarship  here- 
tofore maintained  in  the  State  University,  and  that  the  literary  de- 
partment of  the  "university  system**  would  be  the  leading  depart- 
ment as  it  is  in  every  other  great  university.    What  then  would  be 
the  effect  upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts  ?    It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  administration  of  Pnnlae 
University  to  adopt  a  course  of  study  and  a  policy  as  far  remoTcd 
from  that  of  a  literary  school  as  practicable.     The  argument  pie- 
sented  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  favor  of  abolishing  Greek  Frt- 
terniiies  from  the  school,  upon  which  gp-eatest  reliance  was  placed, 
was  that  they  tended  to  distract  the  minds  of  the  students  from  in- 
dustrial pursuits  and  to  encourage  classical  learning,  which  was  un- 
friendly to  the  purposes  for  which  the  school  was  founded     To  bring 
Purdue  University  into  immediate  i  nion  with  a  classical  school  which 
held  the  place  of  honor  among  the  schools  composing  the  university 
would  be  to  greatly  increase  the  tendency  of  students  to  abandon 
the  study  of  industrial  pursuits  for  the  more  alluring,  and,  to  them, 
more  honorable  career  of  one  of  the  learned  professions.     There  are 
three  vocations — mechanics,  agriculture,  and  teaching — ^that  present 
but  few  allurements,  as  yet,  to  young  people.    They  see  honor  and 
emolument  only  in  law,  medicine,  and  literature.    The  ambitions 
and  capable  ones  need  the  combined  influence  of  the  faculty,  the 
fellowship  of  students  having  the  same  purpose,  and  the  community 
to  hold  them  to  a  preparation  for  the  arduous  and  unattractive  labor 
which  the  first  three  vocations  imply.    This,  I  take  it.  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  industrial  schools  and  normal  schools  have  seldom 
been  combined  with  literary  and  professional  schools  in  a  university 

» 

system. 

Michigan  University  is  often  referred  to  as  an  example  of  what 
every  state  may  have  by  uniting  its  educational  institutions  atone 
place  But  every  well  informed  person  knows  that  neither  the  In- 
dustrial School  nor  the  Normal  School  has  any  connection  with  the 
University  in  Michigan.  To  make  a  University  like  that  of  Michigan 
money  must  be  furnished  to  equip  it.  Provide  a  system  of  literary  and 
professional  schools,  fill  the  chairs  with  professors  of  acknowledged 
ability,  and  furnish  adequate  room  and  apparatus  and  library,  and 
students  will  flock  to  an  Indiana  University  as  they  now  do  to  Mich- 
igan or  Harvard.  Indiana  wants  and  should  have  a  great  university 
system  of  literary  and  professional  schools.  But  it  would  be  aoim- 
tnal  blunder  to  undertake  to  make  a  great  university  by  combining 
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Industrial  and  Normal  Schools  with  these.  They  have  too  little  ib 
oomroon  in  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  were  founded  to 
mike  such  a  combination  profitable. 


A  STEP  FORWARD. 


The  recent  Superintendents*  Convention  was  an  important  event 
in  the  school  history  of  the  state.  The  personnel  of  the  convention 
was  encouraging.  The  convention  was  larger  than  any  former  one. 
It  took  action  upon  several  important  questions,  and  in  every  case 
this  action  seemed  to  us  wise  and  progressive.  The  common  schools 
of  the  state  are  efficient  in  proportion  as  the  county  superintendent 
is  competent  and  faithful.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  schools  of  that  county  which  has  enjoyed  the  continued  service 
of  a  capable  and  conscientious  superintendent,  and  of  another  that 
has  been  cursed  by  an  official  who  is  a  mere  time-server,  or  who  ad- 
ministers his  office  for  purposes  other  than  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools. 

The  state  is  to  be  congratulated  for  having  so  many  earnest  and 
capable  men  in  charge  of  her  common  schools.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant,  we  believe,  when  township  trustees  in  every  county  will  ask 
first  what  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  superintendent  can  do  for  the 
schools,  and  will  pay  but  little  regard  to  the  ticket  he  votes  on  elec- 
tion day. 

The  action  of  greatest  moment  by  the  convention  was  that  by 
which  a  scheme  for  grading  certificates,  under  the  new  law,  was 
adopted.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  schools  in  this  state 
there  has  been  given  an  emphatic  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession. From  this  time  scholarship  merely  will  cease  to  be  a  pass- 
port to  the  highest  grade  of  license  known  to  the  Umt.  Knowledge 
of  the  theory  of  teaching  and  success  in  the  art  are  conditions  pre- 
cedent to  securing  this  license.  It  was  resolved  that  applicants  for 
a  three  years'  license  should  give  evidence  of  a  degree  of  general 
scholarship  heretofore  required  for  the  two  years'  license,  and  should 
in  addition  possess  eminent  attainments  in  both  the  Science  and  the 
Art  of  Teaching.  It  is  believed  that  this  action  will  teach  young 
persons  who  are  ambitious  to  become  teachers,  that  they  have  some* 
thing  more  to  learn  than  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  county  superintendents  have 
determined  to  throw  the  enormous  weight  of  their  influence  in  this 
direction. 

The  State  Normal  School  has  for  a  few  years  past  been  placing 
special  stress  upon  the  "theory  and  art'*  part  of  its  instruction,  and 
it  is  to  be  .hoped  that  all  the  other  normal  schools  of  the  state  will 
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join  with  it  and  the  superintendents  in  this  work,  and  strengthen  tht 
"professional**  part  of  their  courses  of  study  for  teachers,  and  thus 
all  strive  to  make  teaching  a  profession  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name. 


[y'  HOW  TO  CONDUCT  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

How  to  conduct  institutes  in  the  way  most  profitable  to  teachers  is 
a  problem  not  easily  solved  As  the  result  of  four  years*  experience 
and  many  years*  observation,  the  following  suggestions  are  ven- 
tured: 

1.  The  superintendent  has  sole  control  of  the  institute  by  virtue 
of  law,  and  unless  there  is  some  special  reason  to  the  contrary  should 
hold  the  reins  in  his  own  hands.  The  custom  that  prevails  in  some 
counties  of  entrusting  the  mahagement  and  programme  to  a  com" 
mittee  generally  results  in  loss  of  time  and  loss  in  efficiency.  Mo- 
tions for  committees,  for  recesses,  for  adjournment,  etc.,  usually  take 
unnecessary  time. 

2.  The  superintendent,  in  consultation  with  a  few  of  his  best 
teachers,  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  institute,  should  select 
and  notify  those  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  institute. 
It  has  heretofore  been  customary  in  many  counties  to  defer  the  mak- 
ing out  of  a  programme  and  assignment  of  work,  until  after  the  in- 
stitute is  in  session,  and  then  it  is  done  "day  by  day*'  by  a  commit- 
tee. This  is  unfair  to  the  instructors  and  unjust  to  the  teachers,  «ho 
deserve  something  better  than  the  impromptu  and  immature  thou^ts 
that  must  be  the  result  of  such  planning. 

3.  Teachers  should  observe  the  same  order  that  would  be  ex- 
pected in  a  well  governed  school.  The  regularity  of  attendance,  the 
promptness  of  convening  morning  and  afternoon,  the  promptness  in 
coming  to  order  after  recess,  the  order  observed  during  the  work,  all 
depend  upon  the  superintendent  quite  as  much  as  the  good  order  of 
a  school  depends  upon  the  teacher.  The  writer  has  visited  institutes 
in  which  the  attendance,  promptness,  and  order  were  equal  to  that 
of  the  best  schools ;  and  then  he  has  visited  others  over  which  the 
superintendent  seemed  to  exercise  no  control.  Teachers  would 
straggle  in  at  their  leisure  and  leave  when  they  pleased — not  unire- 
quently  in  the  midst  of  an  exercise.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
dozen  or  more  teachers  leave  at  recess  for  the  remainder  of  the  half* 
day  -simply  to  loaf  or  to  visit.    Such  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

4.  Superintendents  should  secure  the  best  possible  instmctois 
If  possible  at  least  one  person  from  abroad  should  be  employed. 
Teachers  living  in  the  same  county  meet  each  other  from  year  to 
to  year,  not  only  in  the  county  institute,  but  in  the  county  associa- 
tions and  township  institutes,  and  thus  become  familiar  with  eack 
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other's  work,  and  in  a  degree  lose  interest  in  it  A  stranger,  though 
no  better  instructor  than  a  "  home  worker/*  will  as  a  rule  be  listened 
to  with  more  interest,  and  consequently  with  more  profit,  simply 
because  he  is  strange,  and  because  his  manners  and  methods  and 
thoughts  are  mtu.  This  is  not  a  question  of  ability ,  on  the  part  of 
instructors,  so  much  as  it  is  a  question  of  interest  and  profit  to  the 
teachers. 

5.  The  superintendent  should  arrange,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
have  the  instruction  practical. 

Question — What  is  Practical  Instruction  f  Does  it  consist  in 
lectures  in  which  the  teachers  are  simply  listeners ;  or  does  it  consist 
in  class  work  in  which  each  teacher  is  required  to  take  a  part  ? 
•  Ans.  Yes,  and  no.  I^hitform  of  the  work  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  The  common  notion  that  only  class  work  is  practical  is  false. 
Any  work  is  practical  that  gives  to  teachers  new  and  helpful  ideas 
and  thoughts,  and  these  helpful  suggestions  may  come  in  the  form 
of  a  lecture  or  in  the  form  of  a  lesson.  The  most  worthless  institute 
ever  held  in  this  state,  was  one  in  which  every  exercise  was  a  "class 
drill/'  conducted  by  a  teacher  "just  as  he  conducted  a  class  in  his 
school."  Class  drills  are  excellent  things  provided  they  develop 
new  ideas  and  fresh  thoughts,  otherwise  they  are  dead  forms.  It  is 
a  waste  of  time  for  me  to  listen  to  a  lecture  in  which  there  is  nothing 
new.  It  is  equally  a  waste  of  time  to  listen  to  a  recitation  conducted 
"just  as  I  do,"  or  perhaps  not  so  well.  What  teachers  need  is  some- 
thing to  think  about — something  upon  which  to  grow — and  this  is 
practical,  whether  it  comes  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  or  of  a  drill. 

6.  Teachers  in  order  to  get  most  good  out  x>f  an  institute  should 
use  their  note-books  freely.    Take  notes,  take  notes,  take  notes. 


BOOK  AGENTS. 


There  are  Book  Agents  and  Book  Agents,  but  the  class  I  have  in 
mind  are  such  as  represent  the  publishers  of  text-books.  These  are 
with  few  exceptions  well  educated  men,  who  have  been  successful 
teachers.  As  a  rule  they  are  gentlemanly  and  courteous,  and  con- 
duct their  business  in  an  unexceptionable  manner.  They  all  repre- 
sent "the  best  books  published,"  and  are  able  to  prove  it  to  you  if 
you  can  but  spare  them  "about  fifteen  minutes." 

Now  and  then  a  person  is  found  who  thinks  that  "  the  schools  of 
thirty  years  ago  were  better  than  those  of  to-day,"  and  who  thinks 
that  there  has  been  no  improvement  made  upon  the  text-books  of 
"ye  olden  times,"  and  such  a  person  is  opposed  to  all  changes  in 
books,  and  is  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  whole  fraternity  of  agents. 
This  of  course  is  an  "  old  fogy  "  view  and  not  the  common  one. 
3 
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The  rational  vitw  is  that  Book  agents  are  benefactors  to  the  cause 
of  education,  (i)  They  are  the  best  company  that  teachers,  super- 
intendents, trustees,  and  editors  are  blessed  with,  and  are  the  unfail- 
ing source  of  free  cigars.  (2)  They  keep  all  these  persons  posted  is 
to  the  latest  and  best  things  in  the  way  of  improvements  in  teit- 
books.    The  dissemination  of  these  new  ideas  and  thoughts  is  of 

great  value  to  teachers of  much  greater  value  than  most  persons 

think.  An  agent  can  not  point  out  the  defects  of  his  neighbor's 
book  and  the  merits  of  his  own  without  giving  information  and 
arousing  thoughts  that  will  do  good.  (3)  These  agents  have  done  a 
vast  deal  of  good  institute  work,  and  are  still  doing  some  of  it  The 
necessity  for  it  is  not  now  nearly  so  great  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago 
when  good  institute  workers  were  scarce. 

The  work  of  the  Book-agent  is  entirely  legitimate  and  as  honorable 
as  any  other  business,  when  conducted  in  an  honorable  way. 

Occasionally,  asan  all  other  occupations,  a  "black  sheep**  is  fonnd, 
who,  by  "tricks  that  are  (not  always)  vain,*'  and  by  the  persistent  I 
use  of  his  "little  auger,**  brings  discredit  upon  the  whole  tm>ther" 
hood.     But  this  is  the  rare  exception,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  a  lai^ 
body  of  well  educated,  honorable  men  should  be  made  to  suffer  forj 
the  "  crookedness  **  of  the  few. 


A  NEW  FORM  OF  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 


A  litle  more  than  a  year  ago  The  Willimantic  Linen  Co.  of  Con^ 
necticut  gave  notice  to  its  employees  that  after  one  year  from 
no  one  would  be  retained  in  the  employ  of  the  company  who 
not  read  and  write. 

*Night  schools  were  established  and  a  new  impetus  was  given 
Che  illiterate  class  to  acquire  at  least  the  rudiments  of  an  educatioi 
Not  only  those  who  wished  to  hold  their  places,  but  those  who  dc 
to  secure  places,  entered  these  night  schools  and  worked  with  a 
pose.     At  the  end  of  the  year  the  few  who  disregarded  the  ws 
were  discharged. 

In  a  few  of  the  manufacturing  states  proprietors  are  not  alk 
to  employ  children  who  have  not  been  in  school  at  least  three  moni 
in  the  preceding  twelve  months,  but  the  law  is  not  always  enlbi 
This  Linen  Co.  hit  upon  a  better  plan.    It  furnishes  a  stimolas 
only  for  children  but  for  their  parents. 

Is  there  not  a  good  suggestion  in  this,  and  may  there  not  be  mi 
done  along  this  hne  to  diminish  the  number  of  illiterates  ? 

Intemperance  can  often  be  reached  in  the  same  way. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  JUNE. 

Reading. — i.  How  should  the  words  a  and  ik€  be  pronounced  in 
reading  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  phonic  method  of  teaching  reading  ? 
The  word  method  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  the  object  of  emphasis  ?  10 

4.  What  objects  are  to  aimed  at  in  teaching  reading  ?  10 

5.  Write  a  sentence  which  requires  the  rising  inflection ;  also  a 
sentence  requiring  the  falling  inflection.  2  pts,  5  each. 

6.  Read  a  paragraph  of  prose  and  a  stanza  of  poetry  selected  by 
the  superintendent  2  pts,  25  each. 

Arithmetic. — i.  In  division  of  fractions,  why  does  inverting  the 
divisor,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  fractions  together  produce  the 
correct  answer  ?  10 

2.  A  horse  runs  }  of  a  mile  in  |  of  3  minutes ;  how  long  will  it 
take  him  to  run  {  of  25  miles  ?  5,5. 

3.  A  man  exchanges  6  books  at  33^  cents  each;  16  at  12}  cents 
each ;  and  32  at  6^  cents  each,  for  books  at  16}  cents  each ;  how 
many  does  he  receive  ?    Solve  by  aliquot  parts.  5.  $• 

4.  How  many  load?  of  earth,  one  cubic  meter  each,  will  be  taken 
from  a  ditch  8  dekameters  long,  4.5  meters  wide,  and  24  decimeters 
deep?  5,  5. 

5.  When  at  a  certain  place  it  is  Monday,  10:45  p-  ^-t  ^^  another  it 
b  Tuesday,  1:25  A.  M.,  how  many  degrees,  and  in  what  direction  is 
the  second  place  from  the  first?  5  5. 

6.  A  pendulum  vibrates  60  times  in  a  minute ;  how  many  times 
did  it  vibrate  in  February,  1880?  "*  5,  5. 

7*    45^  of  a  gallon  is  what  %  of  a  pint  ?  5,  5. 

8.  What  <fo  must  be  assessed  upon  $1,500,000,  to  produce  I29  400, 
after  paying  2^  for  collection  ?  5,  5. 

9.  Find  the  square  root  of  52^.  5,  5. 
10.    If  6  men  dig  a  ditch  20  rods  long,  6  feet  deep,  4  feet  wide,  in 

16  days,  working  9  hours  a  day,  how  many  days  will  it  take  24  men 
to  dig  one  200  rods  long,  8  feet  deep,  6  feet  wide,  working  8  hours  » 
day?  5,5. 

Orthography. — i.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  vowel  and 
a  consonant  ?    A  vocal  and  an  aspirate  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  silent  letter?  What  letters  are  never 
silent  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  phonetic  spelling  ?    Orthographic  spelling  ? 

2  pts.  5  each^ 
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4.  Syllabify  and  accent  the  following  words :     Industry^  tn^wy, 
idea,  orthcepy,  European,  5  pts,  2  eadu 

5.  Write  phonically,  indicating  the  vowel  sounds  by  the  proper 

diacritical  marks :   Leisure,  champaign,  machine,  prophet,  righUem, 

5  pts,  3  each. 

6.  Spell  ten  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent.      10  pts,  jea. 

Theory  of  Teaching. — i.     What  is  the  analytic  method  of 
teaching  ? 

2.  Why  is  a  loss  of  temper  by  the  teacher  always  attended  by  a 
loss  of  governing  power  ? 

3.  State  the  objections  to  prizes  as  a  motive  in  teaching. 

4.  What  is  the  imagination  ? 

5.  Name  the  physical  conditions  or  surroundings  which  will  aid 
in  maintaining  order  in  the  school. 

NoTB. — The  superintendent  is  advised  to  give  credit  to  the  applicant  lor  the  iiiel»- 
gence  manifested  by  his  answers  rather  than  for  their  conformity  with  his  own  bocmb 
of  their  correctness. 

Grammar. — i.  Define  a  sentence.  Into  what  classes  are  sen- 
tences divided  according  to  use  ?    Define  each.  3»  3*  4* 

2.  Define  a  common  noun  ;  a  proper  noun.  State  when  a  com- 
mon noun  becomes  proper,  and  when  a  proper  noun  becomes  com- 
mon. 2,  2,  3, 3. 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  proper  noun  made  common  bf 
its  use.  to 

4.  Define  a  pronoun.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  pronouns.  I 
Define  each.  3*  3*  4*  i 

5.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  restrictive  clause;  a  sentence  I 
containing  an  explanatory  clause.  5,  $.  | 

6.  Write  a  table  showing  the  declension  of  the  personal  pronooa*  I 

7.  Give  a  conjugation  of  the  verb  call  in  the  future  tense,  indica- 1 
tive  mood,  active  voice,  showing^  the  distinction  in  the  use  of  iidf ' 
and  will. 

8.  Correct  the  following  sentence,  and  give  a  reason  for  the  cflr» 

rection  :     Each  strives  to  get  ahead  of  the  other  in  their  own  little] 
craft.  1 

9.  Analyze  the  following  sentence : 

"  The  name  that  dwells  on  every  tongue 
No  minstrel  needs.** 

10.  Punctuate  the  following  sentence:  I  pity  the  man  whocaii 
travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  say  *tis  all  barren  and  so  it  isaaii 
so  is  all  the  world  to  him  who  will  not  cultivate  the  firuit  it  oflTers. 

Geography. — i.  What  part  of  the  earth*s  surface  is  land  ?  De* 
fine  continents.  5.  ^ 

2.  Describe  the  general  circulation  of  the  water  in  the  air  and  oa 
the  land.  10 
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• 

3.  What  animals  characterize  each  zone  ?  10 

4.  Name  the  principal  mountain  range  and  river  in  each  of  the 
Middle  States.  5,  S* 

5.  What  is  the  general  surface  of  the  Central  States  ?  Their  com- 
mercial advantages  ?  5i  5* 

6.  Describe  the'  natural  wealth  of  Brazil.  10 

7.  Where  is  the  Dominion  of  Canada?  To  what  country  do 
Greenland  and  Iceland  belong  ? 

8.  Name  and  locate  the  five  largest  cities  of  Russia.      5,  2  each. 

9.  Locate  Fort  Wayne,  Logansport,  Terre  Haute,  Jeffersonville, 
Michigan  City.  5,  2  each. 

la  What  two  forms  have  mountains?  What  is  a  mountain 
system?  5,  5. 

Penmanship. — i.    Describe  the  whole-arm  movement 

2.  What  is  meant  hy /arm  f  In  what  manner  does  a  careful  study 
of  form  aid  in  making  a  good  penman  ? 

3.  Define  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique  lines.  What  is  meant 
by  a  slant  of  52®  ?    of  30®  ? 

4.  How  should  p  and  /  be  shaded  ?  Where  should  we  begin  in 
forming  the  small  letters  ?  Where  end  ?  Where  should  the  shade 
occur  in  the  letter  bt 

5.  Name  the  principles  which  occur  in  the  following  letters :   A, 

Mf  Xf  n,  y. 

Specimen  of  penmanship — 

"  All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  the  walls  of  time, 
Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great. 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme." 

Nom.~Reqaire  the  appliamt  to  copy  the  specimen  in  ink.    The  superintendent 
ihodd  mark  It  ttom  one  to  fifty,  nccording  to  merit. 

U.S.  History. — i.  What  is  the  distinction  between  Biography 
and  History  ?  10 

2.  Describe  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  1865.  10 

3.  Name  five  prominent  American  literary  writers  now  living. 

5  pts,  2  each. 

4.  Name  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United  States  that  have  be- 
come Presidents.  10 

5.  (a)  Who  invented  the  cotton  gin  ?  [b)  What  was  the  effect  of 
the  invention  ?  a  3.  b  7. 

6.  (ii)  Why,  and  (^)  by  whom  were  the  Quakers  persecuted  ? 

a  6,  b  4. 

7.  (a)  When,  [b)  where,  and  [c)  by  whom  was.  Virginia  settled  ? 

a  4,  b  4,  c  2. 

8.  (a)  What  was  the  Ordinance  of  1787  ?    [h)  What  did  it  effect  ? 

a  4,  b  6. 
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9.     Write  the  early  history  of  Indiana.  10 

10.     (a)  What  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine?    (b)  How  did  it  arigir 

nate?  a5,b$. 

NoTB.— No  answer  to  exceed  tea  lines. 

Physiology. — i.    Name  the  principal  excretory  organs. 

2.  What  are  the  lacteals  ?    What  is  their  function  ? 

3.  What  is  the  function  of  the  blood  ? 

4.  Trace  the  air  passages  from  the  mouth  to  the  air  cells. 

5.  Wliat  is  the  source  of  bodily  heat  ? 

6.  By  what  routes  does  the  food  leave  the  stomach  ? 

7.  How  many  kinds  of  joints  are  found  in  the  human  body? 
8  What  is  color  blindness  ? 

9.     How  do  gray  and  white  matter  differ  ? 
10.    What  effects  follow  injuries  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  JULY, 

Arithmetic. — i.  In  multiplication  the  unit  of  the  product  miist 
be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  multiplicand ;  therefore  quuts 
multiplied  by  any  number  will  result  in  quarts. 

2.  .00000375 
300.00000075 

3.  fl.  (25  —  i6)'<  =  3. 

b,  (12}  — 8iX8)  =  34. 
c>  34  X  3  =  102. 

4.  a.  As  multiplying  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  the  same  nam- 
ber  does  not  change  the  relation  between  the  value  of  the  parts  into 
which  the  unit  is  divided,  and  the  number  of  the  parts  taken,  the 
value  of  the  fraction  is  not  changed,  b.  So  also  dividing  both  tenns 
of  a  fraction  by  the  same  number  leaves  the  value  of  the  fraction  bb* 
changed,  c  As  this  is  true  in  both  cases,  whatever  number  the 
multiplier  or  divisor  may  be,  it  follows  that  the  proposition  must  be 
true. 

-     12X86X65— g,g 
^    6X5XlSXa    ^ 

By  the  first  principle  in  the  preceding  problem,  dividing  both  terns 
of  a  fraction  by  the  same  number  leaves  its  value  unchanged,  there- 
fore the  two  processes  of  cancellation  marked  respectively  i  and  2» 
being  in  accordance  with  this  principle  the  resulting  quotient  most 
agree  in  value  with  the  original  fraction. 

6.  a.  Each  vessel  sailed  20  minutes  in  time  from  its  original  poit» 
and,  as  they  sailed  towards  each  other,  the  ports  were  apart  40  mio* 
utes  in  time.  b.  As  4  minutes  in  time  equal  one  degree  in  longitude, 
the  distance  between  the  ports  must  be  as  many  degrees  apart  as  4 
minutes  are  contained  in  40  minutes,  or  10  degrees. 


m^- 
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7.  As  Yh  of  ^bc  P^  value  of  the  stock  is  to  equal  ji-^  of  its  cost, 
the  cost  must  equal  f  of  its  par  value,  or  66}^. 

4  :  160. 

10.    a,  A  cube  of  i  inch  edge  contains  i  cubic  inch. 
d.  A  cube  of  2  inches  edge  contains  8  cubic  inches, 
r.  A  I  cubic  inch  weighs  i  oz. ;  8  cubic  inches  will  weigh  8  oz. 

Reading. — i.  The  thought  must  be  fully  comprehended  by  the 
mind,  the  sentiment  contained  in  the  selection  must  be  felt»  and  the 
words  fully  mastered. 

2.  Exercises  for  drill  in  articulation  may  include  practice  in  the 
careful  pronunciation  of  unaccented  syllables,  in  avoiding  the  omis- 
sion of  unaccented  vowels,  in  distinct  articulation  of  final  consonants,, 
and  in  avoiding  the  omission  or  the  improper  combination  of  conso- 
nant sounds  in  certain  words. 

3.  The  natural  key  or  pitch  in  reading  is  that  pitch  of  the  voice 
used  by  the  reader  in  ordinary  conversaltion.  Variations  above  or 
below  are  called  ^ig^A  or  /ow  pitch,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  essen- 
tial  that  pupils  acquire  the  habit  of  using  this  conversational  tone  in 
reading  in  order  to  avoid  the  association  of  improper  quality  with 
the  thought,  to  be  without  embarrassment  as  to  mannerism,  so  that 
the  attention  may  be  given  to  proper  utterance,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  stilted  or  affected  style  thought  to  be  necessary  by  so  many 
young  people. 

4.  Two  things  are  necessary  to  avoid  monotonous  reading — life 
in  the  teacher  and  interest  in  the  pupil.  The  first  may  be  secured 
by  careful  study  of  the  lesson  and  its  objects  beforehand  with  the 
view  of  being  fully  prepared  to  accomplish  the  objects  through  the 
pupil  himself;  the  second,  by  awakening  the  pupil's  interest,  emo- 
tion, and  appreciation,  by  skillful  questions,  suggestions  and  illus- 
trations, (a)  of  the  thought,  (d)  of  the  mode  of  utterance. 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  reindeer, 
To  gallop  o*er  the  snow. 
Over  fleecy  Lapland  drear, 
So  merrily  Td  go." 

1.  Where  is  Lapland,  and  why  is  it  called  "fleecy  '* ? 

2.  Who  live  there,  and  how  do  they  live  ? 

3.  Why  is  Lapland  called  "drear"?    (Explain  '' dnar''  before 

asking  this  question). 

4.  Did  you  ever  see  a  picture  of  a  reindeer  ?  How  does  it  appear  ? 

etc.     (Get  as  full  description  as  you  can  from  the  pupils» 
then  correct  any  errors  and  add  other  facts). 
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5.  Of  what  use  is  the  reindeer?  How  do  they  " gallop o*ertltt 
snow"  ?  etc.  (Get  the  scene  fully  pictured  in  the  pupil's 
mind,  then  let  him  read  the  stanza). 

Physiology. — i.  The  bones  of  the  forearm  are  two,  the  radius 
and  the  ulna.  The  radius  is  attached  lightly  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
elbow  and  to  the  wrist  just  back  of  the  thumb.  The  ulna  is  attached 
firmly  by  a  hinge  joint  at  the  elbow  and  lightly  to  the  wrist  just  back 
of  the  small  finger. 

2.  The  bones  are  nourished  by  the  blood  which  circulates  in  the 
Haversian  canals  and  in  the  canaliculi,  and  by  the  living  cell-centen 
in  the  lacunae. 

3.  Nutrition  is  a  general  term  for  the  processes  by  which  the 
nourishment  of  the  body  is  accomplished. 

4.  Assimilation  is  that  process  by  which  outside  materials  are 
worked  up  into  the  living  tissues  of  the  body. 

5.  The  principal  centers  of  nervous  action  are  the  brain,  the  spi- 
nal cord,  and  the  ganglia  of  the  "  sympathetic  nervous  system." 

6.  The  heart  receives  nervous  impulse  and  control  from  these 
sources:  the  regular  internal  cardiac  ganglia,  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  and  the  sympathetic  cardiac  ganglia.  The  first  keeps  up  the 
automatic  heat  of  the  heart,  the  other  two  regulate  its  rate  and  force. 

7.  Voluntary  muscles  are  those  under  the  direct  control  of  die 
will,  as  contrasted  with  the  involuntary  and  the  semi-voluotary 
(muscles  of  eyelid). 

8.  Reflex  actions  are  due  to  the  transmission  of  impressions  along 
the  sensory  nerve  fibres  to  the  spinal  cord,  which,  being  thus  stimu- 
lated, transmits  an  impulse  along  the  motor  nerve  to  the  part  affected 
or  disturbed.  Reflex  actions  are  spasmodic  and  are  unknown  to  the 
consciousness  or  the  will.  They  may  occur  during  sleep,  after  an 
injury  to  the  spinal  cord  above  the  point  of  junction  of  a  nerve  fiber, 
when  the  brain  is  deeply  absorbed,  etc. 

9.  To  receive  blood  either  from  the  veins  or  from  the  lungs,  and 
to  force  it  into  the  ventricles. 

10.  In  the  brain,  the  gray  matter  forms  a  thin  layer  }  to  ^  of  an 
inch  thick  over  the  white  matter.  There  is  more  of  the  gray  than 
of  the  white,  however.  In  the  spinal  cord,  the  gray  matter  is  within, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  white 
matter. 

[Answers  to  other  questions  are  taking  a  vacation  this  month.] 


Hanover  College  graduated  one  lady  this  year.  Wabash  aid 
Notre  Dame  are  now  the  only  colleges  in  Indiana  that  do  not  admit 
women. 
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GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


/ 


My  fairest  child,  I  have  no  song  to  give  you  ; 
No  lark  could  pipe  to  skies  so  dull  and  gray ; 
Yet  ere  we  part,  one  lesson  I  can  leave  you 
For  every  day. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever. 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long ; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever, 
'.One  grand  sweet  song.  [Ckmriet  KingtUy. 

WONDERFUL  WORDS. 

Keep  a  guard  on  your  words,  my  darlings, 

For  words  are  wonderful  things ; 
They  are  sweet  like  the  bees*  fresh  honey, 
Like  the  bees  they  have  terrible  stings. 
They  can  bless  like  the  cheering  sunshine. 

And  brighten  a  lonely  life ; 
They  can  cut  in  the  strife  of  anger 

Like  an  open,  two-edged  knife. 
Let  them  pass  through  your  lips  unchallenged 

If  their  errand  is  true  and  kind ; 
If  they  come  to  support  the  weary. 

To  comfort  and  help  the  blind. 
If  a  bitter,  revengeful  spirit 

Prompt  the  words,  let  them  be  unsaid ; 
They  may  flash  through  the  brain  like  lightning,  • 

Or  fall  on  the  heart  like  lead. 
Keep  them  back  if  they're  cold  and  cruel. 

Under  bar,  and  lock,  and  seal ; 
The  wounds  they  make,  my  darlings, 

Are  always  slow  to  heal. 
May  peace  guard  your  lives,  and  ever, 

From  this  time  of  your  early  youth. 
May  the  words  that  you  daily  utter, 

Be  the  beautiful  words  of  truth.  \n,  \\  School  youmai. 


The  baccalaureate  address  delivered  at  Earlham  College  com- 
mencement was  by  Edward  Taylor,  a  former  student  of  the  college, 
and  at  present  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Vincennes.  It  con- 
tains more  excellent  and  inspiring  thoughts  than  the  writer  has  read 
or  listened  to  for  many  years  on  similar  occasions,  and  since  it  has 
been  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  it  can  be  carefully  preserved,  which 
treatment  it  most  certainly  merits. 
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MISCELLANY. 


ISLAND  PARK  ASSEMBLY. 


This  organization  after  five  years  successful  operation  has  become 
familiar  to  nearly  every  reader  of  the  Journal.  All  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  last  session  was  the  most  successful  yet  held.  It 
opened  July  loth  and  closed  July  23d.  The  Secular  Normal,  under 
the  immediate  instruction  of  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Michigan  University, 
and  J.  Fraise  Richard,  of  Mansfield,  O.,  was  in  session  four  weeks, 
closing  with  the  Assembly,  This  department  was  not  as  large  as 
the  character  of  the  instruction  warranted.  The  Sabbath  School 
Normal  was  much  more  largely  attended,  also  the  Musical  Depart- 
ments. The  Departments  of  Fine  Art,  Language,  and  Microscopy, 
were  fairly  attended.  The  Kindergarten,  conducted  by  Miss  Cun- 
ningham, of  Chicago,  was  an  eminent  success.  The  daily  lectures, 
sermons,  and  concerts  were  of  a  high  order.  A  daily  paper,  called 
TAe  Assembly t  edited  by  R.  H.  Rerick  and  A.  W.  Clancy,  giving 
programmes,  announcements,  extracts  of  addresses,  news,  etc  ,  etc., 
was  a  pleasant  feature.  Supt.  Gillett  would  make  a  good  brigadier 
general. 

The  lake  and  island  and  surroundings  are  delightful.  The  idea 
of  combining  intellectual  and  moral  instruction  with  physical  and 
mental  recreation  is  excellent  When  one  is  tired  rowing  and  6sh- 
ing  he  can  attend  a  concert  or  listen  to  a  lecture,  and  when  he  has 
all  the  instruction  he  wishes  to  digest  he  can  play  croquet. 

ThQ  Assembly  will  doubtless  grow  from  year  to  year,  as  it  de- 
serves. 


THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 


The  teachers  of  Northern  Indiana  organized  the  long-talked-of 
association,  at  Rome  City,  Monday  evening,  July  9,  1883.  The  at- 
tendance was  quite  small,  but  the  interest  was  good,  and  a  perma- 
nent organization  was  effected.  Rev.  A.  H.  Gillett,  Supt.  of  the 
Assembly  Association,  made  a  cordial  welcoming  address,  to  which 
D.  W.  Thomas,  of  Wabash,  made  an  appropriate  response.  The 
following  officers  were  elected :  J.  K.  Walts,  I§ogansport,  president; 
D.  D.  Luke,  secretary  ;  and  John  P.  Mather,  Warsaw,  treasurer. 

J.  Fraise  Richard  gave  the  address  of  the  evening,  on  "The  Bible 
as  a  Text-book.  At  the  conclusion  it  was  remarked  that  Rev.  would 
be  quite  as  appropriate  as  Prof,  before  Mr.  Richard's  name. 

"Our  License  System**  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  William 
Irelan,  of  Burnettsville.  He  criticised  very  severely  many  things 
connected  with  the  present  system.    He  charged  that  it  encouraged 
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study  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  license  rather  than  for  the  sake  of 
mastering  subjects.  He  argued  that  teachers  should  be  given  more 
time  in  examination ;  that  a  trial  license  should  be  given  without 
examination ;  that  examinations  should  be  less  frequent ;  that  only 
professional  teachers  should  be  eligiole  to  the  county  superintend- 
ency,  and  that  teachers  should  be  pensioned. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  opened  by  Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  the 
State  Normal,  and  he  was  foliowea  by  A.  \\\  Clancy,  W.  A.  Bell, 
Sheridan  Cox,  D.  D.  Luke,  and  others. 

Fannie  Knowlton,  of  the  Logansport  high  school,  read  a  paper  on 
"Manners,"  in  which  she  spoke  of  the  grea'  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  necessity  for  teaching  it  in  the  schools.  The  paper  was 
foil  of  valuable  suggestions  and  elicited  warm  commendations. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  W.  A.  Bell,  who  was  followed  by 
W.  H.  Payne,  of  Mich.,  GJeorge  P.  Brown,  T.  J.  Sanders,  of  Butler, 
and  others. 

James  Baldwin,  Supt.  of  Huntington,  now  of  Rushville,  read  a 
▼alaable  paper  on  the  "  Evolution  of  the  Public  Schools."  [This  pa- 
per will  be  printed  in  the  Journal.]  The  discussion  was  opened  by 
John  P.  Mather. 

"History  in  the  Public  Schools**  was  the  subject  presented  by 
C.  T.  Lane,  principal  of  the  Fort  Wayne  high  school.  The  paper 
was  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  comparative  value  of  history  and 
natural  science,  and  contained  valuable  suggestions  as  to  what  to 
teach  in  history  and  how  to  teach  it 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  A.  D.  Mohler,  of  Lima,  who  was 
followed  by  D.  D.  Luke,  and  others 

"English  Instruction  in  Public  Schools*'  was  the  subject  of  a  pa- 
per by  £.  £.  Smith,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. The  paper  contained  many  valuable  suggestions  and  much 
practical  advice.  [The  paper,  together  with  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Teaching  English,*'  will  be  printed  in  this  Journal.] 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  D.  D.  Luke,  who  was  followed  by 
others.    The  discussion  was  lively. 

The  association  adopted  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

1.  The  association  shall  be  known  as  "  The  Northern  Indiana 
Teachers*  Association." 

2.  The  object  of  the  association  shall  be  to  advance  the  interests 
of  education  generally,  and  especially  to  stimulate  the  teachers  of 
Northern  Indiana  to  more  advanced  thought  and  activity. 

3.  The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  president,  two  vice- 
presidents,  a  secretary,  a  business  and  an  executive  committee  of 
fire  members,  to  be  elected  annually. 
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4.  The  duties  of  the  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  such  as 
usually  devolve  upon  the  respective  officers  of  similar  organizations. 

5.  The  association  shall  hold  its  meetings  annually,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  association. 

6.  Any  person  of  good  character  may  become  a  member  by  the 
payment  of  50  cents,  and  such  annual  fees  at  may  be  required  here- 
after by  the  association. 

7.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  association. 

The  committee  on  officers  for  next  year  reported  as  follows: 

President,  J.  K.Walts,  Logansport ;  ist  Vice-President,  J.  A.  Kibbe, 
Kendallville ;  2d  Vice-President,  S.  Cox,  Kokomo ;  Secretary,  D.  D. 
Luke,  Ligonier;  Treasurer,  W.  Irelan ;  Executive  Committee,  D.W. 
Thomas,  chairman,  T.  B.  Swartz,  J.  P.  Mather,  C.  T.  Lane,  £.  E. 
Smith.    Adopted. 

The  association  voted  thanks  to  the  managers  of  the  Assembly  for 
courtesies  shown  them. 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at  Rome 
City,  the  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  executive  committee. 


MuNCiE. — The  Muncie  high  school  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  the 
state  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  located. 
The  average  school  attendance  for  the  past  year  was  867.  The  en- 
rollment of  the  high  school  was  160,  and  the  average  attendance  was 
123,  only  three  of  whom  entered  the  school  under  14  years  of  age. 
Mrs.  McRae  knows  how  to  make  a  high  school  that  will  draw  and 
hold.  The  entire  colored  school  population  is  30,  three  of  whom 
graduated  from  the  high  school. 

The  New  Illinois  School  Law  provides  that  each  teacher  upon 
being  examined  shall  pay  a  fee  of  |i.  This  money  constitutes  what 
is  known  as  an  institute  fund.  Ohio  has  a  similar  law.  With  from 
1 100  to  $400  to  expend  an  institute  can  be  extended  as  to  time,  and 
made  first-class  in  every  particular. 

D.  £.  Hunter  delivered  an  address  before  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Washington  high  school,  entitled  the  O.  &  M.— "The  Big  Four." 
This  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  for  the  graduating  class, 
and  furnishes  entertaining  reading  matter. 

Sage  College  was  built,  furnished,  and  endowed  by  the  Hon. 
Henry  W.  Sage,  at  a  cost  of  over  1250,000,  and  by  him  given  to  Cor- 
nell University  as  a  place  of  residence  for  lady  students. 

The  series  of  articles  on  Reading,  by  Joseph  Carhart,  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  will  begin  in  September  Journal. 
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COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Aug.      6-^Jackson  county,  Brownstown.   Jas.  B.  Hamilton,  Supt. 
13 — Clark  county,  Charlestown.    John  P.  Carr,  Supt. 

Decatur  county,  Greensburg.    John  H.  Bobbit. 

Fayette  county,  Connersville.  J.  S.  Gamble.  (2  weeks.) 

Floyd  county.  New  Albany.     C.  R.  McBride. 

Huntington  county,  Huntington.    Edwd.  A.  McNally. 

Parke  county.  Rockville.    Wm.  H.  Elson. 

Putnam  county,  Greencastle,     Leonidas  E.  Smedley. 

Switzerland  county,  Vevay.    James  R.  Hart. 

Wabash  county,  Wabash.     Harvey  A.  Hutchins. 

Wayne  county,  Centreville.    John  C.  Macpherson. 
20 — Blackford  county,  Hartford  City.     Lewis  Willman. 

Cass  county,  Logansport.     D.  D.- Fickle. 

Clinton  county,  Frankfort.     Wm.  H.  Mushlitz. 

Daviess  county,  Washington.    Samuel  B.  Boyd. 

Dearborn  county,  Aurora.     Harvey  B.  Hill. 

Delaware  county,  Muncie.    John  O.  Lewellen. 

Fulton  county,  Rochester.     Wm.  J.  Williams. 

Grant  county,  Marion.    George  A.  Osborn. 

Greene  county.  Bloom  field.     Samuel  W.  Axtell. 

Hamilton  county,  Noblesville.    A.  H.  Morris. 

Hancock  county,  Greenfield.    R.  A.  Smith. 

Jasper  county,  Rensselaer.    D.  M.  Nelson.  (2  weeks.) 

Jay  county,  Portland.    Wm.  J.  Houck. 

Jefferson  county,  Madison.    O.  £.  Arbuckle. 

Jennings  county,  Vernon.    Samuel  Conboy. 

Johnson  county,  Franklin.     M.  F.  Rickoff. 

Knox  county,  Vincennes.    W.  H.  Pemington. 

La  Porte  county.  La  Porte.    Warren  A.  Hosmer. 

Montgomery  county,  Crawfordsville.    J.  M.  Cantley. 

Morgan  county,  Martinsville.     E.  W.  Paxson. 

Owen  county,  Spencer.    Oliver  P.  McAuley. 

Posey  county,  Mt.  Vernon.     James  Kilroy. 

Randolph  county,  Winchester.     H.  W.  Bowers. 

Spencer  county,  Rockport.    J.  W.  Nourse. 

St.  Joseph  county,  Mishawaka.    Calvin  Moon. 

Sullivan  county,  Sullivan.    James  A.  Marlow. 

Tippecanoe  county,  La  Fayette.    Wm.  H.  Caulkins. 

Warren  county,  Williamsport.     F.  M.  Sutton. 

Washington  county,  Salem.    W.  C.  Snyder. 

Pike  county,  Winslow.    John  Whitman. 

Porter  county,  Valparaiso.     Homer  Porter. 
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Aug.    27 — Adams  county,  Decatur.    J,  F*  Snow. 

Benton  county,  Fowler.     B.  F.  Johnson. 

Boone  county,  Lebanon.    H.  M.  La  FoUette. 

Carroll  county,  Delphi.     B.  W.  Everman. 

Crawford  county,  Marengo.    Edward  J.  Bye. 

Franklin  county,  Brookville.    Michael  A.  Mess. 

Harrison  county,  Cory  don.     Daniel  F.  Lemmon. 

Hendricks  county,  Danville.    A.  £.  Rogers. 

Henry  county.  New  Castle.    W.  R.  Wilson. 

Howard  county,  Kokomo.    John  W.  Barnes. 

La  Grange  county,  La  Grange.    Enoch  G.  Machan. 

Madison  county,  Anderson.    W.  M.  Croan. 

Marion  county,  Indianapolis.    Lea  P.  Harlan. 

Marshall  county,  Plymouth.     Thomas  Shakes. 

Martin  county.  Shoals.    Kinsey  F.  ComwelL 

Monroe  county,  Bloomington.    John  M.  McGee. 

Ohio  county.  Rising  Sun.     R.  E.  Woods. 

Perry  county,  Cannelton.    Israel  L.  Whitehead. 

Ripley  county,  Versailles.    George  W.  Yoimg. 

Rush  county,  Rushville.    J.  L.  Shauck. 

Scott  county,  Scottsville     James  H.  McCuUough. 

Shelby  county,  Shelbyville.     Douglass  Dobbins. 

Tipton  county,  Tipton.     Frank  B.  Crockett. 

Union  county.  Liberty,     C.  W.  Osborn. 

Vanderburgh  county,  Evansville.     E.  D.  McAvoy. 

Vigo  county,  Terre  Haute.    John  S.  Vancleave. 

Warrick  county,  Booneville.    Wm.  W.  Fuller. 

Wells  county.  Bluffton.    W.  H.  Ernst. 

White  county,  Monticello.    William  Guthrie. 
Sept.      3 — Elkhart  county,  Elkhart. '  Piebe  Swart. 

Newton  county,  Kentland.    W.  H.  Hershman. 

Kosciusko  county,  Warsaw.    Samuel  D.  Anglin. 

Orange  county,  Paoli.    George  W.  Faucett. 
10— Fountain  county,  Veedersburg.    James  Bingham. 

Pulaski  county,  Winamac.    W.  E.  Netherton. 
24 — Starke  county,  Knox.     Henry  C.  Rogers. 
Oct.     15 — Noble  county,  Kendallville.    W.  P.  Denney. 
Dec.   24 — Lake  county.  Crown  Point.    Frank  E.  Cooper. 
"  Whitley  county,  Columbia  City.    Jos.  W.  Adair. 
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G.  W.  Bell  and  Ella  Tilford  are  conducting  a  very  successful  nor- 
mal term  at  Martinsville. 

Commencement  at  Southern  Indiana  Normal  Collie  occurred 
Thursday,  July  26th. 
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The  National  Educational  Association,  weich  convened  at 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  the  second  week  in  July,  was  largely  attended  and 
fall  of  interest.  Many  of  the  leading  educational  lights  of  the  coun- 
try were  present,  thiriy-ons  states  being  represented. 

A  new  department,  that  of  Art  Education,  was  added  to  the  asso- 
ciation, and  Prof  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue,  was  made  President. 
Thos,  W.  Bicknell,  editor  of  the  Jaumal  of  Education,  was  made 
President  of  the  Main  Association.  £.  C.  Hewett,  of  111.,  was  made 
President  of  the  Normal  Department.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Iowa,  was 
made  President  of  the  Department  of  Higher  Education.  C.  M. 
Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  is  President  of  the  Industrial  Section.  F, 
Louis  Souldan,  of  St.  Louis,  is  President  of  the  Primary  Department. 
Hon.  £.  E.  White,  of  Purdue,  was  elected  President  of  the  National 
Cauncil  of  Education. 

Indiana  was,  with  the  exception  of  Ohio,  the  best  represented  state 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  There  were  present :  President 
Moss,  of  the  State  University ;  Pres.  E.  E.  White,  Prof.  Thompson, 
of  Purdue;  James  H.  Smart,  Pres.  elect  of  Purdue;  H.  S.  Tarbell, 
J.  J.  Mills,  Miss  Selleck,  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  Indianapolis. 

Joseph  Moore  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  Earlham  College  on 
account  of  failing  health.  Owing  to  President  Moore's  long  and 
efficient  service  of  the  college,  the  trustees  have  accepted  his  resig- 
nation as  President,  but  have  elected  him  Professor  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence, and  given  him  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  on  half  pay.  As 
he  is  in  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee  it  is  not  known  whether 
or  not  he  accepts  the  latter  proposition.  Not  only  Earlham  College 
but  the  State  are  interested  in  his  speedy  recovery. 

Prof.  Wm.  P.  Pinkham  has  been  elected  acting-president  for  the 
coming  year. 

Cheap  Money  Orders. — ^We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  great  reduction  in  cost  of  sending  money  by  the  Post- 
office  department.  Since  July  ist  there  can  be  obtained  at  any  money 
order  office  postal  notes  in  sums  of  $5  and  under  by  paying  a  fee  of 
three  cents.  We  regret  that  these  postal  orders  are  issuable  only 
from  money  order  offices,  yet  it  is  an  advance  in  the  right  direction, 
and  we  hope  our  readers  will  make  use  of  this  new  and  cheap  means 
of  sending  money  for  subscription. 

Answer  to  Query. — In  answer  to  query  "What  is  the  origin  of 
the  sign  $V*  C.  W.  HoUopeter,  of  Leo,  says :  "  It  was  formerly  used 
as  two  distinct  letters,  U.  S.,  meaning '  belonging  to  the  United  States.' 
It  finally  became  confused  with  u.  s.,  then  the  S  written  over  the  U; 
and  I,  making  the  two  straigat  marks  first  and  then  S  afterward,  and 
used  as  the  sign  of  U.  S.  money." 
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PERSONAL. 


Clara  J.  Armstrong,  formerly  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  Tniii- 
ing  School,  who  has  been  for  several  years  past  principal  of  a  school 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  recently  returned  to  Indianapolis  on  i 
short  visit,  took  back  to  South  America  with  her  hve  of  the  dty 
teachers,  viz:  Isabel  King,  Rachel  King,  Ruamy  Wales,  Rosa  Dark, 
Sarah  Harrison,  and  also  Edelle  Ellis,  of  Franklin.  These  ladies 
are  all  good  teachers,  some  of  them  superior.  They  go  for  one  year 
with  the  privilege  of  five  years,  on  salaries  varying  from  |iooo  to 
|2ooo.  Their  salaries  began  the  day  they  sailed  from  New  York. 
Their  first  six  months  will  be  occupied  chiefly  in  studying  the  Span- 
ish language — the  language  of  the  Republic. 

H.  B.  Jacobs,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  New  Albasj 
schools,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Indianapolis.  He  is  an  active,  energetic,  conscientious  ed- 
ucational man,  and  is  always  a  christian  gentleman.  He  will  make 
an  excellent  superintendent  if  left  in  charge  long  enough  to  learn 
the  specialties  that  attach  to  such  an  institution.  Mr.  Jacobs  will 
prove  a  success  if  given  a  fair  chance,  and  is  not  trammeled  by  the 
political  "obligations"  of  others. 

James  MacAUister,  who  recently  resigned  the  superintendency  of 
the  Milwaukee  schools  to  take  the  supervision  of  the  Philadelphia 
schools,  has  been  cordially  received  by  the  "  City  of  Brotherly  Love," 
and  has  made  a  good  impression.  He  has  made  several  public  ad- 
dresses, at  which  he  is  a  master,  and  has  spent  his  time  so  far  in 
learning  just  "how  the  land  lies,*'  but  as  yet  has  attempted  no  inno- 
vations upon  the  old  order  of  things. 

Rev.  D.  A.  Long,  A.  M.,  President  of  Graham  Normal  Collie, 
North  Carolina,  has  been  elected  President  of  Antioch  College,  at 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  Mr.  Long  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  with  a  post-graduate  course  at  Yale.  He  is  an  elo- 
quent speaker  and  a  ripe  scholar.  Antioch  deserves  a  superior 
president,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Long  will  prove  such. 

Hamilton  S.  McRae,  for  so  many  years  superintendent  of  the 
Muncie  schools,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Marion 
schools,  and  Mrs.  McRae  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  high 
school.  If  the  people  of  Marion  want  first-class  schools,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  give  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McRae  a  fair  chance,  and  there 
will  be  no  trouble  about  it 

T.  W.  Fields,  who  has  been  a  leading  teacher  for  years,  and  who 
writes  extensively  for  educational  papers,  is  now  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Commercial, 
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W.  H.  Nesbitt  takes  the  school  at  Farmers*  Institute. 

A.  C.  Crouch  will  remain  in  Petersburg  another  year. 

D.  D.  Luke  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  Ligonier  schools. 

James  Du  Shane  will  remain  at  South  Bend  next  year. 

J.  W.  Love  is  to  have  charge  of  the  Annapolis  schools. 

J.  A.  Kibbe  is  re-elected  Supt.  of  the  Kendallville  schools. 

W.  £.  White  is  re-elected  principal  of  the  Albion  schools. 

S.  A.  Cragun  leaves  Zionsville  to  take  the  Lebanon  high  school. 

W.  B.  Dimon  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Crown  Point  schools. 

W.  B.  Van  Gorder  is  re-elected  principal  of  the  Rome  City  schools. 

D.  W.  Dennis  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  Bloomingdale  Acad- 
emy. 

W.  M.  Sinclair,  last  year  of  Kentland,  will  teach  this  year  at  Mon- 
ticello. 

C.  £.  Clark,  of  Huntingburg,  will  teach  there  another  school 
session. 

Chas.  Hewett  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  Knightstown 
schools. 

W.  F.  Yocum  will  remain  at  the  head  of  Fort  Wayne  College  an- 
other year. 

R*  A.  Ogg  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  New  Albany  high 
school. 

George  M.  Rice  is  the  new  superintendent  of  the  Montezuma 
schools. 

Nimrod  F.  Jenkins  takes  charge  of  the  Kentland  schools  the  com- 
ing year. 

J.  L.  Houchen  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  Fortville  schools 
next  year. 

A.  N.  Higgins  will  be  principal  of  the  Veedersburg  schools  the 
coming  year. 

Prof.  Maxwell,  of  Purdue,  for  the  present  has  charge  of  a  church 
at  Williamsport. 

Prof.  Herron,  of  Purdue,  will  hereafter  reside  on  his  farm  near 
Montezuma,  Iowa. 

W.  T.  Lucas  has  engaged  for  his  third  year  as  principal  of*  the 
Patoka  schools. 

C.  S.  Carter  will  serve  as  assistant  in  the  high  school  at  Crawfords- 
ville  the  coming  year. 

R.  N.  John,  formerly  of  Dublin,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
ShelbyviUe  high  school. 

J.  T.  Merrill  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  La  Fayette 
schools  for  the  i6th  time. 

Vincenhes  high  school  added  seven  to  her  list  of  graduates,  mak- 
ing the  whole  number  124. 

4 
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Chas.  F.  Coffin  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent 
of  the  New  Albany  schools. 

£.  P.  Hartley,  superintendent  of  Fostoria,  O.,  is  to  take  charge  of 
the  schools  of  Lincoln,  Neb. 

J.  L.  Rippetoe  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Conners- 
ville  schools  for  2i  fifteenth  year. 

G.  W.  Bell  will  take  charge  of  the  Monrovia  schools  again.    This 
will  be  his  fifth  year  in  this  town. 

P.  H.  Kirsch,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  schools  at  Rensselaer. 

Stella  D.  Spencer,  Ph.  B.,  of  Cornell,  will  teach  in  the  Indianapolis 
Classical  School  for  girls  the  coming  year. 

H.  M.  McNight  resigns  the  superintendency  of  the  CoTington 
schools  and  goes  West  on  a  salary  of  $1200. 

Geo.  W.  Evans,  A.  B.,  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  will  teach  in  the  Indi- 
anapolis Classical  School  for  boys  next  year. 

James  G.  May  is  not  yet  four  score  years  old,  as  was  stated  in  the 
July  Journal.     His  last  birth- day  numbered  78. 

T.  L.  Lucas,  superintendent  of  the  Brownstown  schools,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Niles,  Mich. 

Samuel  Findley,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  vill 
hereafter  devote  his  entire. time  to  his  editorial  work. 

G.  F.  Kenaston  will  have  charge  of  the  Attica  schools,  and  J.  M. 
McBroom  will  be  principal  of  the  high  schoal  next  year. 

Arnold  Tompkins  will  remain  as  superintendent  of  the  Franklin 
schools,  and  Mrs.  Tompkins  as  principal  of  the  high  school. 

F.  M.  Sutton  is  Supt.  of  Warren  county,  as  decided  by  the  lower 
courts.    Whether  an  appeal  will  be  taken  is  not  yet  known. 

£.  £.  Smith  will  visit  the  normals  at  Albion,  Attica,  Logansport, 
and  the  institutes  in  Wabash,  Clinton,  and  Boone  counties. 

Maggie  Laird  will  have  charge  of  the  primary  department  of  the 
Girls'  Classical  School  at  Indianapolis  for  session  of  '83  and  '84. 

Temple  H.  Dunn  was  re-elected  superintendent  of  Crawfordsville 
schools  at  a  salary  of  $1500,  an  increase  over  that  paid  last  year. 

Miss  Lillian  Thompson,  of  Franklin,  and  a  graduate  of  Franklin 
College,  is  to  be  the  principal  of  the  Knightstown  high  school  next 
year. 

C.  G.  White,  of  Decatur,  has  been  selected  to  superintend  the 
Portland  schools.  Mr.  White  holds  a  state  certificate  of  the  fiisK 
grade. 

Miss  Caroline  Furber,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  is  to  be  in- 
instructor  in  language  and  primary  methods  in  the  Richmond 
Normal. 

C.  H.  Wood,  formerly  of  Harrison  county,  but  for  the  last  year  at 
Lebanon  normal  school,  has  been  selected  principid  of  the  Winches- 
ter high  school. 
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F.  D.  Churchill  has  been  promoted  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Aurora  schools,  and  J.  A.  Van  Houten  has  been  made  principal  of 
the  high  school. 

Moses  C.  Stevens,  A.  M.,  a  teacher  of  many  years'  experience  in 
Ohio,  has  recently  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Mathematics  in  Pur- 
due University. 

E.  E.  Smith,  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  for  six  years  past  Principal  of  Purdue 
University  Academy,  has  been  promoted  to  the  chair  of  English 
Literature  and  History. 

Portland. — The  Eastern  Indiana  Normal  at  Portland  is  now 
fully  under  way,  with  an  attendance  of  about  1 50  students.  This  is 
certainly  a  good  beginning. 

Tippecanoe  county  will  require  the  services  of  208  teachers  the 
coming  year.  W.  H.  Caulkins  has  entered  upon  his  ninth  year's 
service  as  county  superintendent. 

C.  D.  Bogart,  for  the  past  two  years  principal  of  the  North  Vernon 
schools,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
high  school.    Mr.  Bogart  is  now  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

State  Supt.  J.  W.  Holcombe  took  a  few  weeks  rest  from  official 
duties,  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  He  is  now  on  duty  again,  and  will 
visit  as  many  ot  the  county  institutes  as  he  is  able  to  reach. 

Jabez  Montgomery,  science  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  high 
school,  has  accepted  a  professorship  in  Kalamazoo  College,  Mich. 
Prof.  Montgomery  is  an  efficient  teacher  and  a  courteous  gentleman. 

A.  J.  Snoke,  of  Piinc'eton,  was  elected  Supt.  of  the  Huntington 
schools,  and  accepted ;  but  his  old  board  protested  in  such  a  sub- 
stantial manner  that  he  felt  obliged  to  reconsider  and  remain  at 
Princeton. 

Simon  P.  Neidigh,  superintendent  of  Brown  county,  was  married 
July  17th,  to  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hester,  an  estimable  lady  of  Nashville. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neidigh  have  the  hearty  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  of  the  Journal.  * 

John  R.  Weathers  was  recently  elected  superintendent  of  the  Can- 
nelcon  public  schools  for  another  year,  with  most  of  his  old  corps  of 
teachers.  The  past  year  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Cannelton  schools. 

R.  G.  Boone,  superintendent  of  the  Frankfort  schools,  has  had  the 
honor  of  declining,  recently,  a  professorship  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  the  principalship  of  Purdue  Academy,  both  good  posi- 
tions, each  paying  a  salary  of  $1500. 

W.  C.  Bamhart,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Columbia 
City  schools,  was  recently  elected  superintendent  of  the  Mt.  Vernon, 
111.,  schools,  at  a  salary  of  j|i2oo.  In  the  removal  of  Mr.  Bamhart 
Indiana  loses  a  good  superintendent  and  a  courteous  gentleman. 

O.  P.  Jenkins,  a  Johns  Hopkins  University  man,  for  several  years 
connected  with  Moore's  Hill  College,  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
institute  workers  in  the  state,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Natural 
Science  in  the  State  Normal  School,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  £11  F.  Brown. 
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Lucy  Stone  Blackwell,  who  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  thiity 
years  ago,  was  not  allowed  to  appear  on  the  college  rostrum  to  read 
her  essay— one  of  the  Professors  read  it  for  her.  At  the  recent  Semi- 
centennial anniversary  of  that  institution  she  was  invited  to  be  the 
chief  orator  of  the  day.    Progress. 

Carrie  C.  Sharp  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Wells,  two  of  the  leading  princi- 
pals of  the  Fort  Wayne  schools,  will  open  a  boarding  and  day  school 
at  Fort  Wayne,  September  12,  1883.  They  call  it  "  The  Westminster 
Home  School/'  and  intend  that  it  shall  be  a  refined,  courteons, 
christian  home  for  young  ladies,  in  which  to  pursue  their  studies. 

A.  H.  Hastings,  for  two  years  past  superintendent  of  the  Marion 
schools,  after  15  years  experience  as  teacher  and  superintendent, 
has  decided  to  quit  the  profession,  on  account  of  its  uncertainties. 
He  wishes  to  engage  in  a  business  that  will  not  become  more  uncer- 
tain as  he  grows  old,  and  that  will  enable  him  to  settle  and  have  a 
home. 

W.  B.  Wilson,  former  superintendent  of  Owen  county,  and  late  of 
the  Edinburg  schools,  but  for  the  last  two  years  superintendent  of 
the  Blind  Asylum  at  Indianapolis,  has  for  political  reasons  alone  lost 
his  place.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization  that  politics  and  politi- 
cal methods  should  be  allowed  to  touch  our  schools  and  our  benev- 
olent institutions. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

This  department  is  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  ScluMl. 

:o: 

^  MY     CABINET. 

"I  always  keep  a  few  things  about  the  school -room,  that  we  my 
have  something  to  ask  and  answer  questions  about.  In  this  case 
are  some  50  boxes  of  seeds  labeled  with  their  common  and  botanical 
names ;  some  30  sections  of  trees  and  samples  of  woods  to  show  such 
things  as  annulars,  silver  grain,  sap  and  heart  wood,  grain  and  por- 
osity. Here  is  a  little  herbarium  in  this  drawer  of  100  species  of  our 
common  wild  plants  in  fruit  and  flower ;  they  are  named  and  classi- 
fied as  they  occur  in  Gray's  Botany.  Indiana  has  over  1400  flower* 
ing  plants;  each  county  has  usually  over  1000;  these  I  have  give 
pupils  some  idea  of  our  flora,  and  the  way  of  classifying  plants.  1 
teach  the  children  how  to  collect  and  preserve  plants  and  woods,  as 
a  vacation  amusement ;  I  help  them  in  naming  and  classifying. 
Such  work  makes  them  sharp  and  observing ;  object  teaching  does 
not  amount  to  much  unless  children  have  an  interest  in  the  objects, 
and  there  is  no  interest  like  that  secured  by  labor  and  possession. 

In  these  boxes  are  my  zo5logical  specimens — only  a  few  of  our 
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common  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  which  I  collected  and 
prepared  at  various  odd  moments.  I  have  the  skin  of  a  thrush,  a 
wren,  warbler,  a  sparrow,  and  a  swallow,  and  an  oriole,  representing 
the  most  important  families  of  perching  birds ;  a  sparrow  hawk  and 
a  screech  owl  for  birds  of  prey ;  a  red  head  and  chimney  swift  for 
the  climbers ;  a  passenger  pigeon  for  the  doves ;  a  quail  for  the 
scratching  group ;  a  spotted  sandpiper  for  the  waders ;  a  wood  duck, 
etc.  I  have  less  than  fifty  of  our  three  hundred  native  birds,  but  they 
are  well  selected,  and  I  know  the  personal  history  of  each. 

My  object  is  to  arouse  a  real  interest  in  birds,  and  to  that  end  I 
read  from  Burroughs,  Coues,  Audabon,  and  Wilson  ;  I  look  up  the 
relations  of  birds  to  legend  and  literature  as  shown  by  the  facts. 
The  whole  collection  does  not  occupy  a  cubic  foot  of  space,  but  I 
would  not  part  with  them  for  all  the  birds  of  Australia  for  school- 
room use  for  my  purpose.  My  bird  books  cost  me  little  or  nothing ; 
I  get  the  best  of  them  from  the  government,  and  make  them  up  from 
magazine  articles  and  the  like.  I  have  always  kept  a  natural  history 
scrap-book. 

In  that  drawer  are  my  mammals — not  many,  but  representative 
ones.  A  little  possum  for  the  marsupials,  a  shrew  and  mole  for  the 
insect  eaters,  the  common  red  and  brown  bat,  a  squirrel  and  a  go- 
pher, and  so  on.  Oh  yes  !  I  skin  them  myself — nothing  easier  ;  I 
read  it  up  in  Coues'  Manual  of  Taxidermy ;  a  cut  down  tne  abdo- 
men, the  skin  is  soon  off,  well  dusted  with  arsenic  and  alum ;  (I  use 
the  latter  mainly  to  keep  any  one  by  accident  from  tasting  the  mixture, 
as  a  pinch  of  arsenic  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat  is  a  fatal  dose).  It 
is  no  trouble  to  skin  a  small  mammal  and  make  them  into  hand 
specimens ;  we  leave  the  mouths  open  so  that  the  teeth  may  be  seen. 
Small  turtles,  frogs,  snakes,  and  fishes  I  keep  in  strong  alcohol — a 
couple  of  Mason's  quarts  serve  the  purpose ;  when  I  want  one  I  take 
it  out  with  pincers,  rinse  it  in  water  if  need  be,  give  a  lesson  on  it  and 
return  it  to  the  can.  Afraid  ?  No.  Children  do  not  know  fear  only 
as  it  is  taught  them,  and  to  an  unsophisticated  child  a  green  snake, 
a  turtle,  or  bright-eyed  toad  is  as  beautiful  as  a  butterfly  or  a  redbird. 
Children's  fears  are  only  those  of  their  parents  and  teachers.  Insects  ? 
To  be  sure  ;  we  save  them  in  boxes ;  each  child  has  a  cigar  box  of  in- 
sects pinned  and  labeled.  I  don't  know  much  about  them  myself; 
that  is  about  the  species.  I  use  Morse's  little  Zoology  as  a  guide  to 
the  work  on  snails,  shellfish,  insects,  and  the  like. 

But  there  is  no  analytical  work  on  insects,  such  as  Gray  has  given 
us  on  botany,  and  Jordan  on  vertebrates ;  I  have  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas' 
Illinois  report  on  beetles,  and  am  analyzing  our  commoner  ones  for 
my  own  satisfaction.  As  to  infusorions,  most  of  them  are  too  small 
to  teach  objectively — ^to  be  sure  we  have  chalk,  the  sponge,  etc.  I 
have  fonnd  large  masses  of  the  fresh-water  sponge,  and  the  fresh- 
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water  polyp  alive  in  our  rivers,  but  we  can  not  do  much  with  die 
radiates  in  objective  school  work.  I  have  a  few  specimens  that  I 
got  by  exchange. 

My  idea  of  the  naturad  sciences  in  the  district  and  lower  schools  is 
that  they  are  designed  to  develop  the  observing  and  manipulatiTe 
powers ;  it  is  not  so  much  odds  whether  you  use  botany,  zodlogy,  or 
minerals  to  this  end,  so  that  you  accomplish  it.  Didn't  learn  much 
natural  science  in  the  high  school,  and  the  normal  school  was  wone; 
trouble  was  they  covered  the  whole  field,  and  the  cover  was  thin— 
there  was  abundant  superfices,  but  little  depth.  But  they  made  us 
"gee  up**  on  methods  and  classification»  though.  When  I  came  to 
teach  I  found  I  had  to  fish  with  my  own  hook  and  line ;  as  a  diver- 
sion I  took  up  natural  history  with  manuals  and  collections  in  out- 
door weather,  and  English  authors  for  in-doors.  The  result  is  I 
have  kept  my  health  and  patience,  have  in  five  years  made  a  good 
working  collection  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals,  besides  dipping 
into  fossils  a  little — but  they  are  too  much  like  the  dead  languages 
for  my  taste. 

Bulky,  you  say  ?  Oh  no !  I  can  pack  my  whole  cabinet  in  a 
Saratoga  trunk,  and  I  wouldn't  take  a  new  silk  dress  and  a  set  of 
Dickens*  for  it. 

Well,  good  bye ;  come  over  some  day,  and  I  will  show  you  my 
collection  of  minerals — not  much  silver  or  gold  or  precious  stones 
among  them,  but  they  have  been  a  mine  of  use  and  solace  to  me. 
I  shall  collect  some  more  on  my  summer  vacation.    So  long.    X. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


The  Christian  Union  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  his- 
torical articles  entitled  "Papers  from  Sir  Guy's  Trunk.**  These  will 
give  a  vivid  picture  of  New  York,  in  colonial  times,  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  during 
a  part  of  the  revolutionary  period. 

History  of  American  Politics,  By  Prof.  W.  R.  Houghton,  of  Ind. 
University.     Indianapolis :    F.  T.  McNeely  &  Co. 

This  book  is  not  parti zan,  but  gives  a  true  historic  statement  of  the 
various  political  movements  and  incidents  in  the  growth  of  our  coun- 
try. All  the  campaigns,  party  platforms,  presidential  candidates, 
cabinets,  votes  by  states,  compromises,  etc.,  etc.,  are  given  in  full. 
Altogether  the  book  is  just  what  any  one  interested  in  the  political 
history  of  the  country  needs.    Sold  by  subscription. 

Outline  Mvps,    By  Ethell  &  Davis,  of  Muncie,  Ind. 

These  Outline  Maps  are  intended  to  "  save  time.'*  The  outlines 
being  given  pupils  are  expected  to  fill  up  by  locating  important 
places,  indicating  smaller  divisions,  representing  elevations,  depres- 
sions, mountains,  rivers,  etc.  They  will  supplement  any  text-books 
on  geography.    The  importance  of  map  drawing  need  not  be  urged. 
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The  Midsummer  St.  Nicholas  is  truly  a  holiday  number.  Girls 
and  boys  who  enjoy  fishing  will  devour  first  of  all  an  article  on  **  Fly- 
fishing for  Black  Bass/*  by  Maurice  Thompson.  Those  who  admired 
the  tact  and  ingenuity  and  common-sense  of  the  "  Tinkham  Brothers'* 
in  the  July  No.  will  have  their  admiration  greatly  increased  by  the 
perusal  of  the  August  installment  of  this  most  excellent  story.  In 
"  Lindy/*  we  have  a  picture  of  a  true  heroine,  an  ideal  for  every  boy 
and  girl.  Perhaps  the  sweetest  article  of  aU — if  sweetest  is  the  proper 
word— is  the  opening  poem,  entitled  "The  Beautiful  Day/'  which  we 
hope  all  who  read  this  may  see,  read,  and  admire. 

Dio  Lewis's  Monthly  is  the  name  of  a  new  magazine  just  started, 
with  Dio  Lewis  as  editor,  and  Clarke  Brothers,  New  York,  publish- 
ers.   Price  $2.50. 

The  first  number  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  bearing  upon  the 
great  questions  of  preservation  of  health.  Dr.  Lewis  was  educated 
as  a  physician  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  soon  changed 
the  hne  of  his  work;  and  since  the  year  1855  has  been  engaged  in 
the  "ounce  of  prevention*'  business.  Such  a  magazine,  extensively 
read,  would  exert  a  great  influence  for  good.  If  doctors  were  paid 
for  keeping  people  well,  instead  of  for  curing  them,  the  world  would 
be  relieved  of  a  great  deal  of  suffering. 

The  August  Century  comes  to  our  table  with  as  great  variety  be- 
tween its  covers  as  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  multitude. 
Henry  James  has  a  striking  and  interesting  article  on  Alphonse 
Daudet,  the  leading  French  novelist  of  our  own  day,  whose  portrait 
forms  a  frontispiece  for  this  Midsummer  Number.  There  is  an  illus- 
irated  article  on  our  American  bird,  Bob  White,  and  a  second  on  the 
Culture  of  Olives  in  America.  Another  article  on  Carlisle,  (I  think 
the  subject  needs  a  little  rest  at  present).  While  H.  H.  concludes 
her  sketches  of  "The  present  condition  of  the  Mission  Indians  in 
California,'*  Mr.  Howells  continues  "A  Woman's  Reason,"  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  his  story  will  not  end  until  his  heroine  becomes  a 
reasonable  woman. 

The  pages  in  finer  print  at  the  close  are  fully  equal  to  the  standard 
of  this  most  excellent  magazine. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


WHO  WBITB  FOR  THIS  JOURNAI.? 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  regular  contributors  for  the  coming  year  : 
Geo.  P.  Brown,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School;  Lewis  H.  Jones,  Prin. 
of  the  Indianapolis  Training  School;  E,  E.  Smith,  Prof,  of  English  Literature 
in  Purdae  University ;  H.  B.  Brown,  President  of  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
School;  James  Baldwin,  Sup't  of  the  Rushville  Schools  and  author  of  Eng- 
lish Literature;  John  Cooper,  Sup*t  Evansville  Schools;  John  S.  Irwin,  Sup't 
Fort  Wayne  Schools ;  Joseph  Carhart,  Prof,  of  Elocution  in  the  State  Normal ; 
A.  W.  Brayton,  Prof,  of  Natural  Science,  Indianapolis  High  School ;  Geo.  F. 
Bass,  Supervising  Principal,  Indianapolis  Schools ;  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Sup't  Indi- 
anapolis Schools ;  Howard  Sandison,  Prof,  of  Methods  in  the  State  Normal 
School ;  W.  W.  Parsons,  Prof,  of  English  History  in  the  State  Normal  School ; 
James  H.  Smart,  President  of  Purdue  University. 
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Esich  of  the  above  persons  will  contribute  to  the  Joarnal  a  series  of  aitides. 
Occasional  contributions  will  be  made  bj  a  score  of  other  leading  Snperia- 
tendents  and  Teachers. 

With  such  an  array  of  talent  the  Journal  can  not  fail  to  be  equal  to  the  best 
and  become  indispensable  to  nfery  Indiana  Teacher. 

NEW  DEPARTMENTS. 

In  addition  to  the  Miscellaneous  articles,  the  Editorials,  the  Official,  the  Ed- 
ucational News,  Questions  and  Answers,  Personals,  Book  Notices,  etc^  the 
Journal  has  added  the  Departments  of  Pedagogy ^  Primary  Instnution,  and 
Popular  Science. 

The  Department  of  Pedagogy  is  conducted  by  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Pres't  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  and  he  has  called  to  his  assistance  associate  profeBois 
to  write  on  subjects  in  their  respective  departments.  No  man  in  the  State  is 
better  qualified  to  give  to  teachers  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  and 
philosophical  underlying  principles  in  educational  work. 

The  Primary  Department  is  conducted  by  Lewis  H.  Jones,  Prin.  of  the 
Indianapolis  Training  School.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  graduate  from  the  advanced 
course  of  the  Oswego  Training  School,  and  was  for  several  years  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  most  popular  teachers  in  the  State  Normal.  His  special 
business  is  to  train  teachers  for  primary  work,  and  he  has  no  equal  in  the  State 
in  this  department.  Primary  teachers  will  get  the  best  methods,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  principles  underlying  them. 

The  Popular  Scienee  Department^  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of 
the  Indianapolis  High  School,  will  supply  teachers  with  matter  that  will  be 
useful  both  to  them  and  their  scholars.  Prof.  Brayton  is  a  master  in  this  de- 
partnient. 

These  Three  Departpients  of  themselves  will  be  Worth  More  to  Teadi- 
ers  thmn  the  Whole  of  Most  Sehool  Papers. 

The  most  of  the  matter  in  the  Journal  will  be  valuable  to  teacheis  next 
year,  and  five  years  hence,  and  it  is  in  a  shape  in  which  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
serve it. 

An  excursion  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  start  for  Wyandotte  Cave, 
August  2 1  St.  Persons  who  wish  to  join  the  party  can  learn  full  particnlaa 
by  addressing  M.  L.  Rinehart,  Indianapolis. 

The  fVoman^s  Own  is  a  monthly  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  cqoal 
rights,  and  contains  information  every  teacher  should  have.  Send  for  sample 
copy  free.     Address:     IVoman^s  Otm^  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  Fraise  Richard,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  is  prepared  to  make  some  additioaai 
Institute  engagements  for  1883-S4.  Subjects  and  terms  made  known  on  ap- 
plication. Correspondence  solicited.  Address  him  at  room  12,  Joorittl 
Building,  Indianaponlis,  Ind.  8-it 

Something  New. — Ethell  &  Davis'  Outline  Maps  are  now  on  sale. 
They  are  strongly  endorsed  by  teachers  of  ability  and  reputation.  As  a  hdp 
to  the  study  of  geography  there  is  nothing  equal  to  them  in  the  market.  I^ice 
(25)  twenty- five  cents  post-paid.  Address  Ethell  &  Davis,  Muncie,  Ind. 
Agents  wanted. 

Teachers  and  Students  can  make  money  fast  during  vacation  selling  our 
fine  selling  specialties  to  families.     Best  selhng  articles,  big  profits. 

The  Cupper  Mfg.  Co.  (Limited), 
6-3t  N.  E.  Cor.  7th  and  Walnut  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

The  Pennsylvania  Eeucational  Bureau  supplies  teachers  for  schoob 
and  families  without  charge.  Well  qualified  teachers  desiring  positions  sboild 
send  postal  for  application-form  and  testimonials. 

Address  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager, 

6-4t        [Mention  this  Journal.]  AUentown  City,  Pa. 
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Laige  set  samples  of  our  New  School  Aids,  pretty  Reward  Cards,  School 
Reports,  etc^  all  new  designs,  to  teachers  for  15  cents.     Stamps  taken. 
2-6t  Phobnix  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.* 

Teachers,  for  Stiuations  or  Higher  Salary ^  address,  with  stamp  for  applica- 
tion blank  and  a  copy  of  our  "  School  Journal,"  National  School  Supply 
BuRSAU,  87  Fifth  ave.,  Chicago,  111.  7-2t 

RICHMOND  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  RigHMOND,  IND. 

First  Term  opens  Sept.  3,  1883.    Two  Courses  of  Study. 

NoKMAL  C0UR8B  coven  all  branches  requiredl  by  the  lod.  State  Board  of  Education 
for  Pint  Grade  State  Licenses,  besides  special  Professional  Subjects.  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing, an  important  part  of  this  course.  Theory  and  Art  of  School  Management  will  re- 
ceive due  attention. 

PsiPARATOBY  AcADBMic  CouRSB  fits  students  for  the  Normal  Course  if  not  already 
prepared.  It  fiu  studenu  for  College.  It  furnishes  facilities  for  a  selected  course  of 
study.  Good  Reference  Library  in  the  school  for  its  students.  Cit^  Library^  of  kx,ooo 
volumes,  also  free.  Good  Courses  of  Lectures  m  the  school,  free.  Richmond  is  not  sur- 
passed in  healthfulness,  cleanliness,  and  beauty  by  any  town  in  the  country ;  and  a  more 
moral,  intelligent,  and  thrifty  community  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  All  leading  de- 
aominations  have  flourishing  Churches  and  Sabbath  Schools.  Successful  Students  will 
be  assisted  in  securing  Situations  as  Teachers.  The  Principal  has  had  large  experience 
in  locating  teachers,  and  his  extensive  acquaintance  over  the  state  gives  him  unusual 
&cilities  in  this  direction .  Tuition,  f  zo  per  term,  and  no  extras.  Excellent  Boarding 
in  private  families  and  in  clubs  at  reasonable  rates.  For  circulars  and  further  particulars, 
address  ''Richmond  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Ind.",  or.  until  July  x,  C.  W.  Hodgin, 
KushviUe,  Ind. ;  J.  B.  Ragan,  North  Saleai,  Ind. ;  or  Dr.  £.  Test,  Plainfield,  Ind.     [6  tf 

EDUCATIONAL 

I88S.  The  NEW  CAI4EIVDAB  of  the  1884. 
NSW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIO 

BeantlfaHy  Dlnslrated.M  pages.  8EirT  FRKB  to 

yoQueltaixlmnslcal  friends.  Send  names  and  addresses 
to  B.TOURJBE.  Franklin  Sq-,  Boston.  Mass. 

Tht  Largai<u¥i  but  amoMed  Jtfiufo.  Literary  ami 
ArtaAoa,9mAaOM.lSjirfoungladiu,imtkB  world. 


Matchless  works  ol  the  great  American  Geographer: 
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Harper's  AritbmottCS.    (Just  Published.) 

Two  Books,  uniting  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetic,  embodying 
all  the  best  methods,  casting  out  all  superfluous  matter,  and  thus 
presenting  the  whol^  subject  in  tUe  briefest,  clearest,  and  most  prac* 
tical  manner. 

Harper's  Geographies 

appeared  a  short  time  ago,  and  by  their  superior  plan,  literary  and 
mechanical  excellence,  produced  a  general  reform  in  geographical 
teaching. 

This  series  of  Two  Books  has  won  absolutely  the  highest  place 
ever  occupied  in  educational  literature. 

Harper's  Language  Series, 

by  rational  methods  growing  out  of  school-room  experience,  caused 
a  similar  revolution  in  the  study  of  grammar. 

Harrington's  Graded  Spelling  Book, 

by  sterling  common-sense  skillfully  applied  to  the  use  of  words,  has 
recently  put  life  and  spirit  into  the  dry  bones  of  another  subject 
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ENGLISH  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


[A  paper  read  before  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association  at  Island 
Park,  July  11,  1883,  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University.] 

N  experience  of  a  series  of  years  in  examining  pupils  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Academy  of  Purdue  University  has  drawn 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  those  coming  from  the  so- 
called  grammar-school  grades  of  the  public  schools,  as  a  rule, 
stand  lowfer  in  their  knowledge  of  English  than  of  any  other 
'^legal"  branch.  And  both  tests  of,  and  experience  with,  these 
pupils  have  shown  four  things  : 

X.  A  great  lack  of  ability,  in  ordinary  conversation,  as  also 
in  both  oral  and  written  recitations,  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
respectable  English. 

2.  A  very  general  and  hearty  dislike  for  the  study  of  English 
Grammar,  of  English  Orthography,  and  of  the  lessons  in  English 
Reading. 

3.  An  almost  universal  lack  of  attachment  to  or  pride  in  their 
mother  tongue,  together  with  an  equally  prevalent  ignorance  of 
its  history,  its  etymological  growth,  of  its  prose  and  poetical 
writers  and  their  productions,  and  of  the  effect  of  literature  in 
shaping  their  own  lives. 

4.  A  very  common  impression  is  that  the  English  is  a  dead 
bagiuige,  not  a  living  one ;  that  the  teacher  is  a  demonstrator 
of  anatomy ;  that  the  text-book  is  only  a  set  of  dissecting  instru- 
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ments ;  and  that  their  duty  is  to  cut  up  the  corpse  and  analyze 
and  display  all  the  usual  and  anomalous  forms  that  may  fall  into 
their  hands. 

I  judge  that  my  experience  in  this  matter  is  not  different  from 
that  of  others,  and  that  a  paper  upon  this  subject  may  not  prove 
uninteresting  or  unprofitable. 

A  nation's  language  is  a  decisive  indication  of  its  national 
progress  and  national  character.  Equally  so,  a  child's  language 
is  an  exponent  of  the  child's  intellectual  development,  and  if  not 
of  the  quantity  certainly  of  the  quality  of  its  mind-work.  Back 
of  the  ambiguous^  illogical,  provincialistic  or  slang  utterances 
lies  the  untrained  or  partly  clouded  mind,  that  only  "sees 
through  a  glass  darkly/'  or  else  ''men  as  trees  walking,"  and 
hence  its  expressions  are  vague  and  imperfect,  or  else  stilted  and 
pedantic.  Hence  a  deficiency  in  the  particulars  enumerated 
indicates  a  radical  error  in  the  instruction  given  to  our  pupils. 
It  is  a  matter  of  reproach  that  pupils  spending  so  many  years  in 
our  public  schools,  where  opportunity  for  instruction  in  expres- 
sion of  thought  is  afforded  in  every  branch  studied,  but  particu- 
larly in  three — ^grammar,  spelling,  and  reading, — go  away  with- 
out ability  to  make  known  their  thoughts  plainly  and  properiy, 
often  without  original  thoughts  to  make  known,  without  knowl- 
edge of  or  a  craving  for  a  good,  pure  and  elevating  kihd  of  lit- 
erature, and  with  a  fondness  for  slang  and  low  expressions  as 
the  most  cogent  and  pleasant  means  of  communicating  with  their 
associates. 

To  seek  for  the  source  of  this  state  of  things,  and  possibly  for 
a  remedy,  is  the  object  of  this  paper.  If  these  are  found,  it  is 
well.  If  not  found,  it  is  also  well,  as  it  may  lead  others  to  the 
discovery.  The  earnest  seeker  after  truth  always  rejoices  that 
there  are  stronger  minds  than  his  in  the  world,  for  what  he  may 
not  do,  those  with  the  greater  powers  will  accomplish. 

INSTRUCTION   IN  TECHNICAL  GRAMMAR. 

We  lay  a  large  amount  of  the  blame  for  the  facts  mentioned 
at  the  feet  of  one  branch  of  study — Technical  Grammar.  Against 
instruction  in  English  Grammar,  as  generally  given  our  public 
schools,  the  following  indictment  is  believed  to  hold : 
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(a,)  It  breaks  in  upon  the  proper  order  of  the  mind's 
growth. 

(^.)  It  supplants  other  work  which  is  in  order  and  of  far 
greater  practical  value. 

(r.)  It  is  a  barren  fruit  tree,  that  has  been  assiduously  ma- 
nured for  years,  without  adequate  results. 

(d.)  The  tendency  of  work  in  technical  grammar  is  to  cram, 
not  to  educate;  to  fill  the  mind  with  facts,  forms,  and  ''barren 
idealities,"  instead  of  unfolding  the  mental  powers  by  use;  and 
thus,  by  it,  the  acquisitive  or  absorptive  powers  of  the  mind 
receive  an  abnormal  development,  and  this,  too,  at  the  expense 
of  the  imaginative  and  constructive. 

(e.)  From  the  fact  that  instruction  (or  the  equivalent  term  to 
many — ''hearing  recitations")  in  technical  grammar  is  routine 
work,  after  forms  and  an  order  already  laid  down  by  others,  it 
is  easier  to  the  teacher,  who  is  thus  tempted  to  sacrifice  duty  to 
•conscience,  practical  results  to  percents,  and  observation  and 
-original  thought  to  plagiarism  and  superficiality. 

These  are  grave  charges.  Let  us  examine  facts  and  theories 
to  test  their  correctness. 

I.  Jnstruction  in  technical  grammar  in  the  common  schools  breaks 
in  upon  the  proper  order  of  the  mincTs  growth. 

Pupils  usually  commence  this  study  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
years.    Their  minds  are  immature.     Observation,  perception, 
and  memory  are  chiefly  active.     They  are  ripe  for  the  awaken- 
ing and  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination.     The  understanding 
and  the  reason  are  not  m  a  state  for  active  and  profitable  em- 
ployment     Their  knowledge  is  largely  of  things  external  to 
them«  /.  f.,  to  the  mind  itself,  and  comes  through  the  senses,  or 
personal  experience.     What  judgments  they  have  are  largely 
.summations  of  facts  or  phenomena  observed,  and  inductions 
readily  drawn  from  these.    But  technical  grammar  is  deductive. 
It  reasons  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  when  the  whole  is  not 
comprehended  by  the  child-mind.    It  approaches  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  through  the  line  of  rule,  logic  and  principle.     It 
commences  with  classifications  and  generalizations  when  the 
facts  themselves  are  unknown.     It  launches  definitions  at  the 
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child  when  the  content  of  the  definition  has  nevef  been  Uught 
it.^  It  thus  violates  the  following  principles  of  the  mmd's  ac- 
tion: 

a.     The  mental  faculties  are  not  developed  uniformly. 

>.  Only  a  definite  amount  of  energy  can  be  safely  put  forth 
at  a  given  time  by  a  c^iven  mind,  and  any  over-draft  here  weak- 
ens the  mental  powers. 

c.  Elementary  teaching  should  go  from  the  known  or  familiar 
to  the  more  difficult,  and  since  words  and  clauses  are  merely 
means  by  which  the  mind  records  its  consciousness  for  future 
use,  the  idea  at  this  period  should  always  precede  the  name  or 
term. 

d.  The  most  difficult  of  all  thinking  is  thinking  about  tkiMK[ 
and  forming  judgments  therefrom,  and  hence  matters  appealing 
mainly  to  the  reason  and  the  judgment  should  only  come  in  a& 
advanced  course  of  instruction. 

In  order  to  come  practically  to  a  decision  of  this  subject,  1 
lay  down  the  following  principles  as  those  that  should  govern  in 
direct  instruction  in  language : 

PRINCIPLES. 

1.  Instruction  in  language  has  two  objects — to  enable  the 
pupil  to  use  the  language  naturally,  fluently,  and  forcibly,  vA 
to  enable  him  to  judge  of  its  incorrect  usage  by  himself  and 
others.  The  first  involves  composition  work  and  develops  lin- 
guistic powers ;  the  second  involves  analytic  work  and  develops 
criticism.  Both  are  necessary  in  a  thorough  writer  and  speaker, 
and  should  be  cultivated  in  the  order  given. 

2.  English  construction  may  be  practiced  as  an  art  or  studied 
as  a  science.  The  science  examines  the  results  of  the  practice. 
Considerable  practice  of  the  art — original,  carefully  planned, 
fresh  and  within  the  child-power,  should  at  first  precede  and 
then  gradually  be  accompanied  by  the  analytic  study. 

3.  The  child  first  learns  words  for  new  ideas,  then  groups 
these  to  express  new  thoughts.  This  is  the  natural  method  of 
composition.  Language  is  learned  by  fragments.  One  of  my 
children  first  learned  *  *  dink  "  for  water.  He  next  learned  the 
word  **good"  for  sweet-meats,  and  shortly  after,  from  expcri- 
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€oce,  associated  these  and  surprised  me  by  the  combination 
''good  dink/'  He  came  to  me  later  on  with  a  hickory-nut. 
Desiring  to  test  him,  I  waited  in  silence.  He  first  looked  at 
tne,  then  at  the  nut,  hesitated,  and  finally  brightened  up  and  ex- 
claimed, "Peel  it"  At  another  time  he  came  to  his  mother 
twith  the  request  that  she  would  ''needle"  (sew)  his  torn  dress. 

4.  ^The  chOd,  in  thus  learning  to  use  language,  learns  to 
hear  and  speak  words  and  phrases  as  wholes.  A  single  word 
represents  a  thought  Then  a  group  of  words.  The  latent  pro- 
cesses through  which  his  mind  passes  are  of  no  concern  to  him. 
These  he  becomes  skilled  in  without  being  aware  of  it.  The 
study  of  these  processes  belongs  to  a  more  mature  condition  of 
his  mind. 

5.  New  words,  however,  do  not  necessarily  convey  new 
ideas.  Words  are  not  ideas,  merely  representatives  of  ideas 
previously  existing.  As  examples,  we  may  give  a  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  child's  definition  of  an  angle — ''Two  nines,  nigger,  and 
a  point  {two  Unes  meeHt^in  a  faint)  \  a  Ft  Wayne  young  lad3r's 
definition  of  the  earth's  axis — "The  imagery  line  upon  which  it 
performs  its  daily  devotions" ;  a  school-master's  spelling  haaard' 
9US  "hazardess,"  defining  it  as  a  "female  hazard";  and  the 
remark  of  a  farmer  upon  the  train  the  other  day  that  he  "guessed 
P.  M.  Gen.  Gresham  was  tired  of  9ijuduwus  life." 

Words  simply  memorized  are  dead — ^are  skeletons  in  the  men- 
tal closet — useless  rubbish,  yet  occupjring  space  and  calculated 
10  alarm  both  teachers  and  the  public.  It  is,  therefore,  linguistic 
suicide  to  have  pupils  commit  terms  and  generalizations  which 
are  obscure  or  meaningless  to  them.  Hence  the  error  in  teach- 
ing technical  grammar  as  now  done — in  having  pupils  memorize 
definitions,  forms  and  rules,  and  correct  false  syntax,  when  the 
whole  thing,  without  its  foundation  work  in  language  lessons — is 
arbitrary,  artificial,  distasteful  and  misguiding. 

6.  A  thought  is  conveyed  by  words  properly  arranged  and 
understood.  If  the  words  are  not  clearly  types  of  ideas,  the 
thought  is  imperfect  Imperfect  thought  is  characterized  by  im- 
perfect expression.     The  pupil  must  first  learn  words  and  haw  ta 

*ln  this  coanecrion  remd  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  Metaphysics,  pp.  492-500. 
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use  them  by  synthesis ;  he  may  then  profitably  study  their  relati(His 
as  thus  used  by  analysis.  "You  must  first  have  the  stream  b^ 
fore  you  can  make  its  waters  play  about  your  grounds  or  sparkle 
at  your  fountains." 

7.  A  grievous  error  in  my  teaching  and  in  your  teachiog^ 
and  that  has  manifested  itself  over  and  over,  injuriously  and 
depressingly,  in  the  teaching  of  the  young,  inexperienced  and 
transient  teachers,  is  this — the  teaching  of  somebody  else's 
thoughts  and  of  somebody  else's  way  of  expressing  facts  and 
opinions.  True  teaching,  while  not  neglecting  or  ignoring  these 
models  and  helps^  goes  beyond  and  deeper  than  they  go,  in  that 
it  awakens  quickness  of  perception  and  reflection,  and  forces 
independent  thought  which,  through  tact  unperceived  by  the 
pupil,  is  formulated  into  system  and  directness.  The  pupil  is 
taught  not  alone  to  thinks  but  to  do ;  not  alone  to  do,  but  to  do 
accurately,  concisely  and  energetically.  And  in  all  this  the 
teacher  mtist  keep  just  within  and  above  the  pupil's  ability.  He 
does  not  give  a  boy  with  a  No.  6  head  a  No.  8  hat  to  wear, 
but  lets  him  know  there  is  a  No.  8  hat  which  he  may  wear  if  his 
head  grows  up  to  it.  The  pupil  is  regularly  exhausted,  but 
kindly  and  uniformly  shown  a  way  of  filling  himself  a  little  fuller 
than  before. 

**The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume."  The  road  to  ability  in 
the  use  of  language  is  through  daily  exercises  in  construction 
and  expression — through  regrouping,  paraphrasing,  composition 
of  original  observations  and  thoughts,  both  orally  and  in  writing 
— ^in  short,  the  telling  by  the  pupil  of  both  his  own  and  others'^ 
thoughts  in  his  07vn  way.  "Ease  of  style  can  only  come  by 
habit,  and  grace  of  style  can  only  come  of  ease. .  Grace  of  tem- 
per, beauty  of  tone,  individuality  of  expression,  are  of  the  essence 
of  life  as  they  are  of  the  essence  of  style." 

8.  The  way  to  judge  and  to  understand  language  after  it  is 
written,  is  to  judge  it  scientifically,  /.  ^.,  by  logical  analysis. 
Here  higher  instruction  in  grammar  properly  begins.  "Gram- 
mar is  the  science  of  the  sentence."  In  it,  the  sentence  is  the 
unit.  To  understand  its  parts,  we  must  know  their  relations  to 
the  whole.    To  comprehend  the  whole,  we  must  be  able  to  sepa- 
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rate  it  into  its  parts  intelligently.    We  make  the  unit  by  synthesis. 
The  mind  grasps  it  by  analysis. 

9.  The  study  of  the  art  naturally  precedes  the  study  of  the 
theory.  Children  can  readily  be  taught  the  art;  only  with  diffi- 
culty, if  at  all,  can  they  apprehend  and  appreciate  the  generali- 
zations and  abstractions  of  the  theory.  In  short,  the  facts  of 
language  must  be  taught  before  their  classification  and  definitions 
must  be  preceded  by  a  revelation  of  their  contents. 

10.  If  we  think,  we  must  use  words  as  the  vehicles  of  our 
thoughts.  Drill  and  testing  in  the  use  of  words  therefore  pro- 
duces and  promotes  thinking.  Thus  work  in  language,  compo- 
sition, construction,  directly  prepares  the  mind  for  and  leads  up 
to  instruction  in  technical  grammar.  And  this  is  specially  true 
in  English,  where  words  and  expressions  are  classified  by  the 
o&ct  they  fill,  not  by  their  form,  as  in  the  ''dead  languages." 

These  principles  are  so  clear  that  they  seem  almost  axiomatic. 
That  the  theory  is  correct  the  writer  has  reason  to  feel  confident, 
because  upon  them  he  has  built  up  a  series  of  language  lessons 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  trial.  But  neither  the  time  at  my 
disposal  nor  the  purposes  I  have  in  view  in  this  paper,  will  jus- 
tify their  presentation  here.  I  submit  these  propositions  for  the 
candid  criticism  of  my  hearers. 

11.  Instruction  in  technical  grammar  supplants  other  work  in 
instruction  in  English  which  is  fittings  and  is  0/ far  greater  practical 
value. 

This  I  have  partly  shown  in  my  proof  upon  the  preceding 
proposition,  namely,  that  it  occupies  the  place  in  the  course  of 
study  in  the  public  school  which  should  be  set  apart  for  frequent, 
painstaking  and  progressive  instruction  in  the  arts  of  inventing 
and  giving  expression  to  thought. 

But  further:  work  in  school  has  two  direct  objects — (i)  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  or  facts;  (a)  and  the  acquirement  of 
abihty  to  use  knowledge  in  developing  the  mental  powers  and  in 
preparing  for  the  every-day,  business  affairs  of  life.  The  great 
purpose  of  the  school  is  certainly  to  train  pupils  to  think — to  use 
their  brains  systematically,  perseveringly,  earnestly,  and  with  a 
design  in  what  they  do  and  a  wise  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
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But  in  all  tbis  work  the  teacher  must  not  forget  that  the  school 
itself  is  a  means  to  another  end — the  making  of  the  pupil's  brain- 
power both  available  and  valuable  for  the  busy  industries  of  life. 
We  must  build  not  alone  for  to-day,  but  for  to-morrow  and  for 
eternity.  The  pupil  must  have  an  actual  commercial,  social  and 
moral  value  when  he  goes  out  from  the  school  walls.  To  this 
result  in  part,  what  knowledge  the  student  has,  must,  so  to  speak, 
be  at  his  tongue's  end  and  his  will's  command.  Thought  does 
not  rule  the  world.  But  thought  expressed  and  combined  with 
action  does  rule  it.  Knowledge  is  power.  So  are  the  coal 
and  iron  that  lie  in  our  hills.  The  power  is  chained  down  bf 
adverse  surroundings.  So  with  words.  Isolated,  they  are  as 
dead  as  the  blocks  of  coal.  Rightly  grouped  and  property 
uttered,  and  they  are  levers  by  which  men,  communities  and 
nations  may  be  uplifted.  '  Statesmanship  and  diplomacy,  grsB- 
deur  and  sublimity,  friendship  and  love,  sentiment  and  pathos, 
argument  and  appeal — all  are  but  words,  and  their  potential  en- 
ergy becomes  actual  force  just  to  that  extent  that  they  are  prop- 
erly combined.  Hence  the  supreme  importance  of  that  instruc- 
tion which  shall  enable  the  pupil  to  be  master  of  words  instead 
of  being  mastered  by  them. 

Something  is  done  in  this  line  by  many  teachers.  Muc^  bf 
a  few.  But  the  great  mass  of  instructors  in  our  common  scfaoob 
are  following  the  old  road,  shaking  the  barren  fig-tree,  hunting 
for  springs  of  refreshing  waters  in  the  desert,  and  filling  them- 
selves and  their  pupils  with  such  husks  as  the  swine  do  eat  And 
yet,  as  another  says,  ^*  Never  before  has  the  demand  for  effective 
utterance  been  so  great,  or  the  cause  of  truth  required  so  much 
earnest  and  forcible  writing  and  speaking." 

II  I.  Technical  grammar^  c^  now  taught ^  is  not  proiuctiot  ofswch 
results  as  justify  the  time  and  labor  spent  upon  it. 

Grammar  alone  has  little  effect  upon  the  speech  of  a  pe<^e. 
As  I  have  previously  said,  it  treats  the  English  language  as  if  it 
were  dead,  not  living.  To  the  pupil  below  the  high  school  or 
college  it  is  dry,  unsuggestive,  meaningless.  It  is  mainly  form, 
arrangement,  routine, — a  house  of  scaffolding  inhabited  by  skd- 
etons.     There  is,  to  the  ordinary  school-child,  no  freshness,  no 
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attractiveness,  no  purpose  except  the  requiring  of  a  task,  in  its 
definitions,  its  declensions,  its  conjugations,  its  analyses,  its 
parsing,  and  its  corrections  of  false  syntax.  Without  the  pre- 
vious thorough  training  in  language,  to  require  or  expect  forcible 
expression,  correct  speech,  or  individual  thought  and  opinion, 
is  as  arbitrary  and  unjust  as  Pharaoh's  course  in  requiring  the 
Israelites  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 

But  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  pursue  this  phase  of  the  dis- 
cussion further.  I  have  dwelt  u[x>n  it  to  some  length  because, 
while  theoretically  accepted,  it  is  practically  inoperative.  And 
the  course  pursued  by  the  schools  is  doing  no  little  amount  of 
<harm  in  that  it  blunts  the  powers  and  represses  the  energies  of 
the  pupils;  in  that,  instead  of  determining  the  pupil  to  self- 
activity  and  throwing  him  largely  upon  his  own  resources,  it 
makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  teacher  or  the  text-book 
should  do  the  larger  portion  of  his  work  for  him ;  in  that  he  is 
hurried  into  a  wilderness  of  tall  trees  to  shut  out  his  sunlight, 
with  numerous  vines  also  to  trip  his  unsuspecting  feet,  on  a  hunt 
for  something  without  knowing  what  it  is,  and  without  ability  to 
recognize  it  even  when  he  finds  it ;  "making  his  path  thorny  and 
his  progress  blundering  and  zigzag"  ;  and  in  that  it  subverts  the 
principles  of  elementary  instruction  by  proceeding  from  the  gen- 
eral to  the  particular,  from  the  complex  to  the  simple,  from  the 
unknown  to  the  familiar,  instead  of  gradually  unfolding  a  study 
of  great  value  for  the  exercise  of  the  mind  by  such  a  course  of 
work  as  will  enable  both  pupil  and  teacher  to  see  the  end  from 
the  beginning.  *' Grammar  is  not  the  stepping-stone,  but  the 
finishing  instrument."* 

'Spencer  declares—  '*  As  grammar  was  made  after  language,  so  it  ought  to 
be  taught  after  language." 

Dr.  £.  E.  White  says,  in  an  excellent  little  manual — **  Both  philosophy  and 
experience  unite  in  affirming  that  grammar  is  not  a  child's  study." 

SupL  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  states — **  The  arrangement  of  most  of 
«ar  gn^mmar  books  is  the  worst  possible  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  begin- 
ners. They  commence  by  giving  a  definition  of  grammar,  by  stating  its  great 
geoend  divisions,  by  fixing  the  number  of  Parts  of  Speech,  etc.,  none  of  which 
generalizations  can  possibly  be  understood  without  at  least  some  knowledge  of 
the  language.  Previous  to  the  time  of  their  study  of  the  science  of  grammar, 
pupils  should  have  much  practice  in  elementary  composition." 

Snpts.  Kiddle  and  Caulkins,  of  New  York  City,  in  their  manual,  provide 
^t,  before  banning  the  study  of  even  the  elements  of  technical  grammar, 
^e  yean  of  ovr  common  school  time  should  be  given  to  painstaking,  persist- 
-eox  iSotts  to  impart  "  the  habit  of  using  correct  language." 
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GENERAL   INSTRUCTION. 

What  has  been   urged  against  the  common  instruction  va 
English  grammar, — ^that  it  is  given  to  training  the  absorptive- 
powers  of  the  mind  and  to  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the  in- 
ventive and  the  expressive — ^is  ^ue,  I  think,  of  most  of  our  pub- 
lic school  instruction.    Of  the  eight  '<  legal  branches,"  all  except 
penmanship,  are  certainly  studies  the  pursuit  of  which  is  largely 
an  accumulation  of  facts.     And  yet  the  demands  of  life  are  for 
men  of  action, — of  constructive,  propulsive  and  engineerings 
force.     If  education  makes  men  so  deep  that  an  ignoramus  can 
accomplish  before  they  have  even  planned,  the  hurrying  business 
world  will  prefer  the  ignoramus  and  throw  mud  at  the  school 
system.    And  if  education  fills  young  people  so  full  of  facts  that 
there  is  no  room  for  anything  else,  not  even  a  little  common 
sense  and  old-fashioned  honesty,  then  education  is  intended  for 
ornament,  not  for  use,  and  should  be  put  down  in  the  catagory 
of  the  luxuries,  not  of  the  necessities.     And  if  the  interested, 
solicitous  and  kindly  disposed  public  keeps  up  its  fire  of  sugges- 
tion and  criticism  as  it  has  done  for  two  years  past,  we  would  better 
examine  ourselves  to  see  if  some  of  us  have  not  the  wrong  cut 
to  our  educational  gowns.     Some  of  you  are  doubtless  watching 
mine  now  with  sharp  scissors  whilst  I  suggest  that  English  Spd- 
ling  and  Reading  not  only  should  be,  but  must  be  taken  from  the 
column  of  studies  that  develop  the  receptive  powers  and  put 
into  the  column  of  those  developing  the  representative  or  the 
creative. 

Or,  to  express  my  meaning  differently,  any  knowledge  is  use- 
ful only  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  formulated  into  such  a  system  as 
will  become  operative  in  men's  lives.  Now  this  arrangement  of 
knowledge  can  only  be  by  means  of  words,  and  it  will  be  more 
or  less  perfect  as  the  individual  has  complete  or  partial  control 
of  language.  Instruction  in  language  and  literature,  then,  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  training,  and  must  be  thoroughly  given  to 
change  knowledge  from  the  state  of  the  possible  into  the  sute 
of  the  actual. 

I  am  aware  that  the  suggested  change  in  the  branches  enume- 
rated is  being  made  by  many;  but  I  urge  that  it  shall  be  both 
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more  general  and  more  radical  in  the  following  lines  and  for  the 
reasons  to  be  assigned : 

READING. 

The  reading  should  be  so  taught  as  to  give  not  only  the  pupi) 
a  hold  upon  literature,  but  literature  a  hold  upon  the  pupil.  It 
should  enter  into  his  heart,  his  brain,  and  his  life  as  a  perpetual 
vis  a  terg» — a  force  from  behind — that  pushes  him  on  toward  a 
a  higher,  a  nobler,  a  manlier  life.  Corruption  of  language  readily 
leads  to  corruption  of  taste,  and  it  is  but  a  short  step  from  cor- 
ruption of  taste  to  corruption  of  morals.  Do  these  seem  strong 
utterances  ?  Are  they  not  true  ?  Is  it  not  a  common  human  ex- 
perience that  the  literature  the  young  become  fond  of  and  read, 
largely  molds  their  lives  ?  What  a  boy  reads,  especially  if  he 
reads  it  persistently  and  willingly,  is  of  far  more  importance  in 
shaping  his  future  than  all  the  moral  lectures  of  teachers,  the 
good  advice  of  parents,  and  the  thunderings  against  sin  from  the 
pulpit 

The  teaching  of  reading,  then,  beyond  the  mere  mechanical 
work  of  giving  facts,  training  in  pronunciation  and  enunciation 
of  words  and  in  vocal  expression,  must  ever  look  to  those  higher 
ends — the  formation  of  right  tastes  and  the  development  of  char- 
acter.  From  reading  largely  come  our  ideals  of  life ;  our  con- 
victions  of  duty;  our  love  for  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the 
true;  our  hatred  of  wrong;  our  incentives  to  benevolence,  to 
toleration,  and  to  a  broad  and  generous  public  spirit ;  and  our 
patriotic  regard  for  the  traditions,  the  institutions,  the  people,, 
the  hills  and  valleys,  the  flowing  streams  and  the  expanded 
lakes,  of  the  country  that  gave  us  birth.  And  from  our  reflec- 
tions upon  that  which  we  have  read,  from  the  things  which  we 
have  been  led  to  observe,  to  experiment  upon,  to  so  work  with 
as  to  make  parts  of  our  lives,  come  those  powers  of  thought,  of 
speech,  and  of  action  which  make  us  forces  among  men. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  from  our  reading  come  false  ideas  of 
life  and  its  purposes ;  an  admiration  for  the  rough,  the  brutal, 
or  the  sensual ;  a  distaste  for  labor,  manual  or  mental ;  an  un- 
iriDingness  to  grow  step  by  step  and  an  eagerness  to  enjoy  that 
which  we  have  not  earned ;  a  blunting  of  the  higher,  purer,  and 
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more  delicate  emotions  of  the  soul ;  a  breaking  down  of  self- 
respect  and  self-control  and  an  abandoning  of  our  lives  to  adfish- 
ness.  If  there  is  one  thing  in  our  country  today  that  I  would, 
if  I  could,  curse  as  Christ  cursed  the  Pharisees  whom  he  com- 
pared to  whited  sepulchres,  it  is  the  avalanche  of  weak«  decep- 
tive, immoral  and  vicious  literature  that  is  overwhelming  the 
minds  and  lives  of  so  many  of  our  young  people.  ''Ye  vipos, 
how  can  you  escape  the  damnation  of  hell ! " 

And  the  duty  is  imperative  upon  the  teachers  of  our  public 
schools  to  keep  out  this  deluge  of  impure  and  diseased  literatnit 
by  so  filling  the  pupils  with  proper  sentiments,  by  so  inculcating 
right  ideas  of  life  and  its  responsibilities,  by  so  cultivating  purer 
tastes,  by  so  captivating  the  pupils  with  the  nobler,  the  more 
useful,  the  more  elevating,  the  grander  thoughts  of  standard  and 
acceptable  writers,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  evil.  And  this 
work  must  be  done  as  part  of  the  instruction  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature,  for  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  it  can 
be  so  well  or  so  effectually  done. 

''But,''  says  the  already  heavily-burdened  teacher^  "diis 
means  extra  work  and  a  good  deal  of  it ;  it  means  the  study  of 
authors  and  of  child-literature ;  it  means  the  culling  of  gems  and 
the  planting  of  them  both  in  the  memories  and  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  natures  of  the  pupils ;  it  means  giving  pupib  men's 
characters  instead  of  skeleton  biographies  of  consecutive  events; 
it  means  getting  over  only  a  few  pages  in  the  Reader,  with  pos- 
sible complaints  on  the  part  of  parents;  it  means  turning  the 
reading-lessons  into  lessons  of  intellectual  discipline, — in  culti- 
vating appropriateness  of  utterance,  accuracy  of  discrimination, 
and  clearness  of  judgment;  and  it  means  giving  to  the  pupils  a 
purer  thought  and  a  cleaner  speech. "  Even  so.  The  way  is  hard. 
But  I  have  not  made  the  road ;  I  have  only  pointed  it  ouL 

The  length  to  which  my  paper  has  grown  warns  me  that  I  most 
leave  unsaid  some  things  that  press  upon  my  mind.  I  shall  be 
very  brief  in  such  other  suggestions  as  I  may  offer  for  your  con- 
isideration : 

GENERAL  SUGGESllONS. 

Besides  these  matters,  which  seem  to  the  writer  to  form  part 
of  the  system  and  of  the  substance  of  English  instructioa  in  our 
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public  schools,  also  the  following  may,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
embraced  in  the  course  of  work : 

a.  Something  of  the  history  (etymological)  of  words,  showing^ 
that  their  forms  are  not  arbitrary  or  capricious. 

i.  The  spelling  and  defining  of  words  as  used  in  sentences 
dictated,  and  then  a  regrouping  or  new  association  of  the  words 
by  the  pupils,  thus  testing  whether  they  are  fully  comprehended. 

£.  Occasional  tracings  of  the  relation  between  the  condition 
of  the  mind  and  the  forms  into  which  its  thoughts  are  put,  thus 
discouraging  the  **I-know-but-I-can't-teH"  class  of  students. 

d.  Occasional  showings  of  the  close  relationship  existing  be- 
tween a  person's  language  and  his  character, — and  of  the  effects 
of  character  upon  language  and  of  language  upon  character. 

e.  The  arranging  of  moderate  and  suitable  courses  of  read- 
ing, programmes  of  which  are  furnished  the  pupils  as  often  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  from  which  the  pupils  may  make 
selections,  or  may  consult  the  teacher  as  to  selections,  who  will 
Also  make  suggestions  as  to  how  to  read,  what  features  are  most 
important,  the  value  of  a  note-book  for  a  record,  quotations  and 
queries,  etc.,  etc., — the  aim  being  to  teach  the  proper  use  of 
books,  and  thus  prepare  the  pupils  for  self-directed  investigation 
and  study. 

Further  than  this  there  seems  necessary — 

1.  A  more  direct  training  of  teachers  themselves  for  this 
work,  by  our  normal  schools. 

2.  For  the  present,  the  banishing  of  the  text-book  on  English 
Grammar  from  all  grades  below  the  high  school. 

3.  Tlie  banishing  of  instruction  in  any  other  than  the  English 
tongue  from  these  same  grades.  The  foreign  element  now 
learns  too  little  of  English.  It  speaks  a  conglomerated  English, 
which  Americans  themselves  are  assimilating,  so  that  the  pure 
mother-tongue  is  being  corrupted  by  this  course  of  instruction. 
The  Americans  are  acquiring  a  broken  tongue,  and  the  foreign- 
bom  youth,  or  the  youth  of  foreign-born  parents,  looks  upon 
English  as  a  sort  of  infliction  instead  of  an  essential  and  worthy 
element  in  his  newly-acquired  citizenship.     Pride  of  race  should 
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not  be  sacrificed,  but  pride  of  nationality  must  be  transfened 
from  the  Old  to  the  New  "Fatherland." 

4.  The  beginning  of  exercises  in  the  use  of  language  when 
the  pupil  enters  the  public  school  and  the  continuing  of  sad 
exercises  till  he  leaves  it, — the  practice  to  be  both  in  oral  asd 
in  written  work. 

5.  Lastly,  let  oral  instruction  in  Grammar  begin  as  opporta- 
nity  may  be  afforded  in  the  language  drills,  and  lead  gradutllj 
up  to  the  point  where  the  pupil  can  understandingly  and  profit- 
ably take  the  text-book  on  technical  grammar. 

The  graat  object  in  all  this  work  is  to  make  instruction  in 
English  the  stepping-stone  to  a  useful,  influential  and  successfol 
life,  after  the  pupil  has  been  manumitted  from  the  shackles  of 
the  school-master  and  his  methods.     Per  ardua  <id  aUa. 


OLD  CHIRON^S  SCHOOL. 


§ 


JAMES   BALDWIN. 


I. 


The  story  of  the  development  of  the  modem  idea  of  school 
instruction^-of  its  evolution,  so  to  speak — is  an  interesting  one, 
and  as  extensive  as  the  history  of  civilization  itself.  Its  complete 
narration  would  include  not  only  an  exhaustive  history  of  educa- 
tion, but  an  investigation  of  the  modes  of  thought  and  the  pro- 
gress of  human  intelligence  from  the  very  earliest  periods  of  man's 
existence.  It  is  my  object  in  the  present  paper,  merely  to  allude 
to  a  single  phase  in  this  process  of  development  in  order  to  iUus- 
trate  the  relationship  existing  between  the  mythical  school  of 
pre-historic  times  and  the  graded  system  of  the  present  day. 
We,  the  school-masters  of  the  nineteenth  century^  are  too  prone 
to  imagine  that  we  are  the  original  discoverers  rather  than  the 
mere  improvers  of  all  that  is  best  in  our  methods  of  education, 
and  that  the  schools  of  to-day  have  reached  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion hitherto  unknown^  and  beyond  which  there  is  little  to  be 
desired.  We  fail  to  give  due  honor  to  our  predecessors  for  what 
they  have  done,  as  well  as  to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  ad- 
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vancement  on  the  part  of  posterity.  Yet,  long  before  the  world 
had  heard  of  graded  schools,  of  normal  methods,  of  the  kinder- 
garten, of  the  Quincy  system  of  instruction,  of  paternal  school 
boards  and  all-wise  school  committees,  there  were  men  who  pos- 
sessed somewhat  accurate  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
child-mind  and  the  processes  of  its  education,  and  there  were 
schools  which — however  faulty  their  methods — produced  the 
greatest  scholars,  statesmen,  heroes  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  I  shall  be  pardoned  if,  for  the  sake  merely  of  illustra- 
tion, I  venture  into  the  domains  of  fable,  and  call  your  attention 
to  a  school  existing  at  a  time  preceding  that  of  any  historical 
records;  for  the  pre-historic  school  of  the  Greek  fabulists  had  its 
type  and  origin,  no  doubt,  in  reality  as  much  if  not  more  than  in 
imagination  alone. 

The  first  school  of  which  we  have  any  account,  is  fabled  to 
have  been  located  among  the  wooded  mountains  of  Thessaly ; 
and  the  teacher  who  presided  over  it,  was  old  Chiron  the  Cen- 
taur.    A  strange  school-master  was  this  Chiron — with  the  body 
of  a  horse,  the  face  of  a  man,  and  the  mind  of  a  god — and  yet 
we  must  believe  that  he  was  in  many  respects  a  model  educator. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  apparent  that  he  possessed  a  reasonable 
share  of  good,  ''horse  sense" — a  quality  which  remains  to  be 
one  of  the  first  requisites  of  the  successful  teacher.     He  was 
noted  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
for  his  keen  sense  of  justice,  and  for  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
his  wisdom.     And  his  school  was  a  school  of  heroes.    He  num- 
l)ered  among  his  pupils  Hercules,  the  type  of  physical  strength 
and  perfection ;  Jason,  the  first  of  the  great  navigators ;  Escula- 
pioSy  the  founder  of  the  medical  profession ;  Acteon,  a  most  de- 
voted lover  of  the  chase  and  of  the  woods ;  Achilles,  the  future 
hero  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Judging  from  the  results  which  attended  his  labors  as  an  in- 
structor, we  must  believe  that  old  Chiron  studied  the  natural 
inclioations  and  the  peculiar  menul  and  physical  capabilities  of 
«ach  of  his  pupils,  and  that  to  each  he  gave  that  quality  of  in- 
struction which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  him  when  he 
should  become  a  man.     Besides  this  individual  instruction,  he 
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trained  them  also  in  certain  general  accomplishments  necessary 
to  the  well-equipped  and  perfect  man  of  the  period.  He  taoght 
them  how  to  wield  the  weapons  of  warfare  and  of  the  chase ;  hov 
to  ride,  to  swim,  to  endure  fatigue  without  murmuring,  to  meet 
danger  without  fear;  and,  himself  being  skilled  in  medicine aoid 
surgery,  he  instructed  them  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  prtsa- 
vation  of  health,  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  the  methods  of 
securing  the  most  perfect  and  symmetrical  development  of  thai 
bodies.  But,  while  pursuing  this  intensely  practical  course  in 
the  education  of  his  pupils,  Old  Chiron  did  not  permit  them  to 
neglect  those  things  which  tend  to  soften  the  asperities  of  life 
and  which  cultivate  the  more  spiritual  side  of  our  nature.  Music 
was  one  of  the  branches  in  the  curriculum  of  his  school ;  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  music  played  no  unimportaot 
part  in  shaping  the  lives  of  his  pupils  and  the  destinies  of  those 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  Finally,  to  crown  all,  he 
taught  them  due  reverence  for  the  gods  and  a  hopeful  belief  in 
the  future  emancipation  of  humanity.  All  honor  to  Old  Chiron, 
the  first  of  the  school-masters !  As  relating  to  mediods  and  ac- 
cessories, there  was  doubtless  much  room  for  improvement  upon 
his  summer  school  in  the  mountains ;  but  as  to  foundation  prin- 
ciples, I  doubt  if,  with  all  our  modem  notions  and  appliances, 
we  have  made  much  advancement  upon  them. 

1 1. 

Passing  over  the  period  of  time  which  intervened  between  the 
golden  age  of  poetry  and  fable,  and  the  present  age  of  steam 
and  lightning  and  feverish  enterprise,  let  us  imagine  Old  Chiron 
as  conducting  a  model  graded  school,  such  as  was  known  in  this 
country  not  many  years  ago.  As  superintendent  of  the  school, 
he  sits  in  his  office  and  marks  down  on  paper  what  each  pupfl 
shall  do  in  a  given  length  of  time — how  many  lessons  he  shaO 
recite,  how  many  lines  he  shall  write.  More  than  this,  he  desig- 
nates the  manner  in  which  his  assistants  shall  give  these  lessons 
to  his  pupils,  how  many  minutes. sjliall  be  giyen  to  arithmetic, 
how  many  to  physical  exercise,  how  many  to  instruction  in  nor- 
aks.  He  Endicaies  everything  in  the  course  of  study,  as  the  ge- 
ographer locates  places  on  a  map ;  and  he  marshals  his  pupils 
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aod  his  assistants  as  a  skillful  player  of  checkers  moves  his  men 
across  the  board.     It  matters  not  that  hundreds  of  pupils  are 
unknown  to  him, — he  is  supposed  to  understand  their  needs, — 
a»jd  that  which  is  best  for  one  is  best  for  all.     Hercules,  Jason, 
Acteon,  Esculapius,  and  Achilles — all  being  nearly  the  same 
age — are  assigned  to  the  same  grade.     Old  Chiron  orders  that 
the  same  lessons,  the  same  exercises,  the  same  monthly  exami- 
nations shall  be  given  to  all ;  he  attempts  to  mould  them  all  after 
the  same  pattern.     If  Hercules  betrays  signs  of  developing  an 
undue  proportion  of  muscle,  he  is  forthwith  fed  on  a  lighter  diet 
and  warned  not  to  attempt  more  than  is  laid  down  in  the  course ; 
he  is  reminded  that  promotions  occur  only  once  a  year.     If  Ac- 
teon, whose  nature  craves  the  freedom  of  the  woods,  and  whose 
mind  revels  in  the  contemplation  of  nature's  beauties,  dare  neg- 
lect the  irksome  study  of  grammar,  in  whose  musty  rules  he  can 
see  no  charms,  he  is  forthwith  regarded  as  a  dunce  and  threat- 
ened with  speedy  "demotion"  to  a  lower  grade.     The  natural 
inclination  of  Esculapius  to  study  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
system  and  to  inquire  into  the  healing  qualities  of  herbs  and 
minerals,  is  checked  and  discouraged  in  order  that  he  may  make 
his  grade  in  arithmetic.     Jason's  passionate  love  for  the  sea  is 
quenched,  and  his  dreams  of  the  Golden  Fleece  are  obliterated 
by  the  mass  of  text-book  rubbish  through  which  he  is  obliged  to 
struggle  in  order  to  pass  the  monthly  examinations.     And  the 
wrath  of  Achilles,  instead  of  remaining  pent  up  in  his  bosom,  to 
bring  in  after  years  "unnumbered  ills  to  Greece,"  finds  vent 
in  futile  outbreaks  and  acts  of  rebellion  against  the  number- 
less printed  rules  with  which  Old  Chiron's  authority  is  hedged 
about. 

Behold,  at  length,  this  class  of  heroes  seated  on  the  stage,  on 
the  eve  of  graduation !  They  have  advanced  regularly  through 
the  lower  grades ;  they  have  completed  the  studies  prescribed 
for  the  high  school ;  they  have  attained  the  required  average  of 
eighty  per  cent,  in  their  final  examination,  and  they  are  ready 
xu>w  for  the  last  turn  of  the  crank  which  is  to  grind  them  out  into 
the  world.     The  graduation  speeches  are  af;er  the  regulation 
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pattern.  Hercules  discourses  eloquently  on  the  ''Chinese  Quesr 
tion/'  although  if  he  were  engaged  in  conversation  upon  theume 
subject  he  would  fail  to  express  three  sensible  ideas.  Acteon  d^ 
livers  a  stirring  encomium  upon  the  character  and  public  services 
of  George  Washington,  which  sounds  strangely  like  some  haif- 
forgotten  Fourth-of-July  oration.  Esculapius  moralizes  upon  the 
pleasing  and  not  well-known  fact  that  "The  night  brings  out tbe 
stars."  Achilles,  void  of  wrath,  and  all  his  fiery  aspiratioDS 
fled,  recites  a  ten-page  essay  on  ''Home,"  which  he  has  copied 
verbatim  from  the  "Silver  Censer."  And  Jason,  the  valedicto- 
rian of  his  class,  having  not  quite  forgotten  the  original  bent  of 
his  inclinations,  passionately  exclaims,  "The  bay  is  passed,  the 
ocean  is  before  us !  " 

The  audience  is  delighted.  Bouquets  are  elegant  and  numer- 
ous. Everybody  is  convinced  that  this  is  the  pleasantest  occa- 
sion of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  known»  The  president  of 
the  board  rises  to  deliver  the  diplomas  to  the  worthy  yonog 
men. 

"Gentlemen/*  he  says,  "this  is  the  proudest  moment  of  my 
life.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  a  class  of  more  this 
ordinary  merit  and  intelligence.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Professor  Chiron  has  done  his  whole  duty  in  the  matter  of  yoor 
education.  The  course  of  study  which  you  have  this  day  coo* 
pleted  was  planned  with  the  greatest  care,  and  is  mainly  my  ovn 
work.  As  a  class  you  have  acquitted  yourselves  well ;  and  1 
trust  that  you  have  learned  that  the  public  school  is  the  great 
maker  and  perfecter  of  classes.  Indeed,  the  school  is  not  d^ 
signed  for  individuals,  as  such — rather  is  the  individual  designed 
for  the  school.  Here,  no  distinction  is  made  either  as  to  sodal 
standing  or  as  to  intellectual  tastes  and  capabilities.  Here,  joa 
learn  to  ignore  your  own  preferences,  your  own  dislikes.  W< 
have  given  you  all  the  same  food ;  we  have  fed  to  all  the  sai 
mental  nourishment;  we  have  allowed  you  to  nibble  at  almc 
every  branch  of  humap  knowledge.  If  you  failed  to  assimi 
anything,  if  anything  was  distasteful  to  you  or  hard  to  digest, 
was  your  fault  and  not  that  of  the  school.  I  have  observed 
a  boy  will  eat  most  readily  that  which  he  likes  best — such  is 
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fallen  oature  of  man.  Yet  all  food  is  nourishing,  and  we  should 
learn  to  be  satisfied  with  every  kind  of  sustenance.  That  which 
is  true  with  respect  to  our  physical  nature  is  applicable  also  to 
our  intellectual  wants.  Those  studies  which  are  the  most  foreign 
to  our  inclinations  and  ambition,  often  prove  to  be  the  most  val- 
uable in  after  life. 

''Reflect,  my  young  friends,  that  this  school  is  a  garden,  that 
Professor  Chiron  is  the  gardener,  and  that  you  are  the  plants 
which  he  has  reared  and  tended  with  the  most  assiduous  care. 
It  is  as  a  beautiful  hedge-row  that  you  appear  to  me  to-night, — 
pruned  and  cultured  until  there  is  perfect  symmetry  in  every 
part  It  would  never  do  to  have  one  of  you  reaching  out  this 
way,  another  that, — Jason  inclining  towards  the  sea,  Acteon  to- 
wards the  woods,  Hercules  towards  the  sun,  Esculapius  towards 
humanity,  and  Achilles  towards  divinity, — it  would  spoil  the 
beauty  of  the  hedge-row.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Professor  Chiron 
has  not  failed  to  prune  wherever  necessary,  and  that,  as  you 
present  yourselves  for  your  diplomas,  we  behold  you  all  straight, 
symmetrical  trees,  without  any  unsightly  one-sidedness.  Being 
of  the  same  intellectual  stature,  it  follows,  too,  that  your  tastes 
and  inclinations  have  all  been  moulded  after  the  same  pattern, 
and  that  you  have  no  special  liking  for  anything.  What  you  may 
become  after  you  leave  our  garden,  is  a  matter  of  no  interest  to 
us.  Of  course  we  hope  you  will  do  well ;  but,  in  any  case,  school 
will  continue  to  keep,  and  the  garden  will  turn  out  a  new  hedge- 
row every  year.  Gentlemen,  as  a  class  you  have  done  well,  and 
I  present  you  with  your  well-merited  diplomas." 

Who  is  this  president  of  the  board  ?  Can  it  be  old  Procrustes — 
be  of  the  iron  bed? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  after  history  of  Old  Chi- 
ron's graduating  class.  We  can  imagine  that  Hercules,  after  an 
unsuccessful  course  in  business,  found  that  his  proper  sphere  in 
life  was  that  of  a  city  drayman;  that  Achilles  attained  distinc- 
tion as  a  prize-fighter;  that  Acteon  became  a  kind-hearted  street 
loafer  and  dog  fancier;  that  Esculapius,  after  being  a  school 
teacher^  a  preacher,  and  a  lawyer — and  in  every  case  a  failure — 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  as  a  strolling  vender  of  patent 
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medicines;  and  that  Jason,  following  with  greater  penistcoq 
the  bent  of  his  youthful  inclinations,  rose  from  one  post  of  homir 
to  another  until  he  found  his  level  and  the  goal  of  his  amUooB 
among  the  deck-hands  of  an  ocean  steamer. 

I II. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  once  ]x>pular  notion  of  a  graded 
school  as  a  vast  machine,  as  a  drill  parade,  as  a  garden  of  tbt 
William  and  Mary  period,  is  fast  giving  place  to  more  ratio&al 
ideas.  It  lingers  still  in  some  of  our  towns,  it  refuses  to  be 
shaken  from  the  minds  of  some  of  our  educators  who  fail  to  see 
beauty  in  tliat  which  is  not  symmetrical,  and  who  prefer  dock- 
work  to  the  mechanism  of  blood  and  brain.  It  is  fast  becoming 
recognized,  however,  that ' '  there  is  as  much  science  in  develop- 
ing the  more  ordinary  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  as  there  is 
in  raising  crops  or  extracting  minerals  from  the  earth,  and  that 
the  training  of  the  intellect  will,  in  time,  be  by  methods  as  easjr, 
attractive,  and  natural  as  the  training  of  the  body."  Machinery, 
traditions,  military  methods,  theories  merely  as  such,  are  being 
rejected.  The  teacher  who  is  desirous  of  aiding  in  this  reform 
will  study  the  operation  of  the  child's  mind — not  alone  from  text- 
books  and  treatises,  but  by  actual,  patient,  pains-taking  observa- 
tion. He  will  regard  each  child  as  an  individual,  with  a  destiny 
of  his  own  before  him,  and  a  mind  of  his  own  to  be  provided  for. 
And  this  child's  mind  will  no  lonjger  be  treated  as  "so  muchrav 
material  to  which  any  desired  shape  can  be  given,  but  as  an  or- 
gan which  assimilates— a  living,  growing  thing.''  The  school  of 
the  near  future — the  result  of  all  these  processes  of  evolution,  of 
all  the  experiments  of  preceding  ages — will  indeed  be  a  gardes^ 
but  it  will  be  a  garden  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  plants,  acd 
not  a  collection  of  plants  arranged  and  trimmed  up  for  the  sake 
of  the  garden.  It  will  be  a  garden  in  which  due  attention  is 
given  to  individual  characteristics  and  individual  growth,  and 
the  best  qualities  of  each  plant  are  cultivated  and  brought  out 
It  will  be  a  school  in  which  a  priori  methods,  arbitrary  examina- 
tions, inflexible  ''courses  of  study,"  and  all  cutand dried  pro- 
cesses are  laid  aside,  and  the  education  of  the  child  is  conducted 
on  common-sense  and  scientific  principles,  with  due  appred^iiaft 
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of  the  fact  that  the  pupil  is  neither  a  machine  nor  an  inferior  be- 
ing, but  the  man  or  woman  of  to-morrow,  whose  rights  demand 
our  respect,  and  for  whose  destiny  in  life  the  teacher  is  largely 
responsible. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

This  Oepartment  is  conducted  b  j  Gbo.  P.  Bkown,  President  State  Normal  SchooL 

SOCRATIC  QUESTIONING. 


THE  importance  of  the  nature  and  form  of  questions  employed 
in  school  instruction  is  so  great  that  we  have  determined  to 
discuss  the  subject  briefly  in  a  series  of  short  paragraphs  in 
successive  numbers  of  the  Journal. 

The  attention  is  first  directed  to  what  is  termed  the  Socratic 
method  of  questioning.  It  has  its  uses  and  its  abuses,  and  the 
first  step  toward  determining  what  these  are  is  to  get  as  clear  an 
idea  as  possible  of  the  method  itself. 

We  will  therefore  go  to  the  fountain  head  and  give  an  illus- 
tration of  the  method  of  Socrates  from  a  dialogue  reported  by 
Xenophon,  as  given  in  one  of  Prof.  J.  G.  Fitch's  lectures  on 
Teaching.  In  subsequent  papers  the  uses  and  abuses  of  this 
method  in  our  schools  will  be  considered. 

Socrates  met  by  chance  a  young  man  who  was  a  great  lover 
of  knowledge,  and  after  a  series  of  questions  secured  his  admis- 
sion that  the  kind  of  knowledge  he  coveted  was  that  which  makes 
an  able  statesman  and  a  good  economist,  which  qualifies  for 
command  and  renders  a  man  useful  to  himself  and  others.  By 
further  questions  it  was  agreed  that  what  men  need  is  a  stronger 
sense  of  justice. 

"What  is  justice?"  asked  Socrates. 

"  Assuredly,"  says  Euthydemus,  "there  can  be  no  practical 
difficulty  in  pointing  out  what  is  just  and  what  is  unjust  in  actions 
about  which  we  are  conversant  daily." 

"  Suppose  then,"  says  Socrates,  "we  draw  a  line  and  set  down 
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an  A  here  and  a  B  there,  and  arrange  under  these  two  heads  the 
things  that  belong  to  justice  and  to  injustice  respectively." 

**  You  may  do  so  if  you  think  that  there  will  beany  use  in  such 
a  method." 

**Now/'  (having  done  this),  ''is  there  any  such  thing  as 
lying?" 

"Most  certainly." 

"On  which  side  shall  we  place  it?" 

"Under  B,  the  side  of  injustice,  certainly." 

"Do  mankind  ever  deceive  each  other?" 

"Frequently." 

"And  where  shall  we  place  this  deceit? " 

"On  the  same  side  of  the  line." 

"Selling  people  into  slavery  who  are  born  free?" 

"Still  the  same,  certainly." 

"But  suppose  one  whom  you  have  elected  to  command  your 
armies  should  take  a  city  belonging  to  your  enemies  and  sell  its 
inhabitants  for  slaves.     Shall  we  say  he  acted  unjustly?" 

"By  no  means." 

(Our  reader  may  need  to  be  reminded  that  in  Greece  at  this 
time  this  was  considered  a  truly  just  practice.) 

"  May  we  say  he  acts  justly  ?  " 

"We  may." 

"And  what  if,  while  he  is  carrying  on  the  war,  he  deceiveih 
the  enemy  ?  " 

"He  will  do  right  by  so  doing." 

"  May  he  not  likewise,  waen  he  ravages  their  country,  carry 
off  their  corn  and  their  cattle  without  being  guilty  of  injustice?" 

"No  doubt,  Socrates;  and  when  I  seemed  to  say  otherwise  I 
thought  you  confined  what  was  spoken  to  our  friends  only." 

"So  then,  what  we  have  hitherto  placed  under  the  letter  B 
may  be  carried  over  and  arranged  under  A  ?  " 

"It  may." 

"But  will  it  not  be  necessary  to  make  a  further  distinction, 
Euthydemus,  and  say  that  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  to  oar 
enemies  is  just,  and  to  our  friends  unjust,  because  to  these  list 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  candor  is  due  ?" 

"You  are  in  the  right,  Socrates." 
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"Bat  how,  if  this  general,  on  seeing  the  courage  of  his  troops 
beginning  to  fail,  should  make  them  believe  fresh  succors  at  hand, 
and  by  this  means  remove  their  fears ;  to  which  side  would  we 
assign  this  falsehood  ?  " 

"I  suppose  to  justice  ?  " 

"Or  if  a  child  refuseth  physic  he  stands  in  need  of  and  the 
father  deceiveth  him  under  pretence  that  it  is  food,  where  shall 
we  place  this  deceit,  Euthydemus  ?  " 

"With  the  same  I  imagine." 

"And  suppose  a  man  in  the  height  of  despair  should  attempt 
to  kill  himself,  and  his  friend  should  come  and  force  away  his 
sword,  under  what  head  shall  we  place  this  act  of  violence  ?  " 

"I  should  think  under  the  same  head  as  the  former.  It  is 
clearly  not  wrong." 

"But  take  care,  Euthydemus,  since  it  seemeth  from  your  an- 
swers that  we  ought  not  always  to  treat  our  friends  with  candor 

and  perfect  truthfulness,  which  we  have  before  agreed  should  be 
done." 

"It  is  plain  we  ought  not,  and  I  retract  my  former  opinion  if 
it  is  allowable  for  me  to  do  so." 

"Most  assuredly,  for  it  is  far  better  to  change  our  opinion  than 
to  persist  in  a  wrong  one.  However,  that  we  may  pass  over 
nothing  without  duly  examining  it,  which  of  the  two,  Euthyde- 
mus, appears  to  you  to  be  more  unjust,  he  who  deceives  his 
friend  willingly,  or  he  who  does  it  without  having  any  such  de- 
sign ?  " 

"By  Jove,  Socrates,  I  am  not  certain  what  I  should  answer 
or  what  I  should  think,  for  you  have  given  such  a  turn  to  all  I 
have  said  as  to  make  it  appear  very  different  from  what  I  thought 
it.  I  fancied  I  was  no  stranger  to  philosophy,  but  now  it  seems 
^  to  me  more  difficult,  and  my  own  knowledge  of  it  less  than  I 
supposed." 

/  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

A  RECENT  visit  to  a  kindergarten  has  given  us  food  for  reflec- 
tion. The  teacher  in  charge  seemed  to  possess  the  natural  en- 
dowments and  the  training  of  an  ideal  kindergartener.    She  wa 
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a  woman  of  beautiful  spirit,  and  had  the  faculty  of  making  her 
spirit  contagious.      The  exercises  were  admirably  performed. 
The  numerous  and  intelligent  visitors  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise.     But  if  any  one  had  formed  the  idea  that  a  kindergarten 
had  in  it  any  of  the  spirit  of  play,  he  entertained  that  opinion 
no  longer.    It  was  work — hard,  intense  work  for  both  pupils  and 
teacher,  and  that  continuously.     The  nervous  energies  of  all 
were  taxed  to  the  point  of  fatigue.     We  have  no  doubt  but  that 
those  children  went  through  those  exercises  that  night  in  their 
dreams.     We  experienced  the  pain  of  fatigue  in  watching  them 
and  working  with  them  in  our  imagination,  for  we  were  as  much 
interested  as  they.     Subsequent  reflection  compelled  ustosaj 
that  if  that  is  the  actual  kindergarten  it  would  be  better  for  the 
child  to  spend  the  first  five  years  of  its  life  in  the  freedom  of 
home. 

The  error  into  which  the  kindergartner  seems  liable  to  fall  of 
making  the  exercises  too  severe,  arises  from  a  want  of  a  true  con- 
ception of  one  of  the  functions  of  this  school.  It  is  to  be  viewed 
as  a  preparation  for  the  primary  school,  but  is  not  the  primary 
school.  It  is  the  transition  period  from  the  reign  of  caprice  and 
impulse  to  the  reign  of  law  with  the  child.  There  are  two  im- 
portant transition  periods  in  the  education  of  a  child :  One  is 
that  in  which  he  passes  from  the  freedom  of  home,  where  most 
of  his  actions  are  prompted  by  impulse  and  caprice,  to  the  r^ 
straints  of  the  school,  where  he  is  compelled  to  conform  his 
actions  strictly  to  the  will  of  another.  The  child's  life  at  home 
is  chiefly  play.  His  life  in  school  is  work.  If  the  transition  is 
sharply  and  suddenly  made  from  play  to  continuous  work,  theit 
is  an  undue  strain  upon  the  child's  nervous  energies  that  is  more 
or  less  harmful. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  kindergarten,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to 
accustom  the  child  to  this  change  by  degrees ;  by  a  judicious  ad- 
mixture of  work  and  play.  The  kindergartner  needs  to  distin- 
guish clearly  between  real  play  and  seeming  play.  Not  every 
exercise  that  has  the  form  of  play  is  play.  In  so  far  as  the  chikl 
feels  that  its  actions  are  directed  and  controlled  by  some  one  else 
he  is  not  at  play,  no  matter  how  apparently  free  and  joyous  may 
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be  his  movements.  In  play  there  must  be  conscious  freedom 
from  such  control.  Now  our  criticism  upon  the  exercises  we  wit- 
nessed is  that  under  the  form  of  play  the  children  were  made  to 
perform  severe  labor,  and  that  so  prolonged  as  to  reach  if  not 
pass  the  point  of  fatigue.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because 
the  child  is  jumping  about  in  some  game  it  is  not  at  work.  He 
is  conscious  that  the  game  is  a  mere  fiction,  and  that  it  is  obedi- 
ence to  directions  that  is  expected  of  him.  As  well  might  the 
raw  recruit  try  to  make  play  out  of  his  daily  drill.  We  do  not 
say  that  to  secure  an  easy  passage  from  play  to  work  is  the  only 
function  of  the  kindergarten,  but  that  it  is  an  important  one,  and 
if  the  child  of  three  years  is  to  be  subject  to  the  severe  restraints 
of  school  life  under  the  color  of  the  freedom  of  play,  then  the 
kindergarten  will  be  an  institution  that  will  work  irreparable 
mischief.  It  will  then  be  a  fact  (as  it  is  now  sometimes  claimed 
to  be),  for  which  a  sufficient  reason  can  be  given,  that  pupils  who 
have  had  a  kindergarten  training  are  less  able  to  do  the  work  of 
the  primary  school  than  are  those  who  enter  school  directly  from 
the  home. 


.        INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  COMMON 
1/  SCHOOLS. 


One  of  the  ancient  philosophers  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"AVhat  shall  boys  be  taught?"  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  What 
they  will  practice  when  they  become  men. "  This  answer  admits 
of  more  than  one  interpretation.  The  narrowest  interpretation  is 
that  if  the  boy  is  to  become  a  farmer  the  school  must  teach  him 
farming;  if  a  mechanic,  the  school  must  teach  the  particular 
branch  of  mechanism  he  is  to  follow.  In  short,  the  school  is  to 
teach  the  boy  his  trade,  and  thus  take  the  place  of  the  appren- 
ticeship of  former  times  This  is  apparently  the  meaning  of  the 
talk  that  is  heard  about  industrial  education  in  the  common 
school.  We  hold  that  the  common  school  has  no  such  function 
to  perform.  Its  important  function  is  to  prepare  the  boy  for  his 
trade  or  vocation,  but  not  by  practicing  the  vocation. 

Mr.  Spencer  insists  that  the  study  of  science  shall  be  substi- 
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tuted  fcH*  the  study  of  language,  but  he  nowherie  tntimatei  llut 
the  practice  of  the  art  is  to  accompany  the  study  of  a  science  in 
the  common  school.  Nor  does  he  hold  that  the  common  scbod 
can  do  more  than  give  instruction  in  the  general  truths  of  the 
few  sciences  of  widest  application.  Biology,  for  instance,  should 
be  taught,  but  not  with  speciAc  application  to  agriculture,  or  hor- 
ticulture, or  floriculture,  or  stock-raising,  though  the  instructioa 
given  will  have  a  general  bearing  upon  all  of  these  arts. 

The  school  should  contribute  to  the  boy's  intellectual  tAvof 
tion  two  things  especially:  (i)  ^^  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
facts  of  the  different  sciences,  and  (2)  that  disciphne  or  training 
of  the  mind  which  results  from  the  constructing  of  those  fids 
into  a  science.  The  proper  acquisition  of  the  facts  requires  ranch 
practice  in  observation,  and  the  construction  of  the  science  cnl- 
tivates  the  logical  faculty. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  of  learning  a  vocation.  The  one  is 
to  begin  by  the  practice  of  the  art.  If  the  boy  would  learn  binkl- 
ing,  he  begins  by  learning  to  use  the  hammer,  the  saw,  and  the 
chisel  in  obedience  to  directions.  By  degrees  he  learns  the  rules 
by  which  the  different  parts  of  the  building  are  constructed.  He 
learns  "how  to  do  by  doing."  He  works  in  obedience  toao- 
thority.  The  mental  faculty  chiefly  exercised  is  memory.  He 
becomes  an  artisan.  He  is  blindly  obedient  to  rule.  His  work 
has  been  aptly  called  that  of  "blind  hands."  He  has  learned 
his  vocation  as  a  man,  by  practicing  it  when  a  boy. 

Another  way  of  learning  a  vocation  is  by  getting  first  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  underlying  facts,  sometimes  called  principles,  which 
the  vocation  is  to  be  the  expression  of.     The  practice  of  every 
trade  is  merely  the  giving  expression  to  a  certain  group  of  ideas 
which  is  called  the  theory  or  science  of  the  trade.     The  artisan 
is  blind  to  the  science  of  which  his  trade  is  an  expression.     The 
his  trade  only  a  mode  of  expression  of  a  thoughL 
1  the  standpoint  of  the  idea  he  is  free  to  change  his 
ssion  to  give  the  clearest  and  best  utterance  to  this. 
>lind  hands,"  but  every  act  is  a  conscious  effort  to 
a. 
's  processes  are  mechanical,  the  artist's  are  ratiotuL 
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There  is  no  vocation  but  has  its  artistic  phase  as  well  as  its  me- 
chanical phase. 

A  broader  interpretation  of  the  ancient  philosopher's  instruc- 
tion would  be,  that  since  the  child  is  to  be  a  rational  being  and 
not  a  machine  when  he  becomes  a  man,  he  should  be  taught  to 
act  like  a  rational  being  and  not  like  a  machine  in  the  school. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  this  is  the  meaning  which  this  philosopher 
intended  to  have  his  words  express.  J  Even  the  great  Plato  taught 
that  the  ideal  government  should  make  it  unlawful  for  him  who 
had  learned  the  trade  of  a  shoe-maker  to  pursue  any  other  trade  or 
profession.  His  theory  evidently  was  that  if  the  man  was  to  be 
a  tailor  the  boy  should  be  educated  in  the  tailor's  shop. 


But  the  advocate  of  ''wooden  schools"  in  the  place  of  the 
common  school  may  say  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  reform  to 
teach  both  the  science  and  the  art  of  carpentering. 

Our  reply  is  that  the  child's  time  can  be  much  more  profitably 
employed  in  learning  the  sciences  themselves  than  in  learning 
their  applications.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  rational  appli- 
cation of  a  principle  of  science  by  one  who  has  not  a  knowledge 
of  the  principle.  First  the  science  and  afterward  its  application. 
It  is  the  business  of  adult  life  to  apply  and  extend  what  the  school 
has  imparted.  The  period  of  school  life  is  too  short  to  spend  a 
portion  of  the  five  or  six  hours  per  day  allotted  to  it  to  the  mere 
manual  drill  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  learning  how  to  do  a  few 
few  things  by  **rule  of  thumb." 

We  agree  that  science  should  have  a  more  prominent  place  in 
the  common  school  than  it  has,  and  that  the  **  method  of  sci- 
ence" should  prevail  more  than  it  now  does  in  our  instruction. 
But  let  us  be  spared  the  disaster  of  converting  the  common  school 
into  an  apprentice  shop,  or  attempting  to  teach  the  ''Applied 
Sciences"  before  the  Primary  Sciences  have  been  learned. 


^  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS. 


When  the  pupil  has  been  made  familiar  with  primitive  words, 
affixes,  and  prefixes  in  their  various  forms,  his  attention  should 
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be  turned  to  roots  of  words,  or  rather  to  the  different  groups  of 
words,  each  group  involving  a  certain  root 

There  are  three  processes  by  which  the  teacher  may  deal  with 
these  groups  of  words.     The  first  and  most  common  one  is : 

1.  To  state  the  meaning  of  the  root 

2.  To  exemplify  this  meaning  by  giving  words  containing 
the  root. 

3.  To  call  for  other  words  involving  the  root,  that  may  occar 
to  the  pupil. 

Thus,  the  root  to  be  considered  in  a  certain  lesson  may  beinr. 
I  •     The  teacher  states  that  the  meaning  of  die  is  to  say  oxtotdL 

2.  This  meaning  is  shown  by  selecting  certain  words  involv- 
ing the  root ;  as,  contradict^  indict y  indite ^  etc. 

3.  The  pupils  are  asked  to  give  words  containing  the  root, 
and  such  words  as,  diction^  dictionary^  edicts  interdict^  dictatiim^ 
etc.,  are  obtained. 

This  process,  while  the  most  common  of  the  three,  is  of  the 
least  educational  value,  because  it  violates  both  the  law  of  method 
and  of  completeness,  and  fails  to  give  that  mental  discipline  and 
that  preparation  for  composition,  which  either  of  the  other  pro- 
cesses will  give. 

Another  process  is  that  which  requires : — 

1.  The  statement  of  the  meaning  of  the  root 

2.  The  explanation  of  the  meaning  by  presenting  words  con- 
taining the  root 

3.  The  giving  of  the  part  of  speech  and  the  meaning  of  deriv- 
atives, in  order  that  the  pupil  may  construct  the  derivatives. 

Using  the  same  root  as  before — die — the  work  may  be  indi- 
cated as  follows : — 

1.  The  statement  that  the  root  means  to  say  or  to  tell, 

2.  Its  exemplification  by  giving  certain  words;  zs^ pniid, 
indictable^  etc. 

3.  Questioning  soitiewhat  as  follows : — 

Give  a  noun  denoting  one  who  has  the  power  to  say  what  shaU 
be  done. — Dictator, 

A  noun  denoting  the  cut  of  speaking  well  of  any  one. — Bemik" 
tion. 
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A  noun  denoting  tke  acf  of  speaking  ill  of  any  one, — Malediction, 

A  noun  denoting  that  which  is  said  out,  and,  therefore,  that 
which  is  proclaimed  to  a  people. — Edict. 

A  noun  denoting  a  true  sayings  and,  therefore,  that  which  a  jury 
would  say  concerning  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused. —  Verdict,, 

A  verb  denoting  to  charge  formally  with  a  crime, — Indict, 

A  verb  denoting  to  tell  beforehand, — Prtdict, 

An  adjective  denoting  anything  which  may  be  said  of  something, — 
PrediccU>le, 

The  third  process  of  dealing  with  roots  is  in  its  first  and  second 
steps  the  same  as  the  second  process,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  the 
third  step  in  that  the  mode  of  questioning  is  reversed,  the  teacher 
giving  the  derivatives  himself,  and  requiring  the  pupil  to  give  the 
part  of  speech  and  the  meaning. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  three  processes  are  alike  in  the  first 
and  second  steps,  the  difference  being  in  the  third  step. 

The  first  mode  of  procedure  is  not  very  profitable  for  the 
reasons  given  above. 

The  secord  is  the  process  that  should  be  used  in  the  main ; 
and  the  third,  being  a  more  severe  discipline,  should  follow  con- 
siderable work  under  the  second. 

In  dealing  with  groups  of  words,  convenient  subdivisions  are 
observed  by  using  as  the  basis  of  grouping,  the  various  prefixes, 
and  this  is  generally  done. 

A  basis  of  division,  however,  that  will  disclose  more  clearly 
the  essential  nature  of  the  words,  is  the  various  forms  in  which 
the  roots  appear. 

The  root  of  a  group  of  words  may  assume  different  forms,  and 
these  different  forms  may  be  considered  in  a  study  of  the  group; 
aSy  augeOy  meaning  to  increase^  assumes  three  forms — aug,  as  seen 
ia  augment;  aux,  as  seen  in  auxiliary ;  and  auct,  as  seen  in  auc- 
tion. 

It  will  be  seen,  moreover,  that  a  word  in  any  subdivision  of  a 
'group,  may  have  a  double  application,  and  when  this  is  true, 
there  will  be  two  separate  sets  of  derivatives  originating  in  that 
word ;  for  example,  defer,  meaning  to  put  off,  furnishes  deferer, 
one  who  puts  off;  and  defer,  meaning  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  an- 
other, gives  deference  and  deferential. 
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In  all  groups  of  words  the  attention  should  be  held  rigidlj  to 
these  points  both  because  of  the  increased  power  of  discrimina- 
tion that  it  gives,  and  on  account  of  the  much  deeper  insight 
into  the  meanings  of  the  particular  groups  studied,  which  sudi 
attention  would  give. 

Enough  has  been  given  to  show  that  the  original  or  liteni 
meaning  is  often  quite  different  from  the  current  meaning,  as,  in 
the  case  of  defer. 

Two  principles  are  to  be  held  in  mind  here : — 

1.  Generally,  a  word  does  not  have  different  meanings,  but 
only  different  applications  of  one  idea  which  it  expresses;  e.  g., 
the  different  meanings,  so-called,  of  defer^  are  but  different  appli- 
cations of  its  fundamental  idea — to  put  off . 

2.  The  final  purpose  of  the  subject  called  The  Study  of  Words 
is  to  give  skill  in  determining  the  current  ikeaning  of  words,  in 
order  that  this  skill  may  be  applied  in  deciding  upon  the  specific 
meaning  of  words  in  reading  and  other  lessons. 

In  the  light  of  the  first  principle,  it  will  be  evident  that  wheih 
ever  a  word  presents  a  double  sense,  force  and  prominence  are 
to  be  given  to  the  literal  or  root  meaning ;  and  from  the  secoiid 
it  will  appear  that  when  the  root  meaning  will  tend  to  give  a 
wrong  idea  as  to  the  current  meaning,  this  tendency  is  to  be 
clearly  pointed  out. 

The  work  in  The  Study  of  Words  should  not  be  exhaustive^  i.  c., 
not  every  prefix,  af!ix,  and  root  should  be  considered. 

It  should  be  accurate  and  thorough ;  i.  e. ,  the  explanation  of 
every  prefix,  annex,  and  root  that  is  considered  should  be  clear, 
accurate,  and  thorough.  The  main  inaccuracy  that  may  be  ob- 
served in  our  schools  is  that  by  which  one  part  of  speech  is  ren- 
dered as  an  equivalent  of  another. 

A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  essential  to  successful  work  with 
words.  Some  knowledge  of  that  language,  however,  would  en- 
able the  teacher  to  conduct  the  work  more  thoroughly  and  with 
deeper  insight. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  work  given,  that  the  work  with  words 
is  mainly  limited  to  the  groups  of  words  that  come  into  the  Eng- 
lish from  the  Latin.  This  indicates  the  truth  that  that  is  the 
part  of  our  language  which  particularly  requires  explanation. 
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The  Saxon  part  of  our  language  does  not  so  much  need  expla- 
nation, because : — 

1.  '*It  is  the  pupil's  vernacular,  which  he  gains  in  childhood 
by  imitation,  conversation^  and  by  illustration  by  example." 

2.  <*  This  part  of  our  language  does  not  exist  in  large  groups 
like  the  Latin  part,  but  in  small  groups  formed  by  vowel  changes. 

3.  **  Lists  of  Saxon  roots  that  might  be  assigned  for  study, 
are,  in  the  main,  given  accurately  in  common  English  words 
themselves,  thus  making  Saxon  derivation,  in  large  part,  the  de- 
rivation of  English  words  from  English  words.'' 

While  this  is  the  case,  and  while  derivation  ought,  in  gen- 
eral, to  deal  with  the  Latin  part  of  the  language,  yet,  with  ad- 
vanced pupils,  where  time  allows,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  great 
value  to  consider  groups  of  words  based  on  Saxon  roots,  e.  g., 
Stigan^  to  mount  or  climby  giving  stairs y  stile,  stirtupy  stalk,  stack, 
stage,  stagi  and  story  as  applied  to  a  building. 

Howard  Sandison. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[Thu  Department  is  conducted  by  Lewis  H.  Joxbs,  Prin.  Indianapolis  Training  School.] 

;o: 

PRIMARY  NUMBER. 


SUBTRACTION. 

FIRST  lessons  in  subtraction  should  be  given  with  objects,  in 
order  to  give  pupils  a  right  knowledge  of  the  real  relation 
between  the  subtrahend  and  minuend.  The  usual  way  of 
teaching  the  first  lessons  gives  to  pupils  the  idea  that  the  subtra- 
hend and  minuend  are  different  numbers ;  while  in  fact  the  real 
subtrahend  is  a  specified  part  (or  sometimes  the  whole)  of  the 
minuend  which  is,  by  the  conditions  of  every  problem  in  sub- 
traction, to  be  removed  from  the  remainder  (if  any)  of  the  min- 
uend, in  order  that  such  remainder  may  be  more  easily  and  justly 
estimated.  Care  in  the  putting  of  the  questions,  even  when  ob- 
jects are  used,  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  this  point  entirely 
dear  to  pupils.     The  common  mode  of  reciting  in  which  the 
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pupil,  holding,  for  instance,  four  shells,  and  removing  two,  says, 
"Two  shells  from  four  shells  leaves  two  shells,"  tends  to  perpet- 
uate rather  than  correct  the  error  in  question,  unless  preceded 
by  some  work  in  which  attention  is  specially  called  to  the  matter. 
A  good  way  in  which  to  make  this  preparatory  study  with  the 
pupils  is  as  follows :  Hold  four  shells  in  your  left  hand.  TV. 
'* How  many  shells  have  I  in  this  hand  ? "  jPu.  "Four  shells." 
Tr.  "Watch  and  see  what  I  do  with  them."  7r.  removes  two  of 
the  four  shells  and  holds  them  in  her  right  hand.  Tr.  "How 
many  shells  did  I  take  away?"  Some  child  is  specified  to  an- 
swer, and  says,  "You  took  away  two  shells."  (It  is  necessiry 
in  such  work  as  this  to  have  one  pupil  answer  first,  and  thea 
have  the  others  to  agree  or  disagree  with  him.  This  coarse 
avoids  confusion  ofanswers,  and  also  necessitates  close  attention.) 
Tr.  "I  took  away  two  shells  of  how  many  shells?  "  putting  the 
two  shells  back  while  speaking.  /*«.  "Two  shells  of  the  four 
shells."  The  teacher  should  see  that  all  the  pupils  coincide  in 
this  answer,  and  then  remove  the  two  shells  again,  asking,  as 
she  does  so,  "When  I  take  away  two  of  the  four  shells,  how 
many  shells  are  left?"  Pupils  observe,  and  answer,  "Two 
shells."  Tr,  "Then  four  shells  (showing  all  four  together  in 
her  left  hand)  less  two  shells  (removing  the  two  shells)  are  how 
many  shells?"  Pu.  "Two  shells."  Now  drill  pupils  in  the 
statement,  "Four  shells  less  two  shells  are  two  shells,"  while  you 
perform  the  necessary  movements  with  the  shells.  Next,  have 
each  pupil  recite  the  same  statement,  handling  the  objects  appro- 
priately himself.  Follow  this  work  by  the  recitation  of  a  similar 
statement  about  a  large  variety  of  objects;  as,  "Four  beans  less 
two  beans  are  two  beans,"  "Four  grains  of  corn  less  two  grains 
are  two  grains,"  etc.  Each  pupil  as  he  recites  and  handles  his 
objects  for  illustration,  should  stand  in  front  of  the  class,  and 
face  them.  Thus  he  is  taught  independence  in  recitation,  and 
other  pupils  are  more  interested  in  listening.  By  the  force  of 
the  illustration  used  above  the  word  "less"  in  the  statement  has 
really  come  to  mean  *^ lessened  by  the  removal  of,**  and  so  it  will 
continue  to  mean  to  pupils  while  they  perform  subtraction  with 
objects.     Thus  the  terse  statement  "Four  shells  less  two  shells 
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are  two  shells,"  signifies  to  the  pupil,  <*Four  shells  (a  definite 
number)  lessened  by  the  removal  of  two  of  them,  are  two  shells; " 
and  the  real  process  of  subtraction,  viz. ,  the  diminishing  of  the 
minvend  by  the  removal  of  a  specified  part  of  it,  is  thoroughly  im- 
pressed on  the  notice  of  the  pupils. 

If  the  teacher  prefers  to  have  the  pupils  recite  according  to 
the  formula  "Two  shells  from  four  shells  leave  two  shells,"  she 
can  do  so  by  taking  one  more  step,  and  then  pupils  will  think 
the  correct  process  of  subtraction  while  reciting  the  statement, 
though  the  statement  does  not  express  the  proper  process  to 
children  without  this  previous  careful  teaching. 

The  step  necessary  to  take  in  making  the  change  of  statement 
indicated,  is  as  follows :  Tr.  Holding  two  shells  in  each  hand, 
and  referring  to  those  in  the  right  hand,  says,  **Then  two  shells 
from  four  shells  (putting  the  two  shells  in  right  hand  with  the  two 
in  the  left  hand)  leave  how  many  shells?  (removing  the  two 
again  and  referring  to  those  remaining  in  the  left  hand).  Pupils 
will  thus  see  the  idea  and  easily  carry  the  correct  thought  into 
the  new  statement. 

When  this  work  has  been  well  done  the  pupils  are  prepared 
to  understand  thoroughly,  and  with  little  trouble^  the  one  diffi- 
cult thing  in  primary  subtraction,  viz.,  to  perform  the  subtrac- 
tion when  the  figure  in  any  place  of  the  subtrahend  represents  a 
larger  number  of  units  of  that  order  than  does  the  corresponding 
figure  of  the  minuend.  How  to  simplify  this  process,  and  teach 
it  without  resorting  to  the  unsatisfactory  process  of  "borrowing," 
will  be  the  theme  of  another  paper. 


PRIMARY  READING. 


In  the  first  reading  that  children  do,  the  clear  comprehension 
of  the  thought  to  be  expressed,  and  the  intense  feeling  of  the 
emotions  involved,  are  great  helps  to  appropriate  delivery. 

But  it  is  an  inherent  difficulty  of  the  subject  of  Reading,  that 

the  child  must  reach  this  comprehension  of  his  subject  and  this 

affectional  sympathy  with  his  theme,  through  the  interpretation 

of  arbitrary  signs — words.     These  words  are,  for  the  most  part, 
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devoid  of  interest  to  the  child,  except  as  they  are  connected  with 
their  appropriate  ideas. 

In  the  first  learning  of  a  word,  therefore,  every  means  possible 
should  be  taken  to  lead  the  child  to  associate  the  word  closely 
to  its  idea  while  he  is  interested  in  the  latter;  thus  transferring  to 
some  extent  the  interest  in  the  idea  to  the  word^  as  an  assaciatm;^ 
making  language,  thus,  rich  and  significant.  Teachers  have 
made  vast  progress  in  this  particular  part  of  the  teaching  of 
Reading,  within  the  last  few  years ;  though  much  remains  jet 
to  be  done  in  order  to  have  the  average  teacher  become  an  adept 
in  exciting,  by  conversations  and  questions,  this  necessary  prece- 
dent thinking. 

Even  when  a  teacher  has  succeeded  in  the  work  above  indi- 
cated, and  her  pupils  converse  intelligently  on  the  lesson,  show- 
ing by  the  sparkle  in  the  eye  and  the  flush  on  the  cheek,  a  real 
interest  in  the  subject,  she  is  often  disappointed,  because  when 
she  turns  the  attention  of  her  pupils  to  the  printed  text  embodj- 
ing  the  same  thoughts,  the  children  stumble  over  the  words,  and 
resume  the  *  *  school  tone "  which  she  had  so  hoped  to  avoid. 

The  chief  trouble  in  it  all,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  lies  in  the 
obstruction  to  thought  and  emotion  caused  by  the  half-learned 
words  and  phrases  of  the  text.  Most  of  our  **new  methods" 
provide  only  for  the  interested  cognition  of  the  words  of  the  read- 
ing lesson,  and  make  little  provision  for  that  rapid  and  accurate 
r^-cognition  of  words  so  necessary  in  correct  reading.  It  is 
therefore  not  enough  that  the  child  learn  the  word  and  its  mean- 
ing, but  he  must  so  learn  its  form  as  to  recognize  at  sight  \Jtitform 
and  name  of  each  word,  and  associate  without  effort  the  meaning 
with  these.  This  implies  much  repetition;  for,  while  a  word 
may  be  fairly  cognized  at  one  act  of  knowing,  it  is  only  recog- 
nized readily  after  frequent  and  spirited  repetition. 

In  many  cases,  however,  this  repetition  degenerates  into  life- 
less word- calling,  in  which  teacher  and  pupils  lose  all  interest, 
and  in  which  every  process  becomes  mechanical  and  stultifying 
to  the  quick  instincts  of  childhood. 

The  writer  has  sometimes  used  the  following  plan,  to  supplj 
the  "missing  link"  between  the  cognition  and  the  recognition  of 
words : 
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Suppose  the  pupils  have  had  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
their  name  associated  with  their  form  by  interested  conversation, 
but  that  they  are  not  quite  familiar  enough  with  the  difficult 
words  of  the  lesson  to  read  at  sight.  Have  all  pupils  open  books 
at  the  lesson,  the  teacher  also  doing  the  same.  As  the  teacher 
stands  before  her  class  she  calb  a  word  (probably  a  difficult  one 
in  the  first  or  second  line)  without  specifying  exactly  where  the 
pupils  will  find  it.  At  once  the  search  begins,  busy  eyes  and 
busy  fingers,  until  at  last  as  the  eye  recognizes  the  word  among 
its  fellows  the  finger  indicates  which  one  it  is  and  the  child  speaks 
the  word.  No  child  is  allowed  to  speak  the  word  until  his  own 
finger  has  touched  it  in  his  own  book ;  so  if  the  teacher  is  vigi- 
lant there  is  no  chance  that  one  pupil  will  profit  by  the  work  of 
another  pupil,  but  must  do  the  work  necessary  to  the  proper 
discrimination  of  the  words  for  himself.  The  proceeding  is  suf- 
ficiently like  a  game  to  excite  the  greatest  interest  in  the  search, 
and  to  develop  the  greatest  skill  in  quick  recognition ;  while  the 
close  scrutiny  necessary  to  be  given  to  the  surrounding  words 
gives  the  intense  comparison  and  contrast  so  necessary  to  perfect 
memory  and  ready  recollection. 

When  all  have  found  and  spoken  the  word  indicated,  another 
is  given  and  the  search  continues  with  unabated  interest  until 
the  words  of  the  reading  lesson  have  been  subjected  to  a  close, 
interested,  comparative  attention.  After  thorough  study  of  this 
kind  the  words  so  studied  are  not  so  likely  to  clog  thought  or 
repress  emotipn. 

Of  course  the  exercise  indicated  can  be  varied  through  count- 
less forms,  so  as  not  to  weary  with  mere  repetition ;  for  when- 
ever the  interest  in  the  search  is  lost,  the  spirit  of  the  exercise 
has  departed. 


/ 


SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 


Having  discussed  in  a  previous  paper  the  subject  of  organiza- 
tion as  it  appears  in  its  lower  forms,  it  is  appropriate  now  to 
enter  immediately  upon  the  discussion  of  its  characteristics  and 
processes  as  they  appear  in  the  public  school.  The  school  is  a 
human  institution,  wrought  out  by  human  thinking,  and  object- 
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ified  in  the  forms  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  it  Its 
form  will  change  somewhat  from  time  to  time,  as  its  purpose, 
and  the  adaptation  of  means  to  the  realization  of  this  purpose  be- 
come better  understood. 

The  real  organs  of  the  school  are  two;  viz.,  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil.  It  is  out  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  condition  of  one 
of  these  organs — the  pupil — that  the  purpose  of  the  school  his 
its  source.  His  nature  is  that  he  is  a  human  spirit;  his  conditioD 
is  that  he  is  connected  with  a  body  and  is  vndeveioped;  i.  e.,  he 
is  an  undeveloped  human  spirit.  He  must  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  external,  business,  social,  and  political  worlds 
about  him,  and  through  worthy  living  in  these,  prepare  himself 
for  a  higher  existence.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is,  therefore, 
substantially,  to  develop  and  train  the  valuable  endowments  (powers 
and  capacities)  of  the  pupil;  to  give  him  a  just  conception  of  the  tmt 
dignity  and  purpose  of  life  ;  and  to  teach  him  so  much  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  as  shall  ft  him  for  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

With  the  nature  of  the  child,  and  the  purpose  of  the  school 
thus  outlined,  we  may  take  the  next  step  of  the  investigation. 
The  teacher  and  pupil  must  become  so  related  that  the  purpose 
of  the  school  shall  be  realized  in  the  pupil.  The  relation  to  be 
thus  established  is  essentially  a  psychical  or  spiritual  one,  though 
there  are  many  physical  conditions  which  must  be  taken  into  die 
account  at  the  proper  time  and  in  their  proper  places. 

The  relation  which  school  organization  aims  to  establish  b^ 
tween  teacher  and  pupil,  may  be  analyzed,  for  study,  into  its 
elements.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  elements  are 
the  following : 

a.  Teacher  and  pupil  must  come  to  have  a  common  object 
or  purpose  in  view;  viz.,  the  realization  of  the  purpose  of  the 
school  in  the  pupil.  The  teacher  should  comprehend  this  par- 
pose  very  fully  from  the  first ;  while  small  pupils  can  only  do  so 
at  first  in  its  simplest  phases.  While  the  pupil's  view  of  this 
purpose  is  only  partial,  it  may  nevertheless  be  made  very  in- 
tense. 

d.  The  teacher  and  pupil  must  come  so  to  value  this  purpose 
of  the  school  that  they  will  have  common  aspirations  toward  its 
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achievements;  L  e.,  they  must  have  a  common  longing  or  de- 
sire to  fully  realize  the  purpose  of  the  school  for  the  pupiU  The 
teacher  who  does  not  earnestly  and  intensely  long  to  realize  the 
ends  of  the  school  for  his  pupil,  is  greatly  deficient  either  in  na- 
tive endowment,  or  in  preparation  for  his  vocation ;  while  the 
pupil  who  does  not  intensely  long  for  its  realization  in  himself, 
in  some  of  its  phases,  has  not  yet  really  become  an  integral,  or- 
ganic part  of  the  school,  though  he  may  be  present,  as  to  his 
body,  every  day. 

c.  Teacher  and  pupil  must  put  forth  common  efforts  toward 
the  attainment  of  the  purpose  of  the  school  in  the  pupil.  If  the 
teacher  tries  ever  so  hard  to  teachy  but  does  not  secure  the  coop- 
eration of  the  pupil  in  trying  to  kam^  there  is  no  real  school. 
Only  when  both  unite  their  efforts^  each  in  his  own  particular 
function — put  forth  common  efforts — is  there  real  organization  of 
teacher  and  pupil  into  a  school. 

d.  Teacher  and  pupil  must  come  to  have  strong  common 
sympathies, — exulting  over  each  other's  successes  and  sorrowing 
over  each  other's  failures. 

These  four  elementary  relations  (a,  b,  c,  and  d,  above)  are  the 
chief  ones  which,  when  wrought  together,  constitute  the  grand 
psychical  (or  spiritual)  relation  in  which  ther  teacher  and  pupil 
must  stand  to  each  other  to  constitute  them  a  school.  Each  of 
these  relations  may  exist  in  any  one  of  various  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  teacher  as  an  organizer^  and  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  children  that  are  to  be  the  pupils. 

Each  of  these  relations  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect,  in  its 
associations  with  the  others;  and  the  thorough  comprehension 
by  the  teacher  of  this  important  fact,  leads  the  teacher  to  organ- 
ize her  school  through  and  by  means  of  its  daily  work. 

For  instance,  a  clear  view  by  both  teacher  and  pupil  of  the 
real  purpose  of  school  work,  and  the  finding  that  both  are  hon- 
estly aiming  at  the  same  end,  tends  to  make  both  of  them  unite 
in  their  wishes  or  longings  for  its  realization,  until  at  last 
their  aspirations  have  become  alike  from  their  blendings,  and 
each  has  become  intensified  from  the  influence  of  the  other. 
Common  aspirations  are  thus  seen  to  be  to  some  extent  the  effect 
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of  common  purposes.  But  when  once  teacher  and  pupil  come 
to  have  common  aspirations  toward  the  proposed  end,  each  will 
be  able  to  assist  the  other  in  getting  clearer  views  of  that  eod, 
to  hold  that  end  more  constantly,  distinctly,  and  consciously  in 
view.  Thus  common  aspirations,  by  a  reflex  influence,  become 
cai^e  of  common  purposes. 

The  illustration  is  much  clearer  and  stronger  in  the  next  case. 
When  pupils  and  teacher  have  strong  common  sympathies  in 
respect  to  their  work,  the  best  conditions  exist  for  the  putting 
forth  of  common  efforts;  thus  the  latter  is  the  effect  of  the  foYmer. 
But  people  who  put  forth  their  efforts  together  for  long  periods 
intensify  greatly  their  aspirations  and  sympathies ;  thus  by  their 
reflex  influence  common  efforts  become  cause  of  common  aspira- 
tions. So  it  is  throughout  the  entire  list ;  and,  the  teacher  vho 
secures  for  herself  and  pupil  on  any  day  a  clearer  common  pur- 
pose, an  intenser  common  aspiration,  a  more  united  effort  or  i 
stronger  common  sympathy,  has  taken  a  decided  step  toward 
the  real  organization  of  a  true  school,  and  set  a  cause  at  work 
whose  effects  will  always  be  in  the  direction  of  good  order  and 
right  achievement. 

When  the  relations  and  conditions  above  mentioned  are  se- 
cured, it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  fully  such  school  answers 
to  the  definition  of  an  organism.  In  such  a  school,  teacher  and 
pupil  will  be  engaged  strictly  each  in  his  distinctive  function — the 
teacher  in  teachings  and  the  pupil  in  learning.  This  exclusive 
attention  of  each  organ  to  its  own  peculiar  work  results  in  pros- 
perity to  the  wliole  school.  The  whole  school  being  thus  prosper- 
ous is  able  to  give  back  to  each  member  much  more  good  than 
individual  effort  could  achieve,  and  some  kinds  of  good  which 
could  never  be  achieved  even  in  their  lowest  degrees  by  indi- 
vidual effort.  This  really  organic  character  of  a  true  school 
might  be  illustrated  at  greater  length,  but  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  do  so. 

Another  paper  will  treat  of  the  detailed  steps  necessary  in 
organizing  a  school. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


[From  the  Letter- Book  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
FAILURE  OF  TRUSTEES  TO  QUALIFY. 

[From  Letter  Book  G,  page  352.]  When  the  law  requires  an  offi- 
cer to  qualify  and  give  bond,  he  can  not  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  till  he  has  done  so.  If  a  person  elected  or  holding  over  as 
school  trustee,  fails  to  give  bond,  the  town  trustees  may,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  five  days  allowed  for  that  purpose,  declare  the  office 
vacant,  and  elect  another  person.  The  new  school  board,  as  finally 
constituted,  may  then  set  aside  as  null  and  void  acts  of  the  preceding 
board  that  were  carried  by  the  vote  of  the  unqualified  member  and 
but  one  of  the  other  members.  Two  members  of  a  board  of  town 
trustees,  or  of  a  town  school  board,  can  transact  business  and  hold 
elections,  provided  both  members  have  been  duly  qualified  and 
given  their  bonds. 

EXAMINATION  IN  ADDITIONAL  BRANCHES. 

[G,  p.  350.]  The  law  requires  trustees  to  have  taught  in  the 
schools  certain  enumerated  subjects,  "and  such  other  branches  of 
learning  and  other  languages  as  the  advancement  of  pupils  may 
require.  The  state  attempts  to  guarantee  to  the  pupils  the  compe' 
tency  of  the  public  school  teachers  for  the  work  they  are  to  do. 
This  it  does  by  requiring  them  to  be  examined  and  licensed. 

Ordinarily  an  examination  in  the  eight  enumerated  branches  is 
sufficient,  but  when  a  person  is  to  teach  other  branches,  his  profici- 
ency therein  should  not  be  left  to  be  inferred.  He  should  be  exam- 
ined by  the  county  superintendent  in  the  other  branches,  which  he 
is  expected  to  teach.  This  is  nowhere  expressly  commanded  by  the 
law,  but  is  an  obvious  inference. 

The  above  are  selected  from  my  recent  decisions. 

John  W.  Holcombe, 
Sup't  Public  Instruction, 


Bloouingdale. — D.  W.  Dennis,  principal  of  the  Bloomingdale 
Academy,  arranged  for  a  grand  reunion  of  the  old  students  and 
friends  of  that  institution,  which  was  held  August  30th.  Among  the 
speakers  were  J.  J.  Mills,  W.  R.  Harrison,  Hiram  E.  Hadley. 

Ladoga  Normal. — The  entire  faculty  of  last  year  have  retired, 
and  the  new  one  has  not  yet  been  announced. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  i 
than  1 1  in  three  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 

give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 

as  the  state. 

•  •  • 

The  article  in  the  July  Journal  entitled  "  Should  Pins  have  Points," 
should  have  been  credited  to  the  Iowa  Norma  f  Monthly,  We  beg 
pardon  for  the  oversight  in  not  giving  proper  credit. 


The  large  amount  of  other  matter  this  month  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  give  the  usual  amount  of  editorial.  Special  attention  is  called  to 
the  merit  of  the  various  articles :  there  is  not  one  which  will  not  richly 
repay  the  reading. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Reading,  by  Prof.  Carhart,  of  the 
State  Normal,  after  being  put  in  type,  has  been  unavoidably  crowded 
out  till  next  month. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE— ST.  JOSEPH  CO,  TAKES  THE  LEAD. 

At  several  different  times  attempts  have  been  made  to  amend  the 
school  law  so  as  to  make  provision  for  more  institute  funds.  There 
has  been  an  effort  to  increase  the  county  appropriation,  which  is  now 
only  150.  Legislators,  however,  have  more  readily  adopted  the  idea 
of  levying  a  small  tax  upon  the  teachers,  and  seeing  the  good  re- 
sults to  accrue,  a  large  majority  of  teachers  have  concurred  in  this 
method.  Several  revisions  of  the  school  law  containing  this  featore 
have  failed  on  account  of  other  disputed  points. 

In  the  absence  of  law  the  teachers  of  St.  Joseph  county,  by  a  vote, 
authorized  the  superintendent,  Calvin  Moon,  to  levy  a  tax  of  50  cts. 
upon  each  teacher  licensed.  This  plan  has  been  carried  out  for  the 
past  year  or  two,  and  works  admirably.  Teachers  respond  cheer- 
fully. The  superintendent  gives  each  a  receipt,  and  deposits  all 
such  money  in  a  bank  as  a  separate  fund. 

This  gives  money  sufficient  to  employ  the  best  ^lent  for  the  entire 
week,  and  the  work  is  altogether  more  efficient  and  more  satisfac- 
tory. 

That  more  money  is  needed  to  make  institutes  most  profitable  is 
certain.    That  this  increase  of  money  should  come  fi*om  the  county 
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fond  is  certain.  That  it  is  wise  economy  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
supplement  the  present  county  fund,  which  can  not  now  be  increased, 
is  certain.  If  teachers  are  to  be  called  upon  at  all,  that  the  plan  of 
taxing  each  one  examined  a  fixed  sum  is  most  equitable,  is  certain. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  STATE  COLLEGES. 


Since  the  burning  of  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  State  University, 
much  has  been  said  by  the  state  press  in  favor  of  removing  the  Uni- 
versity and  consolidating  it  and  the  State  Normal  School  with  Purdue 
University.  This  is  urged  as  an  economic  movement,  and  as  the 
only  plan  upon  which  a  great  State  University  can  be  maintained. 

The  Journal  wishes  to  put  itself  unconditionally  on  the  ground  of 
ii^«-consolidation.  The  move  would  result  in  the  saving  of  a  little 
money  (much  less,  however,  than  generally  supposed),  and  also  in 
the  practical  annihilation  of  two  of  the  institutions. 

The  State  Normal  School  has  its  own  purpose  and  characteristics. 
It  admits  only  such  as  declare  their  intention  to  teach,  and  its  sole 
purpose  is  to  make  teachers  Its  course  of  instruction  is  arranged 
fer  the  teacher.  Its  instruction  is  from  the  professional,  and  not 
from  the  academic  standpoint.     Its  pervading  spirit  is  professional. 

Purdue  University  has  in  view  another  very  distinct  purpose,  and 
if  successful  must  be  pervaded  by  a  very  different  atmosphere.  Its 
great  aim  is  to  promote  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  industries, 
and  inspire  a  love  for  them.  Its  students  are  trained  in  the 
science  and  the  practice  of  these  industries.  That  the  insti- 
tution may  be  able  to  educate  its  students  into  them,  and  not  out  of 
them  or  away  from  them,  it  must  be  separated  from  antagonizing 
influences. 

The  State  University  is  a  strictly  literary  institution,  and  of  neces- 
sity pervaded  by  a  spirit  differing  from  each  of  the  others. 

Should  these  institutions  be  consolidated,  the  new  university  would 
as  a  matter  of  course  be  controlled  by  the  stronger  spirit  or  influence, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  this  would  be.  The  literary  spirit 
would  be  dominant  and  overshadow  the  others. 

The  above  is  not  theory,  it  is  common  sense,  and  experiment  has 
demonstrated  it. 

There  is  neither  a  normal  school  nor  an  agricultural  college  in  the 
United  States  connected  with  a  literary  institution  that  is  a  success. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  removal  of  the  State  University  to  another  locality  is  an  en- 
tirely  distinct  question,  and  one  upon  which  the  Journal  does  not 
care  at  this  time  to  express  an  opinion.  If  Monroe  county  will  im- 
pose a  tax  upon  itself,  as  it  can  well  afford  to  do,  and  thus  restore 
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the  burnt  building,  that  will  likely  settle  the  matter  for  all  time  to 
come.  But  if  the  matter  is  left  open  till  the  Legislature  meets  there 
is  no  telling  what  will  be  done.  That  steps  are  already  being  taken 
by  at  least  two  other  places  to  secure  the  removal,  is  definitely  known 
to  the  Journal.  The  arguments  for  and  against  the  removal  will  be 
submitted  in  due  time. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  JULY. 

Reading. — i.  What  preparation  should  be  made  by  the  teacher 
to  teach  a  class  to  read  a  selection  in  the  Fifth  Reader  ?  20 

2.  What  use  can  such  a  class  make  of  the  Dictionary  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  reading  lesson  ?  lo 

3.  BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corpse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  was  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning ; 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  inclosed  his  breast, 
Not  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead. 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 
And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head. 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 
From  the  field  of  his  fame,  fresh  and  gory ; 

We  carved  not  a  line  and  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  left  him  alone  with  his  glory  ! 
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a.  Of  what  is  this  poem  a  description  ? 

b.  What  is  described  in  each  stanza  ? 

c.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore  ?  40 

4.  What  information  should  the  teacher  give  to  the  class,  or  lead 
them  to  obtain  for  themselves  preparatory  to  reading  this  poem  ?    20 

Arithmetic. — i.  Write  in  words  the  meaning  of  the  following: 
V ;  M.  5.  5. 

2.  J  of  25  is  |§  of  how  many  times  |  of  6  ?  5.  5. 

3.  Reduce  f  of  J  of  f  of  J  of  f  of  -^j^  to  a  decimal.  5,  5. 

4.  What  will  an  embankment  2  kilometers  long,  i  dekameter 
bigh»  7'S  meters  broad  at  the  base,  and  4.5  meters  broad  at  the  top, 
cost  at  I300  a  cubic  dekameter  ?  5,  5* 

5.  For  how  long  must  ;^  1,800  be  loaned,  at  3J9G  per  an.,  to  bring 
the  same  interest  as  |i,5oo,  loaned  for  9  months,  at  7%  per  an.  ?  By 
proportion.  5»  5- 

6.  What  must  be  the  face  of  a  note  for  60  days,  which,  discounted 
in  bank  at  10%.  per  an.,  will  yield  $982.50  ?  5,  5. 

7.  Divide  IS»356  in  the  ratio  of  J,  J,  and  \.  5.  5. 

8.  A  farm  that  is  three  times  as  long  as  it  is  wide  contains  30 
acres;  how  many  rods  long  is  the  farm  ?  5,  5. 

9.  How  deep  is  a  cubical  bin  that  holds  1,728  cubic  meters  ?    5.  5. 
10.    Divide  I189  between  three  persons,  so  that  the  second  shall 

receive  twice  as  much  as  the  first,  and  the  third  twice  as  much  as 
the  second.  S*  S* 

Orthography. — i.  Spell  twenty-five  words  selected  by  the  su- 
perintendent. 

Theory  of  Teaching. — i.  In  what  do  the  relations  between 
teacher  and  pupil  differ  from  those  between  parent  and  child  ?  In 
what  do  they  agree  ? 

2.  What  is  reflection  ?    Why  should  it  be  cultivated  ? 

3.  How  can  a  pupil  be  induced  to  give  attention  ? 

4.  Why  does  repeating  a  thing  tend  to  fix  it  in  the  memory  ? 

5.  Why  is  it  that  memory  studies  are  the  best  for  early  child- 
hood } 

NoTv. — The  saperintendent  is  advised  to  give  credit  to  tho  applicant  tor  the  intelli- 
fence  muiifested  by  his  answers  rather  than  for  their  conformity  with  his  own  notions 
of  their  correctness. 

Grammar. — i.     Define  grammar  as  a  science ;  as  an  art.        5.  5. 

2.  What  is  the  basis  for  the  classiftcation  of  words  into  parts  of 
speech  ? 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  abstract  noun ;  a  sentence 
containing  a  collective  noun  in  the  singular;  a  sentence  containing 
a  collective  noun  in  the  plural.  4,  3,  3. 
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4.  Define  a  relative  pronoun.  Name  the  relative  pronouns.  StaSt 
the  two  offices  of  a  relative  pronoun  in  language.  3. 3i  4* 

5.  What  is  declension  ? 

6.  Define  an  infinitive ;  a  participle.  Write  the  infinitives  and 
participles  of  the  word  know,  3,  3, 4. 

7.  Correct  the  following  sentence  and  give  reason  for  the  correc- 
tion :  The  fact  of  me  being  a  stranger  does  not  justify  his  con- 
duct. 5,  S- 

8.  Analyze  the  following  sentence : 

"  He  is  the  greatest  artist,  then, 
Whether  of  pencil  or  of  pen, 
Who  follows  nature^ 

9.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  above  sentence.        2,  4, 2, 3. 
10.    Punctuate  the  following  sentence:    "A  principle  whick  is 

equally  true  in  morals  and  in  mathematics  is  that  strength  of  Inat^ 
rial  or  of  mind  or  of  men  is  always  most  available  when  it  is  applied 
closely  around  a  single  point.*' 

Geography. — i.    Define  latitude ;  longitude.  5*S* 

2.  What  causes  the  variation  of  temperature  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth  ?  10 

3.  State  the  causes  of  the  varying  lengths  of  day  and  night    10 

4.  What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  several  zones  ?  10 

5.  What  is  the  general  surface  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Terri- 
tories ?  10 

6.  Describe  the  two  largest  river  systems  of  South  America.   5.  S- 

7.  Describe  the  climate  of  the  Selvas ;  of  the  Pampas.  5,  $• 

8.  Name  the  mountains  and  chief  rivers  of  North  Carolina.   5,  $• 

9.  Give  the  mountains  and  chief  rivers  of  Tennessee.  5.  S* 
10.     How  do  ocean  currents  influence  climate  ?    In  what  way  ait 

they  important  to  navigation  ?  5,  S* 

Penmanship — i.  Give  the  elements  which  form  the  following 
letters :    a,  0,  /,  C,  i. 

2.  Analyze  the  following  letters  by  naming  the  principles  whicfa 
compose  them :     O,  U,  E^  m,  u. 

3.  What  is  the  height  of  r  and  s  f 

4.  What  is  the  object  of  the  study  and  practice  of  principles,  as 
such,  when  learning  to  write  ? 

5.  What  is  a  head  line  ?    What  is  a  base  line  ? 

NoTB. — Require  the  applicant  to  copy  the  specimen  in  ink.  The  suparintcDdcM 
should  mark  it  from  one  to  fifty,  according  to  merit. 

U.  S.  History.— I.  What  is  the  relation  of  Physical  Geography 
to  History?  10 

2.  By  people  of  what  nationalities  were  settlements  first  made  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Florida,  Indiana  ?   5  pts.  2  ea. 
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3.  a.  Name  two  eminent  foreigners  who  aided  us  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  d,  indicate  their  services.  a  4,  b  6. 

4.  a.  What  was  the  embargo  of  1807,  and  d,  what  did  it  accom- 
plish ?  a  3,  b  7. 

5.  Name  the  three  most  important  American  inventions. 

3  pts.,  4  off  each  om. 

6.  Write  a  sketch  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  10 

7.  Name  three  turning  points  in  U.  S.  History  since  1850. 

3  pts,  4  off  each  om. 

8.  Tell  why  you  think  the  three  events  just  named  were  cardinal 
events.  10 

9.  a.  Name  three  ways  in  which  the  United  States  has  acquired 
territory,  and  d,  give  illustrations.  a  6,  b  4. 

10.  Who  are  the  Mormons  ?  10 

Note.— No  answer  to  exceed  ten  Unet. 

Physiology. — i.    Wherein  do  arteries  and  veins  differ  ? 

2.  What  large  vessel  carries  venous  blood  from  the  abdominal 
viscera  to  the  liver  ?  What  vessels  conduct  the  blood  from  the  liver 
to  the  heart  ? 

3.  In  what  respects  do  arterial  and  venous  blood  differ  ? 

4.  State  the  difference  between  inspired  and  expired  air. 

5.  How  does  the  saliva  affect  the  food  ? 

6.  What  is  chyle  ?    How  does  it  differ  from  chyme  ? 

7.  What  are  ligaments  ? 

8.  Where  is  the  cerebrospinal  axis  located  ? 

9.  What  is  an  afferent  nerve  ? 

10.    Of  what  are  teeth  composed  ?    Name  the  different  parts  of  a 
tooth. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  AUGUST. 

Arithmetic— I.  In  division  the  object  is  to  find  how  many  times  a  given 
number  is  contained  in  another,  whether  the  number  be  integer  or  fractional. 
As  a  fraction  represents  an  integer  divided  by  another  integer,  or  by  a  frac- 
tion, it  follows  that  m  any  given  dividend  the  fraction  will  be  contained  as 
many,  more  times  than  the  numerator  as  the  denominator  contains  units.  In- 
verting the  divisor  and  multiplying  will  produce  the  end  in  view. 

2.  a.  If  a  horse  runs  ^  of  a  mile  in  |  of  3  minutes,  he  will  run  I  mile  in 
I  of  I  of  3  minutes,  or  X^  of  I  minute,  or  3^  min.  h.  If  a  horse  runs  i  mile 
in  3^  min.,  to  run  \  of  25  miles  will  require  {  of  25  times  3^  min.,  or  i  hour 
36  min, 

3.  a.     6  books  at  33^  cents  =  $2.00 

16      **      "    12.%  cents  =     2.00 
32      "      "     t]^  cents  =     2.00 

Total,  .        I6.00 

b,  16^  cents  =  ^  of  a  dollar. 

c.  Therefore  as  one  book  costs  |^  of  a  dollar,  6  dollars  will  buy  6  times 

6  books,  or  36  books. 
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4.  a.  The  solid  contents  of  the  ditch  =  8  oc,  m.  X  4-5  X  2.4 = 864  cm. 
d.  As  one  is  a  cubic  meter  there  will  be  864  loads. 

5.  a.  From  10.45  P*  ^>  ^i'^  ^'^5  a.  M.  =  2  hours  40  minutes. 

d.  As  4  minutes  of  time  equals  i  degree  of  longitude,  the  second  place 
will  be  distant  from  the  first  40  degrees. 

c.  As  the  time  at  the  second  place  is  faster  than  that  at  the  first,  it  met 

be  east ;  therefore  the  second  place  is  40  degrees  east  of  ibt  fiisL 

6.  a.  As  1880  was  a  leap  year,  February  contained  29  days. 

d.  29  days  contains  29  X  ^4  X  ^  X  ^  seconds  or  vibratioDs,  or 

2.505.600. 

7.  a.  A  gallon  contains  4X2  pints,  or  8  pints. 

d,  45^  of  a  gal.  is  therefore  8  times  45^  of  a  pint,  or  3609^. 

8.  As  29^  of  the  tax  is  paid  for  collection,  $29,400  must  be  985^  of  the 

whole  amount  collected,  and  that  amount  will  be  ^ff-  of  129^ 
or  ^$30,000. 
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Geography. — i.    About  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  surface  is  land 
Continents  are  the  great  bodies  of  land  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

2.  The  sea  is  the  great  reservoir  of  water.  By  constant  evapora- 
tion the  water  is  lifted  into  the  air,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  is  borne 
by  the  winds  to  the  continents,  where  it  is  condensed  and  falls  m  the 
form  of  rain.  The  rain  which  thus  falls  is  spread  over  the  continents, 
a  part  of  it  evaporates  again,  or  is  absorbed  by  vegetation,  and  a  part 
of  it  sinks  deep  into  the  ground,  and  after  winding  about  among  the 
rocks  finds  its  way  to  the  surface  in  some  lower  grounds  where  springs 
are  formed.  The  little  brooks  which  flow  from  springs  unite  and  form 
rivers ;  by  these  the  water  is  carried  into  the  natural  hollows  in  the 
surface  of  the  land  and  thus  form  lakes.  The  water  from  brooks, 
rivers  and  lakes,  is  constantly  flowing  down  the  slopes  of  the  land, 
and  a  large  part  of  it  reaches  the  sea,  from  which  it  again  rises  in 
vapor  and  is  again  distributed  over  the  land. 

3.  The  largest  an4  most  powerful  animals  belong  to  the  Torrid 
Zone,  and  those  which  are  most  useful  to  man  are  natives  of  the 
Temperate  Zones.  The  largest  marine  animals  belong  mostly  to  the 
Frigid  Zones. 

4.  The  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge  mountains  form  the  two  ranges 
of  the  Appalachian  System  in  the  Middle  States ;  the  Appellachiu 
in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  are  the  principal 
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mountain  ranges.  The  principal  river  in  each  State  is  as  follows : 
The  Hudson  in  New  York ;  The  Susquehanna  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland ;  the  Delaware  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware ;  the  James 
in  Virginia  ;  and  the  Kanawha  in  West  Virginia. 

5.  In  most  of  the  Central  States  the  surface  is  level  or  gently 
rolling;  in  Dakota,  northern  Michigan,  and  Minnesota  it  is  elevated 
and  nigged ;  in  southern  Missouri  and  eastern  Kentucky  there  are 
ranges  of  low  mountains.  The  system  of  lakes  and  navigable  rivers 
of  these  States  afford  peculiar  commercial  advantages. 

6.  In  regard  to  natural  means  of  communication,  fertility  of  soil, 
and  vegetable  productions,  Brazil  is  among  the  most  favored  coun- 
tries of  the  globe.  It  possesses  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  and  several  other  metals.  Among  its  chief  productions  are 
coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  and  tropical  fruits. 

7.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  north  of  the  United  States ;  Green- 
land and  Iceland  belong  to  Denmark. 

8.  St.  Petersburg,  on  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Neva  River ; 
Moscow,  near  the  center  of  Russia ;  Warsaw,  on  the  Vistula ;  Odessa, 
on  the  Dnieper;  and  Kishenew,  on  Dniester,  are  the  five  largest  cities 
in  Russia. 

9.  Ft.  Wayne  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Mary's 
Rivers;  Logansport  is  at  the  junction  of  Eel  and  Wabash  River; 
Tcrre  Haute  is  on  the  Wabash  River ;  Jeffersonville  is  on  the  Ohio 
River;  Michigan  City  is  on  Lake  Michigan. 

10.  Isolated  peaks  and  chains.  A  mountain  system  consists  of 
several  chains  which  pass  across  a  country  near  together. 

Penmanship. — i.  The  whole  arm  movement  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  arm  from  the  shoulder,  resting  the  nails  of  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers  on  the  paper.  This  movement  differs  from  the  fore- 
arm and  finger  movements  by  having  no  fixed  rest. 

2.  Form  is  the  exact  shape  of  a  principle  or  letter,  as  it  is  per- 
ceived in  the  mind.  The  mind  directs  the  movements  of  the  hand 
and  arm ;  and  as  writing  is  the  result  of  muscular  action,  the  mind 
must  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  it  wishes  the  muscles  to  do, 
before  the  action  can  be  realized. 

3.  A  line  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  a  line  at  right-angles  to  the 
horizon  ;  a  line  neither  horizontal  nor  vertical  to  the  horizon. 

4.  If  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  line 
be  drawn,  meeting  the  circumference,  and  the  smaller  of  the  two 
arcs  thus  made  be  divided  into  ninety  equal  parts  or  degrees,  a  line 
drawn  from  a  point  on  this  arc  52°  from  where  the  arc  meets  the 
horizontal  line,  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  is  said  to  be  on  a  slant  of 
52^  One  drawn  from  a  point  30°  above  the  horizontal  line  is  said  to 
have  a  slant  of  30°. 
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5.  Seventh  principle ;  second,  second,  and  third  principles;  third 
principle ;  fifth  and  third  principles ;  third  and  sixth  principles. 

Physiology. — i.     Lungs,  kidneys,  large  intestines,  skin. 

2.  The  lacteals  are  absorbent  vessels  which  arise  from  the  small 
intestines  and  unite  to  form  the  thoracic  duct.  Their  function  is  to 
absorb  the  chyle  and  convey  it  into  the  circulation. 

3.  The  blood  conveys  new  materials  to  every  org^an  of  the  body, 
and  removes  the  worn  out  matter. 

4.  Larynx,  trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  air  cells. 

5.  The  changes  produced  in  food  by  nutrition. 

6.  By  the  pylorus,  and  by  the  absorbent  vessels  in  the  lining 
membrane. 

7.  Ball  and  socket  joint,  hinge  joint,  sutures. 

8.  Inability  to  distinguish  between  different  colors  or  shades. 

9.  The  gray  matter  consists  of  microscopic  bodies,  called  ne^r^ 
cells,  and  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood  vessels.  The  white 
matter  is  composed  of  minute  fibres. 

10.  The  wounding  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
stops  the  action  of  the  lungs,  and  causes  death. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  State  Fair  will  open  in  Indianapolis  September  24th. 

There  were  ten  graduates  from  the  Salem  high  school  last  com- 
mencement, making  forty-four  during  Supt.  J.  A.  Wood's  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Richmond  Normal  School  will  hold  its  formal  opening  cere- 
monies on  the  evening  of  September  7th,  with  an  address  by  Dr. 
E,  E.  White. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Dearborn  county  schools  took 
place  at  Aurora  August  loth.  There  were  five  graduates,  the  first 
fruits  of  the  new  system. 

Scientific. — The  Indiana  representatives  at  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  were  Prof.  John  M.  Coulter, 
of  Wabash  College ;  A.  W.  Butler,  of  Brookville ;  Miss  Lillic  j. 
Martin,  teacher  in  the  high  school.  Indianapolis;  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilef, 
formerly  of  Purdue,  and  now  chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
,  at  Washington ;  and  Dr.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  Indianapolis. 

Prof.  John  M.  Coulter  read  an  essay  on  the  "Development  of  a 
Dandelion,*'  which  attracted  close  attention.  A  special  botanical 
club  was  organized,  with  Prof.  Coulter  as  secretary. 
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Dr.  Wiley,  whom  we  may  still  claim  as  an  Indiana  man,  although 
he  registers  from  Washington,  read  two  papers :  one  on  the  relative 
nutritive  values  of  the  various  varieties  of  wheat  and  corn  as  raised 
in  the  United  States ;  the  other  on  the  composition  of  American  but- 
ters. So  great  was  the  interest  created  in  the  last  subject  that  the 
discussion  was  continued  until  next  meeting.  This  meeting  was  one 
of  special  interest  on  account  of  the  attendance  of  so  large  a  number 
of  representative  men  of  science. 

Improvements  in  Wabash  schools  take  two  directions.  The  corps 
of  instructors  is  increased  so  that  the  coming  year  twenty  persons 
will  be  employed  as  teachers ;  a  new,  eight-room  building  will  be 
erected,  and  old  buildings  will  be  papered  and  such  other  repairs 
made  as  will  put  them  in  perfect  order. 


Answer  to  Query.— Given  7  (x«-|-y»)=9(x»— y*)  (i) 

x*y — y*x=i6  (2) 
To  find  X  and  y — Solution. 

From  (I)  we  get  7  x'-j-7  y'=9  x' — 9  y*  (3) 

Transpose.                     i6y'=r2x'  (4) 

Divide  by  2.                    8y»=x»  (5)       * 

Extract  cube  root.            2  y:=x  (6) 

Subst.  value  of  x  in  (2).     4  y» — 2  y«=i6  (7) 

Simplify.                        2  y»=i6  (8) 

Divide  by  2.                     y*=  8  (9) 

Extract  cube  root.              y=  2  (10) 

From  (6)  we  get  x=2  y=x=4. 

Answer  to  Query. — The  capital  of  West  Virginia  is  Wheeling ; 
of  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge ;  of  Montana,  Helena ;  of  Nevada,  Carson 
City;  of  Arizona,  Prescott. 


SOME  FACTS  IN  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIANA 

UNIVERSITY. 


One  of  the  sad  losses  by  the  recent  burning  of  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity was  that  of  the  college  records.  Fortunately  a  large  bound 
volume  of  old  catalogues,  etc.,  was  at  the  residence  of  a  Professor, 
and  thus  saved  from  the  flames.  In  the  present  emergency  a  brief 
statement  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  original  early  history  of  the  insti- 
tution will  not  be  without  interest  to  her  friends  and  alumni. 

In  18 1 6  Congress  set  apart  a  township  of  land  which  was  given  to 
the  State  of  Indiana  for  the  support  of  an  institution  of  learning. 

The  Constitution  of  1816  made  it  the  duty  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State,  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  "to  provide 
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by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascending,  in  regular  gra- 
dation, from  township  schools  to  a  State  University,  wherein  tuitbn 
shall  be  gratis,  and  equally  open  to  all.*' 

In  January,  1820,  the  Legislature  appointed  trustees  for  the  state 
institution,  which  was  called  The  Indiana  Seminary.  This  board 
met  at  Bloomington  on  £he  1 5th  of  the  following  June,  and  selected 
the  present  site  of  the  State  University.  Provision  was  made  for 
the  sale  of  lands  and  the  erection  of  a  building,  and  in  May,  of 
1825  the  seminary  was  opened  with  fifteen  or  twenty  students.  The 
first  principal  was  Rev.  Baynard  R.  Hall,  who  is  still  well  remcm* 
bered  by  the  older  citizens  of  Bloomington.*  The  number  of  stu- 
dents gradually  increased,  and  in  two  years  it  was  found  necessary 
to  appoint  an  additional  teacher.  Mr.  John  H.  Harney,  a  math^ 
matician  of  considerable  ability,  was  chosen  to  the  position  in  1826. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  January,  1828,  the  name  of 
the  seminary  was  changed  to  Indiana  College.  The  new  board  of 
trustees  met  on  the  5th  May  of  the  same  year  and  elected  Dr.  Andrew 
Wylie.  President,  at  a  salary  of  $1000;  Baynard  R.  Hall,  Professor 
of  Ancient  Languages;  and  John  H.  Harney,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Physical  Sciences.  The  salaries  of  these  Professors  was 
fixed  at  ^400  each. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Wright,  U.  & 
Senator,  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  Governor  of  Indiana, 
was  one  of  the  first  students  of  the  Indiana  College.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  he  filled  at  the  same  time  the  humble  office  of  janitor  may 
not  now  be  so  generally  known.  Students  in  the  "pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge under  difficulties**  will  read  with  interest  the  following  rcsola- 
tion,  extracted  some  years  since  from  the  recently  destroyed  records 
of  the  board  of  trustees.    The  date  is  May  5,  1828. 

** Resolved,  That  Joseph  A.  Wright  be  allowed,  for  ringing  the  bell, 
making  fires,  etc.,  in  the  college  building,  during  the  last  session  of 
the  State  Setninary,  the  sum  of  |i6  25;  also,  for  a  lock,  bell-rope, 
and  broom,  $1.37} ;  and  that  the  treasurer  of  the  State  Seminary  pay 
the  same.*' 

The  title  of  the  Indiana  College  was  changed  to  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  February,  1838.  The  friends 
and  old  students  of  the  institution  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  one 
of  its  distinguished  alumni  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  history 
of  the  University  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time. 

Daniel  KiRKwooa 

*Mr.  Hall  was  subsequently  the  author  of  "  Seven  Years  in  the  New  Purchase.** 
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PERSONAL. 


A.  P.  Jones  is  principal  at  Morgantown. 

O.  H.  Montgomery  is  principal  at  Courtland. 

A.  F.  Sellers  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Westville  schools. 

W.  H.  Bartlett  is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  South  Bend. 

Geo.  A.  Powles  is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Mishawaka. 

A.  £.  Rowell  will  superintend  the  schools  of  Walkerton  next  year. 

J.  W.  Love  will  have  charge  of  the  schools  at  Annapolis  this  year. 

Ira  G.  Stark  will  have  charge  of  the  schools  at  Vallonia  next  year. 

Virgie  McNight  will  superintend  the  schools  at  Crothersville  next 
year. 

The  schools  of  Rolling  Prairie  will  be  governed  by  O.  L.  Gal- 
breath. 

A.  S.  Custer,  not  C.  S.  Carter,  will  assist  in  the  Crawfordsville 
high  school. 

D.  D.  Steiner  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  schools  of  New  Carlisle 
the  coming  year. 

£.  F.  Sutherland,  formerly  of  Paoli,  is  now  superintendent  of  the 
Orleans  schools. 

William  H.  Bass  has  been  promoted  to  the  principalship  of  school 
No.  14,  Indianapolis.  ^ 

J.  Fraise  Richard  will  conduct  a  normal  at  May  field,  Ky.,  com- 
mencing August  27th. 

A.  H.  Waterhouse  is  at  Wanatah  for  next  year,  with  friendly  in* 
tentions  towards  the  schools. 

Elias  Boltz,  formerly  of  Ridge ville  College,  has  been  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  Mishawaka  schools. 

W.  H.  Sims,  last  year  of  Cambridge  City,  is  superintendent  of  the 
schools  at  Brownstown  next  year. 

R.  S.  Moore  is  principal  of  the  township  graded  school  at  Houston. 
He  pronounces  such  schools  a  success. 

W.  B.  Mundell  succeeds  I.  N.  Gustin,  at  Metamora,  and  H.  N. 
Crecraft  stays  in  the  Brookville  high  school. 

Morgan  Caraway,  last  year  of  Portland,  will  succeed  Jas.  Baldwin 
at  Huntington  as  superintendent;  salary  $1300. 

W.  H.  Fertich,  superintendent  of  the  Mishawaka  schools,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Shelbyville  schools. 

Prof.  V.  A.  Pinkley  had  charge  of  the  elocution  in  the  Normal 
Department  at  the  late  session  of  Island  Park  Assembly. 
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Mary  IngersoU  and  Mary  Colgan  have  both  been  promoted  to  the 
office  of  supervising  principals  in  the  Indianapolis  schools. 

W.  M.  Craig  has  been  re-elected  at  Rockville.  This  will  make 
his  tenth  year  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  this  place. 

Jas.  A.  C.  Dobson,  ex-supt.  of  Hendricks  county,  is  now  editor  of 
and  owns  one-half  interest  in  the  paper  called  Danviiie  Ptogress,  • 

Supt.  J.  A.  Wood  has  been  elected  for  his  seventh  year  at  Salem, 
with  increased  salary.  He  declined  two  positions  out  west  at  |I200 
each. 

O.  J.  Craig  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Sullivan 
schools  to  take  the  principalship  ot  Purdue  Academy,  at  a  salary  of 
1 1 500. 

Henry  George,  Jr.,  of  Leavenworth,  takes  the  principal  place  at 
Laurel,  to  succeed  A.  W.  Beighle,  who  withdraws  from  the  profession 
to  farm. 

Miss  Calla  Harrison,  the  first  and  only  graduate  of  Hanover  Col- 
lege, has  been  chosen  principal  of  the  Salem  high  school  in  place  of 
Prof.  Bridgman,  resigned. 

James  C.  Black,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  who  has  for  die 
past  two  years  been  head  teacher  in  the  Blind  Asylum,  Indianapolis, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Sullivan  schools. 

Hiram  Hadley,  well  known  throughout  the  state  as  an  active  and 
thorough  educational  man,  has  connected  himself  with  Granger's 
Business  College.  The  Journal  congratulates  Mr.  Granger  on  tlus 
valuable  acquisition. 

Laura  Donnan,  a  graduate  of  Michigan  University ;  Anna  W. 
Platter,  a  graduate  of  Wesley  an  University  ,Vt. ;  and  Wilbur  V.  Brown, 
a  graduate  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  have  been  added  to 
the  faculty  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school. 

J.  P.  Nay  lor,  of  Columbus.  O.,  has  been  appointed  head  teacher 
in  the  science  department  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Jabez  Mon^omery,  who 
accepts  a  professorship  in  Kalamazoo  College,  Mich. 

A.  W.  Clancy,  late  superintendent  of  the  Delaware  county  schoob» 
has  accepted  the  agency,  in  this  state,  for  the  introduction  of  the 
school  books  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Mr.  Clancy  is  an  active,  ener- 
getic man,  and  will  doubtless  do  good  service.  The  House  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  securing  his  services. 

W.  H.  Reagan,  ex-State  Senator,  has  been  elected  Superintendent 
of  the  Experimental  Department  of  the  agricultural  work  in  Purdue 
University.  Mr.  Reagan  is  secretary  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  has  for  years  past  been  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Purdue.    No  better  selection  could  have  been  made. 
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POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

This  deputaent  is  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Bnyton,  of  the  IndianapolU  High  School. 


•:o:- 


PHYSIOLOGICAL. 

The  deceased  poet,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  was  a  victim  of  chloral, 
which  he  took  for  sleeplessness,  with  the  inevitable  result.  About 
iB6S  he  was  attacked  with  insomnia,  which  rendered  him  crabbed 
and  morose,  although  normally  generous  and  sympathetic. 

Although  discovered  to  be  an  anaesthetic  by  Liebreich  less  than 
twenty  years  since  (1868),  chloral  takes  rank  with  opium  as  a  dan- 
gerous drug.  Chloral  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  having  a  penetrat- 
ing odor,  sp.  gr.  1.5,  and  the  formula  C  2  H  CI  3  O  Mixed  with 
water  it  takes  up  one  molecule  and  becomes  a  solid  white  crystalline 
subbtance,  popularly  known  as  "chloral,**  or  "chloral  hydrate,** 
C  2  H.  CI  3  O,  H  2  O.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oils.  An  ordinary  solution  used  as  a  remedy  is  fifteen  grains 
to  a  teaspoonful  of  water.  This  amount  produces  refreshing  sleep 
in  many  cases,  which  is  calm,  dreamless,  and  apparently  natural, 
and  as  a  rule  with  no  unpleasant  after  effects,  as  headache,  faintness, 
nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  constipation  so  common  after  the 
use  of  morphia.  It  is  hypnotic  rather  than  anaesthetic.  It  is  an  agent 
of  uncertain  power.  One  person  will  require  but  10  grains  and  an- 
other 60.  Large  doses  produce  death  by  suspending  the  action  of 
the  brain  and  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  and  cardiac  centers  and 
nerves 

The  habit  grows  on  one  as  with  opium.  De  Quincy  took  lauda- 
num equal  to  300  grains  of  opium  to  get  the  effect  produced  prima- 
rily by  five  grains  of  opium.  So  with  chloral.  Victims  of  this  habit 
use  as  high  as  200  grains  daily.  Chloral  hydrate  affects  the  volun- 
tary muscles  first  through  the  motor  nerves.  The  patient  can  not 
sit  up  or  walk,  while  the  involuntary  muscles,  as  of  the  lungs,  heart, 
etc.,  under  the  control  of  the  sympathetic  system,  are  not  affected 
except  by  large  doses.  It  is  a  dangerous  drug,  and  as  with  opium 
should  not  be  taken  except  with  medical  counsel. 

Chloral  may  be  made  by  passing  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  gas  into 
alcohol.  100  grains  of  dry  chloral  hydrate  distilled  in  a  long- necked 
retort  should  yield  70  grains  of  chloroform.  Thirty  grains  of  slacked 
lime  and  an  ounce  of  wpter  is  first  mixed  in  the  retort  with  the  chloral. 
Liebreich  observed  that  when  chloral  is  mixed  with  an  alkali,  as 
common  soda  or  slaked  lime,  that  chloroform  and  formic  acid  are 
formed.  He  concluded  that  the  alkalies  of  the  blood  would  also 
split  up  chloral  into  chloroform  and  formic  acid,  and  so  was  led  to  ad- 
vise its  use  as  a  hypnotic  and  anaesthetic.    This  discovery  of  the 
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power  of  chloral  was  so  quickly  spread  over  Europe  and  the  United 
States  that  the  drug  became  a  common  remedy  in  less  than  five  years, 
and  in  less  than  ten  years  physicians  were  called  upon  to  treat  pt- 
tients  for  the  "  chloral  habit  '* — a  new  vice  added  to  those  of  civili- 
zation, due  to  the  abuse  of  a  remedy  the  discovery  of  which  almost 
parallels  in  beneficence  to  the  race  that  of  the  use  of  ether  by  Moitoa 
of  Boston  in  1848,  or  of  chloroform  by  Sir  James  Simpson  of  Edin- 
burgh the  year  following. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Floyd  County. — The  Floyd  County  Institute  convened  in  Nev 
Albany,  at  the  De  Pauw  College,  August  13th.  As  a  resuk  of  Supt 
Chas.  R.  McBride*s  energy,  the  institute  was  the  largest  and  most 
successful  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  enrollment  the  first  day 
was  85,  increased  during  the  week  to  153.  Average  daily  attendana 
for  the  week,  122.  Instructors,  D.  £.  Hunter,  of  Washington ;  Mrs. 
Emma.  Mont  McRae,  of  Marion,  and  State  Supt.  John  W.  Holcombe. 
Our  home  workers  were  J.  B.  James,  D  M.  Geeting.  J.  B.  Starr,  B.  F. 
Maxwell,  and  Chas.  F.  Coffin.  The  following,  among  other  resolv- 
tions,  were  adopted  by  the  institute : 

Resolved^  i.  That  by  general  consent  of  the  teachers  of  Floyd 
county,  each  teacher  pay  (voluntarily)  over  into  the  fund  appropri- 
ated for  institute  purposes,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents,  to  be  paid  some 
time  during  the  ensuing  year.  2.  That  as  teachers  we  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  tendency  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching,  and 
that  we  endorse  the  growing  sentiment  that  no  teacher  should  be 
employed  who  has  not  made  some  special  preparation  for  the  work. 
3.  That  Supt.  Chas.  R.  McBride,  by  reason  of  both  his  courtesy  and 
ability,  deserves  and  shall  have  our  hearty  support  in  the  work  he 

has  so  well  begun.  E.  B  Walker,  Secretary. 

Mary  Camp,  Ass't  Scc*y. 

Clark  County. — Hie  nineteenth  session  of  the  Clark  County 
Teachers*  Institute  was  held  in  Charlestown,  August  13th  It  was 
conceded  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  Clark  county. 
The  enrollment  reached  145,  larger  than  ever  before.  J.  H.  Brown 
and  Miss  A.  Kate  Huron  were  present  all  week,  and  did  effective 
work.  J.  E.  Mannix,  one  of  the  home  workers,  presented  the  subject 
of  English  Literature.  This  was  a  novel  feature  of  county  institute 
work,  and  was  well  received.  J.  M.  Stallsworth  was  also  one  of  the 
principal  workers.  J.  W.  Holcombe  was  present  one  day,  and  made 
many  friends  among  the  teachers.  The  institute  was  conducted  by 
Clark*s  new  superintendent,  J.  P.  Carr,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held,  and  the  success  with  which  he  is  meeting,  is  indicated  by  a 
resolution  strongly  endorsing  him.  F.  O.  Hbster,  Sec*y. 
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BOOK  TABLE. 


Harper  Publications,  The  various  periodicals  published  by  the 
Harper  Bros,  of  New  York,  lose  none  of  their  merit  as  they  increase 
in  years.  The  September  Monthly,  whose  advent  always  precedes 
the  other  magazines,  is  fully  equal  in  merit  to  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors, A  fine  illustration  of  "  Night's  Plutonian  Shore,"  from  The 
Raven,  by  Gustave  Dore,  forms  a  frontispiece.  The  usual  variety 
may  be  found  between  the  covers.  A  paper  on  New  York  Archi- 
tecture, handsomely  illustrated,  by  Montgomery  Schuyler,  forms  a 
notable  feature  of  this  number.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  has  a  story 
entitled,  "The  Silhonette,"  which  will  recommend  the  September 
issue  to  her  many  admirers.  "The  Catskills*'  is  the  title  of  an  illus- 
trated sketch  by  Lucy  C.  Lillie.  The  Editor's  Drawer  is  not  below 
the  standard,  while  in  the  department  devoted  to  recent  literature 
one  will  find  profitable  notices  of  many  of  the  new  books. 

Harpers*  Weekly  is,  as  it  has  been  for  years,  the  best  illustrated 
weekly  in  the  world ;  while  the  Bazar  is  a  standard  for  directions 
and  hints  on  styles  of  dress  in  the  world  of  fashion. 

Shakespeare  Examinations.  By  W.  T.  Thom,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  HoUins  Institute,  Va.    Boston  :    Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  no  tell-tale.  Few  will  guess  its  contents 
without  a  broader  hint  than  the  name  gives.  Two  young  ladies  who 
had  received  their  training  at  Hollins  Institute,  Va..  competed  for 
the  prize  offered  by  the  New  Shakespeare  Society  of  England.  The 
questions  were  prepared  by  H.  H.  Furness,  of  Philadelphia,  and  are 
upon  the  play  of  Hamlet.  These  questions  are  very  exhaustive  and 
cover  the  history,  grammar,  meaning  of  the  words,  and  literary 
merit  and  beauties  of  the  composition.  Answers  to  these  questions 
by  the  two  competing  ladies  form  the  main  part  of  the  book.  An 
examination  of  Macbeth  by  a  third  young  lady,  which  won  a  prize, 
is  quite  a  valuable  contribution  to  Shakespearean  literature.  The 
book  closes  with  some  directions  on  the  class-room  study  of  Shakes- 
peare, by  Prof.  Thom,  who  seems  capable  of  giving  valuable  direc- 
tions in  this  department.  A  careful  study  of  these  directions  can 
not  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  every  student  of  literature. 

Menial  Science  and  Methods  of  Mental  Culture.  By  Edward 
Brooks,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa.,  is  a 
book  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  Not  professing  originality  as  to 
the  facts  of  mind  which  it  presents,  for  which  there  is  little  opportu- 
nity since  the  extensive  and  faithful  researches  of  Dr.  Porter,  Pres. 
McCosh,  and  others,  it  is  nevertheless  somewhat  original  in  its  ar- 
rangement, and  in  its  adaptation  to  become  a  text-boi>k  in  educa- 
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tional  work.  Its  illustrations  are  largely  drawn  from  educational 
subjects,  and  have  an  added  value  to  the  teacher  for  that  reasoa. 
The  application  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  mental  science  directly 
to  the  work  of  instruction  and  culture,  is  a  marked  and  impoitant 
feature  of  the  work.  A  fuller  treatment  than  is  common,  has  been 
given  to  the  sensibilities  and  the  will,  and  this  feature  renders  the 
work  particularly  valuable  to  teachers.  The  style  is  clear  and  for- 
cible, and  the  book  as  a  whole,  fitted  for  normal  schools. 

Hand' Book  of  Mythology,  By  S.  A.  Edwards,  Teacher  of  Mythol- 
ogy in  the  Girls*  Normal  School,  Phila.  Philadelphia :  Eldredge  & 
Brother. 

The  importance  of  the  knowledge  of  mythology  and  the  great  loss 
felt  by  the  reader  who  fails  to  understand  the  many  allusions  to 
heathen  gods  that  occur  in  modern  literature  are  generally  acknowl- 
edged. To  assist  the  student  in  art  and  literature  to  interpret  and 
understand  these  allusions,  this  little  book  has  been  prepared. 

Grecian  mythology,  which  is  the  branch  of  the  subject  usnatty 
meant  when  the  general  term  mythology  is  used,  occupies  most  of 
the  book.  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Hindoo,  Scandinavian  my- 
thology are  all  treated  in  turn,  while  the  last  chapter  is  devoted  to 
American  mythology,  a  collection  of  the  legends  and  beliefs  held  by 
the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois  tribes  of  Indians.  Its  compact  form 
and  comparatively  low  price  will  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


The  Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau  supplies  teachers  for  schoob 
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T^  ECENT  CRITICISMS  ON  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
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BY    W.    A.    BELL. 


{Continued  from  August  issue,] 


/ 

5.  //  is  charged  that  the  schools  educate  many  children  out  of 
their  sphere.  Time  forbids  a  discussion  of  the  high  school  ques- 
tion here,  except  as  to  this  one  phase.  Is  it  true,  or  is  it  not 
tme  that  education  unfits  for  the  humbler  walks  of  life  ? 

The  fact  must  be  recognized  that  the  great  bulk  of  humanity 
always  have  been  compelled  to  earn  their  living  by  manual  labor. 
This  is  true  to-day  and  will  always  remain  true,  and  any  system 
of  education  that  does  not  recognize  this  fact  and  provide  for  it, 
is  defective.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  too  many  instances 
the  criticism  is  just.  Boys  and  girls  are  urged  to  study,  and 
urged  to  complete  the  high  school  course,  and  urged  to  complete 
the  college  course,  in  order  that  they  may  earn  their  living  with- 
out work.  They  are  led  to  believe  that  if  they  will  complete 
their  education,  then  by  some  ''hocus  pocus  and  legerdemain" 
an  easy  place  will  open  to  them,  and  that  they  will  be  sure  of 
position  and  success.  Who  has  not  heard  some  superintendent 
or  trustee  or  prominent  patron  or  dignified  minister,  in  address- 
ing a  school,  make  use  of  language  something  like  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  will  soon  be  men  and  women. 
They  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  fill  the  places  of  their  fathers 
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and  mothers.  Doubtless,  there  are  boys  before  me  who  will  in 
a  few  years  be  lawyers,  and  doctors,  and  judges,  and  legislators, 
and  congressmen ;  and  who  knows  but  that  I  am  now  address- 
ing a  future  Governor  of  Indiana — or  it  may  be  a  future  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Just  as  strange  things  have  hap- 
pened," etc. 

With  such  false  ideas  repeatedly  set  before  them,  is  it  any 
wonder  young  people  go  out  into  the  world  with  wrong  imfves- 
sions  of  the  real  objects  of  education,  and  with  expectations  that 
can  never  be  realized ;  and  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  result  is 
often  sad,  disappointed,  soured  lives  ?    This  much  admitted,  I 
wish  to  assert  that  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  school  is  respon- 
sible wholly  or  chiefly  for  the  bad  results.    It  is  an  ali-pervasive, 
false  public  sentiment,  that  does  most  of  the  mischief.     Public 
opinion  says  that  manual  labor  is,  in  a  sense,  degrading,  and 
the  schools  are  used  as  a  means  to  escape  it     Education,  of 
itself,  never  unfits  for  labor.     The  best  educated  nations  are 
universally  the  most  industrious  nations.     The  most  cultivated 
communities  are  uniformly  the  most  industrious  communities. 
Tramps  are,  almost  without  exception,  illiterate.     Let  the  dig- 
nity of  labor,  the  true  objects  of  an  education,  and  the  high 
ideals  of  life,  be  properly  taught,  and  education,  however  ex- 
tended, can  result  only  in  good.    We  can  not  educate  for  partic- 
ular spheres,  since  persons,  in  this  country,  persistently  refuse 
to  remain  in  the  spheres  in  which  they  were  born. 

6.  That  the  teachers  and  schools  of  to-day  are  inferior  to  tiie 
teachers  and  schools  of  25  or  30  years  ago,  is  a  criticism  that  is 
sometimes  made,  and  expresses  a  sentiment  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. There  is  always  great  difficulty  in  comparing  *'ye  olden 
time "  with  the  present,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  common 
standard  of  measurement. 

The  mind  of  the  boy  or  girl  with  its  limited  grasp  and  limited 
observation,  its  vivacity,  its  buoyancy,  and  its  imagination,  is 
the  ''yard-stick"  with  which  the  one  is  measured;  while  the 
mind  of  the  matured  man,  it  may  be  the  mind  of  the  old  man, 
with  its  years  of  experience,  with  its  critical  training,  with  its 
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almost  universal  disposition  to  magnify  the  old  and  disparage  the 
new,  is  the  '* one-foot  rule"  with  which  the  other  is  measured. 

A  wise  and  beneficent  Hearenly  Father  has  so  created  us  that 
as  events  recede  from  us  their  unpleasant  or  disagreeable  features 
grow  dim,  if  they  do  not  entirely  disappear,  and  we  remember 
only  the  pleasant  phases — ^such  cs  impressed  themselves  most 
strongly  upon  us.  It  is  due  to  this  ''bent  of  mind"  that  per- 
sons are  constandy  saying,  "People  are  not  as  honest  as  they 
formerly  were;"  ''The  religion  of  to-day  is  a  sad  commentary 
upon  the  religion  of  our  fathers;"  **We  have  no  statesmen  to- 
day that  will  compare  with  Patrick  Henry,  Clay,  Webster,"  etc. ; 
''The  world  seems  going  to  the  bad; "  "O,  that  the  unalloyed, 
uninterrupted  pleasures  of  my  childhood  days  might  return ! " 
These  are  all  proofs  that  distance  lends  enchantment. 

In  comparing  the  past  with  the  present,  the  tendency  is  to 
select  from  the  past,  those  few  strong  characters  who  impressed 
themselves  upon  their  times,  leaving  out  of  the  estimate  their 
hundreds  or  it  may  be  their  thousands  of  associates,  who  have 
disappeared  from  mind  and  from  history,  and  then  comparing 
these  few  *^  bright  particular  stars**  with  the  masses  of  the  present 
It  is  only  by  this  unfair  method  of  comparison,  that  the  religion, 
the  statesmanship,  the  honesty,  the  intelligence,  the  teachers, 
the  schools  of  the  past,  can  be  made  to  outrank  or  even  equal 
those  of  the  present. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  firmly  and  unreservedly  in  the 
advancement  of  the  world. 

That  the  average  intelligence  of  the  teachers  of  to-day  is  loo 
per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  teachers  of  25  years  ago,  is  be- 
yond dispute  among  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts.  Did 
time  permit,  I  should  like  to  compare  some  of  the  examinations 
of  the  past  with  those  of  the  present.  Public  sentiment  and  the 
demands  of  the  times,  have  made  the  schools  of  to-day  different 
from  those  of  the  past.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  teacher.  The 
steamboat,  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  newspaper,  the  daily 
new  inventions  and  discoveries,  have  made  a  new  world. 

The  flood  of  light  thrown  upon  civilization  by  these  instru- 
mentalities can  not  be  excluded  from  the  school-roomi 
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The  course  of  study  must  be  made  bro€Ut€r^  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  depth.  The  schools  of  to-day  are  what  the  times  have  made 
them.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  going  back  to  old  forms  and 
old  methods.  The  average  school  of  30  years  ago,  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  any  average  community  of  to-day.  There  can 
be  no  radical,  sudden  change,  no  revolution.  The  schools  are 
not  perfect,  no  one  claims  that  they  are— neither  is  the  church, 
the  government,  the  family,  nor  any  social  institution;  but  they 
are  doing  a  great  work,  next  to  the  family  the  greatest  work  of 
civilized  society. 

They  do  not  ask  exemption  from  criticism  ;  they  ought  to  be 
criticised.  Criticisms  are  an  indispensable  means  of  improve- 
ment. 

Sweeping  denunciations,  such  as  are  sometimes  made,  are 
alike  unjust  and  unwarranted,  and  serve  only  to  show  the  ignor- 
ance and  narrowness  of  the  author. 

Teachers  have  a  right  to  ask  that  persons  who  offer  criticisms 
take  pains  to  carefully  inform  themselves  as  to  the  facts,  and 
that  they  be  specific  and  not  general  in  their  charges. .  An  ar- 
gument based  upon  false  data,  invariably  leads  to  an  erroneous 
conclusion. 

It  is  always  unjust  to  condemn  a  system  because  of  the  failure 
or  blunders  of  an  individual. 

A  full,  fair,  unprejudiced  'discussion  of  the  school  question  in 
all  its  phases  can  do  the  schools  no  harm,  and  must,  in  the  end, 
result  in  good.  The  schools  belong  to  the  people,  not  to  the 
teachers,  except  as  they  are  part  of  the  people,  and  as  such  they 
are  subject  to  criticism  and  modifications  by  the  people.  Teach- 
ers should  heed  these  criticisms  and  profit  by  them. 


WHO  WAS  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  IRON  MASK? 


The  man  with  the  iron  mask  was  a  state  prisoner  of  France 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bastile 
September  18,  1698,  and  died  there  on  November  19,  1703,  md 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul  Cemetery,  under  the  name  of  MachiotL 
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Durmg  his  stay  in  the  prison  he  wore  a  black  velvet  mask,  which 
he  was  forbidden  to  remove  on  pain  of  instant  death.  Saint- 
Mars,  governor  of  the  bastile.  attended  him  at  meals  and  at 
toilet;  all  articles  of  clothing  worn  by  him  were  examined  or  de- 
stroyed by  Saint-Mars,  lest  by  some  mark  he  should  make  him- 
self known.  If  at  mass,  even,  he  attempted  to  speak  or  show 
himself,  the  invalides  guarding  him  had  orders  to  shoot  him 
dead.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  confinement,  he  was 
treated  with  all  the  kindness  that  could  possibly  be  shown  to  a 
prisoner. 

But  what  was  his  name  ?  This  is  not  definitely  known.  There 
are  many  theories,  but  two  of  which  are  credible,  and  one  of 
these  is  certainly  improbable.  We  will  give  the  probable  one, 
and  refer  the  reader  to  Vol.  IX.  of  Appleton's  Encyclopaedia 
for  the  other. 

The  prisoner  was  Ercole  Mattioli,  a  minister  of  Charles  III, 
Duke  of  Mantua.  Mattioli  entered  into  an  intrigue  with  Louis 
XIV,  by  which  for  money  he  was  to  use  his  influence  to  induce 
the  duke  to  give  up  the  fortress  of  Casale  to  Louis.  By  obtain- 
ing this  all  Lombardy  was  at  the  mercy  of  France. 

Louis  suspected  soon  that  Mattioli  was  playing  false ;  so  he 

lured  him  to  the  French  frontier  and  had  him  secretly  arrested 
and  imprisoned. 

As  he  was  a  minister  plenipotentiary  his  arrest  was  a  gross 
violation  of  international  law,  which  could  be  easier  and  more 
safely  denied  than  justified.  When  once  France  made  the  de- 
nial her  honor  was  at  stake  to  maintain  it.  So  the  prisoner  was 
not  only  strictly  guarded  and  closely  confined,  but  his  face  was 
covered  with  a  mask. 

This  mask,  from  its  appearance,  was  called  iron ;  but  it  was 
only  heavy  black  velvet,  fastened  with  steel  springs. 


Thb  Genius  op  Hard  Work. — It  is  not  genius  that  tells  on  the 
world,  but  downright  and  honest  hard  work.  Your  brains  may  fer- 
ment and  effervesce  like  a  yeast-pot»  but  unless  you  can  settle  down 
to  steady  toil  you  are  worth  no  more  to  the  community  than  a  soap- 
bubble,  which  bursts  so  soon  that  it  is  hardly  worth  one's  while  to 
stop  to  look  at  and  admire  it.  A  blacksmith  is  worth  a  dozen  geni- 
uses who  wear  long  hair  and  wonder  why  they  are  not  admired. 
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^FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


W.    H.    VENABLE. 


U- 


The  preparatory  school,  because  it  is  preparatory,  holds  a  po- 
sition of  peculiar  trust  among  educational  institutions.  No  one 
loses  the  impress  made  upon  him,  the  impulse  given  him,  by  the 
first  schooling  he  receives. 

What  is  the  main  purpose  of  education  ?    What  the  essential 
duty  of  the  teacher  ?    To  develop  mind,  brain  power,  mental 
and  moral  force.     This  development  is  effected  not  merely  by 
accumulating  knowledge,  as  one  puts  gold  in  bank,  but  also  by 
training  the  powers  of  thought  and  feeling,  by  arousing  the  fac- 
ulties to  original  action  and  conscious  achievement.     The  sub- 
jects taught  are  of  a  value  proportioned  to  their  good  effect  on 
the  mind.     Lessons,  like  food,  are  taken  for  their  nourishing 
quality.     They  must  enter  into  the  intellectual  circulation.    Not 
the  studies,  but  the  study  educates.    '  Tis  labor  lost  to  pack  facts 
into  the  brain  if  there  they  serve  no  other  use  than  when  in  books. 
Memory,  to  be  sure,  is  important,  but  not  so  important  as  recol- 
lection, comparison,  reason.    Your  pupil  is  fitted  for  college  when 
he  knows  how  to  answer  the  entrance  examination  questions,  and 
besides  this,  knows  how  to  think,  how  to  listen,  how  to  learn, 
how  to  cooperate  with  books  and  teachers,  and  how,  in  some 
degree  to  direct  his  own  course.    For,  as  Quintillian  says»  *'Why 
do  we  teach  pupils,  but  that  they  may  not  always  require  to  be 
taught  ?  "    Much  is  it  desired  that  some  plan  be  devised  by  which 
competitive  examinations  shall  test  the  powers  as  well  as  the 
possessions  of  mind.    None  know  better  than  college  professors 
how  important  it  is  that  the  freshmen  start  with  right  habits,  mo- 
tives, and  aspirations.     Some  educators  make  a  strange  distinc- 
tion between  fitting  for  college  and  fitting  for  life,  as  if  college 
were  not  life,  or  as  if  the  one  fitting  were  incompatible  with  the 
other.    Better  not  fit  for  college  at  all  if  that  fitting  unfits  for  life, 
present  or  prospective.     Do  the  most  for  your  pupil  to-day,  and 
he  will  have  the  best  possible  preparation  for  to-morrow.     Each 

'Delivered  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Chickering  Institate,  Cindo^ 
nati,  June  8,  1883. 
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day's  mental  growth  should  be  a  beautiful  conclusion  to  all  pre- 
ceding growths  and  a  hopeful  beginning  to  all  following. 

The  cramming  system,  fostered,  I  fear,  as  much  by  the  col- 
leges as  by  the  lower  schools,  is  opposed  to  every  axiom  of  ped- 
agogics, and  earnest  teachers  everywhere  protest  against  it.  In 
Strasburg,  a  method  prevails  of  compelling  geese  to  eat  in  order 
to  increase  enormously  the  size  of  their  liver,  for  use  as  pates  de 
foUsgras—fat  liver  pies.  The  unhappy  goose  is  shut  up  in  a  box 
barely  large  enough  to  hold  him,  and  is  crammed  with  food  sev- 
eral times  a  day;  his  bill  is  forced  open  and  the  pabulum  is  poked 
down  his  throat  with  the  finger.  Alas  for  the  poor  goose,  or  gos- 
ling, who  is  crammed  with  indigestible  knowledge,  be  it  science, 
mathematics,  or  classics ;  whose  memory  grows  prodigious  at  the 
expense  of  health,  reason,  wit,  fancy,  feeling,  taste,  manners, 
and  conscience.  I  do  not  fancy  the  goose-liver  method  of  edu- 
cation, either  in  the  primary  school  or  in  the  university. 

This  process  of  cramming  is  part  of  the  complicated  operation 
known  as  machine  education,  so  much  but  not  enough  criticised 
and  condemned.  The  terrible  ''machine,"  though  found  in  the 
most  mischievous  perfection  in  large  public  schools,  whence  it 
is  difficult  to  remove  it,  is  set  up  also  in  many  private  schools, 
where  there  is  no  excuse  for  tolerating  it.  Teachers  are  not  so 
much  to  blame  for  the  existence  of  the  ''machine"  as  are  the 
people,  too  many  of  whom,  though  theoretically  opposed  to  it, 
practically  regard  it  as  a  useful  and  necessary  part  of  school  ap . 
paratus,  and,  unless  they  see  the  usual  forms,  papers,  reports, 
per  cents,  text  books,  and  external  routine  in  general,  are  apt  to 
take  alarm  and  suspect  something  visionary.  Too  often  the 
firiends  of  better  education  are  like  the  temperance  man  in 
Maine,  who  was  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  law  but  opposed  to 
its  enforcement.  Reforms  go  forward  but  slowly  when  not  en- 
couraged by  public  sentiment.  Nevertheless,  as  a  German  philos- 
opher says :  "To  elevate  above  the  spirit  of  the  age,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  end  of  education."  We  must  pursue  in  patience 
the  path  of  our  feet. 

Education  should  proceed  with  free  steps  along  a  broad  way. 
Learners,  properly  instructed,  take  an  active,  happy  interest  in 
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their  work.     The  only  thoroughness  possible  proceeds  from 
willing  effort.     The  boy  who  does  not  care  for  his  own  progress 
does  not  advance.     You  can  not  teach  a  pupil  what  he  wiU  nM 
learn.     A  humble  mood  is  the  first  requisite  of  the  student 
Only  the  docile  have  discovered  the  secret  of  power.    Obedi- 
ence is  victory.     The  demands  of  a  good  school  are  rigorous 
and  exacting.     True  are  the  words  of  Joubert:     "Educadon 
should  be  tender  and  severe,  and  not  cold  and  soft."    Yooth 
needs  guidance ;  no  greater  evil  can  befall  a  boy  than  to  be  left 
to  do  as  he  pleases.    The  duties  that  a  preparatory  school  pre- 
scribes are  imperative,   and  should  be  done  with  scrupalous 
integrity.     Let  no  one  hope  to  reap  the  sheaf  of  scholarship 
except  with  the  sickle  of  toil. 

One  of  the  functions  of  a  preparatory  school  is  to  discover 
and  respect  the  individuality  of  pupils.  We  can  not  fashion  all 
characters  in  the  same  way,  and  if  we  could,  we  should  not 
We  defy  nature  when  we  force  John  to  be  James,  or  either  of 
them  to  imitate  ourself.  You  must  be  you ;  he,  he ;  I,  I.  Nature 
fixes  that ;  education  tnust  accept  nature's  condition.  Yet  chil- 
dren can  not  know  themselves  or  their  own  bent;  teachers  must 
discover  the  natural  tendency,  and  act  from  a  knowledge  of  it 
Diversity  in  disposition  does  not  necessarily  call  for  great  differ- 
ence in  treatment.  A  beginner  in  learning  can  not  be  a  correct 
judge  of  what  he  ought  to  study  or  not  to  study.  The  yoong 
are  almost  certain  to  mistake  their  ''wishes  for  capacities." 

Finally,  the  preparatory  school  must  take  time  and  pains  to 
cultivate  goodness,  courtesy,  and  delicacy  in  pupils.  Every 
class  should  be  a  class  in  conduct,  thoi^h  no  precepts  need  be 
announced.  Every  relation  of  teacher  and  learner  should  induce 
in  both,  gentle  and  gracious  behavior,  self-respect,  dignity,  and 
sense  of  honor.  The  greatest  value  of  any  education  is  its  moral 
value.  The  schools  are  the  foremost  promoters  of  civilization. 
They  should  illustrate  the  best  habits  of  the  best  society. 

In  a  word,  the  ideal  duty  of  the  educator  is  to  make  the  best 
of  his  pupils  by  preventing  all  perversions,  and  assisting  all  nor- 
mal faculties  to  attain  their  true  functions.  Beautiful  and  inur- 
ing is  that  sentence  of  a  wise  French  thinker :     "  Man  might  be 
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so  educated  that  all  his  prepossessions  would  be  truths,  and  all 
his  feelings  virtues."  Sacred  is  the  task  of  the  teacher;  let  us 
approach  it  with  reverence,  and  discharge  it  with  religious 
fidelity. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[Iliu  Department  b  conducted  by  Lbwis  H.  Jonbs,  Prin.  Indianapolis  Training  School.] 


-:«• 


PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 


w: 


SUBTRACTION. 

y  y  yHEN  a  figure  in  any  place  in  the  subtrahend  represents 
a  less  nuraber  of  units  of  the  corresponding  order  than 
does  the  figure  in  the  same  place  in  the  minuend,  the  one 
difficult  point  of  subtraction  occurs,  and  the  great  advantage  of 
having  pupils  understand  thoroughly  the  decimal  scale  with  the 
relative  values  of  the  units  of  the  different  orders,  is  seen  most 
conspicuously.    Let  the  problem  be  somewhat  as  follows :    From 

42 1  take  245.  Place  the  problem,  as  in  the  margin,  on  a 
421  blackboard  that  can  be  placed  flat  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
245  the  class, — placing  the  minuend  far  enough  away  from  the 
— -    subtrahend  to  allow  of  the  mode  of  illustration  hereinafter 

explained.  Suppose  the  blackboard  in  question  to  be 
placed  between  the  teacher  and  pupils  in  such  way  that  the 
figures  are  right  side  up  for  the  pupils,  with  subtrahend  nearest 
them.  Now  place  one  stick  (cigar-lighter,  tooth-pick,  or  what- 
ever may  be  used  for  illustration)  just  above  the  figure  one  in  the 
unit's  place  m  the  minuend,  (i.  e.,  beyond^  from  the  pupils,  next 
the  teacher),  or  still  better,  if  the  figures  are  made  larger,  so  that 
the  sticks  will  not  obscure  their  view,  place  the  one  stick  directly 
upon  the  figure  one  in  the  minuend.  In  like  manner  place  two 
bundles,  of  ten  sticks  each,  upon  the  figure  two  of  the  minuend, 
and  four  bundles  of  one  hundred  each,  every  hundred  being 
com}K)sed  of  ten  bundles  of  ten  each,  with  a  separate  rubber 
binding  them  into  one  hundred. 
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Now  study  the  problem  with  the  children  in  the  light  of  the 
true  nature  of  a  subtraction  problem.     By  examining  the  figme 
in  units'  place  in  the  subtrahend  it  will  be  seen  that  one  require- 
ment of  the  problem  is  to  remove  five  of  the  sticks  of  the  minu- 
end.   Looking  now  to  the  minuend  it  will  be  seen  that  only  one 
stick  is  represented  in  units'  place,  and  really  only  one  stick  is 
left  alone  in  the  minuend ;  but  many  more  are  bound  up  in  the 
bundles  of  tens  at  the  left.     Take  one  of  these  bundles,  remove 
the  rubber,  and  place  them  loosely  with  the  one  stick.    Write  in 
small  figures  the  result,  eleven,  above  the  large  figure  one.    Now 
remove  the  five  of  these  sticks  indicated  by  the  figure  five  of  the 
subtrahend,  and  have  pupils  count  the  remainder,  and  write  the 
figure  six  in  its  proper  place.    Now  place  the  five  sticks  removed, 
upon  the  figure  five  in  the  subtrahend,  and  the  six  sticks  upon 
the  figure  six  in  the  remainder.    This  will  show  the  real  relation 
of  the  minuend,  subtrahend,  and  remainder  in  a  subtractk>n 
problem,  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  subtrahend  and  remainder 
are  always  parts  of  the  minuend,  and  also  why  the  remainder 
and  subtrahend,  when  added,  exactly  equal  the  minuend,— an 
important  suggestion  in  the  verification  of  answers. 

Now  examine  the  figure  two  in  the  minuend,  and  find  that 
two  tens  are  indicated,  but  on  examining  the  sticks  only  one 
bundle  can  be  found.  The  other  bundle  was  used  in  units'  place. 
Write  small  figure  one  above  the  figure  two  in  tens'  place.  Study 
the  requirement  as  indicated  by  the  figure  in  tens'  place  in  the 
subtrahend.  Four  tens  are  to  be  removed.  Take  one  of  the 
hundreds,  remove  the  outside  rubber,  and  spread  the  ten  bundles 
with  the  one  there  before.  Place  eleven  in  small  figures  above 
the  small  figure  one  which  was  placed  above  the  original  figure 
two  of  that  place.  Remove  the  four  bundles  required  by  the 
subtrahend,  and  place  the  sticks  as  indicated  for  units. 

Examine  the  hundreds  of  the  minuend.  Four  hundreds  ue 
represented  in  hundreds'  place.  Only  three  can  be  found.  The 
other  was  used  as  tens.  Place  a  small  figure  three  above  the 
original  figure  four  of  the  hundreds'  place ;  remove  the  two  hun- 
dreds required  by  the  subtrahend,  and  place  the  bundles  of  hun- 
dreds in  their  appropriate  places  in  subtrahend  and  remainder. 
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s  Y 1 1  The  whole  arrangement  (except  that  of  the  sticks,  which 
4  2  I  ^2iQ  Qot  be  so  well  shown  on  paper)  as  finally  completed 

1  would  be  indicated,  as  in  the  margin.     Leave  oflf  the 

176  sticks  soon,  only  representing  the  changes;  then  omit 
to  represent  the  changes,  but  only  talk  of  them ;  then  subtract, 
only  giving  results.    Leave  the  rapid  drill  for  the  third  epoch. 

Finally,  test  pupils  on  such  problems  as  follows:  ''}ohnnie 
has  six  apples,  and  Jimmie  four  pears ;  how  many  more  apples 
has  Johnnie  than  Jimmie  has  pears  ?  "  Which  is  the  real  subtra- 
hend, the  four  pears  of  Jimmie,  or  four  of  Johnnie's  six  apples  ? 
Show  the  real  use  of  the  "four  pears"  of  the  problem;  viz.,  to 
show  how  many  of  the  apples  to  remove. 

Again,  "A  farmer  has  thirty-five  sheep  in  one  field  and 
twenty-five  in  another  field ;  how  many  more  sheep  has  he  in 
the  first  field  than  in  the  other  ?  "  Which  is  the  real  subtrahend, 
the  twenty-five  sheep  in  the  second  field,  oi*  twenty-five  of  those 
in  the  first  field  ? 


1/  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

In  the  est^ablishing  of  the  elementary  relations  between  teacher 
and  pupil  which  constitute  the  great  fact  of  organization  in  school, 
viz.,  common  purposes  J  common  aspirations^  common  efforts^  and  com- 
mon syjnpathies — there  are  certain  well-marked  phases  or  steps, 
each  of  which  admits  of  definite  study  and  successful  practice. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  of  them : 

tf.  The  pupil  must  form  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  teacher 
as  a  person.  The  growth  of  this  feeling  of  respect  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  that  whatever  purposes  are  explained  by  the 
teacher  be  at  once  accepted,  and  thus  \iZQxya\^  common  to  teacher 
and  pupils — for  it  is  noticeable  that  with  young  children  all  wor- 
thy purposes  in  education  must  originate  with  the  teacher  and  be 
accepted  by  the  pupil.  Further,  common  aspirations  can  only 
spring  up  when  common  purposes  have  been  fully  accepted ; 
common  efforts  commence  only  when  common  purposes  have 
excited  intense  common  aspirations;  and  certainly,  common 
sympathies  arise  only  in  the  presence  of  thorough  respect 
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This  statement  of  the  case  from  the  side  of  the  pupil  enables 
us  to  restate  it  with  great  effect  from  the  side  of  the  teacher.  If 
the  pupil  is  to  have  a  respect  for  the  teacher,  the  latter  must 
possess  and  exhibit  in  the  treatment  of  pupils  positive  ^orth  of  dm- 
acter.  Children  are  instinctive  readers  of  character.  They  never 
fail  to  respect  the  presence  of  candor,  truthfulness,  delicacy,  and 
real  politeness.  The  teacher  who  treats  his  pupil  as  a  homaa 
being,  who  will  sometime  (when  he  is  developed)  be  his  eqnil 
in  every  way,  naturally  receives  in  return  that  deference  which 
is  the  first  stage  of  growth  of  the  feeling  df  respect.  The  constant 
exhibition  of  real  worth  of  character  completes  the  growth. 

b.  The  pupil  must  have  developed  in  him  a  respect  for  the 
teacher's  scholarship.  Children  are  excusable  for  being  ignorant 
of  many  things  which  it  would  be  positively  disgraceful  for  older 
persons  not  to  know.  But  the  teacher,  by  the  very  idea  of  hs 
vocation,  is  expected  to  be  scholarly,  and  children  easily  detect 
the  absence  of  learning  in  the  teacher,  and  thoroughly  despise 
him  for  the  false  professions  he  has  made  by  the  terms  of  his 
contract.  On  the  other  hand,  liberal  intelligence  and  profound 
scholarship  make  impressions  for  good  on  children  who  are  too 
young  to  demand  them  in  direct  instruction. 

c.  The  pupil  must  come  to  respect  the  professional  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teacher.  Respect  is  very  quickly  developed  in  a 
child  toward  one  who  proves  himself  well  qualified  for  his  busi- 
ness. The  teacher  has  by  the  acceptance  of  position  in  die 
schoolroom  professed  a  certain  definite  knowledge  of  how  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  school.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
this  necessary  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  quicklj 
detected  by  the  pupil,  and  a  feeling  of  respect  or  of  disrespect  is 
immediately  generated.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  never  moit 
critical  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  organization  of  a  school  by 
a  teacher  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  pupils.  The  teacher's  ac- 
quaintance with  school  affairs,  and  his  consequent  self-possession 
in  the  new  position  will  be  shown  by  his  every  move ;  or  his 
manifest  lack  of  the  necessary  knowledge  and  training  will  bring 
him  into  rapidly  growing  disrepute. 

Even  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  seating  of  pupils  on  the  fiist 
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day  of  school,  or  on  the  immediately  subsequent  days,  if  the 
teacher  allow  mischievous  friends  to  sit  near  each  other  they  will 
soon  commence  to  doubt  the  professional  ability  of  the  teacher 
who  will  allow  such  conditions  for  trouble  to  continue ;  while 
other  pupils,  looking  on  will  ihink  that  the  teacher  is  slow,  or 
wanting  in  the  capacity  to  read  character  quickly.  In  a  short 
time  a  disrespect  for  the  teacher  is  engendered  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  eradicate. 

Again,  if  the  teacher  be  slow  in  assigning  work  to  her  class, 
or  assign  inappropriate  work,  pupils  perceive  a  lack  of  profes- 
sional familiarity  with  what  is  to  be  expected  in  school  work,  and 
at  once  mentally  decide  that  the  teacher  is  illy  qualified. 

All  this  psychical  relation  of  pupil  toward  teacher  is  changed 
to  thorough  respect  when  the  latter  assigns  at  once  appropriate 
work  for  all,  seats  each  one  appropriately,  decides  school  ques- 
tions promptly,  and  shoyirs  familiarity  with  each  detail  as  it  arises. 
Let  this  direction  of  events  be  supplemented  by  skillful  and  in- 
teresting teaching,  and  the  whole  question  of  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  pupil  toward  the  teacher  is  successfully  solved.  The  con- 
dition for  such  success  in  organizing  a  school  is  thorough  profes- 
sional study  of  school  work. 

d.  The  pupil  must  believe  the  teacher  thoroughly  honest. 
'The  teacher  who  has  a  dishonest  element  in  her  character  will 
certainly  have  such  defect  laid  bare  by  the  quick  observation 
and  the  ready  inference  of  the  children. 

e.  The  pupil  must  believe  in  the  impartiality  of  the  teacher's 
admmistration.  Impartiality  does  not  imply  that  each  child 
should  be  treated  precisely  as  the  others  are  treated,  but  that 
each  child  should  be  treated  appropriately. 

/.  The  pupil  must  be  made  to  feel  a  scliool  patriotism.  This 
may  be  developed  in  many  ways.  Honest  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  class  as  a  whole,  references  to  the  good  name  of  the 
school  as  a  whole,  the  adoption  of  a  few  exercises,  as  of  singing, 
marching,  gymnastic  exercises,  reading  occasionally  in  concert, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  so  many  simple  means  of  creating  the  esprit de  corps 
so  necessary  to  the  completion  of  organization  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school.    It  is  on  this  principle  that  some  schools  And 
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it  profitable  to  have  uniforms  for  pupils,  to  have  military  drills, 
introducing  something  of  the  ''pomp  and  circumstance  of  glori- 
ous war"  into  their  otherwise  sober  routine.  United  States  dis- 
trict telegraph  messenger  boys  feel  a  greater  self-respect,  and  t 
larger  sense  of  their  responsibilities  when  wearing  the  uniform 
and  the  distinguishing  badge  of  their  company. 

Napoleon  found  the  drivers  of  his  wagon  trains  a  dissdote 
band,  causing  confusion  to  his  army  in  every  difficult  movement 
By  the  introduction  of  the  uniform,  daily  drill  and  review,  and 
honorable  mention  in  public  reports,  they  were  soon  transfomied 
into  an  orderly,  trustworthy,  and  effective  branch  of  the  anny 
service. 

APPROPRIATE  USE  OF  WORDS. 


The  writer  of  an  article  in  this  department  of  the  August 
Journal,  speaks  of  the  terms  units,  tens,* thousands,  etc.,  asn9^ 
less  lumber,  giving  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  believing  them 
useless  the  fact  that  after  a  brief  use  in  the  first  part  of  written 
Arithmetic  they  disappear  forever.  There  is  in  this  statement 
and  its  reason,  a  possible  mistake  as  to  the  real  use  of  terms,— 
in  fact  of  the  relation  of  language  to  thought. 

Let  us  examine  the  matter  a  little.     The  intelligent  use  of 
words  in  original  discourse  implies  the  combination  with  new 
sentences  of  ideas  that  have  been  acquired  in  a  variety  of  ways 
and  at  different  times.     In  order  that  the  combination  of  ideas 
be  correct  and  valuable,  the  ideas  themselves  must  be  accurate 
and  finished  before  they  enter  into  the  combination.    These 
terms  referred  to  express  some  of  the  most  definite  ideas  wiA 
which  it  is  possible  to  make  a  child  acquainted.     Here  then  is 
a  conspicuous  example  of  the  exact  application  of  a  word  to  a 
definite  idea, — to  a  real,  finished  concept;  and  the  mathematical 
are  almost  the  only  concepts  which  the  child yffffVA^x  in  his  eailf 
years.     Such  careful,  honest  application  of  words  must  do  macfa 
to  cultivate  clearness  and  accuracy  in  the  child's  use  of  language, 
and  indeed  cultivates  to  a  considerable  degree  the  almost  lost 
art  of  having  a  definite  thing  to  say,  and  of  saying  precisely  that 
thing. 
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Again,  profitable  teaching  of  primary  number,  as  well  as  of 
other  subjects,  requires  appropriate  conversation  between  pupils 
and  teacher,  by  means  of  which  the  teacher  can  stimulate  thought 
and  test  results.  This  work,  whether  in  the  questioning  of  the 
teacher  or  in  the  assigning  by  her  of  exercises  by  which  the  pu- 
pil gains  facility  or  shows  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  implies 
the  definite  use  of  terms  in  order  that  there  shall  be  no  obstruc- 
tioD  to  a  free  interchange  of  thought  and  sympathy  between  the 
teacher  and  her  pupils. 

Neither  is  the  fact  that  these  terms  disappear  after  a  few  weeks 
of  appropriate  use  any  argument  against  their  use  while  they  are 
of  service.  The  immediate  use  of  an  appropriate  word  as  the 
sign  of  an  idea  is  often  with  a  child  the  only  means  of  retaining 
the  idea  itself;  and  instead  of  entailing  additional  labor  upon 
him  it  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  way  in  which  his  mind  natur- 
ally wishes  to  work,  and  is  therefore  a  relief. 

The  ideas  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  and 
which  are  named  by  the  terms  there  mentioned,  are  themselves 
the  elements  of  still  more  complicated  concepts,  which  the  pupil 
makes,  with  more  or  less  definiteness  as  he  proceeds  with  his 
arithmetical  studies.  As  these  elements  are  worked  over  into 
others,  the  name  of  each  element  is  seldom  necessary,  that  of 
the  new  concept  being  the  one  now  needed,  and  so  on  through- 
out his  mathematical  course.  The  terms  should  disappear  for- 
ever, as  rapidly  as  the  higher  concepts  take  the  place  of  the 
lower.  This  is  more  conspicuously  the  case  in  mathematical 
studies  than  in  any  others. 


Illiteracy  in  the  South. — The  illiteracy  of  the  colored  race 
at  the  South  is  at  least  attracting  attention.  In  Mississippi  it  is 
45  per  cent.,  in  Maryland  59  per  cent.,  and  so  on  up  to  Georgia, 
where  it  is  80  per  cent  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
South  Carolina  contain  the  most  illiteracy.  Whatever  the  gen- 
eral government  may  do  for  the  white  people  of  the  South,  it 
should  be  liberal  with  the  blacks ;  it  should  sustain  schools  for 
the  black  children. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

TUs  Department  is  conducted  by  Geo.  P.  Bbown,  Preadent  State  NotomI  Sched. 


-:o:. 


\                                   QUESTIONING, 
t^  

IN  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  an  example  of  the  Socntic 
method  of  questioning  was  given.  The  evident  purpose  of 
Socrates  in  that  instance  was  not  to  instruct,  but  to  prepare 
the  mind  of  his  pupil  for  instruction,  by  making  him  painibny 
conscious  of  his  ignorance.  By  his  method  he  dropped  a  soond- 
ing  line  into  the  knowledge  of  his  interlocutor  and  demonstrated 
to  him  its  shallowness. 

Among  the  purposes  the  teacher  may  have  in  view  in  ques- 
tioning, are  the  following,  viz.  : 

1.  His  design  may  be  to  lest  the  pupil's  knowledge.  His 
purpose  in  this  may  be  two-fold  : 

a.  He  may  wish  to  show  the  pupil  how  much  knowledge  be 
has,  and  thus  encourage  him  by  an  inventory  of  his  actual  pos- 
sessions. This  is  helpful  in  certain  states  of  humiliation  and 
discouragement. 

b.  He  may  wish  to  lay  bare  his  ignorance,  and  thus  reduce 
him  from  a  state  of  pride  and  self-conceit,  arising  from  a  false 
estimate  of  his  knowledge,  to  that  degree  of  humiliation  which 
shall  be  favorable  to  the  rceiving  of  instruction  that  he  needs. 

2.  Another  design  may  be  to  train  the  mind  in  processes  oC 
thinking.  This  requires  that  all  questions  should  follow  the  order 
of  logical  sequence,  so  that  the  necessary  or  scientific  relations 
of  the  ideas  shall  be  observed.  A  questioning  for  facts  that  hold 
no  discernable  relation  to  each  other  may  exercise  the  memory 
or  recollection,  but  gives  no  exercise  of  the  thought  power. 

3.  Another  design  of  the  questioner  may  be  to  instruct.  To 
realize  this  purpose  he  must  follow  the  order  of  dependence  of 
the  ideas,  and  must  question  for  those  ideas  already  in  the  mind 
of  the  learner  that  bear  the  closest  relation  to  the  unknown  idea 
which  it  is  the  aim  to  lead  the  pupil  to  acquire.  It  is  natural 
for  the  mind  to  leap  from  a  known  to  a  kindred  unknown  idea, 
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and  it  will  do  this  the  more  readily  when  it  is  familiar  with  a 
great  number  of  related  ideas  of  the  group  of  which  the  idea 
sought  is  one.  To  illustrate : — ^The  mind  must  be  familiar  with 
a  large  number  of  ideas  of  the  group  called  ''arithmetical  ideas " 
in  order  that  it  shall  pass  on  to  a  new  one  by  the  mere  sugges- 
tion of  an  idea  already  in  the  mind.  But  the  more  of  those  ideas 
it  possesses,  and  the  more  it  has  been  exercised  in  the  study  of 
their  logical  dependence,  one  upon  the  other,  the  more  readily 
will  it  discover  a  new  idea  of  this  group.  The  skillful  teacher 
by  questioning  for  the  ideas  already  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  will 
80  marshall  them  that  they  will  suggest  the  new  idea  which  the 
pupil  needs  to  know,  without  its  being  told  to  him.  Such  ques- 
tions may  be  called  instructive  because  the  purpose  of  them  is  to 
lead  the  pupil  to  acquire  new  information.  But  they  are  at  the 
same  time  disciplinary. 

There  is  a  great  abuse  of  the  method  of  instruction  by  quesr 
tioning  which  has  probably  arisen  from  disregard  of  the  caution 
suggested  above.  These  ''development  questions"  are  relied 
upon  for  instruction  in  every  stage  of  the  pupil's  advancement 
An  effort  is  made  to  lead  him  to  discover  every  new  idea  in  this 
way.  The  teacher  becomes  a  bond-slave  to  what  has  been 
falsely  styled  a  " Pestalozzian  principle";  viz,  ** Never  tell  the 
child  what  he  can  be  led  to  discover  for  himself." 

In  bondage  to  this  supposed  principle  the  conscientious  teacher 
consumes  hours,  days,  yes,  probably  months  of  time  in  tedious, 
toilsome  questioning  to  no  purpose.  The  pupil  has  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  facts  belonging  to  the  group  which  he  is  study- 
ing, nor  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  their  relations,  to  enable  him 
to  discover  the  new  fact  which  he  needs  to  know.  So,  instead 
of  thinking  of  the  ideas  by  which  the  teacher  is  trying  to  lead 
him  up  to  the  new  knowledge,  he  is  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
teacher  is  thinking  about,  and  is  engaged  in  guessing  what  he  is 
wanted  to  say  from  the  form  of  question  or  the  intonation  of  the 
voice  of  the  teacher.  When,  finally,  he  has  guessed  it,  or  more 
often,  has  been  told  it  in  a  round-about  way,  the  teacher  con- 
gratulates himself  on  his  success,  and  rushes  on  to  make  another 
attack  with  renewed  zeal. 

2 
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Instructive  questioning  is  good  so  long  as  the  teacher  is  mister 
of  it ;  but  when  he  allows  that  or  any  other  method  to  master  m 
it  becomes  an  evil.  The  fact  that  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind 
is  that  the  pupil  must  possess  a  certain  basis  of  ideas  bekmipii^ 
to  the  subject  taught  before  he  can  be  led  readily  by  quesdoos 
to  discover  new  ideas,  and  that  much  of  this  basal  knowledge 
must  be  given  by  telling  it  to  him. 

The  characteristics  of  a  good  question  will  be  the  subject  d  t 
future  paper.  g.  p.  b. 


LEARNING  AND  REMEMBERING. 


In  the  August  number  mention  was  made  of  the  fimdameDtal 
processes  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  We  wi 
now  consider  some  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  the  exodst 
of  this  power. 

However  widely  writers  upon  mental  science  maydifein 
regard  to  the  natture  of  mind,  all  agree  that  the  energy  and  effect- 
iveness of  all  our  mental  processes  are  largely  dependent  upoA 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  brain.     The  brain  is  the 
physical  organ  of  the  mind.    Scientists  teach  that  every  thougbt, 
feeling,  or  act  of  will  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  expenditure  of 
nervous  energy,  and  a  consequent  destruction  of  a  certain  amoimt 
of  brain  tissue.    As  muscular  action  is  performed  at  the  expense 
of  muscular  tissue,  so  mental  action  is  performed  at  the  expene 
of  brain  tissue.    The  rapid  destruction  of  brain  substance  nay 
be  inferred  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  to 
the  brain  to  supply  material  to  repair  it     This  organ,  whick 
weighs  an  average  of  49^  ounces  in  men  and  44  ounces  in  wo- 
men,— or  about  one-fiftieth  as  much  as  the  entire  body, — recdns 
one-fifth  of  the  blood  of  the  entire  body.    This  fact  indicates  the 
dependence  of  healthy  and  vigorous  brain  activity  upon  die 
quantity  and  nutritive  quality  of  the  blood  supplied  to  the  bnia. 
It  is  only  when  the  entire  body  is  in  vigorous  health  that  thoe 
can  be  the  most  effective  action  of  the  mind.     The  brain  sjm- 
pathiies  with  every  other  organ  and  is  strong  or  weak  as  thej 
are.     This  is  true  when  brain  action  is  normal.     There  is  tf 
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abnormal  condition  often  experienced  in  certain  states  of  disease 
in  which  there  is  an  unnatural  activity  of  brain  even  when  there 
is  great  weakness  of  the  other  organs.  Also  by  an  undue  exer- 
cise of  the  brain,  which  is  long  continued,  it  comes  to  appropri- 
ate more  than  its  share  of  the  blood,  and  the  other  organs  are 
thereby  weakened  to  give  strength  to  the  brain.  But  these  even- 
tually react  upon  the  brain  and  a  diminution  of  its  power  results. 
It  is  therefore,  only  when  the  body  is  in  perfect  health  that  there 
can  be  the  most  healthful  and  vigorous  action  of  the  mind.  The 
old  maxim,  ''A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,''  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  truth  of  this.  The  size  and  quality  of  the  brain  are 
not  the  same  in  all  individuals.  Mental  power  is  dependent 
upon  the  size  and  quality  of  the  organ  which  it  employs  to  man- 
ifest itself,  as  well  as  upon  the  condition  of  the  brain  in  respect 
to  nutriment  and  vigor. 

These  are  facts  of  infinite  importance  in  the  education  of  the 
child.  The  peculiar  structure  of  each  brain  gives  mental  ten- 
dencies and  aptitudes  which  will  determine  the  character  of  the 
person,  except  as  they  are  overcome  by  education.  Some  of 
these  are  to  be  stimulated  and  cultivated  by  the  educator,  others 
are  to  be  repressed. 

The  healthful  or  diseased  condition  of  the  body  will  determine 
the  amount  of  energy  which  the  mind  can  put  forth  and  the 
length  of  time  it  can  sustain  it  The  brain  must  be  fresh  if  the 
mind  shall  act  vigorously.  A  tired  brain  will  serve  only  for 
feeble  thinking. 

What  gives  rest  to  the  brain  ?  The  only  perfect  rest  is  un- 
troubled sleep.  There  are,  however,  changes  of  exercise  that 
afibrd  partial  rest  Mr.  Bain  says  that  memorizing  is  an  exer- 
cise which  makes  the  greatest  demands  upon  the  nervous  ener- 
gies; that  the  use  of  ideas  in  the  making  of  new  combinations, — 
in  new  constructions,— demands  a  less  degree  of  brain-vigor, 
and  that  writing,  drawing,  and  searching  reference  books  for 
information,  and  noting  what  is  found,  make  the  least  demands 
upon  the  nervous  power. 

This  suggests  that  there  are  periods  of  the  day  that  can  be 
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most  economically  employed  for  memorizing  and  other  severe 
intellectual  labor,  and  others  for  performing  the  lighter  and  easier 
work.     The  three  periods  of  greatest  mental  vigor  are,  (i)  in 
the  morning  for  three  or  four  hours  after  breakfast;  (2)  for  two 
or  three  hours  following  a  period  of  rest  after  dinner;  SDd(3) 
one  or  two  hours  following  a  period  of  rest  after  supper.   The 
adult  mind  will  use  time  most  economically  if  it  shall  employ  its 
periods  of  greatest  vigor  in  making  new  acquisitions,  reserviog 
its  constructive  work  for  periods  of  less  mental  energy,  and  set- 
ting apart  all  merely  mechanical  and  routine  labor  for  those 
portions  of  the  day  when  the  mind  is  least  vigorous.    Widi  the 
child,  memorizing  is  easier  than  construction,  since  the  construc- 
tive powers  have  not  yet  reached  their  full  development 

Partial  rest  is  experienced  by  changing  from  one  subject  of 
study  to  another,  provided  the  point  of  fatigue  has  not  been 
reached.     After  this  point  has  been  passed  all  labor  is  injurious. 

G.  p.  B. 


/  PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING. 


A  SCIENCE  of  teaching  must  consist  of  a  body  of  ideas  grouped 
in  logical  relations  under  the  guidance  of  larger  and  more  ooffi 
prehensive  truths  which  are  called  principles  or  definitions.  The 
definition  of  any  science  is  the  statement  of  a  truth  so  large  and 
comprehensive  that  all  of  the  ideas  of  the  science  lie  enfolded 
within  it    Every  science  is  implicit  in  its  definition,  and  is  made 
explicit  by  an  orderly  and  clear  expression  of  the  ideas  thereia 
involved.     It  is  our  present  purpose  to  state  some  of  the  ideas 
which  seem  large  and  comprehensive  enough  to  be  called  prin- 
ciples of  teaching.     A  discovery  and  statement  of  all  the  prind- 
pies  of  teaching  must  precede  any  satisfactory  formulation  of  Ae 
science.     Whether  enough  facts  have  been  discovered  to  make 
it  possible  to  state  all  of  the  principles  of  this  science  may  be 
doubted,  but  some  of  them  can  be  formulated. 

The  following  propositions  seem  to  express  truths  suffideadf 
comprehensive  and  fundamental  to  entitle  them  to  be  named,-* 
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PRINCIPLES   OF  TEACHING. 

1.  Mind  is  self-conscious  energy,  being  both  self-active  and 
self-directive. 

a.  It  is  distinguished  from  matter  in  that  matter  is  thought 
to  be  inert. 

d.  It  may  be  that  ultimate  analysis  will  show  that  what  is 
called  matter  is  but  a  form  of  energy,  and  is  therefore  in  its  es- 
sence of  the  nature  of  mind. 

2.  Mind  is  an  organism  of  powers  which  are  developed  by 
the  process  of  growth. 

a.  Every  organism  is  a  unity  of  powers  cooperating  for  the 
attainment  of  a  common  purpose  by  growth  through  the  acqui- 
sition  and  assimilation  of  nutriment. 

b.  The  marks  of  an  organism  are,  therefore,  its  indivisible 
(i)  unityf  which  makes  it  an  individual,  composed  of  (2)  organs 
ox  powers  J  which  (3)  co-operate  to  accomplish  a  (4)  purpose  through 
(5}  growth  resulting  from  the  (6)  assimilation  of  nutriment.  Ev- 
ery organism  manifests  that  peculiar  form  of  energy  which  we 
caXLH/e. 

3.  The  process  by  which  the  mind  grows  is  by  exercise  in  the 
acquisition  and  assimilation  of  proper  nutriment. 

4.  It  is  a  law  of  mind  that  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
it  (i)  apprehends  objects  of  knowledge  as  wholes,  making 
an  unconscious  synthesis  of  the  parts  and  elements  of  which  each 
whole  is  composed ;  this  knowledge  is  vague  and  indistinct  until 
(2)  by  a  process  of  analysis  it  is  made  distinct  and  clear;  (3)  fol- 
lowing this  is  the  comparison  of  this  knowledge  with  other  knowl- 
edges, which  results  in  a  larger  synthesis  of  things  by  discerning 
the  unity  which  binds  all  together. 

5.  It  is  a  law  of  mind  that,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
it  proceeds  from  what  is  known  to  a  nearly  related  unknown. 

6.  The  mind  acquires  that  knowledge  most  readily  in  which 
it  has  a  present  and  lively  interest. 

7.  It  is  a  law  of  mind  that  it  tends  to  act  again  more  readily 
in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  it  has  acted  before.  This  ten- 
dency affords  an  explanation  of  the  existence  of  both  memory 
and  habit. 
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8.  It  is  a  law  of  mental  growth  that  it  is  through  the  aquia- 
tioR  of  the  concrete  and  particular  that  the  mind  advances  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  abstract  and  general. 

9.  It  is  a  law  of  heredity  that  tendencies,  aptitudes  and  pr^ 
dispositions  are  transmitted  from  parent  to  child. 

10.  Each  mind  can  put  forth  £t  any  one  time  but  a  limited 
amount  of  energy ;  this  may  all  be  concentrated  in  one  act  of 
thought  or  feeling,  or  it  may  be  distributed  among  two  or  more 
simultaneous  acts  or  states. 

11.  It  is  a  condition  of  vigorous  activity  of  mind  that  there 
be  a  healthful  and  vigorous  state  of  the  brain,  and  this  in  torn 
is  dependent  upon  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  body.  A  sonDd 
mind  can  be  found  only  in  a  sound  body. 

12.  ''The  senses  and  imagination  dominate  in  the  child, 
making  him  the  creature  and  often  the  victim  of  impulse  and 
caprice ;  but  by  the  gradual  development  of  reason  through  r^ 
flection  the  man  becomes  a  law  unto  himself."  (This  principle 
should  determine  our  methods  of  school  government) 

13.  Early  childhood  is  the  period  for  observation  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  facts,  while  youth  and  manhood 
are  periods  best  adapted  to  reflection  and  the  discovery  of  pnn- 
ciples  and  laws. 

It  is  our  intention  to  elaborate  these  principles  in  succeeding 
numbers  of  the  Journal.  g.  p.  b. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR— III. 


MODIFIERS. 

All  modifying  elements  in  the  sentence  express  either  objects 
or  attributes.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  before  treatbg 
modifiers,  to  explain  the  nature  of  attributes.  The  importance 
of  a  correct  idea  of  what  attributes  are,  will  be  seen  if  we  reflect 
that  three  great  classes  of  words  express  attributes — adjectives, 
adverbs,  and  all  verbs  except  those  that  are  purely  assertive  or 
copulative. 

What  an  attribute  is  may  be  apprehended  most  easily  hj 
means  of  an  example,  and  in  contrast  with  what  we  call  die 
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parts  of  an  object.  For  example,  suppose  an  apple  to  be  sepa- 
rated into  peel,  pulp,  seed,  and  juice.  These  are  parts,  not 
attributes.  They  occupy  different  portions  of  space.  They  may 
be  placed  one  on  each  comer  of  the  teacher's  table,  or  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  room,  and  thus  lie  entirely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  one  another.  In  a  sense,  these  parts  may  be  said  to 
compose  the  apple. 

But  the  apple  is  round,  red,  mellow,  and  sweet.  In  a  closer 
and  truer  sense,  these  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  apple. 
These  can  not  be  separated  in  space  from  one  another,  nor  from 
the  object.  They  inhere  in  the  object,  and  make  it  what  we 
think  it  to  be.  They  are  attributes.  Whatever  belongs  to  an 
object  and  can  not  be  separated  from  it  in  space,  is  an  attribute 
•of  that  object. 

It  is  evident  that  objects  are  distinguished  by  their  attributes. 
An  orange  is  known  from  an  apple  by  the  difference  of  their 
attributes.  If  it  seems,  as  pupils  are  inclined  at  first  to  think, 
that  they  are  known  to  be  unlike  by  the  difference  of  their  parts, 
it  would  be  left  to  show  by  what  means  the  parts  are  themselves 
distinguished ;  how  we  know  the  peel  of  the  orange  from  the 
peel  of  the  apple,  the  juice  of  one  from  that  of  the  other,  etc. 

The  true  conception  of  attributes  is  fundamental  to  any  scien- 
tific classification  of  the  modif)ring  elements  of  the  sentence.  As 
said  above,  all  modifiers  may  be  classed  as  expressing  objects  or 
attributes.  If  they  express  objects,  they  are  substantive  modifi- 
ers— nouns  or  pronouns  in  their  use ;  if  attributes,  they  are  attrib- 
ttUve  modifiers — adjective  or  adverbial. 

Since  the  subject  of  a  thought  must  always  be  an  object  or 
something  conceived  as  an  object,  the  sentence  subject  takes 
only  the  substantive  and  the  adjective  modifier.  To  this  there 
are  the  exceptions,  of  course,  arising  from  the  use  of  verbal  de- 
rivatives— infinitives  and  gerunds — as  subjects,  which  in  all  their 
substantive  uses  retain  the  modifiers  proper  to  them  as  verbs. 
The  subject  takes  two  forms  of  the  substantive  modifier — the 
possessive  and  the  appositive. 

Adjective  modifiers  of  the  subject,  as  also  of  nouns  in  all  other 
ivses,  are  of  two  classes.     In  the  sentence,  Good  books  are  val« 
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uable,  ''good"  limits  the  application  of  ''books"  to  those  only 
that  have  the  attribute  denoted  by  the  modifier,  excluding  from 
thought  those  that  are  not  good.  The  meaning  or  applicatioD 
of  the  word  is  made  less.  Such  adjective  modifiers  are  called 
limiting  or  restrictive.  In  the  sentence,  The  broad  Atlantic  was 
crossed,  "broad"  does  not  make  the  application  of  "Atlantic" 
less ;  it  only  limits  the  attention  more  especially  to  this  attribate 
of  the  object,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Other  examples  of  this 
species  of  adjective  modification  are  the  following :  The  rvuai 
earth,  the  sUvery  moon,  mortal  men,  the  tM  pine.  No  grammat- 
tical  forms  mark  this  distinction,  but  it  is  so  necessary  to  oor 
thinking,  and  is  so  clearly  recognized  and  observed  in  our  liter- 
ature, that  it  is  deemed  best  to  give  it. 

The  modifiers  of  substantive  predicates  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  subject. 

The  attributive  predicate  takes  two  general  classes  of  modifi- 
ers— those  that  express  objects,  called  Objective,  and  those  that 
express  attributes,  called  Adverbial.  The  mark  of  the  first  is 
that  it  represents  an  object  of  the  attribute  expressed  by  the 
principal  part  of  the  predicate ;  of  the  second,  that  it  represents 
an  attribute  of  this  attribute.  In  the  sentence,  He  threw  the 
ball  violently,  the  attribute  "threw  "  is  doubly  limited;  first,  bj 
the  object  "ball,"  which  the  attribute  respects,  and  second,  bjr 
the  attribute  "violently."  Each  of  these  renders  the  attribute 
"threw"  less  general. 

Of  the  asserting  element  of  the  sentence  there  is  but  one  gen- 
eral class  of  modifiers.  This  is  the  species  of  adverbials  called 
modal.  They  qualify  or  make  less  general  the  relation  that  is 
thought  to  exist  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate.  More 
than  a  little  thought  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  average 
pupil  to  see  the  exact  nature  of  the  modification  expressed  bf 
the  italicised  words  in  the  following :  He  spoke  positwefy.  He 
positively  spoke.  He  will  probably  come  to-morrow.  They  are 
clearly  of  a  different  opinion.  He  thinks  clearly,  Poss^,  he  is 
here. 

The  subjects  briefly  presented  in  this  and  preceding  articles- 
have  been  given  as  furnishing  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  some 
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of  the  more  practical  questions  in  English  sentence  construe* 
tion.  W.  W.  Parsons. 


^  READING— I. 


Man  is  a  spirit,  manifesting  himself  through  a  physical  organism^ 
The  spirit  may  manifest  itself  directly  through  the  body  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face,  the  gesture  of  the  hand,  the  modulations  of  the 
voice,  or  the  articulation  of  words ;  or  indirectly  by  means  of  some 
instrument,  as  the  chisel  of  the  artisan,  the  pen  of  the  writer,  or  the 
instrument  of  the  musician. 

In  whatever  form  the  spirit  manifests  itself,  that  part  of  the  body 
by  means  of  which  the  manifestation  is  effected  must  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  perform  its  function  satisfactorily.  To  play  upon  the  piano 
the  fingers  must  be  made  nimble  and  the  wrists  elastic.  To  read 
orally,  the  various  organs  of  vocalization  and  articulation  must  be  so 
cultivated  that  they  can  give  a  neat,  prompt,  firm,  and  easy  response 
to  the  dictates  of  mind.  "All  art,*'  says  Goethe,  "must  be  preceded 
by  a  certain  mechanical  expertness." 

While  mechanical  expertness  is  essential  to  perfect  oral  expres- 
sion, it  does  not  follow  that  those  who  possess  it  in  the  highest  de- 
gree are  therefore  the  best  oral  readers.  It  often  happens  that  per- 
sons whose  articulation  is  quite  faulty,  and  whose  voices  are  weak 
and  unpleasant  in  quality,  are  more  effective  readers  than  others 
whose  articulation  is  distinct  and  whose  voices  are  strong  and  clear. 
The  latter  divorce  expression  from  sentiment,  and  make  a  show  of 
mechanical  expertness  the  end  of  their  efforts.  They  are  "the  sound-^ 
ing  brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbal."  The  louder  they  sound  and  the 
more  perfectly  they  tinkle  the  less  do  they  manifest  the  thought  and 
feeling  contained  in  the  language  which  they  employ  as  the  pretext 
of  their  vocal  gymnastics.  In  the  former  case  reading  is  a  manifes- 
tation of  spirit,  and  the  spirit  within  is  so  strong  that  it  shines  out 
brightly  through  a  very  blurred  expression.  But  how  much  more 
effective  would  their  efforts  be  did  they  possess  the  two  elements, — a 
condition  of  spirit  worthy  of  manifestation  and  a  mechanical  expert- 
ness capable  of  adequately  expressing  it.  These  two  are  somewhat 
mutually  dependent,  the  one  upon  the  other,  yet  one  is  more  funda- 
mental than  the  other. 

In  the  early  unscientific  days  the  drug  mixer  who  relieved  a  head- 
ache, resulting  from  a  disordered  stomach,  by  the  external  applica- 
tion of  a  powerful  anaesthetic,  was  called  a  physician.  In  modern 
times  he  is  usually  called  a  "quack.**  The  faults  which  occur  in 
the  reading  of  children  appear  to  be  mechanical,  but  many  of  thenk 
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are  not,  and  some  of  them  that  are  can  be  best  eradicated  by  attend- 
ing to  conditions  which,  at  first,  may  appear  to  be  remote.  Some  of 
the  important  conditions  of  good  oral  reading  are  the  following: 

1.  A  good  composition.  As  in  order  to  read  at  ail  it  is  necessary 
to  have  something  to  read,  so  in  order  to  read  well  it  is  necessary  to 
have  something  to  read  which  is  worthy  of  being  read.  There  is  a 
natural  congruity,  or  agreement,  between  the  thought  to  be  expressed 
and  the  expression  which  appropriately  belongs  to  it.  Animated 
thoughts  agree  with  an  animated  expression ;  feeble  and  spiritless 
thoughts  agree  with  a  feeble  and  spiritless  expression ;  and  good 
oral  expression  is  inconsistent  with  thoughts  or  language  which  han 
no  power  or  beauty  in  themselves.  The  various  series  of  school 
Readers  now  in  vogue  admirably  supply  this  condition,  and  furnish 
the  reader  with  a  rational  ground  of  enthusiasm  in  his  work. 

2.  Adaptation  of  the  composition^  in  thought  and  language^  to  tke 
experience  and  literary  attainments  of  the  reader. 

If  the  thought  of  the  composition  is  so  difficult  that  he  can  not 
gra^sp  it ;  if  the  incidents  it  relates  are  so  far  removed  from  his  expe- 
rience that  he  can  not,  in  imagination,  participate  in  them;  if  the 
words  are  strange  and  the  sentences  intricate;  however  good  die 
<:omposition  may  be  in  itself,  it  fails  to  stimulate  the  mental  activity 
-of  the  child,  and  hence  to  inspire  good  expression. 

If  a  profound  scholar,  whose  soul 

*'  Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought," 

•contemplated  suicide,  and  wished  to  impress  upon  an  audience  his 
powers  of  oral  expression  just  before  "shuffling  off,**  he  would  find 
the  famous  soliloquy.  "To  be  or  not  to  be,'*  etc.,  admirably  suited  to 
his  purpose.  But  the  average  boy  of  ten  years  does  not  understand 
the  thought  and  language  of  that  composition ;  he  enjoys  excellent 
health  and  has  no  notion  of  killing  himself.  Yet  he  is  sometimes 
asked  to  read  that,  and  other  compositions,  not  less  removed  from 
bis  experience  and  literary  attainments. 

The  pupil  is  graded  by  his  reader,  and  a  strong  pressure  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  teacher  to  advance  him  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  stubbornly  resist  the  strong 
temptation  to  sacrifice  this  condition  of  good  experience.  If  the 
purpose  be  to  secure  the  ends  which  may  be  gained  by  silent  read- 
ing.  the  matter  read  should  be  very  near  the  outer  circle  of  the  pa* 
pil's  powers ;  if  the  purpose  be  to  secure  skill  in  oral  expression,  te 
matter  should  fall  somewhat  within  that  line.  If  all  the  mind's  «k- 
•ergy  is  employed  in  grasping  the  thought,  the  expression  of  diat 
thought  must  necessarily  be  weak. 

3 .    Mastery  of  the  thought  and  language,    ' '  A  mistake  in  emphasis 
is  the  mind's  mistake,"  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  axiom.    Not 
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only  does  correct  emphasis  depend  upon  correct  thinking,  but  the 
right  use  of  other  elements  of  expression  is  equally  dependent  upon 
a  mastery  of  the  thought.  Expression  is  determined  by  the  state  of 
the  mind  at  the  instant  the  act  is  performed.  If  the  thought  is  com- 
prehended vaguely,  the  articulation  will  be  correspondingly  indis- 
tinct A  rising  inflection  is  the  natural  sign  of  doubt ;  a  falling  in- 
flection, the  sign  of  positiveness.  The  sentence  to  be  read  may  be 
positive  in  form  and  meaning,  and  hence  require  a  falling  inflection, 
^ut  the  prevailing  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  may  be  that  of 
doubt  as  to  what  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  really  is,  and  that  state 
•of  mind  will  force  the  inflection  up,  instead  of  down,  and  thus  make 
the  expression  a  contradiction  of  the  thought.  It  might  be  shown 
(hat  a  correct  use  of  each  of  the  many  elements  of  expression  is 
•equally  dependent  upon  a  complete  mastery  of  the  thought,  and  that 
(he  consciousness  of  such  mastery  inspires  the  young  reader  with  a 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  that  frees  his  expression  from  many  de- 
fects, he  would  otherwise  exhibit,  and  gives  to  it  many  positive  ex- 
cellencies. 

4.  A  vvvid  imagination.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  expression, 
not  only  must  the  reader  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words,  com- 
prehend the  thought  of  the  sentences,  see  the  author's  purpose  in 
die  composition  as  a  whole,  and  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  ex- 
isting between  that  purpose  and  the  means  employed,  but  his  imag- 
ination must  form  a  clear  mental  picture  of  every  object  described, 
and  by  it  he  must  put  himself  in  the  place  of  every  character  intro- 
-duced.  To  read  a  piece  of  description  is  to  produce  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearer  an  image  of  the  object,  or  scene,  described.  To  read 
successfully  an  account  of  a  series  of  actions  is  to  cause  the  hearer 
to  put  himself,  in  imagination,  in  the  place  of  the  actors,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  drama  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  reader  who 
expects  the  imagination  of  his  hearer  to  be  more  active  than  his  own, 
will  usually  meet  with  disappointment. 

In  commenting  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  old  man  tells  the 
pathetic  story  of  Margaret,  in  the  first  book  of  "The  Excursion," 
Wordsworth  indicates  the  effect  which  a  vivid  imagination  has  upon 
•oral  expression : 

..♦♦«»♦     He  had  rehearsed 
Her  homely  tale  with  such  familiar  power. 
With  such  an  active  countenance,  aH  eye 
So  busy,  that  the  things  of  which  he  spake 
Seemed  present.    ♦*♦**" 

[  Other  conditions  of  good  oral  reading  will  be  discussed  in  a  fu- 
ture number.]  Joseph  Carhart. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


[J*'rom  the  Letter- Book  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrtutum^ 


BDOPTION  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  BINDING  ON  TOWNS  AND  TOWNSHIPS. 

[No.  65,  G.]     The  wording  of  the  statute  on  the  adoption  and 
change  of  text-books  is  very  defective.    "  The  change  of  text-books," 
it  says,  "  except  in  cities,  shall  be  determined  by  such  board,  and 
each  township  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  its  action." 
(See  4436  R.  S.)     Incorporated  towns,  you  observe,  are  not  exempted 
from  the  control  of  the  board,  and  yet  are  not  expressly  required  ta 
conform  to  its  action.     It  was  held  by  a  former  State  Superintendent 
that  such  a  requirement  was  unintentionally  omitted,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  trustees  of  towns  to  introduce  the  text-books  adopted  by 
the  county  board  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.     I  think  that  is 
the  intent  of  the  law.    The  action  of  the  board  in  the  matter  of  text- 
books is  undoubtedly  intended  to  be  binding,  not  merely  advisory* 
Trustees  can  require  teachers  to  conform  thereto  on  penalty  of  dis- 
missal ;  but  no  means  are  provided  for  coercing  trustees  themselves. 
Possibly  a  mandate  might  be  obtained  from  the  Circuit  Court  by  par- 
ties interested. 

FAILURE  OF  TRUSTEES  TO  REPORT. 

[No.  71,  G.]  Section  4451  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  imposing  a 
penalty  upon  school  trustees  for  failure  to  make  certain  reports,  has 
never  been  repealed,  and  is  in  full  force.  Trustees  should  be  noti- 
fied, if  necessary,  of  this  fact,  and  assured  that  the  penalty  will  be 
executed  unless  the  reports  are  made  within  a  reasonable  time. 

^SPECIAL  LICENSES  FOR  GERMAN  TEACAERS. 

The  teachers'  license  law,  as  amended  by  the  act  in  force  June  10, 
1883,  permits  that  "in  examining  persons  for  positions  to  teach ift 
graded  schools  in  cities  and  towns,  the  county  superintendent  may 
take  into  consideration  the  special  fitness  of  such  applicants  to  per- 
form the  services  required  of  them,  an  shall  make  on  the  licenses 
issued  to  the  applicants  a  statement  of  the  kind  of  work  for  which 
they  are  especially  qualified.**  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  language 
authorizes  a  county  superintendent,  upon  request  of  the  school  board 

*NoTB.— Tbis  opinioB  must  be  distinguished  from  one  heretofore  published  oa'*ll* 
Status  of  German  in  the  Schools,"  which  was  to  the  effect  that  persons  who  are  to  have 
charge  of  schools,  (whether  in  cities,  towns,  or  the  country),  and  to  teach  all  or  any  <f 
the  common  branches,  must  be  examined  in  all  of  said  branches  in  English,  even  tfaosfh 
it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  give  instruction  through  the  medium  of  the  Gcnssa 
language. 
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of  a  town  or  city,  to  examine  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  teacher 
of  German  in  the  graded  schools  of  such  town  or  city  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  satisfy  him  that  the  candidate  is  qualified  for  such  work, 
and  to  issue  to  the  said  candidate  a  license  to  teach  the  German  lan- 
|[uage  as  a  branch  of  study  in  the  graded  schools  of  a  town  or  city ; 
and  the  trustees  of  said  town  or  city  may  remunerate  a  person  hold- 
ing such  a  license  for  performing  the  specific  services  thereby  au- 
thorized, out  of  the  common  school  revenue  for  tuition. 

TA^  above  are  selected  from  my  recent  decisions, 

John  W.  Holcombb, 

Sup't  Public  Instruction, 


Adoption  of  Text-Books — Power  of  the  County  Board  to 
Hold  Extra  Meetings. — The  following  questions  propounded  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  answered  by  Attorney- 
General  Hord  are  self-explanatory : 

Can  a  county  board  of  education,  when  it  has  met  on  the  first  day 
of  September,  and  the  change  of  text-books  was  then  and  there  de- 
termined, and  the  board  adjourned  sine  die,  again  assemble  before 
tbe  first  day  of  May  thereafter  and  reconsider  its  action  ? 

The  statute  provides  that  the  board  of  education  shall  meet  semi- 
annually at  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  on  the  first  day  of  May 
and  September,  and  the  change  of  text- books  shall  be  determined 
by  such  board,  and  no  text-book  shall  be  changed  within  six  years 
from  the  date  of  such  adoption.  If  the  board  met  on  the  day  fixed 
by  the  statutes  and  performed  the  duty  prescribed  by  law  and  ad- 
journed sine  die,  the  exercise  of  its  power  was  exhausted  until  the 
next  semi-annual  meeting.  It  was  and  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to 
prohibit  and  prevent  frequent  changes  of  text-books,  prompted  and 
promoted  by  improper  motives,  and  to  protect  the  public  against 
unnecessary  expense  in  the  purchase  of  school  books,  and  therefore 
to  provide  that  after  the  adoption  of  text-books  there  can  not  be  any 
change  thereof  within  six  years  from  the  date  of  such  adoption,  ex- 
cept by  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  board.  When  the 
necessary  text-books  have  been  determined  upon  by  the  board  it  is 
the  duty  of  township  officers  to  conform  to  its  action,  unless  its  action 
was  secured  by  such  unfairness  and  fraud  as  the  courts  upon  proper 
consideration  would  deem  a  retraction  and  nullification  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

|7 ,000,000,  plus,  is  the  amount  of  money  left  by  Johns  Hopkins,^ 
of  Baltimore,  to  be  divided  equally  between  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity and  Johns  Hopkins  Free  Hospital 
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EDITORIAL. 


An  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  for  the  youmal  in  every  ttm- 
ship  in  the  State.    Send  for  terms. 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amowits  less 
than  1 1  in  itvo  and  one  cent  postage  stamps ;  no  others  can  be 
used 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  oid  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  weO 
as  the  state. 


*  ^•» » 


James  Baldwin,  Supt.  of  the  Rushville  schools,  and  author  of 
Baldwin's  English  Literature,  will  furnish  for  the  Journal  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  "Old  English  Schoolmasters." 

Correction. — In  a  notice  of  the  Island  Park  meeting  the  Jouraai 
stated  that  Mr  Irelan  advocated  in  his  paper  "  a  trial  license  without 
examination.'*  It  should  have  added,  "  to  graduates  of  state  insti- 
tutions or  reputable  colleges,  except  in  didactics."  The  correctioB 
is  gladly  made. 

The  September  issue  of  the  Journal,  although  larger  than  usuL 
was  exhausted  long  before  the  demand  was  supplied.  We  much 
regret  this  miscalculation,  but  it  is  now  too  late  to  remedy  it.  A  lai^e 
number  who  desired  to  begin  with  September  will  be  compelled  to 
begin  with  October. 

Question. — "Can  a  trustee  legally  refuse  to  employ  the  teacher 
whom  a  majority  of  the  patrons  wish  to  teach  their  school  ?" 

Answer — Yes.  The  matter  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee, 
except  that  he  can  not  employ  a  pei'son  against  whom  the  patrons 
have  entered  a  protest. 

Explanation. — In  the  July  number  of  the  Journal,  in  stating  diat 
Mr.  Gregg,  after  an  interregnum  of  one  year,  had  been  re*dected 
superintendent  of  the  Brazil  schools,  no  reflection  whatever  was  in- 
tended upon  A,  D.  Hurst,  who  had  charge  of  the  schools  last  year. 
The  entire  school  board  of  1882-3  certify  that  he  superintended  and 
taught  their  schools  "to  the  general  satisfaction  of  school  patroas 
and  entire  satisfaction  of  school  trustees." 

School  Attendance. — State  Supt.  Holcombe,  in  his  talks  to 
teachers'  institutes,  among  other  things,  urges  upon  teachers  the 
importance  of  securing  a  large  attendance  upon  their  schools.  He 
insists  that  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  to  go  out  into  the 
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highways  and  hedges  and  compel  (in  the  Bible  sense)  the  boys  and 
girls  to  come  in.  This  is  a  good  point.  By  a  little  extra  effort  on 
the  part  of  theachers,  thousands  of  children  can  be  brought  into  the 
schools,  and  thus  be  benefited. 


TO-DAY,  TO-MORROW,  AND  YESTERDAY. 

Having  recently  heard  a  discussion  in  an  institute  as  to  the  proper 
writing  of  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  yesterday,  we  were  led  to  an  ex- 
amination of  authorities.  The  latest  editions  of  both  Webster  and 
Worcester  spell  both  to-day  and  to-morrow  with  a  hyphen,  and  yes- 
terday without  the  hyphen.  Yesterday  was  formerly  written  with 
the  hyphen,  as  we  still  write  yester-morn,  yester-evening,  etc.  There 
is  no  good  reason  for  retaining  the  hyphen  in  these  words,  but  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  "good  usage"  settles  the  matter. 


GRADING  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


In  most  of  the  counties  in  Indiana  the  grading  of  the  country 
schools  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  no  one  doubts  its  practicability 
or  questions  its  utility.  In  a  few  counties  this  important  work  is  just 
being  inaugurated.  There  are  a  hundred  reasons  in  favor  of  grada- 
tion and  not  one  against  it,  and  it  is  hoped  that  teachers  will  every- 
where join  heartily  with  their  superintendents  to.  make  it  a  success. 

Of  course  this  grading  will  require  some  time,  some  ingenuity,  and 
a  little  "common  sense,"  but  it  can  be  accomplished  in  every  school^ 
and  when  it  is  done  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  lightened,  and  the 
pupils  greatly  benefited. 


GRADUATION  FROM  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 


As  the  country  schools  are  graded  and  the  scholars  are  required 
to  follow  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  it  has  been  thought  wise  to 
give  to  those  completing  this  course,  certificates  or  diplomas.  This 
plan  of  graduating  pupils  from  the  district  schools  was  adopted  in  a 
few  counties  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  last  year  a  large  number  of 
counties  tried  it.  Wherever  tried  it  has  proved  a  success.  It  stim- 
ulates the  members  of  the  advanced  class  to  closer  work ;  it  exer- 
cises a  good  influence  over  all  the  lower  classes;  it  prompts  the 
teacher  to  put  forth  his  best  endeavors ;  it  has  an  excellent  effect 
upon  the  communities  in  which  the  graduating  exercises  are  held. 
\  It  is  hoped  that  a  still  larger  number  of  counties  will  engage  in  this 
\vork  the  coming  year,  and  now  is  tJu  time  to  begin. 


^ 
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GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


Every  teacher  who  does  his  full  duty  will  encourage  the  boys  and 
girls  of  his  school  to  read  not  only  good  papers  but  good  books.  A 
teacher  should  take  at  least  one  juvenile  paper  from  which  to  read 
to  his  school.  He  should  also  assist  his  pupils'  in  forming  clubs  far 
papers.  In  addition  to  this  he  should  arouse  an  interest  in  reading 
good  books.  Suppose  that  a  teacher  should  persuade  a  dozen  pupils 
to  each  buy  a  book — no  two  alike — and  then  exchange  with  one  an- 
other. In  this  way  each  pupil  by  buying  one  book  and  loaniiif  i^ 
could  have  the  privilege  of  reading  twelve  books.  This  could  easQy 
be  made  the  nucleus  of  st  neighborhood  circulating  library. 

A  teacher  can  encourage  the  reading  of  these  books  by  jndidoas 
suggestions  and  questions,  by  having  reviews  written  and  read  be- 
fore the  school  or  "literary  society/'  by  assigning  topics  found  in 
them  for  composition,  etc. 

The  teacher  who  has  created  in  the  mind  of  a  child  a  love  for  good 
reading,  has  done  much  not  only  toward  his  mental  training  and  col- 
ture,  but  also  toward  establishing  good  moral  character. 

In  answer  to  the  frequent  question, 

WHAT  BOOKS  SHALL  I  RECOMMEND? 

The  following  list  is  submitted  : 

A^/rr.— St.  Nicholas,  (I3),  New  York;  Wide-Awake,  (ti.y>), 
Boston;  Youth's  Companion,  (I175),  Boston;  Harpers*  Young  Peo- 
ple, (1 1. 50],  New  York;  Our  Little  Ones,  (I1.50),  Boston. 

Stories  and  Fiction. — Wonder  Stories,  Arabian  Nights,  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Little  Women  (2  vols).  Little  Men,  Old 
Fashioned  Girl,  The  Young  Crusoe,  Wonder  Book,  Fairy  Tales  for 
the  Household,  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece,  Tanglewood  Tales,  Story 
of  a  Bad  Boy,  Rob  and  his  Friend,  How  to  Do  It,  Being  a  Boy,  The 
William  Henry  Letters,  iEsop's  Fables,  Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable, 
Hans  Brinker,  Jack  Hazard,  Joan  the  Maid,  etc.       ^ 

Biography, — Life  of  Washington,  of  Franklin,  Alfred  the  Greit, 
Boyhood  of  Martin  Luther,  Towle's  Young  Folks,  Heroes  of  His- 
tory, Washington  and  his  Generals,  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals, 
Abbott's  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  Columbus,  Cortez,  De  Soto,  Abbott's 
American  Pioneers  and  Patriots  (12  vols.) 

History. — Child's  Childhood  of  the  World ;  Yonge's  Greece,  Rome^ 
France,  Germany  ;  Higginson's  Young  Folks*  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  Young  Folks'  History  of  American  Explorers;  Ifis 
Kirkland's  History  of  France  for  Young  People,  The  Boys  of  '76, 
Tales  of  King  Arthur,  Famous  American  Indians,  by  Egglesloa; 
Towle's  Vasco  de  Gama,  Magellan*  Marco  Polo,  and  Pixarro ;  Dick* 
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ens'  Child's  History  of  England,  Boys  of  Other  Countries,  The  Boy's- 
Froissart,  The  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Revolution. 

Travel  and  Exploration, — ^Jacob  Abbott's  Rollo's  Tours  in  Europe,, 
on  the  Atlantic,  in  Paris,  in  Switzerland,  in  London,  on  the  Rhine, 
in  Scotland,  in  Geneva,  in  Holland,  in  Naples,  in  Rome ;  The  Boy- 
Travelers  in  the  Far  East,  Stanley's  How  I  found  Livingston,  Tent 
Life  in  the  Holy  Land,  Zigzag  Journey  in  Europe,  What  Darwin  Saw, 
Verne's  The  Great  Travelers,  Round  the  World  by  a  Boy,  Voyage  of 
the  Jeannette,  Hayes'  Arctic  Boat  Journey. 

Scientific, — Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur,  Fairy  Land  of  Sci- 
ence, History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread,  Madam  How  and  Lady  Why, 
The  Boy  Engineers,  Six  Little  Cooks,  Boys*  Play-Book  of  Science, 
Queer  Pets,  Half-Hours  with  the  Stars,  with  the  Birds,  with  the  Trees, 
with  Insects ;  Science  Primers. 

For  Utile  Folks. — Mother  Goose  Melodies,  Prang's  Natural  His- 
tory Scries  for  Children,  Story  Without  an  End,  Birthday  Book  for 
Children,  Household  Stories,  Letters  from  a  Cat,  Our  Darlings. 

For  Big  Boys  and  Girls. — Anything  in  the  above  lists,  and  Politics 
for  Young  Americans,  Plutarch's  Lives,  Shorter  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish People,  by  Greene ;  Ivanhoe,  Poetical  Works  of  Whittier,  Long- 
fellow; Schonberg  Cotta  Family,  Shakespeare,  Stories  from  Shakes- 
peare, by  Mary  and  Charles  Lamb;  Dickens'  Christmas  Stories, 
David  Copperfield. 

Reference  Books. — Dictionary,  Atlas,  Young  Folks'  Cyclopedia  of 
Persons  and  Places,  Young  Folks'  Cyclopedia  of  Common  Things. 

If  any  of  the  above  books  can  not  be  had  by  application  to  your 
local  bookseller,  a  card  to  Bowen,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  will 
bring  all  desired  information. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 


Before  the  enactment  of  the  library  law  of  1881,  authorizing  the 
assessment  of  three  and  a  third  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  by  the 
school  boards  of  cities,  the  only  free  libraries,  except  the  township 
libraries,  were  at  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  Richmond,  Muncie,  and 
Frankfort.  Terre  Haute  and  Lafayette  have  established  libraries 
under  the  law  of  1881.  This  law  was  amended  in  1883  so  as  to  ex- 
tend its  benefits  to  incorporated  towns.  It  is  probable  the  tax  may 
be  assessed  this  late  if  the  county  auditor  will  place  the  assessment 
on  the  duplicate.  The  law  has  no  limit,  as  to  time.  Of  course  it 
should  be  assessed  in  time  to  avoid  great  inconvenience  to  the  au- 
ditor. At  the  maximum  rate  tax-payers  who  are  assessed  on  three 
thousand  dollars  will  pay  only  one  dollar,  not  more  than  the  price 
of  one  book.    Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  payment  of  one  dollar 
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gives  the  opportunity  for  reading  three  thousand  volumes  so  soon  as 
three  thousand  books  are  secured.  The  library  tax  is  popular,  if 
any  tax  can  be  said  to  be  popular.  The  officers  of  the  school 
cities  and  towns,  should  act  promptly  in  this  matter,  that  the  children 
may  have  good  reading. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Having  recently  received  several  requests  that  the  "answers" be 
printed  in  the  same  number  of  the  Journal  containing  the  cones- 
ponding  State  Board  questions,  the  following  reply  is  submitted: 

There  is  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  superintendents  who  l«- 
lieve  that  the  answers  to  the  questions  should  not  be  given  at  alt- 
that  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  the  masses  of  the  teachen 
were  they  left  to  make  their  own  answers. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  members  of  the  State  Board  assnmed 
the  responsibility  of  answering  their  own  questions,  the  matter  was 
fully  discussed,  and  while  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  tbe 
propriety  of  publishing  answers  at  all,  the  sentiment  was  unanimoos 
that  if  published  they  should  not  appear  in  the  same  number  with 
the  questions. 

The  chief  purpose  in  publishing  the  questions  is  to  have  teachers 
study  and  "  look  up  *'  the  answers  in  all  cases  of  doubt.  The  only  ben* 
eiit  to  the  teacher  comes  in  the  "  looking  up."  In  finding  an  answerto 
a  question  the  collateral  information  gained  is  often  worth  more 
than  the  answer.  Again,  an  answer  hunted  up  is  likely  to  be  remeiD* 
bered,  while  an  answer  furnished  to  hand  is  sure  to  be  forgotten. 

If  the  answers  were  published  with  the  questions,  there  is  no  donbt 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  an  answer  was  not  known,  the 
reader,  instead  of  investigating  for  himself,  would  simply  turn  over 
a  leaf  and  take  the  ready-made  answer.  Human  nature  is  human 
nature,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  would  be  the  result ;  and  thns 
the  chief  purpose  in  printing  the  questions  would  be  defeated. 

The  only  profitable  way  in  which  the  questions  and  answers  can 
be  used,  is  for  the  teacher  to  answer  each  question  for  himself,  mak* 
ing  all  necessary  investigations,  and  then  when  the  answers  come» 
•compare  his  answers  with  them. 

It  is  believed  that  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Journal  is  the  best  possible  one. 


Terrs  Haute.— The  high  school  opened  with  305  students,  die 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  school.  What  city  of  the  size  can  eqwl 
this  ?    W.  W.  Byers  is  principal. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  AUGUST.  » 


Theory  of  Teaching. — i.  Name  the  steps  that  should  ordina- 
rily be  taken  in  conducting  a  recitation  in  arithmetic. 

2.  When  should  the  child  begin  the  study  of  technical  grammar  ? 
Why? 

3.  How  should  the  purpose  of  the  school  as  f  een  by  the  teacher 
difier  from  that  seen  by  the  pupil  ?  ^ 

4.  How  would  you  lead  a  child  to  form  a  conception  of  a  river,  if 
he  had  never  seen  one  ? 

5.  What  faculties  of  the  mind  are  most  active  in  childhood  ? 

Reading. — i.  What  kind  of  pauses  in  reading  are  not  indicated 
by  punctuation  ?  Give  two  examples  of  commas  that  do  not  indicate 
pauses.  '  4, 3, 3. 

2.  What  is  mechanical  (or  "machine")  reading,  and  how  is  it  to 
be  avoided  ?  5,  5. 

3.  What  is  emphasis,  what  inflection,  and  what  should  be  our 
guide  in  giving  expression  to  reading  ?  3,  3,  4. 

4.  In  teaching  reading  what  attention  should  be  given  to  the  au- 
thorship of  selections,  and  their  place  in  literature  ?  10 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  in  favor  of  occasional  concert 
reading  ?  10 

6.  Read  a  paragraph  of  prose  and  a  stanza  of  poetry  selected  by 
the  superintendent.  25  each. 

Physiology. — i.  Describe  the  process  by  which  a  broken  bone 
is  repaired. 

2.  How  does  judicious  exercise  affect  the  muscles  ?  What  is  the 
effect  of  excessive  exercise  ? 

3.  When  are  the  effects  of  a  cold  bath  beneficial  ?  of  a  warm 
bath? 

4.  What  makes  starch  an  important  food  principle  ? 

S*  What  can  you  state  of  alcohol  as  a  poison  ?  as  an  article  of 
diet? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  nutrition  ? 

7.  What  portions  of  the  food  are  digested  in  the  stomach  ? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  coagulation  of  the  blood  ?  Of  what  value  is 
this  property  ? 

9.  Why  is  it  that  air  that  has  just  been  breathed  is  not  fit  for  res- 
piration ? 

10.  What  are  the  supposed  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ? 
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Arithmetic. — i.  Does  multiplying  feet  by  12  reduce  them  to 
inches  ?    Why  ?  5.  S* 

2.  Divide  ^  of  ^\  of  j\  by  A  of  A  of  A .  5.  S- 

3.  From  twenty  and  nine  thousandths  take  twenty-nine  thoa- 
sandths.  $,  $. 

4.  A  vessel  at  the  equator  sailed  directly  east  i*,  30°,  20^,  how 
many  geographical  miles  did  it  sail  ?  S,  ^ 

5.  What  is  the  weight  of  water  which  fills  a  vessel  i  dm.  long, 
40  cms.  wide,  and  30  cms.  high  ?  5,  S* 

6.  What  sum  of  money  at  6<fo  per  annum,  for  10  months,  will 
yield  the  same  interest  as  ^1,500,  for  12  months,  at  49^  ?  $>  S* 

7.  A  6-motf.  note  for  |t5,ooo,  with  6%  per  annum,  was  discounted— 
not  in  bank — 3  months  after  date  at  10%  per  annum ;  what  were  the 
proceeds  ?  5.  S* 

8.  A  rectangular  park  is  80  rods  long,  60  rods  wide;  what  is  the 
distance  in  feet  between  its  opposite  corners  ?  5, 3* 

9.  The  area  of  a  circle  is  50.2656  sq.  ft. ;  what  is  the  radius?  5,  $. 
10.    A  sells  B  tea  worth  45  cts.  at  48  cents ;  what  should  B  chaxp 

A  for  coffee  worth  9  cts.  to  balance  the  transaction  ?   Analysis.  5,  S* 

Grammar. — i.  Give  three  principal  divisions  of  common  noons, 
and  illustrate  each  class  by  an  example  in  a  sentence. 

2.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  position  of  /,  tAou,  and  A^,  when  used 
co-ordinately  in  the  same  sentence  ? 

3.  Give  five  verbs  which  take  two  objects,  one  direct,  and  the 
other  indirect. 

4.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  sentence:  "Momj 
a  soldier  fell  bravely  fighting  for  the  right." 

5.  Name  the  eight  grammatical  relations. 

6.  What  are  the  classes  of  adverbs  with  respect  to  signification? 

7.  Use  the  words  learn  and  tecLck  in  two  sentences,  showing  the 
contrast  in  their  meaning. 

8.  Analyze :        He  that  fights  and  runs  away. 

May  live  to  fight  another  day. 

9.  Correct  and  give  reason : 

On  either  side  of  the  field  is  an  iron  fence. 

Is  this  harder  than  any  examination  you  have  had? 

10.    Write  a  newspaper  paragraph  on  Decoration  Day. 

Penmanship. — i.  Which  would  you  endeavor  to  secure  first,  cor- 
rect form  or  rapid  execution  ?  10 

2.  Classify  the  small  letters  by  writing  them.  10 

3.  What  is  the  hight  of  r  and  s  compared  with  the  other  short 
letters  ?  10 

4.  Analyze  the  capital  S;  the  letter  7.  5, 5i 
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5.    Name^the  principles  used  in  forming  /,  a,  c,  x,  O,      5»  2  each. 

NoTB.— Your  writing  in  answering  these  questions  will  be  taken  as  a  specinen  of  ]roar 
penmannhip,  and  will  be  marked  50  to  o. 

•  Geography. — i.     Define  the  term  continent.    Give  the  names  of 
the  continents.  5,  5. 

2.  What  three  great  natural  regions  make  up  the  continent  of 
North  America  ?  /lo 

3.  Bound  Maine — Name  the  principal  mountain,  river,  and  city 
of  New  England.  4,  6. 

4*    Name  five  large  rivers  of  low  Europe.  10 

5.  What  are  the  great  commercial  countries  of  Asia  ?  10 

6.  Where  is  New  Zealand  ?    Describe  it.  5,  $• 

7.  Describe  the  vegetation  of  moist,  tropical  Africa.  Of  the  Sa- 
hara. 5,  5. 

8.  Where  are  the  following  rivers,  and  into  what  waters  do  they 
flow :    Danube  ?  Rhine  ?  Congo  ?  Murray  ?  Potomac  ?      5  pts,  2  ea. 

9.  Describe  the  two  chief  cities  of  Australia.  5,  5. 

10.    What  three  great  streams  drain  the  plains  of  Northern  Asia  ? 

10 
U.  S.  History. — i.    When,  where,  and  for  what  cause  was  the 

Republican  party  formed ?  ist  2  pts,  3  each;  last  pt,  4. 

2.  What  influence  had  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  of  Douglas 
upon  the  subsequent  history  of  our  government  ?  10 

3.  Name  the  man  most  responsible  for  the  secession  sentiment 
prevailing  at  the  South,  and  state  concisely  his  doctrine. 

istpt,  3;  2dpt,  7. 

4.  Describe  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  10 

5.  Why  were  Richmond,  the  Mississippi  River,  and  Chattanooga 
necessarily  great  centers  of  conflict  ?  3  pts,  4  off  for  ea. 

6.  Name  the  turning  point  of  the  war,  giving  reasons  for  your 
statement  ist  pt,  3;  2d  pt,  7. 

7.  State  what  you  consider  to  be  the  greatest  result  of  the  war, 
withreasons  for  the  same.  2  pts,  5  ea. 

8.  Name  two  important  events  occurring  under  each  of  the  ad- 
ministrations. 5  pts,  2  ea. 

9.  Give  some  account  of  the  financial  crisis  beginning  under 
Grant's  administration,  with  cause  thereof,  and  state  whether  any 
panics  ever  preceded  this,  and  if  so,  when  ?    3  pts,  ist  2  4  ea. ;  3d  2. 

10.  What  made  the  settlement  of  the  Presidential  claims  of  Hayes 
and  Tilden,  first  so  difficult,  second  so  dangerous,  and  third  in  what 
way  was  it  settled  ?    Explain  the  manner. 

3  pts,  3  for  1st  2  pts,  4  for  last  pt. 

Spelling. — i.  Describe  the  sounds  of  a  and  6,  and  state  their 
diflference.  5,  5. 
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2.  Write  three  words  in  which  a  has  the  sound  of  6,  and  give  the 
a  its  proper^mark.  5.  $. 

3.  How  is  the  word  /A^  pronounced  when  used  alone,  when  Ik- 
fore  a  consonant,  when  before  a  vowel  ?  4, 3. 3. 

4*    When  is  final  y  changed  to  i\  and  es  added  to  form  the 
plural  ?  10 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  written  recitations  in  spel- 
ling ?  10 

6.  Spell  ten  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent  ?  9> 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


Arithmetic. — i.     The  third  root  of;  one  million. 

2,  a»   I  of  25  =  20. 
d,   3  of  6  =  4. 

c,  20  =  IJ  of  1}  of  20  =  J  J  of  24. 

d,  24  =  6  times  4 ;  therefore, 

e,  f  of  25  r=  ^)  of  6  times  4. 

3,  I  of  {  of  ^  of  }  of  (  of  ^jf  =  by  canctllation  ^,  or  .4. 

4,  a,   2  kilometers  =  200  meters. 
6,    1  dekameter  =  10  meters. 

c.  (7.5  m  +  4.5  m)  -!-  2  =  6  meters. 

d.  I  c  Dm.  =  1000  c  m. 

e.  200  c  m  X  iio  X  ^  ^  12000  c  m. 
/,  12000-*- 1000  =  12. 
g.    12  c  Dm.  X  300  =  3600.  Ans.  ^3600. 

S-  '^;;S«'}::9:.S.  A„,.4.s  mos. 

6.  a.   The  interest  on  ^i  for  63  days  at  109^  per  an.  =  1.75^ ;  therefore, 

b,  9S2.50  =z:  98.259^  of  the  face  of  the  note ;  and 

c.  The  face  of  the  note  will  be  1 1,000. 

7.  a.   The  ratio  of  \,  ^,  and  ^  =  the  ratio  of  ^j,  ^,  and  f^ ;  therefore, 

b.  ^5,356  is  to  be  divided  in  the  ratio  of  -j^,  ^,  and  fj, 

c.  ^  of  5,356  =  412,  and  the  parts  will  be,  2472,  164S,  1236. 

8.  a.    The  farm  makes  3  squares,  each  containing  10  acres. 

d.  10  acres  contains  1600  s.  rods. 

^*    1/1600  r.  =  40  r.,  the  width  of  the  farm. 
d.  The  farm  is  therefore  120  rods  long. 

9'     f  172S  =  12.     Ans.  12  meters. 
10.    a.   As  the  third  receives  one  part,  the  second  receiTes  two  puti^  ^ 
the  first  four  parts,  making  in  all  seven  parts. 
b.  Jl  of  189  =  27,  third  one*s  part, 
f  of  189  =  54,  second  one's  part. 
^  of  189  =  108,  first  one's  part. 
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Physiology. — 2.  The  portal  vein  carries  venous  blood  and  nu- 
tritive material  from  the  abdominal  viscera  to  the  liver.  Thence  the 
blood  passes  to  the  heart  by  means  of  the  hepatic  vein  and  the  as- 
cending vena  cava. 

5.  The  chief  function  of  the  saliva  is,  by  means  of  the  ptyalin,  to 
change  starch  of  the  food  into  grape  sugar,  fiy  moistening  the  food» 
saliva  facilitates  swallowing  and  also  brings  out  the  flavors. 

6.  Chyle  is  that  portion  of  the  food,  undigested  or  unabsorbed^ 
that  has  passed  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines  and  been  acted 
vpon  by  the  biliary,  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices.  It  differs  from 
the  chyme  in  that  the  fats,  unaffected  in  the  stomach,  have  been 
partially  turned  into  soaps,  thus  giving  a  milky  appearance  to  the 
fluid  portion,  and  in  that  it  is  alJcaline  and  not  acid,  the  fermentation 
of  the  stomach  having  ceased. 

9,  Nerve  fibers  may  be  classed  as  afferent,  or  those  carrying  im- 
pressings  to  the  spinal  cord  or  sensorium,  efferent^  or  those  carrying 
volitions  outward  from  the  centers,  and  medial,  or  those  connecting 
portions  of  the  centers  with  each  other. 

10.  Teeth  are  composed  of  nerves,  blood  vessels  (temporarily), 
dentine,  bone,  and  enamel.  The  parts  of  the  tooth  are  root,  neck» 
and  crown. 

Geography. — i.  Latitude  is  distance  north  or  south  of  the  equa- 
tor ;  Longitude  is  distance  east  or  west  of  an  established  meridian. 

2.  Latitude,  elevation,  and  sea  winds,  are  the  principal  causes  of 
the  variation  of  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  earth. 

3.  The  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  and 
its  fixed  position  during  the  annual  revolution  around  the  sun,  cause 
the  variation  in  the  length  of  day  and  night. 

4.  The  Torrid  Zone  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  on  the  south  by  the  tropic  Capricorn.  The  North  Temper- 
ate is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  South  Temperate  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Antarctic 
Circle.  The  North  Frigid  zone  lies  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
South  Frigid  Zone  lies  south  of  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

5.  The  surface  of  the  Pacific  States  consists  almost  wholly  of  lofty 
plateaus  and  mountain  chains. 

6.  The  Amazon  is  one  of  the  longest  rivers  on  the  globe,  and 
carries  to  the  sea  more  water  than  any  other  river.  The  La  Plata 
System  drains  the  southern  parts  of  the  central  plain  and  eastern 
highland. 

7.  As  three  fourths  of  South  America  lie  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  the 
climate  of  the  Selvas  and  Pampas  is  warm. 

8.  Black  Mountains ;  Roanoke,  Neuse,  and  Cape  Fear  rivers. 
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9.  Smoky  and  Cumberland  Mountains ;  Cumberland  and  Ten* 
nessee  rivers. 

10.  Ocean  currents  moderate  both  the  heat  of  summer  and  the 
cold  of  winter.  They  assist  in  carrying  vessels  forward  in  thdr 
course. 

Penmanship.— I.  The  elements  of  the  letter  a  are  left  curve,  left 
curve,  lower  turn,  right  curve,  slanting  straight  line,  lower  turn,  and 
right  curve ;  0,  left  curve,  left  curve,  lower  turn,  right  curve,  and 
upper  turn ;  /,  left  curve,  slanting  straight  line,  left  curve,  slanting 
straight  line,  upper  and  lower  turns,  and  right  curve ;  C,  right  curve, 
upper  turn,  left  curve,  and  right  curve ;  or  the  loop  of  the  fifth  prin- 
ciple and  the  eighth  principle  modified;  t,  right  curve,  slanting 
straight  Ime,  lower  turn,  and  right  curve. 

2.  The  letter  O  is  the  eighth  principle ;  the  capital  C/'is  composed 
of  the  ninth  principle,  turn,  right  curve,  and  first  principle  extended 
an  additional  space ;  the  parts  of  m  are  second,  Second  and  third 
principles ;  the  parts  of  u  are  right  curve  and  first  principle  repeated. 

3.  The  small  r  and  s  are  one-fourth  higher  than  other  short 
letters. 

4.  To  simplify  the  forms  of  letters ;  to  teach  both  mind  and  mus- 
cle the  simplified  form ;  to  give  a  standard  of  uniformity ;  to  educate 
the  taste. 

5.  The  line  that  bounds  the  height  of  the  short  letters,  or  those  of 
but  one  space  in  height.  The  horizontal  line,  on  which  the  shortest 
letters  rest. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Decatur  County. — The  Decatur  County  Teachers'  Institute  con- 
vened, for  its  23d  annual  session,  in  Greensburg,  August  13th,  John 
H.  Bobbitt,  county  superintendent,  presiding.  Teachers  enrolled, 
136,  besides  an  unusually  large  number  of  visitors.  W.  H.  Fertick, 
of  the  Shelbyville  schools,  the  principal  instructor,  was  present  the 
entire  week,  and  delivered  two  evening  lectures,  which  were  greatly 
appreciated.  He  gave  instruction  during  the  week  on  Reading, 
Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  and  School  Government,  setting  forth 
his  methods  and  views  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  thus  render- 
ing the  institute  profitaole  to  all.  G.  H.  Reynolds,  of  Chicago,  gave 
several  lessons  in  "Mathematical  Geography,"  illustrating  thetnie 
method  of  teaching  this  subject  by  the  use  of  a  tellurian.  Instruction 
in  Drawing  and  Arithmetic  was  given  by  J.  A.  Stagg,  in  a  very  cred- 
itable manner.  The  subject  of  Physiology  was  ably  presented  by 
C.  Allison,  of  the  Greensburg  high  school.    He  also  gave  two  expe- 
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rimental  lectures  on  Chemistry,  which  added  interest  to  the  occasion. 
J.  M.  Olcott,  of  Indianapolis,  gave  an  interesting  lesson  upon  the 
use  of  "  Reference  Books."  State  Supt  Holcombe  was  present  on 
Tuesday,  and  made  a  very  brief  but  pointed  address. 

Wednesday  evening  was  devoted  to  a  "  Teachers*  Social,**  which 
was  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  institute. 

J.  D.  White,  Secretary. 

Grant  County  always  has  good  institutes.  They  are  always 
large  and  enthusiastic  Perhaps  no  one  in  the  state  had  done  in  it 
more  fundamental,  practical  work.  W.  W.  Parsons,  of  the  State 
Normal,  worked  the  entire  week.  Lewis  H.  Jones,  principal  of  the 
Indianapolis  Training  School,  was  present  a  part  of  the  time,  as 
was  the  elocutionist  J.  T.  McAvoy,  W.  A.  Bell,  and  others.  Supt. 
Osbom  expressed  himself  specially  pleased  with  the  character  of  the 
work  done  and  the  interest  manifested. 

Hamilton  County  had  a  large  and  profitable  institute.  J.  Fraise 
Richard  was  present  the  entire  week,  and  did  excellent  work.  Prof. 
Pinkley,  the  elocutionist,  also  spent  the  week  and  did  good  work  in 
his  line.  W.  A.  Bell  and  Cyrus  Smith,  of  Indianapolis,  each  spent 
a  day  with  us.  County  Supt.  A.  H.  Morris  has  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  teachers,  and  is  doing  commendable  work. 

LaPorte  County. — The  institute  here  was,  as  usual,  large  and 
attentive.  Perhaps  no  county  in  the  state  can  boast  of  more  prompt 
and  regular  attendance  and  better  order.  Supt.  Hosmer  means 
business,  and  his  teachers  seem  to  be  animated  by  his  spirit.  The 
outside  workers  were  Geo.  P.  Brown,  H.  B.  Brown,  Eli  F.  Brown, 
J.  M.  Olcott,  and  W.  A.  Bell. 

St.  Joseph  County. — The  institute  was  reasonably  well  attended, 
and  the  interest  excellent.  The  work  was  done  almost  exclusively 
by  Eli  F.  Brown  and  George  F.  Bass,  of  Indianapolis,  both  experi- 
enced instructors.  There  is  no  better  plan  upon  which  to  run  an 
institute  than  this.  The  only  trouble  in  most  cases  is  the  money. 
Calvin  Moon,  the  superintendent,  is  universally  respected  and  com- 
mended. 

Clinton  County. — The  institute,  as  usual,  was  full  of  life,  earnest 
work,  and  interest.  The  attendance  the  first  day  was  over  loo,  and 
averaged  fully  140  to  150,  being  the  largest  yet  known  in  the  county. 
Supt.  Mushlitz  knows  how  to  work  things  up  in  an  orderly  and  en- 
thusiastic manner.  Excellent  music  was  furnished  us  by  Miss  Frazee. 
Mrs.  Supt.  Boone  and  the  Frankfort  teachers  were  prominent  among 
those  who  were  prompt  and  attentive.  Instruction  in  History,  Phys- 
iology, and  Geography  was  given  by  Prof.  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  of  the 
Richmond  Normal  School ;  and  on  Arithmetic,  English,  and  Orthog- 
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raphy,  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University,— both  of  wlwn 
gave  satisfactory  work.  Lectures  were  given  on  Wednesday  crcn- 
ing  by  Prof.  Smith,  on  Thursday  afternoon  by  Prof*  Hodgin,  and  on 
Thursday  evening  by  Judge  Higginbotham.  All  the  lectures  were 
entertaining  and  instructive.  The  teachers  of  Clinton  county  meui 
to  hold  their  own  with  any  in  the  state. 

Madison  County. — Supt.  M.  M.  Croan  had  issued  beautiful  and 
well-arranged  programmes,  about  two  weeks  before  the  institute,  so 
every  teacher  knew  "just  what  was  coming."    Promptly  at  lo o'dod 
A.  M.,  Sept.  3d,  Supt.  Croan  called  order,  and  organized  by  appoint- 
ing Jay  Lewis  secretary,  Lula  Bedford  enrolling  secretary,  and  Grant 
Lockwood  treasurer.     It  was  found  ijj  teachers  had  enrolled  tiie 
first  session.    The  Supt.  made  a  few  opening  remarks,  and  after  d^ 
votional  exercises  introduced  W.  A.  Bell,  of  the  Indiana  School 
Journal,  who  in  his  own  inimitable  style,  soon  had  every  body  in  a 
most  happy  humor.     His  lessons  throughout  the  day  abounded  in 
humor  and  good  sense. 
■  Eli  F.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis,  was  present  the  entire  session  and 
did  much  good  and  made  many  warm  friends  among  the  teachers. 
Miss  Kate  Huron,  of  Danville,  was  present  Tuesday,  and  created  a 
most  favorable  impression.    She  is  briraful  of  life  and  enthusiasm, 
and  is  away  up  in  her  profession.     E.  E.  White,  ex- President  of 
Purdue,  was  present  the  entire  week,  and  gave  three  lessons  daily. 
One  on  Theory  and  Practice,  another  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  and 
the  other  in  Mathematics.    The  Doctor  is  a  whole  institute  of  him- 
self, and  fully  sustained  his  long  established  reputation  as  being  one 
of  the  best  educators  in  the  country.    Of  course  he  was  a  general 
favorite  with  the  teachers.     H.  N.  Carver,  of  Valparaiso,  was  pres- 
ent on  Friday,  and  gave  interesting  lessons  in  Grammar. 

The  evening  sessions  were  of  a  more  pleasant  nature.  Monday 
evening,  after  W.  A.  Bell's  lecture,  the  annual  teachers*  rcmuM 
occurred.  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Brown  lectured  on  "  Eminent  Wo- 
men.*' Wednesday  evening  Col.  J.  B.  Maynard,  of  the  IndianApa& 
Sentinel,  delivered  his  lecture  on  "Pictures."  Thursday  evening 
Dr.  E.  E.  White  lectured.  Friday  evening  was  held  the  reunion  of 
the  graduates  of  the  graded  schools  and  teachers.  All  these  exer* 
cises  were  greeted  with  crowded  houses,  in  fact  people  were  turned 
away  each  evening.  The  Anderson  Herald,  everywhere  regarded 
as  a  good  critic,  says  :  "  The  present  institute  is  without  donbt  the 
best  from  every  point  of  view  ever  held  in  the  county. 

Notes. — The  club  for  the  Indiana  School  Journal  was  69,  and  wiB 
reach  100  before  the  holidays.  We  challenge  the  state  to  show  a 
a  more  moral,  cultured,  intellectual  body  of  teachers  than  Madison 
county  produces.    All  praise  to  Supt.  Croan,  who  has  the  courage  to 
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say  that  no  teacher  can  teach  school  in  Madison  county  that  is  in- 
temperate, and  he  keeps  his  word.  Average  attendance  about  225. 
Mr.  Croan  discharged  his  duties  as  superintendent  uuder  peculiarly 
sad  circumstances — the  death  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Dillon. 

Madison  county  sent  out  154  graduates  last  spring.  Most  of  the 
schools  of  the.  county  began  Sept.  loth,  to  continue  from  six  to  nine 
months.  Subscriber. 

Newton  County. — The  annual  institute  convened  at  Kentland 
Sept.  loth,  Supt.  Hershman  occupying  the  chair.  An  enrollment  of 
100  filled  the  promise  of  success.  The  programme  arranged  by  the 
Supt.  was  wisely  chosen,  and  we  may  add  ably  carried  out.  Miss 
Mary  Cox,  of  the  State  Normal,  did  us  excellent  work.  State  Supt. 
Holcombe  was  with  us  one  day  and  evening,  and  his  genial  manners 
soon  won  him  many  friends.  A  resolution,  incorporated  in  the  oth- 
ers, was  to  the  effect  that  the  time  for  teachers'  examination  is  too 
short.  This  institute  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  the  constant 
raising  of  grades  has  acted  beneficially  upon  the  mass  of  teachers. 
It  was  so  grand  a  success  in  point  of  good  instruction,  interest,  and 
attendance  that  a  county  association  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Kentland  on  the  first  Friday  and  Saturday  of  February,  1884,  and 
so  will  we  keep  the  ball  rolling.  Hattie  W,  Harris,  Sec*y. 

Gibson  County. — Teachers*  Institute  was  held  at  Princeton,  July 
23d.  The  enrollment  of  teachers  during  the  week  was  184 ;  average 
daily  attendance,  175.  Old  Gibson,  we  think,  is  at  the  head  of  her 
sister  counties  in  daily  attendance.  W.  H.  Fertich,  of  Mishawaka, 
was  with  us  during  the  week.  With  this  exception  the  work  was 
done  by  home  talent.  The  teachers  will  long  remember  the  institute 
of  '83  as  one  among  the  most  profitable  and  pleasant  ever  held  in 
the  county.  Our  worthy  county  superintendent,  H.  A.  Yeager,  is  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  W.  T.  Lucas. 

Knox  County. — The  teachers  of  Knox  county  met  at  Vincennes 
August  20th.  Institute  was  opened  with  a  well-timed  address  by 
Co.  Supt.  W.  H.  Pennington.  He  was  followed  by  Edward  Taylor, 
with  a  lecture  on  "A  Teacher's  Duty  at  a  County  Institute."  W.  B. 
Chrisler  explained  the  working  of  the  five-grade  system  in  his  county, 
which  was  considered  by  all  our  teachers  as  simple,  easy,  and  prac- 
tical. Mr.  Chrisler  was  with  us  the  entire  week.  Mr.  Saunders,  of 
Evansville,  drilled  the  institute  in  elocution,  and  the  older  teachers 
of  the  county  did  noble  service,  which  helped  secure  the  unprece- 
dented success  of  the  institute.  The  enrollment  and  average  attend- 
ance were  larger  than  ever  known  before,  and  the  interest  taken  in 
the  work  by  all  classes  of  teachers  was  noticeable  on  every  hand. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  thanking  the  workers  from  abroad  for 
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their  able  services,  E.  B.  Milam  for  his  past  efficient  work  in  mu- 
aging  the  schools,  and  agreeing  to  stand  by  W.  H.  PenniDgton  in  kii 
laudable  effort  to  still  improve  the  public  schools  of  Knox  couDtf. 
Total  enrollment,  i6j.  R.  F.  Wbehs,  Sec'y. 

Hancock  County.— Institute  mel  August  20th.  Enrollmeiit,  140. 
The  instructors  were  Messrs.  Michael  Seller  of  the  State  Normal;  J.M. 
SCrasburg,  of  Greenfield;  and  Jonathan  Rigdon,  of  Central  Noniul 
School.  During  the  institute  lessons  were  given  by  Messrs.  Geo.  P. 
Brown,  Pres.  State  Normal;  John  C.  Macpherson,  Supt.  of  WijK 
county  ;  D,  Dobbins,  Supt.  of  Shelby  county  ;  and  J.  W,  Smith,  of 
McCordsville.  Teachers  present  the  first  day  93,  and  the  ecdii 
session  was  remarkable  for  punctuality  and  attention.  It  wai  tbc 
largest,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  best  institute  ever  held  is 
the  county.     The  following  resolution  was  passed  ; 

RtiOtved,  That  we  recognite  in  our  county  superintendent,  R.^ 
Smith,  an  efficient  and  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of  education,  aad 
that  we  hereby  pledge  him  our  support  in  his  efforts  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  the  schools  throughout  the  county. 

Fayettb  County.— The  Institutes  are  always  good,  but  the  one 
of  18S3  was  certainty  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.    Un- 
der the  able  management  of  J.  S.  Gamble,  county  superintenikiit, 
who  is  always  awake  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school  work,  it  wu 
arranged  to  hold  a  two  weeks'  session.    The  institute  met  Ang.  ijth, 
with  an  enrollment  of  75,  which  is  a  good  showing  for  Fayette  Co., 
it  being  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  the  slate.    Mrs.  R.  A.  Moffitt, 
principal  of  the  Rushville  high  school ;  Mr.  Keliner,  of  the  Andersoa 
schools ;  Pres.  Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  State  Normal ;  W.  A.  Bell,  Dt.  R. 
T.  Brown,  and  J.  M.  Olcott.  were  present  during  the  whole  or  a  put 
of  the  first  week,  and  did  efficient  work.    Mrs.  Emma  Mont  McRK 
and  Prof.   R.  W.  McFarland,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  a  ray 
able  mathematician,  were  present  during  the  entire  second  week, 
---<  did  first-class  work.    Prof.  J,  L.  Rippetoe,  and  others  of  oor 
■  teachers  did  good  work.     Several  good  evening  lecture*  w«e 
.  on  different  subjects,  and  on  Thursday  evening,  Aug.  13d,  a 
ry  and  musical  entertainment  was  given  by  the  members  of  ibc 
jle.     The  instruction  given  during  the  session  was  heaitilr  af- 
ited  by  the  teachers. 

iv  Coi'NTV. — The  Institute  convened  in  Qay  City  August  Mtk, 
15  a  result  of  our  Supt.,  John  W.  Stewart's  enei^y,  was  one  nf 
irgest  and  most  successful  ever  held  in  this  county.  Tie  n- 
ent  the  first  day  was  102,  and  increased  during  the  week  U 
Instructors :  W.  D.  E>ennis  and  Mrs.  Mattie  C.  Dennii,  of 
ningdale,  were  present  most  of  the  week,  and  did  eicdlent 
T,  N.  James,  one  of  our  home  workers,  presented  the  sobjed 
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of  English  Literature,  and  his  work  was  well  received,  although  it 
was  rather  a  new  feature  in  the  county  institute.  O.  T.  Dunagan 
gave  instruction  in  the  Grube  Method.  C.  W.  Crouse,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  others  did  work  in  (he  institute.  Friday  evening  the  teachers 
had  a  grand  reunion.  H.  Lillian  Dilsaver,  Sec*y. 

Wm.  Kattman,  Ass't  Sec'y. 

Wells  Counxv. — The  Wells  County  Institute  has  been  in  session 
during  the  past  week  at  Bluffton,  dbn ducted  by  Supt.  W.  H.  Ernst, 
assisted  by  Messrs.  P.  A,  ^llen,  S.  P.  McCrea,  W.  J.  Houck,  N.  D. 
Doughman,  and  W.  Bliss.  The  total  attendance  was  142.  The 
Outline  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  was  used, 
and  gave  satisfaction. 

Bartholomew  County. — The  Bartholomew  County  Institute  was 
a  success.  Institute  work  consisted  in  the  presentation  of  methods 
for  instruction,  by  the  home  talent  of  the  county.  Messrs.  Kiracofe, 
Graham,  and  Sand  were  the  principal  workers,  yet  many  others  as- 
sisted. Lectures  were  given  by  Messrs,  J.  Fraise  Richard,  Kiracofe, 
and  Baily.  J.  M.  Olcott  gave  valuable  ideas  on  school  government. 
A  very  enjoyable  social  was  held  one  evening.  The  interest  in  the 
institute  was  manifested  until  the  last  moment,  despite  the  tropical 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  An  enrollment  of  134,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  90,  speaks  well  for  Supt.  Hacker,  as  he  had  a  very 
short  time  for  preparation.  Teacher. 

Daviess  County. — The  twenty-third  annual  session  of  the  Daviess 
County  Institute  convened  on  August  20th,  in  Washington.  The 
only  foreign  instructor  was  Miss  A.  Kate  Huron,  of  the  Central 
Normal,  Danville.  D.  £.  Hunter,  Supt.  of  the  Washington  schools, 
led  the  home  workers.  The  work  given  by  all  the  instructors  was 
noted  for  its  practicality.  The  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers 
was  such  that  the  enrollment  and  attendance  constantly  increased 
until  the  close.  The  enrollment  on  first  day  was  95,  and  by  Friday 
it  reached  180 — more  by  40  than  ever  before.  Average  for  the  week 
139.  Socials  were  held  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
nights,  at  each  of  which  the  attendance  was  good,  and  a  very  enjoy- 
able time  had.  S.  B.  Boyd,  Co.  Sup*t. 

W.  S.  Davis,  Sec'y. 

Union  County. — The  teachers  of  Union  county  convened  at  Lib- 
erty, in  their  annual  institute  session,  August  27th.  The  session  was 
of  more  than  usual  interest,  and  many  young  teachers  were  noticed 
present.  Prof.  McFarland,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Prof.  Johnson, 
of  Avondale,  Ohio,  were  present  during  the  week,  both  doing  very 
satisfactory  worjjp.  Subjects  of  much  interest  to  the  teachers  of  to- 
day were  discussed  by  the  teachers  each  day.    Institute  closed  with 
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an  entertainment  given  by  the  teachers  to  a  very  large  audience. 
The  work  throughout  was  excellent,  and  all  went  away  much  bei^ 
fited.  Much  credit  is  due  C.  W.  Osborne  for  the  manner  in  whicb 
he  conducted  the  institute,  and  the  efficient  work  he  is  doing. 

H.  £.  Dubois,  Sec'y. 

Blackford  County. — ^The  annual  institute  of  Blackford  county 
met  at  Hartford  City,  August  20th.  County  SupL  Lewis  Willman 
acted  as  president.  He  set  an  ^example  worthy  of  imitation  by  liis 
enthusiastic  work,  and  fully  confirmed  his  reputation  sis  a  leader  in 
educational  advancement.  C.  L.  Clippinger,  of  Fort  Wayne,  vas 
principal  instructor,  and  won  by  his  unflagging  zeal  the  confidence 
of  all.  The  institute  was  well  attended,  the  average  being  42,  and 
the  number  enrolled  about  60,  which,  taking  in  consideration  the 
size  of  the  county,  makes  a  good  showing.  The  work  in  the  main 
was  thorough  and  practical.  The  teachers  of  the  county  manifested 
a  deep  interest  and  enjoyed  a  long-to-be  remembered  social  reunicm. 

H.  L.  Kegerreis,  Sec'y. 

Kosciusko  County  held  its  institute  in  Warsaw,  Sept.  3-7.  I^ 
was  the  largest  and  most  regular  ever  held  in  the  county.  W.  H. 
Fertich  was  present  all  the  week,  and  was  the  principal  instructor. 
He  lectured  on  one  evening  and  gave  an  elocutionary  entertainment 
on  another.  His  work  was  well  received.  The  principal  home  in- 
structors were  G.  L.  Harding,  J.  P.  Dolan,  G.  F.  McAlpine,  and  J.  P. 
Mathers.  H.  B.  Brown,  J.  M.  Olcott,  and  W.  A.  Bell  were  present 
a  part  of  the  time,  and  did  acceptable  work.  State  Supt.  Holcombe 
was  here  one  day,  and  made  a  very  pleasant  impression. 

Perry  County. — The  institute  of  this  county  met  August  27th,  at 
Cannelton.  Supt.  Whitehead  appointed  I.  £.  Connor  president  and 
R.  J.  Wilson  secretary.  The  principal  instructors  were  J.  R.  Weadi- 
ers,  L.  Yarito,  K.  M.  Deweese,  G.  W.  Deweese,  George  Wcidman, 
A.'C.  Huff,  Jesse  Riddle,  J.  H,  Groves,  Mrs.  Royal,  Mr.  Ulrich,  F.J. 
George,  S.  L.  Payne,  Roan  Clark,  G.  P.  Widman,  and  L.  Ruddle. 
The  instruction  was  well  received,  and  the  schools  of  the  county  wiH 
be  the  better  for  them. 

The  feature  of  the  institute  was  a  4-page,  24-column  paper,  gotten 
up  in  excellent  style.  The  business  manager  was  M.  F.  Babbitt, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  corps  was  J.  R.  Weathers.  The  pa- 
per was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  we  have  ever  seen  in  conneccion 
with  an  institute. 

Harrison  County. — The  institute  was  unusually  large,  and  the 
work  well  done.    Among  the  resolutions  passed  was  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  no  teacher  who  visits  saloons  or  uses  intoxicatiiig 
drinks  should  be  licensed  to  teach  by  the  county  superintendent. 
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Huntington  County. — Institute  was  held  August  27th,  with  an 
enrollment  of  43  teachers,  and  an  average  of  90.  Instructors :  Mor- 
gan Caraway,  Alonzo  Mohler,  Miss  £.  Collins,  and  Co.  Supt.  £.  A. 
McNally.    We  followed  the  Outline  as  a  guide. 

Wabash  County. — Fine  institute  at  Wabash.  W.  H.  Payne,  of 
Michigan  University,  did  excellent  work.  £.  £.  Smith,  of  Purdue, 
pleased  and  profited  the  teachers.  Messrs.  Humke  and  Mitchell 
were  among  the  other  instructors.  £vening  lectures  by  Payne,  Little 
and  Smith. 


PERSONAL. 


J.  W.  Ball  is  principal  at  Milroy. 
H.  W.  Graham  is  at  £tna  Green. 
J.  G.  Hass  is  principal  at  Hunts ville. 
Q.  S.  Shipley  has  charge  at  Monterey. 
O.  L.  Harding  is  captain  at  Leesburg. 
M.  Hurshberger  controls  at  Frankton. 
J.  P.  Dolan  holds  the  fort  at  Syracuse. 
J.  J.  £ckman  will  remain  at  Goodland. 
W.  R.  Smethers  is  principal  at  Cicero. 

D.  D.  Steiner  is  principal  at  New  Carlisle. 
P.  A.  Randall  is  at  the  head  at  Pendleton. 
■George  W.  Worley  presides  at  Silver  Lake 
Charles  Fagan  is  principal  at  Remington. 
W.  S.  £llis  wields  the  "birch"  at  Osceola. 
A.  R.  Hardesty  is  head  man  at  Francesville. 
A.  Jones  is  principal  of  the  Glenwood  schools. 
H.  C.  Fellow  has  charge  of  the  £lwood  schools. 

E.  J.  McAlpine  will  direct  the  forces  at  Pierceton. 
W.  B.  Alford  is  principal  of  the  Zionsville  schools. 
J.  C.  Smith  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  Raysville. 
D.  C.  Hupp  directs  the  young  ideas  at  Alexandria. 
£.  E.  Hendee  is  principal  of  the  Winamac  schools. 
N.  A.  Hester  is  superintendent  at  North  Manchester. 
W.  B,  Woody  is  the  "great  Mogul*'  at  Harvey sburg. 
A.  N.  Higgins  controls  school  matters  at  Veedersburg. 
^.  C.  Johnson  is  principal  of  the  Oakland  City  schools. 
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£.  £.  Stevenson  is  principal  of  the  Franklin  high  school. 
A.  F.  Jenkins  is  superintendent  of  the  Kentland  schools. 
J.  C.  Keenan  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Snoddy's  Mills. 
F.  M.  Fuller  will  direct  the  "young  ideas**  at  Darlington. 
John  E.  Gregory  is  the  acting  president  of  Ridgeville  College. 
L.  M.  Fall,  from  Ohio,  is  principal  of  the  Fountain  City  schools. 
J.  B.  Munger  has  left  Churubusco  to  take  the  New  Haven  schools. 

Presley  Smith  takes  the  schools  at  Centreton — in  a  new  4-room 
house. 

T.  B.  Adeylotte  is  principal  at  Newtown,  and  John  Crook  at 
Yeddo. 

Lizzie  Homey,  of  Richmond,  is  principal  of  the  Wabash  higli 
school. 

Walter  Sayler,  of  Ohio,  is  at  the  head  of  the  schools  at  Royil 
Centre. 

J.  £.  Mannix,  a  graduate  of  the  Danville  Normal,  is  principal  at 
Hcnryville. 

Geo.  W.  Rice  is  principal  of  the  Montezuma  Collegiate  and  Nor- 
mal Institute. 

A.  B.  Stevens,  last  year  at  Orland,  is  in  charge  of  the  Angola 
schools  this  year. 

F.  E.  Andrews,  after  two  years'  absence,  goes  back  to  the  old 
stand  at  Sellersburg. 

F.  D.  Tharp,  of  Raysville,  goes  to  Kansas  City  to  take  a  good  po- 
sition in  the  schools. 

J.  P.  Funk  has  entered  upon  his  tenth  year  as  superintendent  of 
the  Corydon  schools. 

Henry  Gregory,  Jr.,  and  not  Henry  George,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Leavenworth  schools. 

Geo.  W.  Dealand  superintends  the  Perrysville  schools.  This  is  his 
third  year  in  this  place. 

J.  M.  Stallsworth,  a  graduate  of  the  Danville  Normal,  is  superin- 
tendent at  Charlestown. 

G.  F.  Kenaston  is  superintendent,  and  J.  M.  McBroom  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Attica. 

Joseph  Moore,  who  resigned  the  presidency  of  Earlham  College 
last  spring  on  account  of  sickness,  is  still  in  North  Carolinl^  but  moch 
improved  in  health. 
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£.  N.  Brown,  a  g^raduate  of  Michigan  University,  is  one  of  the 
faculty  in  the  Elkhart  Normal. 

John  Schurr,  of  Muncie,  a  graduate  of  Asbury  University,  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  New  Castle  high  school. 

P.  H.  Kersch.  of  Crawfordsville,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal^ 
has  charge  of  the  Rensselaer  schools. 

W.  E.  White,  son  of  E.  E  White,  ex-president  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, is  principal  of  the  Albion  schools. 

J.  M.  Strasburg,  formerly  of  Lafayette,  but  more  recently  of  Rich- 
mond, is  superintendent  at  Greenfield. 

Walter  S.  Smith,  the  first  superintendent  of  Marion  county,  is  now 
principal  of  the  schools  at  Falmouth,  Ky. 

H.  G.  Woody,  having  spent  the  summer  West,  has  resumed  his 
duties  as  principal  of  the  Kokomo  high  school. 

V.  Livengood  is  principal  at  Covington.  As  he  has  a  new  wife  to 
advise  him  the  schools  will  doubtless  improve. 

W.  R.  Snyder,  five  years  principal  of  the  Shelbyville  high  school, 
is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Muncie  high  school. 

D.  D.  Bogart,  last  year  at  North  Vernon,  is  now  superintendent 
of  the  Chattanooga  schools,  at  a  salary  of  I1500. 

J.  H.  Martin,  superintendent  of  the  Madison  schools,  is  reported 
as  doing  first-class  work  and  giving  satisfaction. 

Last  month*s  Journal  should  have  said  that  Miss  Calla  Harrison 
was  the  first  and  only  lady  graduate  of  Hanover  College. 

Thomas  Newlin,  who  was  principal  of  Spiceland  Academy,  is 
spending  the  present  year  at  Michigan  University,  studying. 

Wm.  Irelan,  last  year  of  Wolcott,  returns  this  year  to  Burnetts- 
ville,  where  he  has  taught  most  of  the  time  for  the  last  25  years. 

H.  B.  Brown,  principal  of  the  Valparaiso  Normal  School,  says  that 
the  report  that  he  has  undertaken  the  control  of  the  Ladoga  Normal, 
is  wholly  without  foundation.  He  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Ladoga  school. 

Albert  W.  Stahl,  M.  E.,  U.  S.  N.,  graduate  of  the  Stevens  Institute 
at  Hoboken,  and  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  has  assumed 
the  chair  of  Physics  and  Mech.  Eng.  in  Purdue  University.  He  has 
made  a  good  beginning. 

J.  S.  Gamble,  Supt.  of  Fayette  county,  has  been  in  ill  health  for 
two  months  past.    He  was  prostrated  with  typhoid  fever  in  the  midst 
of  his  institute.    He  has  the  sympathy  of  a  large  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances and  friends  in  the  educational  field. 
4 
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A.  J.  Garland  is  the  name  of  the  new  principal  of  the  Ladoga  Nor- 
mal School.  His  associate  principal  is  A.  F.  Knotts,  both  graduates 
of  the  Valparaiso  Normal.  They  will  be  assisted  by  R.  S.  Gleason; 
Retta  Coveney,  Music ;  Mrs.  Litu  Ditts,  Art ;  A.  J.  Hall,  Penman- 
ship— all  former  students  at  Valparaiso. 

J.  J.  Mills,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools, 
who  was  compelled  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  the  latter  part  of  last 
school  year  on  account  of  ill  health,  is  now  in  his  usual  health  and 
at  work  in  his  old  place.  His  many  friends  will  be  pained  to  knov 
that  h*  has  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes,  perhaps  permanently. 

John  G.  Overton,  who  retired  from  the  superin tendency  of  the 
Montgomery  county  schools  last  June,  after  a  service  of  eight  yean, 
and  a  school  service  of  20  years,  leaves  an  excellent  record.  He  has 
been  an  attendant  at  every  county  institute  and  normal  ever  in  ses- 
sion in  the  county,  and  attended  every  state  teachers*  convention 
and  convention  of  county  superintendents  held  in  the  state  during 
the  eight  years  just  passed,  save  one  held  at  Fort  Wayne.  He  leaves 
a  host  of  friends  among  the  teachers  of  the  county. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  ex-President  of  Purdue  University,  left  the  insti- 
tution with  the  full  confidence  of  his  associates,  as  indicated  by  the 
following  resolutions : 

Whereas,  Dr.  Emerson  £.  White  has  recently  severed  his  con- 
nection with  Purdue  University  as  its  President ;  and  whereas,  the 
members  of  the  faculty  who  have  been  associated  with  him,  desire 
to  recognize  the  value  of  his  work  and  personal  worth ;  thereforei 
be  it 

Resolved^  i.  That  during  the  seven  years  of  his  connection  with 
Purdue  University,  his  administration  has  been  marked  by  vigor, 
originality  and  eminent  wisdom,  and  for  the  organization  of  this 
institution  on  a  plan  which,  at  that  time,  had  no  precedent,  he  de- 
serves the  highest  praise. 

2.  That  Purdue  University  has  suffered  a  most  serious  loss  in  the 
withdrawal  from  its  management  of  one  in  whom  firmness,  kindness, 
and  executive  ability  of  the  highest  order  are  harmoniously  blended. 

3.  That  we  hold  Dr.  White  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a  personal 
friend,  a  Christian  gentleman,  and  a  ripe  scholar,  and  we  gready 
regret  the  loss  of  his  companionship  and  support. 

4.  That  our  heartiest  wishes  for  his  welfare  follow  him  in  what- 
ever labor  he  undertakes. 

Passed  unanimously  by  the  faculty  September  3,  1883. 

L.  S.  Thompson,  Sec'y  of  Faculty. 
These  resolutions  express  very  fairly  the  estimation  in  which  Dr. 
White  is  held  by  the  teachers  of  Indiana.    He  did  a  gocd  work  at 
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Purdue,  and  has  left  an  excellent  foundation  for  his  successor  to 
build  upon.  He  recently  declined  a  I3000  position  in  the  East,  pre- 
ferring for  the  present  to  devote  himself  to  literary  work. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Punctuality  is  the  hinge  of  business. 

Never  laugh  at  the  misfortune  of  others. 

Never  give  a  present  hoping  for  one  in  return.  • 

Never  make  yourself  the  hero  of  your  own  story. 

Never  give  a  promise  that  you  do  not  intend  to  fulfil. 

Never  say  to  the  back  what  you  would  not  say  to  the  face. 

Never  associate  with  bad  company ;  have  good  company  or  none. 

Never  refer  to  a  gift  you  have  made  or  a  favor  you  have  rendered. 

Do  to-day  thy  nearest  duty. — GanAe. 

Who  best  can  suffer  best  can  do. — Milton, 

Be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  sin. — yohn  Wesley, 

Hard  workers  are  usually  honest.  Industry  lii^s  them  above  temp- 
tation.— Bovee. 

An  effort  made  for  the  happiness  of  others,  lifts  us  above  our- 
selves.— Mrs.  L.  M,  Child. 

Never  i^il  to  tell  the  truth.  If  truthful  you  will  get  your  reward. 
You  will  get  your  punishment  if  you  deceive. 

Labor  is  one  of  the  great  elements  of  society — the  great  substantial 
interest  on  which  we  all  stand. — Daniel  Webster. 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he  has  been  in  the  wrong, 
which  is  but  saying,  in  other  words,  he  is  wiser  to-day  than  he  was 
yesterday. — Ibpe. 

If  it  were  not  for  labor,  man  would  neither  eat  so  much,  nor  relish 
so  pleasantly,  nor  sleep  so  soundly,  nor  be  so  healthful,  nor  so  use- 
ful, so  strong  nor  so  patient,  so  noble  nor  so  untempted. — yeremy 

Taylor. 

Speak  gently !  'tis  a  little  thing 

Dropped  in  the  heart's  deep  well ; 

The  good,  the  joy,  that  it  may  bring. 

Eternity  shall  tell.— Z>.  BaUs. 

Vespasian,  the  Roman  Emperor,  throughout  his  life,  used  to  call 
himself  to  account  every  night  for  his  actions  of  the  past  day,  and  as 
often  as  he  found  he  had  passed  any  one  day  without  doing  some 
good,  he  entered  in  his  diary  this  memorandum :  "Diem  perdidi." 
"I  have  lost  a  day." 
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MISCELLANY. 


Greenfield  has  a  new  superintendent,  J.  M.  Strasburg,  and  a 
hew  4-room  school  building. 

The  Summer  Normal  held  at  Columbia  City  by  Co.  Supt.  Adair 
and  J.  B.  Munger  numbered  89. 

Bluffton. — The  schools  have  opened  full  under  the  superintcnd- 
ency  of  P.  A.  Allen.    The  high  school  numbers  76. 

Marion. — The  Marion  school  board  has  established  a  free  Kin- 
dergarten, with  Miss  Harriet  A.  Leete,  of  Potsdam,  New  York,  as 
teacher. 

Union  Christian  College,  Rev.  E.  Mudge,  President,  located 
at  Merom,  has  opened  with  good  attendance.  The  institution  does 
thorough  work. 

MuNCiE. — The  Muncie  schools  have  opened  most  favorably,  and 
the  prospects  are  bright  for  a  harmonious  and  successful  year's  work. 
The  new  superintendent,  Hon.  John  M.  Bloss,  is  feeling  happy  and 
hopeful. 

Frankfort,  with  R.  G.  Boone  at  the  head  of  its  schools,  is  be 
ginning  its  new  year  in  a  manner  every  way  satisfactory.    But  few 
cities  in  the  state  have  an  educational  standing  equal  to  that  of 
Frankfort. 

Chicago  employs  1019  teachers,  976  of  whom  are  ladies.  Of  the 
43  men  27  are  principals.  All  primary  teachers  receive  from  I400 
to  I700  per  year.  Grammar  grade  teachers  are  paid  I50  per  year 
more  than  the  pnmary  teachers. 

LoGANSFORT.— The  Logansport  yourual  says  the  public  schools 
of  Logansport  were  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  The 
corps  of  teachers  is  excellent,  and  the  attendance  larger  than  ever 
before.  The  public  schools  of  Logansport  are  not  excelled  by  those 
of  any  other  city  in  the  state,  and  we  doubt  if  they  are  equalled  by 
any.    J.  K.  Walts  is  there  with  his  little  hatchet. 

Cheap  Money  Orders. — We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  oar 
readers  to  the  great  reduction  in  cost  of  sending  money  by  the  Post- 
office  department.  Since  July  ist  there  can  be  obtained  at  any  money 
order  office  postal  notes  in  sums  of  I5  and  under  by  paying  a  fee  of 
three  cents.  We  regret  that  these  postal  orders  arc  issuable  only 
from  money  order  offices,  yet  it  is  an  advance  in  the  right  direction^ 
and  we  hope  our  readers  will  make  use  of  this  new  and  cheap  means 
of  sending  money  for  subscriptions. 
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South  Bend. — Schools  opened  fuller  than  ever  before,  15 12  being 
the  grand  total — 117  pupils  in  the  high  school. 

St.  Joseph  Co.— The  trustees  and  teachers,  led  by  the  Co.  Supt., 
Calvin  Moon,  are  planning  for  a  grand  day  with  the  children  at  the 
county  fair.  Extensive  school  exhibits  will  made ;  trustees,  teachers, 
and  children  will  attend  in  a  body ;  a  grand  procession,  formal  re- 
ception, and  a  good  time  generally  is  promised.  Such  educational 
displays  are  profitable  to  all  concerned. 

•        * 

Warsaw. — ^The  schools  opened  fuller  than  ever  before.  Supt. 
John  P.  Mather  is  giving  good  satisfaction.  He  has  induced  the 
powers  that  be  to  take  advantage  of  the  provision  of  the  late  law  on 
public  libraries,  and  so  about  $400  will  soon  be  added  to  what  is 
already  a  good  school  reference  library.  Four  hundred  dollars  a 
year  will  soon  give  Warsaw  a  library  that  its  citizens  can  be  proud  of, 

Indianapqlis. — ^The  high  school  opened  this  year  with  a  hundred 
more  students  than  it  opened  with  last  year.  The  number  enrolled 
the  first  week  was  623.  The  school  is  in  excellent  condition  under 
the  principalship  of  W.  W.  Grant.  A  new  building  for  it  is  sadly 
needed. 

The  other  schools  opened  /«//,  the  enrollment  the  first  week  ex- 
ceeding their  enrollment  for  the  same  time  last  year  more  than  500. 
Supt.  Tarbell  is  doing  very  efficient  and  very  satisfactory  work. 

The  Elkhart  Normal  School  — This  is  a  new  school  asking  for 
recognition  among  the  many  schools  of  the  kind  in  the  state.  Its  two 
terms  already  held  were  such  as  to  give  encouragement  to  the  prin- 
cipal, H.  A.  Mumaw.  He  has  arranged  for  a  good  corps  of  instruc- 
tors and  will  do  good  work.  No  report  of  the  fall  opening  has  yet 
reached  the  Journal.    ^ 

Central  Normal,  Danville,  opened  with  increased  attendance. 
The  enrollment  will  probably  reach  400  by  the  close  of  the  term. 
Everything  is  moving  off  nicely.  The  best  of  feeling  exists  between 
faculty,  students,  and  citizens.  Many  new  rooms,  and  more  stu- 
dents can  be  accommodated  than  ever  before.  The  regular  classes 
are  all  full.  More  than  40  in  the  scientific  course.  Have  quite  a 
number  who  have  been  principals  of  graded  schools.  Commercial 
and  all  other  courses  are  well  filled. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  and  Business  Institute,  at 
Valparaiso,  has  opened  "booming**  again.  This  is  a  phenomenal 
school.  From  the  date  of  its  opening  till  the  present — 7  years — it 
has  grown  till  it  is  the  largest  school  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  the  world.  H.  B.  Brown,  the  president,  is  the  embodiment 
of  good  fellowship,  gentility,  energy,  perseverance,  aptness  to  instruct 
power  to  make  and  hold  friends,  and  executive  ability. 
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Butler  University  reports  an  increase  in  attendance  over  any 
previous  year.  Butler  has  a  good  working  faculty,  and  desenresthe 
hearty  support  of  its  friends. 

Franklin  College. — Rev.  W.  T.  Stott,  president,  is  happy  over 
its  prosperous  opening.  It  is  gradually  gaining  a  firm  footing  and 
is  doing  a  good  work.  This  school  deserves  better  of  the  Baptists  of 
Indiana,  considering  their  wealth  and  their  numbers. 

Richmond  Normal. — The  "Announcement**  of  the  Richmond 
Normal  is  a  very  neat  12-page  pamphlet,  giving  the  course  of  study, 
faculty,  purposes  of  the  school,  and  all  needed  information  to  those 
expecting  to  attend.  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin  is  principal.  The  school 
has  opened  with  about  30  students. 

1/  AsBURY  University  opened  with  about  450  students  the  first  week. 
The  history  of  this  institution  refutes  the  current  idea  that  increasing 
the  exactions  and  raising  the  standard  will  diminish  the  attendance. 
Asbury  is  becoming  quite  cosmopolitan :  Finland,  England,  Ger- 
many, Japan,  and  all  our  own  country,  including  the  colored  man 
and  Indian,  are  represented.  The  best  of  order  prevails  and  good 
work  is  being  done.  Recitations  began  on  opening  day.  Dr.  Martin 
and  his  co-laborers  have  been  working  manfully  to  meet  the  demands 
necessary  to  secure  the  De  Pauw  endowment  fund,  and  are  hopeful 
of  success. 

Purdue  University. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trustees  last  June 
voted  to  discontinue  the  lower  class  in  the  "Academy,**  which  was 
v/  always  largely  attended,  there  is  a  little  falling  off  in  the  attendance 
as  compared  with  the  opening  last  year ;  but  the  attendance  in  the 
college  classes  and  in  the  senior  academy  class  was  never  before  so 
large.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical  departments  are  also  fiiila 
than  ever  before. 

President  Smart  is  carrying  forward  the  excellent  work  done  by 
ex*president  White  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive  general  commenda- 
tion. 

The  State  University  has  opened  with  nearly  its  usual  number, 
notwithstanding  its  irreparal^le  loss  in  the  burning  of  one  of  its  princi- 
pal buildings,  its  cabinet,  laboratory,  etc.  The  trustees  have  done 
everything  within  their  power  to  make  good  the  loss  so  far  as  the 
running  of  the  school  is  concerned,  and  the  faculty  are  sormountiiig 
all  difficulties.  After  all  th€  Uacker  is  the  chief  part  of  a  school, 
A  live  teacher  will  make  a  good  school  anywhere.  If  he  has  not 
the  necessary  apparatus  and  helps,  he  will  improvise  them,  he  will 
make  substitutes  for  them,  he  will  reach  the  desiend. 

No  one  acquainted,  doubts  the  ability  of  Dr.  Moss  and  his  asso- 
dales. 
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Earlham  College.— This  college  opened  **  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore/' and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Earlham  deservedly  stands 
hig:h  for  its  thorough,  efficient,  and  honest  work.  Since  the  burning 
of  the  cabinet  at  the  State  University,  it  has  perhaps  the  largest  and 
best  assorted  cabinet  in  the  state.  Its  observatory  is  said  to  be  the 
best  in  the  state.  Earlham  needs  sadly  more  endovi  ment,  and  the 
prospects  are  favorable  for  help  in  the  near  future.  The  Friends 
can  not  afford  not  to  help  it. 

Hanover  College. — This  College  began  the  work  of  its  fifty-first 
year  September  12th.  It  is  the  custom  in  this  institution  for  one  of 
the  faculty,  at  the  opening  of  each  term,  to  deliver  a  lecture  before 
the  students  and  visitors.  This  lecture,  this  year,  was  delivered  by 
Prof.  J.  F.  Baird.  His  subject  was  "  Some  of  the  Dangers  of  Students." 
It  was  an  admirable  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  attendance  of 
old  students  was  full.  A  large  number  of  new  students  matriculated 
the  first  day,  and  they  are  still  coming.  The  Freshman  Class  is  one 
of  the  largest  for  many  years.  College  Point  House,  with  its  attract- 
ive accommodations,  adds  greatly  to  the  outfit.  Mr.  Archer,  the 
new  professor,  is  rendering  excellent  satisfaction.  The  new  build- 
ing erected  last  year  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  in 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  a  college.  Hanover  had  the 
honor  to  lead  off  in  this  state  in  the  organization  of  a  college 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  State  Normal  School  has  opened  fuller  than  ever  before, 
for  a  fall  term,  there  being  present  nearly  400.  This  is  very  large 
considering  the  strictness  of  the  school :  viz.,  that  there  is  but  one 
course  of  study — ^the  Ueukers*  course.  Admitting  only  teachers  or 
those  who  expect  to  become  such,  and  bending  all  its  energies  to  the 
end  of  making  teachers,  it  stands  deservedly  high  as  a  strictly  normal 
school.  According  to  the  estimate  of  such  men  as  W.  H.  Payne, 
of  Michigan  University,  Wm.  T.  Harris,  late  Supt.  of  the  St.  Louis 
schools,  it  has  but  few  equals  among  the  normal  schools  of  the  United 
States.  It  not  only  makes  a  thorough  study  of  the  legal  branches 
from  the  professional  standpoint,  but  it  requires  a  mastery  of  meth-" 
ods  and  the  principles  underlying  those  methods,  presented  accord- 
ing to  psychological  laws;  and  in  addition  it  provides  model  schools 
for  observation,  and,  later,  for  actual  practice  and  criticism. 

Pres.  Geo.  P.  Brown  is  proving  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Wabash  College. — It  will  be  fifty  years  the  3d  of  next  December 
simce  Prof.  Caleb  Mills  organized  the  first  class  in  Wabash  College. 
Like  other  institutions  it  has  had  to  contend  iwith  poverty.  In  spite 
of  this  its  aim  has  been  to  keep  out  of  debt,  and  one  secret  of  its  suc- 
cess is  found  in  this  fact.    Occasionally  forced  to  incur  debt,  its  his- 
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tory  financially  is  found  in  John  Randolph's  famous  "Pay  as  you 
go."  The  equipments  of  the  college  are  excellent  and  quite  ezta- 
sive.  These  are  now  receiving  a  large  addition.  The  rooms  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  History— Prof  Coulter's — ^will  be  ready  for 
use  the  beginning  of  the  next  term.  The  present  Cabinets  in  Ccn- 
tral  Hall  are  overflowing,  and  will  be  relieved  of  their  fossil  collec- 
tions, leaving  the  minerals.  The  fossils,  herbanium,  archoeological 
collections,  etc.,  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  quarters  of  Natural 
History.  This  gives  room  for  growth  in  the  two  departments.  TTiere 
is  necessity  for  this,  found  in  the  fact  that  already  there  are  latge 
collections  labeled  and  yet  not  in  place.  The  College  Library  is  also 
having  a  vigorous  growth.  The  present  term  opens  with  pleasant 
predictions  of  a  prosperous  year.  The  buildings  and  grounds  never 
appeared  better.  The  new  boiler  house  is  nearly  ready  for  use.  This 
adds  greatly  to  the  safety  of  the  college. 

Dr.  Tuttle  is  still  the  honored  head  of  the  Faculty,  and  takes  great 
pride  in  running  the  college  on  a  high  plane 


TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES. 


The  law  requires  the  holding  of  township  institutes  each  month, 
and  this  question  arises :    How  can  they  be  made  most  profitable? 

For  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  counties  in  which  a  programme,  with 
outlines,  is  not  published,  and  as  suggestive  to  all,  the  Journal  will 
give  a  programme  for  each  school  month.  They  are  prepared  by 
L.  P.  Harlan,  Supt.  of  Marion  county  schools. 

PROGRAMMB  FOR  OCTOBER 

1.  TAe  opening  Exercise. — Its  purpose;  the  material  to  use;  its 
sources ;  the  manner  of  conducting  it ;  its  effect  on  the  school  con- 
sidered (i)  as  a  pleasurable  exercise,  (2)  as  a  means  of  learning 
facts,  (3)  as  a  means  of  moral  instruction,  etc.,  etc.     Discussion. 

2.  Primary  Reading, — Pronunciation,  the  alphabetic,  phonic,  and 
associative  or  word  methods  of  teaching  it ;  the  method  of  procedure 
in  each  case ;  the  combination  of  the  three  methods  in  one  lesson, 
(1)  the  name  of  the  word  from  its  form,  (2)  its  sounds,  and  (3)  its 
letters ;  cultivation  of  vocal  organs  of  the  child  by  means  of  (i)  po- 
sition, pronouncing  drill,  etc. ;  (2)  ready  recognition  of  words,  etc 
Discussion. 

3.  Number. — How  expand  the  idea  of  number  in  the  child's  mind ; 
how  develop  the  idea  of  addition,  subtraction,  etc. ;  show  how  no- 
meration  and  notation  must  be  taught  (illustrate  on  board) ;  take  np 
written  work  and  show  method  of  teaching  addition  and  subtractioD 
by  solution  of  practical  examples ;  explanations,  etc.    Discussion. 
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4.  First  Steps  in  Geography, — The  logical  development  of  the 
subject  by  a  series  of  geographical  object-lessons,  including  exercises 
on  points  of  the  compass,  design  and  construction  of  a  map,  expla- 
nation of  geographical  terms,  and  thence  the  natural  transition  into 
detailed  geography.     Discussion. 

5.  Oral  Spelling — (i)  Directions  for  preparation  of  lesson ;  (2) 
the  essentials  of  class  drill ;  copying  lesson  on  slate,  reading  the 
words  in  class,  order  of  pronouncing  words,  correct  pronunciation 
on  part  of  teacher,  correction  of  misspelled  words,  reviews,  etc.,  etc 
Discussion. 

6.  *Good Behcvi0r.—{i)  What  constitutes  it;  (2)  motives  for  it; 
(3)  habits  of  good  behavior— how  attained ;  {4)  methods  of  teaching 
same ;  (4)  common  errors. 

7.  Essay, — [Subject  to  be  selected  by  essayist.] 

8.  Management  of  the  SchooL — Attention  to  seating  pupils;  time 
for  study  and  recitation  ;  neatness ;  signals  for  classes ;  communica- 
tion; occupation  of  pupils;  number  of  classes,  etc.     Discussion. 

9.  Literary  Exercises. — Such  as  Oration,  Declamation,  Select 
Reading,  Biographical  Sketch,  or  other  work.    Adjournment. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


The  Cvmulative  Method  for  Learning  German.  By  Adolph 
Dreyspring.     New  York :     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  book  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  in  the  acquisition  of  a  for- 
eign language  every  available  faculty  should  be  employed.  So  both 
the  eye  and  the  ear  are  appealed  to,  and  the  student  learns  to  speak 
the  language  as  rapidly  as  he  learns  to  read  it.  The  plan  is  without 
question  the  coming  one,  and  teachers  of  German  should  see  the 
book. 

White's  Elementary  and  New  Complete  Arithmetic,  A  two-book 
series.    Cincinnati :     Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

More  than  thirteen  years  ago  Dr.  White  put  forth  his  first  series 
of  Arithmetics,  and  their  great  success  is  their  strongest  recommen- 
dation. The  present  edition  is  in  answer  to  the  demand  for  a  two- 
hook  series,  and  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  bring  up  to  the  latest 
thought  all  points  wherein  the  old  series  may  have  fallen  a  little  be- 
hind. In  this  revision  neither  author  nor  publishers  have  spared 
expense  or  labor.  They  have  made  these  books  worthy  the  patron- 
age of  the  best  schools  in  the  country.  The  metric  system  has  re- 
ceived special  attention,  which  adapts  it  to  the  common  wants  of  the 
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school-room.  No  pains  have  been  spared  ia  making  these  books 
attractive  to  the  eye  and  pleasant  to  the  touch.  The  paper  and  the 
binding  are  all  that  could  be  desired  by  the  most  fastidious. 

The  author  has  also  a  Menual  of  Arithmetic  for  the  special  use  of 
teachers,  which  contains  suggestions,  directions,  illustrative  solutions 
and  problems  for  dictation. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


The  Stats  Normal  Schocl.— A  corre8ix>ndent  of  the  Jndianapo&t 
youmal^  in  his  report  of  the  recent  commencement  exercises  of  ibe  State 
Normal  School,  makes  the  following  statements : 

*'  The  school  differs  materially  from  all  other  schools  in  the  state.  It  difiios 
radically  from  all  other  normal  schools.  The  following  are  some  of  iti  char- 
acteristics : 

ist  /  It  admits  only  such  as  wish  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  at  least  two 
years  in  the  state. 

2d.  It  makes  a  specialty  of  professional  teaching.  It  has  no  "  commerdil 
department,"  no  **  musical  department,"  no  "classical  department,"  bat  the 
whole  school  is  a  "  teachers'  department."  The  ''teachers'  class"  is  not  a 
little  8?de-show,  but  the  main  thing.  All  the  academic  work  is  done  with  a 
a  view  of  *'  how  to  teach  it "  The  students  are  taught  to  look  at  subjects 
from  the  teacher's  standpoint. 

3d.  This  school  gives  more  time  to  the  professional  work  than  does  an^ 
other  normal  school  in  the  United  States. 

4th.  It  has  connected  with  it  training  schools  in  which  young  teachers  ciD 
observe  the  work  of  model  teachers,  and  in  which  they  themselves  can  prac- 
tice their  own  theories  under  the  eye  of  a  critic  teacher. 

5th.  It  is  not  exaggerating  the  fact  to  say  that  this  scl^ool  gives  a  better 
mental  discipline  than  does  any  other  school  in  the  West.  The  logical  methods 
pursued  in  the  instruction  is  manifest  in  every  essay  and  oration  given  by  the 
graduates. 

6th.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years'  course  of  study  the  graduates  are  given 
simply  a '*  certificate  of  graduation,"  and  are  not  given  the  regular  diploma 
until  they  go  out  and  for  two  years  demonstrate  their  ability  to  successfully 
teach  and  manage  a  school.  Hence,  there  are  always  two  classes  of  gradu- 
ates on  commencement  day.  Out  of  the  thirty-five  graduates  this  year,  only 
eight  were  selected  to  deliver  their  addresses.  These  were  selected,  not  with 
reference  to  merit  alone^  but  to  best  show  the  working  of  the  school,  and  to 
give  variety. 

"  Boil  it  down  "  is  time-honored  advice  to  all  who  intend  putting  their 
thoughts  on  paper.  The  editors  of  The  Teachers'  and  STtJDENTS'  Libkart 
have  succeeded  so  well  in  condensation  that  they  have  placed  before  the 
teacher  a  complete  cyclopedia  in  one  octavo  volume  of  532  pages.  It  contains^ 
besides  the  common  branches,  the  sciences,  school  law,  civil  government,  my- 
thology, parliamentary  usages,  general  literature,  etc.  It  is  published  by  T.  S. 
Denison,  Chicago.     Price,  only  $j.oo. 
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SCHOOL  READIND  AND  THE  USE  OF  BOOKS. 
V  

W.  B.  POWSLL,  SUPT.  SCHOOLS,  AURORA,  ILL. 


SOME  branches  of  study  are  mainly  useful  in  giving  to  the 
mind  power  over  itself  and  its  surroundings,  that  it  may 
gain  from  some  or  all  of  the  many  sources  of  knowledge, 
what  is  best  suited  for  its  growth  and  tastes ;  others  are  mainly 
useful  in  furnishing  food  or  materials  for  growth  and  gratifica- 
tion. The  former  may  be  likened  to  the  instruments  with  which, 
the  latter  to  the  material  upon  which  the  mind  operates.  The 
former,  when  properly  acquired,  render  the  mind  self-supporting ; 
the  latter  are  the  sources  of  supply. 

Knowledge  of  an  instrument  and  skill  in  its  use  are  the  pow- 
ers with  which  the  user  is  invested.  Skill  in  its  use,  however, 
can  not  be  acquired  without  practice  in  the  special  work  for  which 
the  instrument  is  designed.  The  information  afforded  by  a  dis- 
ciplinary branch  of  study  and  the  skill  in  the  use  of  that  infor- 
mation, are  the  power  with  which  the  pupil  should  be  invested 
by  the  pursuit  of  that  study.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the 
pupil  to  acquire  power  without  the  practice  from  which  alone 
skill  is  derived. 

Reading  is  the  most  important  of  the  power-giving  branches, 
yet  with  how  little  power  does  its  pursuit  invest  the  pupil.  The 
reasons  are  apparent.  The  pupil  gains  a  knowledge,  or  rather 
comes  into  possession  of  an  instrument,  but  acquires  no  skill  in 
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its  use.    He  can  not;  the  material  upon  which  to  practice  is  not 
afforded  him.    No  food-furnishing  studies  are  found  in  his  list 

Reading  should  be  made  also  the  most  important  of  the  food- 
furnishing  branches  of  our  common  school,  yet  how  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  making  the  pupil  acquainted  with  the  sources  of 
interesting  and  useful  knowledge,  and  to  making  him  familiir 
with  the  processes  by  which  this  knowledge  may  be  obtiincd 
and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  life,  especially  in  the  grades  b^ 
low  the  high  school. 

The  subject  of  reading  as  a  branch  of  study  is  at  first  dbtinct- 
ively  a  power-giving  study,  but  later  it  should  be  made  distinct- 
ively a  means  of  ascertaining  sources  of  information  and  of  b^ 
coming  familiar  with  the  processes  of  obtaining  and  utilizing 
such  information. 

Up  to  a  certain  grade  the  child  should  learn  to  read,  after 
which  he  should  read. 

Where  is  the  dividing  line  ?  The  transition  should  be  in  pro- 
gress from  the  beginning,  but  there  is  a  time  previous  to  which 
the  work  is  distinctively  of  one  kind,  and  after  which  it  is  dis- 
tinctively of  another.  Schools  that  have  no  libraries,  or  that 
cause  their  pupils  to  buy  and  use  no  other  than  the  ordinazy 
reading  books,  never  do  anything  but  the  first  part  of  this  worL 
Where  the  library  is  first  found  and  used  the  dividing  line  may 
be  found.  In  most  cases  this  line  is  found  between  the  grammar 
school  and  the  high  school,  or  in  some  of  the  higher  grades  bdoir 
the  high  school.  This  is  too  late.  The  great  mass  of  pupils,  as  is 
well  known,  never  reach  the  higher  grades  of  our  schools. 

Of  what  avail  are  the  records  of  facts  and  experiences  con- 
tained in  books  to  him  who  has  learned  only  to  call  words  or  to 
read  fragments  of  detached  thought,  who  has  never  learned  the 
purpose  and  value  of  books  by  being  with  them  as  a  compaokm, 
«or  obtained  the  art,  nor  experienced  the  pleasure  of  using  books 
by  using  them. 

This  dividing  line  must  be  made  earlier;  must  be  found  lower 
in  the  grades. 

Too  m«ch  time  is  spent  on  the  first  part  of  this  work,  the  part 
that  ts  xMcessarily  largely  mechanical.    The  great  mass  of  oar 
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pupils  acquire  little  more  than  the  ability  to  call  words,  or  to 
pronounce  sentences  and  extracts,  and  the  restless,  enterprising 
ones  in  search  of  entertainment  gravitate  to  low,  worthless  or 
pernicious  literature,  for  such  only  is  on  the  plane  of  their  appre- 
ciation. 

Shall  we  give  the  child  the  possession  of  a  key  and  leave  him 
to  enter  by  means  of  it  such  doors  as  he  may  unlock  by  chance, 
or  because  of  an  inclination  that  has  not  been  cultivated  or  influ- 
enced by  any  experience?  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
determine  not  only  the  reading  work  to  be  done  in  our  schools, 
but  will  also  indicate  the  minimum  in  education,  so  far  as  read- 
ing is  concerned. 

Now,  I  think  the  first  part  of  this  work  should  be  accomplished 
in  most  cases  with  the  third  year  of  school  life,  that  is,  when  the 
child  finishes  the  Third  Reader  he  shall  have  learned  to  read, 
he  shall  have  come  into  possession  of  the  key.  After  that  he 
must  learn  what  to  read  and  how  to  read  it.  This  he  a*n  learn 
to  do  as  he  learns  other  things,  by  doing,  and  this  doing  can  not 
be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  ordinary  reading  books  or  any 
other  compilation  of  extracts,  though  each  extract  be  a  gem. 

Believing  as  I  do,  I  have  thrown  out  from  the  school  all  Read- 
ers above  the  Thirds  and  all  other  compilations  of  extracts  except 
for  reference. 

In  place  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Readers,  as  ordina- 
rily used,  we  ask  our  pupils  to  buy  either  the  full  works  or  a 
desirable  abridged  work  of  an  author  with  whose  writings  we 
wish  them  to  become  acquainted. 

Modem  Classics,  by  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  represent  what 
I  mean 'by  abridged  works,  though  I  have  advised  pupils,  and 
in  most  instances  they  have  followed  my  advice,  to  purchase  the 
full  works  of  such  authors  as  Longfellow,  Scott,  Tennyson,  Bry- 
ant, Shakespeare,  or  entire  volumes  of  Dickens,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Irving,  Hawthorne,  and  others. 

Pupils,  after  reading  in  the  Thurd  Reader,  are  put  into  Scrib- 
ner's  Journey  Book,  for  which  they  have  been  prepared  by  sim« 
ilar  work  and  by  drawing  maps  of  journeys  and  familiar  places 
about  their  own  homes,  to  cultivate  their  imaginations.     Care 
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is  taken  to  begin  with  the  journey  nearest  home  (in  our  case 
the  journey  down  the  Mississippi  River),  that  it  may  be  i 
continuation  of  the  work  the  pupils  have  already  done.  \  Much 
care  is  taken  to  train  the  pupils  to  read  understandingly,  and  to 
distinguish  between  principal  or  important  facts  and  the  subor- 
dinate or  less  important  facts.  This  is  excellent  work  in  language 
as  well  as  for  teaching  pupils  how  to  read.  \ 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  Journey  Book  the  pupils  ait 
asked  to  buy  Whittier's  Poems.  Both  books  cost  very  little  more 
than  a  Fourth  Reader.  The  pupils  are  made  to  feel  that  these 
are  library  books  that  they  must  preserve  for  future  use  and  as  a 
nucleus  for  a  private  library.  Easy  poems  are  selected,  and  these 
are  read  as  class  exercises,  the  Journey  Book  being  used  under 
the  head  of  Geography  at  another  recitation  hour. 

Extracts  or  entire  short  poems  are  committed  to  memory,  bat 
the  pupils  select  their  own  extracts  so  that  they  may  understand 
their  relation,  and  thereby  better  appreciate  them. 

This  work  of  learning  gems  by  our  pupils  can  be  made  most 
profitable  only  by  the  pupils  making  their  own  selections  from 
articles  read  and  understood,  or  from  authors  studied  and  ad- 
mired« 

I  can  see  little  good  in  committing  to  memory  three  selections 
from  Whittier's  Barefoot  Boy,  all  of  which  are  credited  to  Mr. 
Whittier,  but  not  to  the  poem  in  which  they  are  found.  I  can 
see  much  good  in  many  ways  in  having  the  children  commit  to 
memory  one  or  more  selections  from  the  Barefoot  Boy  after  they 
have  read  and  studied  the  whole  poem,  if  the  selections  be  such 
as  will  stand  for  the  whole  of  that  beautiful  production. 

I  can  see  little  good  other  than  to  cater  to  a  senseless,  aimless 
sentimentalism,  in  committing  to  memory  three  lines  and  a  half 
beginning  as  follows,  and  accredited  to  Thomas  Jefferson :  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are  created," 
etc.  But  I  can  see  much  good  in  many  ways  that  will  result 
from  committing  to  memery  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Dedara* 
tion,  by  a  lad  who  has  thoroughly  studied  the  history  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  formation  of  the  government  A 
panoramic  view  of  the  whole  history  of  that  struggle,  together 
with  the  hopes  and  fears  and  prayers  of  the  "signers,"  lies  con- 
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cealed  within  his  mental  self,  and  the  whole  will  be  revealed  to 
his  admiring  gare  every  time  he  repeats,  "We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  whole  tissue  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  murder 
of  White ;  all  the  efforts  made  at  concealment,  all  the  appliances 
and  revelations  pertaining  to  the  detection  of  the  dark  crime 
stand  before  the  mind  in  panoramic  view  to  him  who  repeats 
understandingly :  ''The  deed  is  done.  He  retreats,  retraces  his 
steps  to  the  window,  passes  out  through  it  as  he  came  in,  and 
escapes.  He  has  done  the  murder.  No  eye  has  seen  him.  No 
ear  has  heard  him.  The  secret  b  his  own,  and  it  is  safe.  Ah  I 
gentlemen,  that  was  a  dreadful  mistake.  Such  a  secret  can  be 
safe  nowhere." 

Upon  the  library  table  (a  feature  of  every  school-room),  in 
the  room  where  the  Journey  Book  and  the  book  of  poems  have 
been  introduced,  are  found  two  or  more  copies  each  of  such 
books  as  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  and  True  Stories,  Higgin^ 
son's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States  and  Young 
Folks'  Book  of  American  Explorers,  Dodge's  Stories  of  Ameri- 
can History,  Mrs.  Monroe's  Story  of  Our  Country,  Goodrich's 
Child's  History  of  the  United  States. 

The  children  read  these  books  with  gr At  delight,  the  teacher 
taking  pains  occasionally  to  aid  them  to  read  understandingly, 
and  to  increase  their  interest  in  reading  by  talking  with  them 
about  what  they  reacf,  and  sometimes  by  reading  to  them  from 
other  books  upon  the  same  subjects. 

In  the  grade  above  this  (the  5th)  the  study  of  History  is  begun 
from  the  standpoint  of  biography.  The  work  very  profitably 
begins  with  the  Life  of  Columbus.  This  is  good  work  in  contin- 
uation of  the  reading  done  in  the  Journey  Book,  for  by  this  time 
children  have  finished  the  journeys  in  our  own  land. 

Many  copies  of  the  Life  of  Columbus,  by  different  authors, 
are  found  on  the  reference  table.  The  pupils  read  these  by  the 
direction  of  the  teacher  according  to  a  syllabus.  The  lives  of 
other  representative  men  are  studied,  in  proper  succession.  (See 
Course  of  Study,  page  158,  as  also  for  course  of  history  carried 
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through  the  Grammar  School,  (see  pp.  158-187.)  Several  au- 
thors in  each  case  are  found  on  the  reference  table,  and  not  im- 
frequenlly  from  three  to  five  copies  of  some  of  the  most  avail- 
able biographies  are  furnished. 

Auxiliary  reading  matter  is  furnished  in  abundance,  such  as 
The  Building  of  a  Nation,  The  Boys  of  '76,  The  Boys  of  '61, 
Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,  The  Story  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Many  pupils  will  desire  to  read  contemporaneous  history. 
They  are  encouraged  to  do  so,  and  such  books  are  furnished  as 
The  History  of  England,  The  History  of  France,  The  History 
of  Germany  by  Miss  Yonge,  Dickens's  Child's  History  of  Eng- 
land, Short  History  of  the  English  People  by  Green,  Frendi 
History  by  Sarah  Brook,  A  Short  History  of  France  by  Kirkland, 
The  War  of  the  Races. 

Horace  Mann  said,  after  hearing  one  of  Mr.  Emerson's  lec- 
tures, ''He  showed  me  what  I  had  long  thought  of  so  much- 
how  much  more  can  be  accomplished  by  takmg  a  true  view 
than  by  gre&t  intellectual  energy."  A  true  view  of  any  work  is 
the  first  requisite  to  success. 

History  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  fascinating  studies  for 
a  child,  or  it  may  become  one  of  the  dryest  and  most  uninter- 
esting. If  a  single  text-book  is  followed  and  lessons  are  assigned 
from  day  to  day,  it  is  not  long  before  the  child  finds  himself  so 
confused  by  a  mass  olf  bare  disconnected  facts  to  which  num- 
berless dates  are  attached,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  retain 
them,  except  by  the  most  arbitrary  means.  The  purpose  of  the 
work  in  an  intermediate  or  grammar  school  should  not  be  to  put 
the  child  in  possession  of  much  history,  if  the  pages  of  an  ordinary 
text-book  are  to  be  taken  as  a  representation  of  what  history  is. 

History  is  a  record  of  the  lives  of  people  as  found  in  commu- 
nities, states,  and  nations.  It  should  portray  the  conditions  of 
the  people,  financial,  intellectual  and  social,  and  should  reveal 
their  hopes  and  their  aspirations,  their  disappointments  and  their 
sorrows. 

Now,  the  history  of  the  people,  in  all  its  multiplied  phases,  is 
contained  in  books,  and  the  purpose  of  our  work  in  history  is  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  that  the  information  we 
seek  is  to  be  found  in  books. 
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A  second  purpose  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  discriminate  between 
that  whicb  is  essential  and  that  which  is  not  essential,  or  to  show 
him  how  to  use  books. 

A  third  purpose,  no  less  important  than  either  of  the  purposes 
mentioned  above,  is  to  cultivate  a  desire  for  reading,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  habit  of  reading  with  a  purpose  in  view. 

A  fourth  object  of  the  work  is  to  fix  in  the  child's  mind  a  con- 
nected abstract  or  outline  of  the  representative  acts  of  the  com- 
munities or  states,  whose  habits  and  desires  he  has  been  study- 
ing.   To  aid  in  this  last  work  a  well  arranged  textbook  may  be 
found  very  useful. 

We  may  learn  something  very  useful  to  us  in  determining  how 
to  do  this  work,  by  considering  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  chil- 
dren, even  sometimes  of  children  of  a  larger  growth.  They  are 
interested  in  persons,  people,  not  in  events.  A  study  of  nursery 
lines  will  show  you  that  the  most  prominent  characteristic  is  that 
o(  personality.  If  you  repeat  to  the  little  child  on  the  mother's 
lap,— 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 

To  get  a  pail  of  water, 
Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown— 

and  stop,  the  almost  immediate  cry  of  the  child  is  to  know  what 
became  of  Jill.  The  study  of  Fairy  Tales,  one  grade  higher  in 
intellectual  growth,  reveals  the  same  thing.  How  often  have 
you  seen  the  tears  spring  to  the  eyes  of  a  child  upon  hearing  the 
story  of  Cinderella  or  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  If  you  inquire 
the  cause  of  the  child's  interest  in  them,  you  will  find  as  an  an- 
swer  to  your  inquiry,  the  personality  they  portray.  One  grade 
higher  than  the  Fairy  Tales,  we  find  our  boys  and  girls  reading 
with  great  eagerness  such  books  as  The  Boys  of  '76,  The  Story 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  The  Life  of  Miles  Standish,  and  The 
Boys  of '61.  I  have  known  school  boys  who  became  so  inter- 
ested in  such  books  that  they  begged  to  be  allowed  to  take  them 
home  to  complete,  promising  great  care  and  a  safe  return  of  the 
same ;  and  an  examination,  later,  proved  that  they  not  only  read 
the  books  understandingly,  but  with  an  object  in  view.  The 
habit  which  so  many  readers  of  novels  of  a  lower  order  acquire, 
of  reading  the  book  simply  for  the  plot,  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  same  philosophy. 
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These  facts  only  pf  ove  the  value  and  wisdom  of  the  law  wluch 
was  given  us  in  our  first  attempts  at  teaching  a  primary  school 
lead  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  A  little  thought  wiD 
convince  one  that  the  outlines  of  history  as  found  upon  the  pages 
of  a  common  text-book — a,  single  book  can  contain  but  an  out- 
line— gives  results  only.  These  are  so  broad  and  general  tint 
they  are  to  the  learner  little  more  than  abstractions. 

Let  us  lead  the  children  to  read  about  the  lives  and  habits  of 
the  people  about  whom  we  would  have  them  know,  and  for  this 
purpose  we  will  select  representative  men.  In  our  own  land  it 
is  especially  true  that  the  leading  men  are  representatives  of 
every  phase  and  condition  of  their  nationality.  From  the  news- 
boy to  the  railroad  king,  from  the  boot-black  to  the  senator,  from 
the  log  cabin  to  the  supreme  bench,  from  the  canal  boy  to  the 
ruler  of  the  nation,  suggest,  each  in  its  own  line  of  growth,  the 
grades  of  American  life  from  the  very  lowest  to  the  very  highest 

Let  us  take  child-life  as  we  find  it,  minister  to  it  according  to 
its  own  natural  inclinations,  and  in  regular  gradation  after  the 
nursery  lines  and  fairy  tales,  give  it  for  its  gratification  the  fas- 
cinating incidents  in  the  lives  of  men  who  represent  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  the  marvelous  events  of  communities.  A  study 
of  the  lives  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Lincoln,  with  a  few 
others  in  different  departments  of  life,  is  a  study  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  if  presented  in  proper  form  and  true  gradation 
will  prove  as  interesting  to  the  pupils  as  the  beautiful  story  of 
Cinderella  or  that  of  the  growth  of  the  wonderful  bean.  For  if  it  be 
false  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  it  is  true  that  truth  may 
be  made  more  interesting  than  fiction,  when  it  is  given  in  con- 
nection with  persons  whose  interests  are  common  with  our  own. 

A  young  friend  and  myself  have  been  reading  Schiller's  Marie 
Stuart,  and  in  connection  with  it,  have  read  the  history  of  the 
times  of  Queen  Mary.  When  speaking  about  history  a  few  days 
ago  my  friend  said,  ''In  school  I  made  the  study  of  history  a 
mere  matter  of  memory,  and  soon  forgot  what  I  had  learned. 
It  was  not  interesting  to  me,  and  I  learned  it  by  mere  force  of 
will.  I  have  been  interested  in  this  work,  and  think  I  shall 
never  forget  the  history  read  in  connection  with  Marie  Stuart" 
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My  friend  committed  to  memory  an  outline  of  results,  which, 
because  the  circumstances  leading  to  these  results  were  wanting, 
were  mere  abstractions.  Had  she  studied  the  history  of  the 
people  and  become  interested  in  their  successes  and  their  fail- 
ures, the  outline  even  would  have  been  interesting  to  her  because 
it  would  have  suggested  all  the  life  for  which  it  stands,  and  she 
would  easily  have  remembered  such  an  outline. 

No  thrilling  adventure  of  the  frontier  life  of  Buffcdo  Bill  has 
more  fascination  for  the  child  than  the  Boston  Tea  Party  or  the 
perilous  journey  of  Washington  to  the  French  commander — a 
journey  without  military  escort  through  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness,  in  which  he  was  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  hostile 
Indian  tribes,  of  bridgless  streams  swollen  by  autumn  rains, 
and  of  treacherous  guides ;  and  the  child  admires  no  more  the 
bravery  of  the  hero  of  the  dime  novel,  who  endangers  his  life  for 
the  heroine,  than  that  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  by  using  his  bold 
eloquence  against  the  Stamp  Act,  the  act  imposing  tax  on  tea, 
risked  his  life  for  his  country.  What  can  be  more  interesHng  to 
the  child  than  the  Parson's  Cause,  linked  with  the  study  of  Pat- 
rick Henry,  and  farther  along  in  the  work  the  Dred  Scott  Case, 
studied  in  connection  with  Lincoln's  life,  provided  these  occur- 
rences be  given  in  narrative  and  be  brought  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  child,  and  also  be  properly  connected  with  the 
person  whose  life  he  is  studying. 

How  much  history  df  our  country  the  child  may  fasten  by 
studying  it  in  connection  with  the  life  of  George  Washington. 

Another  portion  of  the  history  of  our  country  may  be  grouped 
about  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Thus  the  life  of  Washington  represents  a  portion  of  the  history 
of  our  country  that  may  be  studied  with  profit  and  interest  apart 
from  any  other  history,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  term's  work,  a 
year's  work,  or  two  years'  work  \  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  life  of  Lincoln.  And  in  the  same  light  the  life  of  Columbus 
may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  discovery  and  settle- 
ment of  the  country. 

There  are  other  phases  of  history,  other  departments  of  life, 
other  interests  showing  the  growth  of  the  people.     With  each  of 
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these  some  one  or  more  men  stand  as  the  representatives,  nd 
each  life  is  more  interesting  than  a  fairy  tale.  When  we  heboid 
the  steam  engine  drawing  its  load  of  precious  freight  across  the 
continent,  or  when  we  staad  at  the  telephone  and  converse  easily 
with  our  friend  who  is  forty,  sixty,  or  one  hundred  miles  away, 
we  may  truly  say  that  the  results  of  such  lives  are  more  won- 
derful than  Aladdin's  Lamp  or  any  of  the  tales  of  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

To  complete  or  balance  our  outline  or  framework,  the  lives  of 
many  prominent  men  in  the  various  departments  of  life  suggest 
themselves.  The  history  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  newspaper,  magazine,  and  the  great  new  world  of 
books,  and  the  influence  that  this  life  of  letters  has  had  upon 
the  civilization  of  the  world,  and  particularly  the  development 
of  our  own  land,  may  be  learned  from  the  lives  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Horace  Greeley,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  their  contem- 
poraries. The  application  of  steam  to  navigation,  and  the  great 
influence  this  event  has  had  on  the  nation,  may  be  studied  with 
the  life  of  Robert  Fulton.  Our  railway  locomotives,  their  effect 
on  civilization  and  commerce,  and  the  great  advantages  arising 
therefrom,  may  be  studied  with  the  life  of  George  Stephenson. 
Telegraphy  may  be  studied  with  the  life  of  Samuel  Morse,  and 
the  great  Atlantic  Cable  with  that  of  Cyrus  Field. 

By  a  study  of  the  lives  of  a  few  men  as  indicated,  a  fair  out- 
line or  framework  of  the  history  of  our  country  may  be  found, 
to  which  correlative  reading  may  be  intelligently  added,  or  rather 
this  outline  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  correlative  reading. 

These  books  that  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  child  must  be 
of  the  kind  that  can  be  easily  handled  by  him.  If  he  is  obliged 
to  read  from  a  half  dozen  to  a  dozen  pages  to  obtain  one  or  two 
facts,  his  interest  is  lost  and  the  object  of  the  work  not  accom- 
plished. It  is  this  that  makes  the  child  avoid  Washington  Irv- 
ing's  Life  of  Washington,  and  select  in  place  either  Bancroft's  or 
Abbott's  work. 

In  all  of  this  reading  the  teacher  must  guide  or  direct  the  pupfl 
so  that  there  may  always  be  an  object  or  purpose  to  his  reading. 
Definite  questions  or  topics  should  be  assigned,  about  which  the 
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child  is  to  obtain  all  the  information  he  can.  To  illustrate,  if 
the  life  of  Washington  is  being  studied,  the  pupil  may  be  asked 
to  obtain  by  a  certain  time,  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  with  whom  his  childhood  was  spent,  or  he  may  be  asked 
to  find  the  facts  concerning  his  educational  advantages,  etc.  The 
work  of  the  teacher  in  class  time  should  be  to  lead  the  pupil  to 
discriminate  between  that  which  can  be  applied  to  the  question 
and  that  which  can  not,  to  fix  the  order  of  results  or  main  points 
into  outline  or  framework,  and  to  open  up  the  subject,  keep  it 
tmfinished,  and  to  create  a  desire  for  more  study. 

The  reading  in  the  line  of  geography  has  been  provided  for 
by  the  use  of  The  Travels  of  Bayard  Taylor,  Zigzag  Books, 
Wonderful  City  of  Tokio,  Our  Boys  in  India,  Rip  Van  Winkle's 
Travels  in  Foreign  Lands,  etc. 

As  early  as  the  sixth  grade,  the  pupils  read  Miles  Standish, 
Evangeline,  Hiawatha,  instead  of  the  ordinary  reading- books, 
and  in  the  seventh  grade  Christmas  Stories  by  Dickens,  and  se- 
lections from  Whittier,  Longfellow,  or  Bryant.  In  the  eighth 
garde  two  or  more  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  perhaps  Marmion 
or  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  both,  from  Scott  are  read. 

These  are  studied  as  carefully  as  is  possible  by  pupils  of  these 
grades. 

This  reading  furnishes  much  material  for  composition,  both 
oral  and  written,  in  giving  outlines  of  plots,  word  pictures  of 
characters,  comparisons  of  characters,  etc.  By  means  of  the 
work  last  alluded  to,  the  pupils  are  brought  to  a  fair  understand- 
ing of  what  they  are  doing. 

In  addition  to  the  three  regular  lines  of  reading — geography, 
history,  and  literature,  the  reference  tables  are  furnished  with 
books  graded  to  the  capacities  of  the  children,  treating  on  ani- 
mals, plants,  physiology,  laws  of  health,  physical  experiments, 
effect  of  tobacco,  spirituous  liquors,  elementary  designing,  mod- 
eling, cruelty  to  animals,  domestic  economy,  civil  government, 
and  story  books  by  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Hawthorne.  Much  of 
this  reading  is  tributary  to,  and  indeed  induced  by  our  elemen- 
tary work  in  zoology,  botany,  physiology,  and  physics.     Other 
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portions  of  it  help  in  drawing  and  modeling,  and  other  portions 
are  tributary  to  the  geography,  as  the  books  on  government  md 
those  explaining  the  processes  of  coal  and  iron  mining,  glaa- 
making,  etc. 

Pupils  must  have  reading  books  before  they  are  introduced  to 
reference  books ;  books  containing  extracts  are  not  reading  boob 
in  any  true  sense. 

The  higher  readers  are  filled  with  extracts,  which  when  iso- 
lated are  not  as  easily  understood  as  the  article  from  which  thej 
are  taken,  and  in  many  cases  they  can  not  be  read  intelligently, 
except  by  an  understanding  of  their  relation,  and  this  can  not  be 
had  except  by  reading  entire  articles. 

One  does  not  learn  to  know  or  to  love  books,  to  know  or  to 
admire  authors  by  reading  extracts,  the  relations  of  which  he 
knows  nothing  about  Consider  the  number  and  the  variety  of 
authors  represented  in  a  single  Fourth  or  Fifth  Reader,  and  then 
say,  if  you  will,  that  it  is  less  difficult  to  read  than  The  Barefoot 
Boy,  Hiawatha,  or  Evangeline,  and  these  are  more  difficult  than 
the  first  reading  I  have  suggested  to  succeed  the  Third  Reader. 

The  public  library  of  every  city  should  have  a  branch  in  each 
school.  That  branch  should  contain,  not  reference  books — the 
pupils  of  the  upper  grades  will  go  after  the  reference  books  thej 
need  if  they  have  been  properly  trained  below — but  reading 
books  graded  and  distributed  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
These  are  the  rounds  in  the  ladder  by  which  the  pupib  can 
climb  to  the  reference  books  found  in  the  high  schools  or  the 
city  libraries.  Unless  these  rounds  are  furnished  by  some  ao- 
thority  the  mass  of  pupils  who  leave  our  schools  will  read  the 
dime  novel  and  the  Police  Gazette. 

The  public  library  must  become  a  part  of  and  auxiliary  to  the 
public  school,  but  the  points  of  union  must  not  be  alone  the  bi^ 
school  or  upper  grammar  grades  on  the  one  hand  and  books  of 
reference  on  the  other.  It  must  be  all,  and  especially  the  lower 
grades  of  the  school  on  the  one  side,  and  useful,  interesting  and 
properly  graded  reading  matter  on  the  other  side.  The  public 
library  must  be  wedded  to  the  public  school,  and  the  wo<Nng 
must  begin  in  the  primary  grades. 

If  there  were  no  library  in  my  school  and  I  had  but  a  limited 
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amount  of  money  to  expend  for  books,  I  would  not  purchase  a 
cyclopedia  or  a  gazetteer,  or  shall  I  say  it,  a  dictionary.  I 
woyld  buy  appropriate  reading  books  for  the  lower  grades  of  the 
school. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  TEXT  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 


BY  J.    J.    MILLS. 


[Mr.  Mills,  who  is  Assistant  Supt.  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  re- 
cently discussed  with  all  the  teachers  of  the  city  who  have  ad- 
vanced classes  in  Geography,  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  sub- 
ject from  text-books.  His  plan  was  so  excellent  that  he  was  asked  to 
put  it  into  definite  form  for  publication.  The  following  article  is  the 
result.  The  questions  are  good  for  any  text-book.  The  references, 
of  course,  will  have  to  be  modified  to  suit  the  text-book  in  use :  this 
can  be  done  by  any  teacher  — Ed.] 

''The  great  conspicuous  evil  practice  in  our  schools,  once 
almost  universal,  and  still  widely  prevalent,  is  that  of  obliging 
pupils  to  commit  to  memory  the  words  of  the  text-book."  The 
teacher  assigns  a  certain  number  of  inches  of  the  column  or  page 
as  a  lesson.  In  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  lesson  is  prepared 
when  every  word  is  committed  to  memory,  and  not  until  then. 
At  the  recitation  the  teacher  asks  questions  involving  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  statements  made  in  the  text.  The  pupil  relies 
upon  some  catch- word,  or  some  association  of  position  or  appear- 
ance upon  the  page  to  suggest  the  right  words  to  constitute  an 
answer.  If  he  succeeds  in  repeating  the  language  of  the  book 
(albeit  it  conveys  not  a  thought  to  his  mind),  it  is  accepted  as  a 
satisfactory  performance.  If  he  fails,  he  is  again  condemned  to 
the  task  of  ''committing"  the  lesson. 

The  author  above  quoted  cites  the  instance  of  a  child  who  was 
detained  after  school  because  she  had  forgotten  a  single  word  in 
her  Geography  lesson.  "Upon  examination  the  following  was 
found  to  be  the  sentence  which  made  the  difficulty,- and  which 
she  and  the  other  members  of  the  class  were  obliged  to  repeat : 
*The  Danubian  provinces  of  Servia,  Moldavia^  and  Wallachia 
are  nominally  independent  of  the  Sublime  Porte.' "  The  instance 
is  not  a  remarkably  rare  one. 
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To  teach  pupils  "how  to  study"  should  be  made  acardinil 
object  of  instruction^  especially  in  intermediate  schools.  Childicn 
should  be  brought  to  see  the  difference  between  study  and  'Mean- 
ing by  rote  " — ^between  memorizing  words  and  thinking  thoughts. 
No  other  line  of  school  work  affords  a  better  opportunity  for  this 
than  the  study  of  the  text  in  Geography. 

For  illustration,  take  the  chapter  upon  Europe,  in  Guyofs 
Intermediate  Geography,  and  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  class  has 
mastered  the  map  studies  as  preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  tot 

In  order  that  a  right  standard  for  the  preparation  of  a  lesson 
may  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  let  an  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  reading  of  the  text,  and  not  the  recitation  thereof,  be 
made  for  a  time  the  prominent  thing.    To  this  end,  let  the  teacher 
lead  the  study  of  the  lesson,  according  to  a  plan  which  he  has 
previously  prepared.     The  whole  class  attending  to  their  books, 
individual  pupils  may  be  called  upon  in  turn  to  read  aloud  a 
•sentence  or  paragraph — the  dictionaries  of  all  may  be  brought  ta 
bear  upon  unfamiliar  words — the  reader  or  some  other  one  taxj 
express  the  thought  in  different  language,  as  many  paraphrases 
.as  possible  being  thus  obtained — all  the  cla.ss  may  find  upon  the 
map  the  location  referred  to  in  the  paragraph  read — ^a  map  may 
be  quickly  sketched  upon  the  blackboard  or  slate  to  present  the 
fact  more  clearly — cause  and  effect  may  be  traced  between  facts 
in  the  lesson,  or  a  fact  in  to-day's  lesson  may  be  made  to  recall 
a  fact  learned  yesterday  or  last  year — comparison  and  contrast 
may  be  made — ^illustrations  may  be  given  from  the  reading  or 
experience  of  teacher  or  pupil — reference  may  be  made  to  pic- 
tures in  the  text-book  or  out  of  it — items  may  be  presented  from 
the  newspaper  touching  upon  localities  or  information  mentioned 
in  the  text,  etc,  etc. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  day's  lesson  the  teadier 
may  ask  questions  upon  the  important  points  brought  out  in  the 
conversational  reading  of  the  preceding  day,  and  then  a  new 
portion  of  the  text  may  be  taken  up  and  subjected  to  similar 
treatment 

Let  the  text  of  the  entire  chapter  be  thus  read  from  day  to 
4lay — ^thoughtfulness,  intelligence,  and  interest  being  made  of 
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much  greater  importance  than  recollection,  and  no  place  what- 
ever being  given  to  verbal  memory.  When  the  text  of  the  whole 
continent  has  been  thus  studied,  it  must  then  be  reviewed  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  information  in  the  memory,  and  calling  the 
judgment  and  reason  into  exercise.  In  conducting  this  review 
the  teacher  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  four  essential  prin- 
ciples, viz. :  I.  The  pupil  must  be  led  to  see  the  text  on  the 
map.  2.  The  text  must  be  reviewed  by  topics  and  not  by  inches. 
3.  Comparison  must  be  made  (a)  of  facts  in  European  geogra- 
phy, one  with  another;  {b)  of  facts  in  the  geography  of  Europe  with 
facts  in  geography  of  other  countries  previously  studied.  4. 
Contrasts  must  be  made  {a)  and  {b)  as  in  3. 

The  following  questions  and  exercises  afford  an  exhaustive 
review  of  the  text  above  referred  to  in  accordance  with  the  four 
foregoing  principles.  The  figures  following  questions  refer  to  page 
and  column,  and  the  letters  to  the  part  of  the  column,  in  which 
a  statement  bearing  upon  the  answer  may  be  found;  t  standing 
fnr  top,  m  for  middle,  and  b  for  bottom. 

I.    The  Countries  of  Europe. 

/•  Location, — i.  Give  the  natural  boundaries  of  Low  Europe. 
69,  I,  b. 

2.  Give  tMc  natural  boundaries  of  High  Europe.    (See  map.) 

3.  Name  all  the  peninsular  countries  of  Europe  and  the  wa- 
ters adjacent  to  each.     (See  map.) 

4.  Name  and  bound  all  the  countries  in  the  mountain  region. 
(See  map.) 

5.  What  countries  comprise  Low  Europe  ?   70,  i,  m  and  map. 

6.  Which  countries  have  foreign  possessions,  and  what  ?  70, 
2j  /and  b\  71,  2,  m  and  b)  73,  i,  b;  77,  2,  /. 

7.  What  European  city  is  directly  east  of  Indianapolis? 
What  point  on  the  coast  0I  North  America  is  directly  west  of 
London  ?    (See  map. ) 

//.  Surface, — i.  Point  out  on  map  the  natural  regions  of 
High  Europe  ?    68,  2,  m, 

s.  How  does  the  surface  of  High  Europe  compare  with  the 
surface  of  Low  Europe?    68,  i,  ^  and  2  tn. 
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3.  Point  oat  the  highest  portion  of  High  Europe.  68, 2, «. 
(Sec  map.) 

4.  Point  out  the  most  extensive  plain  of  Low  Europe.  68, 
i>  ^;  70,  I,  m.     (See  map.) 

5«  What  fact  concerning  the  region  of  the  lower  Mississippi  is 
suggested  by  the  description  of  Holland?    36,  i,  d;  75,  if  ^* 

///I  lowers. — I.  Name  the  five  rivers  of  Low  Europe  risinf 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Valdai  Hills.    See  map,  and  68,  a,^. 

2.  Through  what  countries,  and  into  what  waters  does  each 
flow?    See  map,  and  68,  2,  d. 

3.  Name  four  rivers  of  High  Europe  rising  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Alps.     See  map,  and  69,  i,  /. 

4.  Through  what  countries,  and  into  what  waters  does  eadi 
flow?    See  map,  and  69,  i,  /. 

5.  What  is  the  longest  river  of  Europe  ?  Compare  it  wi4 
the  Mississippi. 

NcyTK.— Obsenre  that  in  this  book  the  map  of  £arope  is  drawn  to  a  baser  scale  tksB  As 
Bap  of  North  America. 

JV.  Climate. — i.  Contrast  the  climate  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  with  that  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  give  reasons  for 
the  difference.     69,  i,  w  and  b\  6,  i,  ^;  6,  2,  /. 

2.  Which  has  more  rain,  probably,  Athens  or  Kharkof? 
69,  I,  tn  and  b. 

3.  Contrast  the  climate  of  England  with  that  of  the  conti- 
nental countries  of  the  same  latitude,  and  give  reasons.  See 
map;  69,  i,  b\  76;  6,  i,  b-y  6,  2,  t 

4.  Which  has  more  rain,  Madrid  or  London?   Why?  71,  V 

b\  76;  77»  i»^- 

5.  New  York  City  and  Constantinople  are  on  the  same  par- 
allel; which  has  the  more  snow?    Why?    69,  i,  b. 

V.  Soil. — I.    Which  has  the  more  fertile  soil,  Sweden  or 

Turkey?    lo,  i,  /;  70*  «>  *«• 

2.  Contrast  Central  Spain  as  a  farming  country  with  HoDaDd. 

71,  2,  m\  69,  I,  b]  73,  I,  b. 

3.  Compare  the  soil  of  Denmark  with  that  of  the  plains  of 

Germany.     73>  »»  ^5  74,  i,  'and  m. 

4.  How  do  the  Belgian  plains  compare  with  the  plateaax  of 
Ttugal  as  to  fertility?    73,  2;  71,  2,  b\  71,  2,  m. 
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5.  Point  out  three  European  countries  adapted  to  stock  rais- 
ing, and  tell  why.     70,  i,  m-,  74,  i,  t;  74,  2,  m. 

VL  Productions. — (a)  Minerals,  i.  With  what  European 
countries  must  the  United  States  compete  in  the  production  of 
iron?    71,  I,/;  73,  2,m\  74,  i,  w;  74,  2,  »i;  75,  i,  b\  77,  i, /. 

2.  Name  five  European  countries  which  have  copper  mines, 
and  state  where  our  supply  of  copper  comes  from.    70, 

2,  m\  74,  I,  m\  74,  2,  m\  77,  i,  /;  45,  i,  /.  ^ 

3.  Which  European  countries  and  which  American  States 
produce  lead?  74,  i,  tn\  74,  2,  m\  77,  i,  t\  44,  2,  /;  45,  2,  ^^ 
46,  I,  m. 

4.  Point  out  the  coal  regions  of  Europe  and  of  this  country. 
73»  2,  m\  74,  I,  »i;  75,  i.  b\  31,  2,  «;  32,  2,  w;  33,  i,  t\  37, 
«»  ^;  43i  2,  «;  44,  I,  «;  45»  2,  ^;  46,  i,  «. 

5.  Where  is  zinc  found ?     31,  i,  ^;  73,  2,  »i;  74,  i,  »i. 

6.  Where  is  rock-salt  obtained  ?  74,  2,  »«;  52,  i,  m.  Why 
wf-^-salt  ?  Wiiere  does  the  salt  supply  of  this  country  come  from  ? 
31,  I,  m\  42,  2,  /;  43,  2,  m\  45,  i,  /. 

7.  Where  is  tin  obtained  ?     77,  i,  /. 

8.  What  European  countries  have  gold  and  silver  mines? 
70,  I,  /;  74,  2,  m. 

9.  Where  is  quicksilver  found  ?  74,  2,  »i :  50,  2,  »i.  Why 
^«<ir/^-silver  ? 

10.  Point  out  on  the  map  six  great  mineral  regions  of  Europe. 

11.  How  do  you  account  for  the  location  of  the  five  great 
manufacturing  cities  of  England  ? 

(b)  Ttees.  i.  Name  the.  countries  of  Europe  noted  for  their 
forests.    69,  2,  m\  70,  i,  /and/«;  71,  2,  fn\  73,  2,  m\  74,  2,  m. 

2.  Point  out  the  forest  regions  of  Europe  upon  the  map. 

3.  Which  countries  have  cone-bearing  trees?  Why?  69,  2,  /. 

4.  Which  countries  have  deciduous  trees  ?    69,  2,  /. 

5.  In  what  countries  are  fruit  trees  green  all  the  year  ?  69,  2,  /. 

6.  What  valuable  tree  peculiar  to  Spain  ?     71,  2,  »i. 

7.  Why  is  the  mulberry  an  important  tree  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope?    75,  2,  /. 

(c)  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Products,  i.  Point  out 
five  European  countries  which  produce  wool  extensively.  70,  2, 
m\  71,  2,  fn2LxAb\  74,  \,m\  77,  i, /. 

2.    Point  out  five  wine  countries.     71,  2,  m  and^;  74,  i,  m\ 

74>  2,  »»;  75>  2>^- 
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3.  One  corn  country.     75,  2,  /. 

4.  Three  hemp  countries.     70,  i,  w;  71,  i,  «;  74,  i, «. 

5.  Five  flax  countries.     70,  i,  m;  71,  i,  m;  74,  i,  m;  74,2, 
m;  77,  I,/. 

6.  Six  silk  countries.    'jo,2,m;  71,  i,/and^;  7i,2,Masd 

^;  75i  2»  »»• 

7.  What  production  is  common  to  South  Carolina  and  Italj? 

37.  h  ^\  7i»  I,  ^' 

8.  To  Virginia  and  Turkey  ?    32,  2,  m ;  70,  2,  «r. 

9.  One  of  the  United  States  and  a  country  of  Europe  are 
noted  for  their  dairy  products.    Name  them.    30,  2,  b\  73,  i,^- 

10.  What  European  countries  produce  orchard  fruits?    74t 

X,  ^\  75»  2.  ^;  77»  I,  /• 

1 1 .  What  extensive  use  is  made  of  the  beet  in  France  ?  75,2,  /• 

12.  With  what  countries  must  the  United  States  compete  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron?     73i2,  w;  77,  i»/. 

13.  Would  a  season  of  great  drouth  throughout  Soutfaern 
Russia  affect  the  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago  ?    Why  ?    70,  i, «; 

701  2»  ';  77i  I,  ^\  21,  2,  '. 

14.  Would  a  prolonged  strike  amongst  the  operatives  of  the 

factories  of  Manchester,  England,  affect  the  interests  of  a  planter 
in  Mississippi?    How,  and  why?    38,  i,  /;  77,  i,  «r. 

15.  What  European  exports  might  you  find  in  a  drugstore^ 
and  from  what  country  is  each  obtained?     70,  2,  m\  71,  2,  «; 

74.  I,  b\  77»  I,  ^• 

16.  In  a  fancy  grocery  store,  etc.  ?   69,  2,  /;  71,  i,  /and^i 

71,  2,  m. 

17.  At  a  fruit  stand,  etc.  ?     69,  2,  /;  71,  i,  ^;  71,  2,  ». 

18.  At  a  hardware  store,  etc.  ?     73,  2,  tn  and  ^;  77,  i,  «• 

19.  At  a  dry  goods  store,  etc.  ?     71,  i,  b\  71,  2,  j»f;  73,  «i 
//r  and  b\  75,  i,  m;  75,  2,  m  and  ^. 

20.  At  a  queens  ware  store?     74,  2,  b, 

21.  Why  are  all  the  great  fruit  markets  of  Europe  south  of 
the  mountain  region,  while  all  the  great  grain  markets  are  north? 

II.     Cities  of  Europe. 

NoTX.— The  required  tnfornuUion  in  the  study  of  the  cities  is  easily  fooad  withoei  ^    | 
aid  of  references. 

I.    Name  and  point  out  on  the  map  all  the  capital  cities  of 
Europe. 
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3.  Name  and  locate  eight  cities  of  the  continent  noted  as 
seats  of  learning. 

3.  Three  noted  for  great  libraries. 

4.  Two  noted  for  trade  in  books. 

5.  Five  noted  for  museums  and  art  galleries. 

6.  Ten  noted  for  something  in  their  past  history. 

7.  Name  and  locate  a  manufacturing  city  of  Russia ;  of  Tur- 
laey;  of  Spain.  Three  of  Belgium,  naming  articles  manufac- 
tured in  each.    Five  in  England.     One  in  Ireland. 

8.  In  what  respect  are  Valencia,  Zurich,  and  Lyon  alike 
noted  ? 

9.  In  what  four  cities  is  ship  building  an  important  industry? 
Point  them  out. 

10.  For  what  are  Athens  and  Rome  alike  noted  ? 

11.  What  city  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  jewelry?  Of 
astronomical  instruments  ?    For  diamond  cutting  ? 

1 2.  Describe  London. 

13.  In  what  respect  is  the  trade  of  Odessa,  Konegsberg, 
Dantzic,  Szegedin,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  alike  ? 

14.  Valencia,  Messina,  Sevilla,  Jacksonville,  and  San  Jose 
are  alike  noted  for  what  ? 

15.  What  city  is  noted  for  its  trade  in  wool,  and  what  one  for 
its  manufacture  of  wool  ? 

16.  Compare  Pittsburg  and  Birmingham. 

17.  How  are  St.  Etieime  and  New  Castie  like  Scranton  and 
Pittsburg  ? 

18.  Name  a  city  of  England  and  one  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  noted  for  the  same  line  of  manufacture  as  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

19.  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  like  Liege  in  what  respect? 

20.  Name  and  locate  fifteen  commercial  cities  of  Europe. 

III.     Government.     (See  pp.  10,  11,  23,  69  and  77.) 

X.  What  name  is  given  to  the  sovereign  of  Russia?  Of 
Turkey  ? 

2.  How  does  the  sovereign  of  Russia  obtain  his  office?  Of 
Switzerland  ? 

3.  Name  two  countries  of  Europe  in  which  popular  elections 
held  for  the  selection  of  rulers. 
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4.  How  does  the  government  of  Great  Britain  differ  from 
that  of  the  United  States  ? 

5.  What  kind  of  government  has  Belgium?    Greece?  Ger- 
many ?    Spain  ? 

6.  What  are  the  German  **Free  Cities?" 

IV.     Promiscuous  Questions. 

1.  Which  European  nations  encourage  learning? 

2.  Which  have  the  finest  natural  scenery? 

3.  Which  afford  the  best  opportunity  for  the  study  of  art? 

4.  Which  country  has  volcanoes  ? 

5.  Which  has  the  highest  mountains  ? 

6.  Which  have  fine  lakes  ? 

7.  Which  is  most  cut  up  by  the  sea  ? 

8.  Give  two  reasons  why  Italy  is  such  a  famous  resort  for 
sculptors. 

9.  In  what  three  respects  are  Italy  and  Greece  alike  ? 

10.  What  country  exports  ice  ? 

1 1.  Which  countries  have  fur-bearing  animals  ? 

12.  Which  have  valuable  fisheries,  and  in  what  waters? 

13.  What  is  Syria,  and  for  what  is  it  noted? 

Essays. — Write  essays  upon  the  following  subjects:  The 
Reindeer;  Glaciers;  The  Silk-worm;  Herculaneum,  and 
Pompeii.  % 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[This  Deiiartment  ii  conducted  by  Lbwis  H.  Joxbs,  Prin.  Indianapolis  TrainiBf  SckooL] 


•IOC- 


PRIMARY  NUMBER. 


BUSINESS  MEN  complaiu  that  our  schools  do  not  prepare  pu- 
pils for  business  life,  even  in  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic, 
and  teachers  generally  agree  that  too  much  time  is  given 
to  that  subject.  Book-keepers  of  large  experience  find  additioo 
the  most  tiresome  and  difficult  part  of  their  work,  and  teachers, 
after  years  spent  in  teaching  addition,  add  slowly,  with  difficultj, 
and  with  frequent  errors.  Addition  enters  so  largely  into  al* 
mathematical  calculations  that  one  must  learn  to  add  rapidly  aoo 
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accurately  to  be  skillful  in  any  calculations,  and  though  practice 
gives  skill  in  performing,  the  skill  acquired  by  adding  a  single 
figure  at  a  time,  according  to  the  usual  method,  is  not  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  time  given  to  it. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show  that  figures  may  be  read 
in  the  same  way  we  read  words.  Twenty  years  ago  children 
were  taught  to  read  by  putting  single  letters  together  to  form  a 
word.  To-day  they  are  taught  the  word  at  once.  Instead  of 
ca-t  cat,  a  child  learns  to  see  the  word  instead  of  the  letters. 

We  have  only  to  apply  this  familiar  principle  to  figures,  and 
the  gain  will  be  even  greater  in  adding  than  in  reading ;  and  it 
can  be  as  easily  taught  to  children  just  beginning  to  add  as  can 
the  word  method  to  children  just  beginning  to  read. 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  have  learned  to  add  by  counting  and 
the  use  of  things,  and  the  name  and  order  of  the  digits  1-9  in- 
clusive, have  them  make  and  memorize  the  following  table : 

1  2     "^     32     ^    43     ^     543  654     '     7654 

i234_Q       i2345_  9876_-.  3456_-2  ^S?^,. 

8765—9       98765""  2345  9876""  456""^ 

S67_-,.         67_  78_  .  8_  9_  g 

987—'^        98— '5  98—'^  9""^  9" 

Each  day  make  as  much  as  can  be  easily  memorized,  and  re- 
view all  that  has  been  learned.  Practice  until  the  pupils  can 
instantly  name  the  sum  of  any  two  figures,  one  above  the  other, 
and  will  as  quickly  see  9  in  l-g-f-J,  etc.,  as  in  the  single  figure  9. 

There  are  but  forty- five  combinations  (in  pairs)  of  the  nine 
digits,  and  when  the  sum  of  any  pair  can  be  seen,  as  readily 
as  a  single  figure,  we  are  ready  for  the  second  step,  which 
is  to  use  that  sum  as  a  syllable  and  add  it  to  another  syllable,  or 
sum,  of  two  figures;  and  thus  by  one  calculation  we  have  the 
«um  total  represented  by  four  figures. 

4 — 7  3 — "  2 — 5  4 — "  a — ^  2 — 5 

Practice  adding  the  sums  of  the  pairs  the  same  as  single  figures 

are  usually  added.     In  adding  the  above  the  child  should  say, 

*' seven"-** ten";  '*8ix"-**ten";  "six"-" fifteen";  **eight"- 

-*  *  sixteen  " ;  •"  five  "-*  *  twelve  ". 
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The  pupil  has  learned  to  see  the  sum  of  any  two  figures  at 
sight.  That  sum  may  exceed  lo,  (i.  e.,  be  a  teen).  When  it 
does  he  should  be  taught  to  see  the  unit  figure  of  that  sum  and 
know  that  it  is  the  unit  figure  of  a  teen,  and  that  every  teen  has 
a  ten.    This  will  enable  him  to  add  the  units  and  count  the  tens. 

E  J  *="    «=='    J=i-26    f=2-a6    8=3-26    |=7-33  ?=5-3J 
^•«'   J=i5   J=s    J=s         1=4        J=3        2=6        8=8 

In  the  above  the  pupil  sees  1 2^1$  and  {  as  1 1,  and  has  leaned 
to  see  the  unit  figure  only,  of  the  teens  15  and  11;  so  he  may  nor 
add  the  unit  figures  5  and  i  and  know  that  he  has  a  ten  for  ead» 
unit  figure,  and  in  adding  the  column  given  should  say  ''five"- 
** twenty-six";  "four"-** twenty-six",  etc.  When  the  added 
unit  figures  make  a  ten  he  knows  there  will  be  three  tens,  and 
will  read,  "six"-* 'thirty-three";  **  eight  "-"thirty-three",  etc 

E.g.   13=33. 

Third  Step — Column  Addition,    Before  taking  this  up,  practice 

counting  by  twenties,   viz,:    13-33-S3-73;    « 7-37-57-77-97; 
26-46-66-86. 

We  have  now  only  to  apply  to  a  column  of  figures  what  ve 
have  already  learned : 

E.g. 

to  OsOO   tO'^^ON   MOO   t^mO   fOO\^0    «   tor^rO^ 

We  see  a  ten  or  teen  and  think  the  unit  figure,  to  which  add 
the  unit  figure  of  the  next  teen.  We  know  that  we  advance  one 
ten  at  each  addition,  as  we  always  take  figures  enough  to  make 
a  ten ;  and  when  the  unit  figures  of  the  sums  added  together 
equals  ten  or  more  we  have  another  ten,  and  so  advance  two 
tens. 

At  first  the  pupil  may  read  the  above  column,  four  plus  one  is 
twenty-five,  plus  two  is  thirty-seven,  plus  one  is  forty-eight,  and 
so  on ;  but  he  will  soon  read  it  fourteen,  twenty-five,  thirty-seven^ 
etc. ,  the  same  as  when  adding  single  figures. 

The  brackets  and  figures  to  the  right  of  the  above  column  are 
inserted  here  merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and  shook) 
never  be  written  out  except  for  that  purpose.  The  amount  added 
should  be  carried  in  mind  as  in  single  figure  adding. 
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We  have  spoken  of  children  only,  as  it  is  with  them  this  sys- 
tem has  been  tested,  and  because  if  children  from  seven  to  ten 
years  of  age  can  easily  learn  to  add  rapidly  and  accurately  by 
this  method,  a  fortiori  adults  can  do  so. 

Those  who  have  tested  the  method  say  they  have  gained  loo 
per  cent,  in  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

With  one-half  the  practice  usually  given  to  single  figure  adding 
the  gain  will  be  very  much  greater,  for  one  has  so  memorized  all 
combinations  that  he  sees  the  sum  as  rapidly  as  the  eye  can  form 
the  groups  used. 

There  are  but  forty-five  combinations  of  the  digits  in  this 
method  (through  second  and  third  steps,  teachers  have  to  use 
these  combinations);  for  this  reason,  addition  is  much  more 
readily  learned  than  by  the  old,  or  single  figure  method,  which 
contains  nine  hundred  combinations. 

By  one  method  we  learn  to  see  sums^  by  the  other^  figures. 

By  one  method  we  see  f  p  is  27,  viz.,  3-27.     By  the  other  we 

see  13,  22,  27.  By  one  method  we  add  at  sight,  smce  but  one 
calculation  is  required  for  any  four  figures.  By  the  other  three 
calculations  are  required  to  add  four  figures.  No  one  can 
make  three  calculations,  or  even  two,  at  sight. 

Those  who  have  tested  this  method,  claim  that  they  can  add 
100  per  cent,  more  rapidly  and  accurately  than  before  learning 
it  We  hope  all  \^ill  learn  and  test  it,  before  deciding  upon  its 
practical  value. 

Its  use  in  the  school  will  save  about  one-half  of  the  time  now 
devoted  to  arithmetic,  and  prepare  for  business  life. 

F.  B.  GiNN, 
180  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 


PRIMARY  READING. 


There  are  three  distinct  methods  of  teaching  to  children  the 
preliminary  steps  in  primary  reading,  commonly  recognized  by 
the  more  thoughtful  of  our  teachers.  Each  of .  these  methods 
has  had  in  the  past  enthusiastic  adherents,  who  believed  it  to  be 
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better  than  either  of  the  others.  In  more  recent  times  it  has 
been  seen  that  no  one  of  these  alone  is  complete,  but  that  each 
is  rather  a  phase  or  step  of  a  larger,  more  liberal  method,  which 
supplements  the  deficiency  of  each  by  the  help  of  the  othea 
This  method,  composed  of  selected  steps  or  processes  from  the 
three,  may  be  called  the  eclectic  method. 

The  eclectic  method,  tUen,  has  three  phases,  or  minor  meth- 
ods; viz.,  the  word-method,  the  phonic-method,  and  the  a-lK- 
method.  In  order  that  a  teacher  may  blend  these  into  a  con- 
sistent whole,  she  must  first  understand  each  in  itself,  so  that  she 
may  intelligently  select  what  she  may  need  at  any  moment,  from 
whichever  one  of  these  methods  will  best  supply  the  needed  pro- 
cess. This  paper  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  natoie 
and  uses  of  the  word-method,  and  subsequent  articles  may  then 
treat  the  others  in  order. 

The  word-method  supplies  the  first  processes  needed  in  die 
instruction,  and  is,  therefore,  the  first  used  in  the  national  order 
of  teaching.  This  will  readily  be  seen  by  the  descriptions  and 
illustrations  which  follow,  and  does  not  need  proof  now. 

The  word-method  teaches  words  as  wholes  to  the  eye,  words  as 
wholes  to  the  ear,  and  the  meaning  of  words  as  wholes  to  the  un- 
derstanding, before  the  other  methods  are  called  to  teach  either 
the  names  or  the  sounds  of  the  individual  letters  composing  the 
words  so  taught.  It  is  important  that  words  be  taught  as  wholes 
to  the  eye,  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  wholes  be 
taught  to  the  understanding  before  the  pupil  is  required  to  ana- 
lyze either  the  printed  word  into  its  printed  letters,  or  the  spoken 
word  into  its  elementary  sounds.  If  he  be  taught  to  see  the 
word  as  a  whole,  he  may  be  made  to  recollect  or  recognize  it  at 
sight  whenever  it  occurs  in  his  reading  work.  Thus  he  need  not 
dwell  on  the  closing  sound  of  one  word  while  he  analyzes  the 
next  word  in  order  to  determine  what  to  call  it  If  he  knows  it, 
he  knows  it  at  once,  i.  e.,  at  sight.  £speciall/if  the  meaning  of 
the  word  as  a  whole  has  been  clearly  and  impressively  taught, 
the  pupil  can  read  without  drawling^  the  simple  sentences  whose 
words  he  has. learned  by  the  word-method.  When  the  habit  of 
natural,  conversational  reading  has  been  thus  established  it  is 
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necessary  to  take  up  the  other  methods  to  make  the  pupils  self- 
beJpfiil. 

First,  then,  the  word-method.  Take  a  simple  word,  as  cat, 
since  this  word  occurs  in  all  primary  readers,  and  make  it  the 
basis  of  the  first  exercise.  Secure  a  good  picture  of  a  cat,  and 
show  it  to  the  class,  asking  each  what  the  picture  makes  him 
think  of,  as  soon  as  he  sees  it.  He  will  reply,  "A  cat,"  **A  real 
cat,"  *<A  live  cat,"  etc.  It  is  important  that  the  imagination  of 
each  child  interpret  the  natural  sign,  the  picture,  as  a  basis  for  a 
like  quick  and  lively  interpretation  of  the  artificial  signs,  the 
printed  and  oral  words. 

By  a  question  set  pupils  to  thinking  in  what  other  way  you 
could  make  them  think  of  a  cat  than  by  showing  them  the  pic- 
ture of  a  cat.    There  ate  really  many  ways,  as  speaking  the  word 
cat,  mewing,  etc.,  etc.     If  pupils  do  not  readily  determine,  do 
not  allow  them  to  guess,  but  say,  "Listen,  what  did  you  hear?" 
(the  teacher  having  in  the  meantime  spoken  the  word  cat  plainly). 
Each  child  can  tell.     He  can  also  tell  what  it  makes  him  think 
of,  as  soon  as  he  hears  it.     Tell  pupils  you  know  still  another 
way  of  making  a  person  think  of  a  cat,  and  that  you  will  now 
show  them.     The  work  has  now  become  a  kind  of  game,  and 
each  child  is  anxious  to  know  of  the  new  way.     The  teacher  is 
now  ready  to  refer  to  the  pjinted  word  cat,  on  a  chart,  or  on  the 
blackboard  where  she  has  printed  it.     She  may  say  very  plainly 
and  distinctly,  "This  is  the  word  cat."     "What  did  I  say  this 
is,  Jimmie?"     Jimmie  riplies,  "The  word  cat."     So  with  other 
pupils.     The  teacher  should  have  the  word  printed  plainly  in 
different  places,  and  on  different  boards,  in  different  parts  of 
the  room,  and  always  in  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  words. 
The  practice  of  looking  closely  for  it  in  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection, gives  the  necessary  interest,  and  the  opportunity  for 
that  comparison  and  contrast  so  necessary  to  perfect  memory. 
Each  pupil  at  the  call  of  his  teacher,  comes  forward,  finds  the 
word,  and  recites  as  follows:    "I  have  found  the  word  cat;" 
or,  "This  is  the  word  cat; "  the  teacher  varying  the  question  in 
order  to  secure  the  variety  of  answers. 
When  the  word  has  been  drilled  upon  sufficiendy  in  this  way, 
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say  distinctly,  ''When  you  see  this  word  cat,  you  must  always 
think  of  a  real  cat."  After  this  is  made  entirely  plain,  have  pu- 
pils find  the  word  again,  and  recite,  '*This  is  the  word  at 
When  I  see  the  word  cat  I  must  always  think  of  the  real  cat*' 

If  this  work  be  done  in  an  interesting  way,  and  the  drill  is 
searching  for  the  word  be  strong,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger 
that  any  pupil  will  forget  either  the  word  at  sight,  or  its  meaning; 
and  the  method  here  indicated  is  easily  modified  so  as  to  serve 
for  the  teaching  of  any  noun.  Directions  for  the  next  steps  will 
be  given  in  the  next  paper. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  said,  ' '  Attention  is  the  mother  of  mem- 
ory." Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  in  commenting  on  the  saying  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  remarked,  ''Yes;  but  interest  is  the  mother  of  atten- 
tion. Therefore,  if  you  would  make  sure  of  memory,  you  most 
secure  both  the  mother  and  the  grandmother." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

This  Department  is  conducted  by  Geo.  P.  Bkowm,  President  State  Noraal  SdioaL 

:o: 

HARACT^RISTICS  OF  A  GOOD  QUESTION. 


I  St.  7/  ts  char,  A  question  is  clear  when  it  separates 
the  matter  sought  in  the  answer  from  everything  else.  There  it 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  person  questioned  as  to  what  is 
wanted.  A  clear  question  affords  no  excuse  for  a  vague  and 
indefinite  answer.  The  tendency  of  such  a  question  is  to  pro- 
mote definiteness  of  thinking,  and  hence  a  definite  answer. 
''Why  are  some  lakes  salt?"  is  a  clear  statement  of  a  qaesdoiL 
''What  can  be  said  about  some  of  the  lakes  of  the  Rocky  Moun-  * 
tain  region  ? "  is  not  a  clear  question.  Many  different  things 
may  be  said  about  them.  There  is  nothing  in  the  question  dial 
will  direct  the  mind  to  the  particular  thing  desired.  When  in 
the  midst  of  the  discussion  of  a  topic  the  mind  is  dealing  with  a 
certain  group  of  ideas,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  being  misled, 
questions  that  would  at  other  times  be  vague  can  be  tolerated. 
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This  is  because  under  such  circumstances  a  very  slight  sugges- 
tion will  direct  the  mind  to  the  idea  sought 

Clearness  demands  that  the  words  employed  in  the  question 
be  such  as  both  the  questioner  and  the  questioned  will  under- 
stand alike.  More  effort  is  sometimes  required  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  question  than  to  answer  it.  The  language  of  the 
question  must  be  familiar  to  the  pupil. 

Want  of  clearness,  therefore,  arises  from  two  causes :  One  is 
the  vague  form  of  the  question,  making  it  equally  applicable  to 
two  or  more  different  answers.  In  the  other  case  the  question 
may  really  be  clear,  but  the  terms  employed  are  those  with  which 
the  pupil  is  unfamiliar,  and  for  this  reason  he  has  no  adequate 
apprehension  of  it,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  clear  to  him. 

2d.  It  is  short.  Long  questions  are  faulty  in  that  they  involve 
too  many  ideas,  and  thus  become  confusing.  A  good  question 
aims  directly  at  a  single  idea  or  thought  at  short  range.  A  long 
question  results  from  a  too  distant  view  of  this  idea  or  thought. 
Standing  too  far  away  from  it  causes  a  multitude  of  other  ideas 
to  intervene,  which  the  questioner  must  consider,  and  to  which 
the  question  must  refer.  Each  of  these  ideas  should  be  disposed 
of  by  a  separate  question,  and  thus  both  teacher  and  pupil  come 
into  close  contact  with  that  which  is  sought  The  following  is  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  example :  '*  Lakes  being  formed  by  water 
flowing  into  the  lower  places,  and  some  of  these  basins  being  so 
large  that  no  outlet  is  required,  why  will  the  water  in  these  lakes 
become  salt?"  The  questioner  has  taken  his  stand  at  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  lakes,  and  by  a  single  question  attempts  to  pass 
over  the  intervening  distance  to  the  cause  of  the  saltness  of  a 
particular  class  of  lakes.  Unless  the  pupil  has  passed  over  this 
route  so  often  that  it  is  very  familiar  to  him,  he  will  be  apt  to  get 

lost  before  he  reaches  the  thought  which  the  teacher  is  asking 
for. 

This  long  question,  with  its  various  assumptions  of  knowledge, 
needs  to  be  separated  into  the  shorter  ones  that  are  included  in 
It,  as  follows : 

*' When  rain  falls  upon  mountains  and  highlands,  where  does 
the  water  flow  ?    What  would  cause  this  water  to  form  a  lake  ? 
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Would  this  lake  necessarily  have  an  outlet  ?  If  not,  why  not? 
What  would  cause  it  to  become  salt,  in  case  it  had  no  outlet? 
In  what  case  would  it  continue  as  a  fresh- water  lake      Whj?" 

There  may  be  a  stage  in  the  ins^uction  where  involved  ques- 
tions are  admissible,  but  it  is  not  in  the  elementary  stage. 

3d.     T/u  question  should  prompt  to  a  full  and  complete  answer. 
He  is  an  artist  whose  question  invariably  meets  this  requirement 
A  clear  and  brief  question  that  makes  the  pupil  feel  dissatisfied 
with  anything  less  than  a  full  and  complete  answer  is  an  edaca. 
tional  influence  of  inestimable  value.     It  is  not  easy  to  descnbe 
such  a  question  so  that  one  shall  be  able  to  construct  it  from  its 
description.     This  characteristic  is  felt  rather  than  seen.    The 
question  strikes  at  the  core  of  the  matter  instead  of  the  surface, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  inspire  the  student  with  the  desire  toteU 
what  immediately  surrounds  and  makes  what  is  called  for,  tbe 
core  of  the  matter.     Such  questions  can  be  asked  only  by  those 
who  see  clearly  the  nucleus,  the  pivotal  point,  the  central  de- 
ment of  the  complex  thing  which  the  question  calls  for.    Those 
who  do  not  see  this  will  question  as  earnestly  for  the  unimpor- 
tant as  the  important  elements.     What  are  made  equally  prom- 
inent by  questioning  are  apt  to  find  lodgment  in  the  mind  of  the 
learner  as  of  equal  importance.    Many  ideas  are  simply  the 
fringe,  as  it  were,  of  others,  and  when  given  equal  importance 
tend  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  learner  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  knowledge.     These  nuclei  are  the  germinal  elements,  the 
germ,  of  which  the  attendant  ideas  are  the  husk,  or  at  most  that 
part  of  the  seed  which  affords  nutriment  to  the  germ.    The  mind 
is  such  by  nature  that  if  fairly  dealt  with  it  will  seize  upon  and  ^ 
develop  these  germs,  but  if  unfairly  dealt  with  by  making  what 
is  germinal  and  what  is  merely  attendant  or  accidental  of  eqaal 
value  it  loses  interest  in  all. 

Many  conscientious  teachers  become  slaves  to  a  false  idea  of 
thoroughness  which  would  elevate  the  small  and  unimportant  to 
the  level  of  the  great  in  their  instruction,  andthereby  defeat  their 
purpose  of  thoroughness. 

It  is  the  question  that  most  effectually  emphasizes  the  import- 
ant idea.     It  is  by  the  question  that  the  most  effective  instnictioB 
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is  given.  It  is  far  better  that  the  less  important  ideas  should  be 
told  dhrectly  or  assumed  than  that  by  undue  emphasis  the  child 
should  be  led  to  rank  them  with  the  others. 

4th.  The  question  is  not  leading.  A  leading  question  is  one 
that  by  its  form  or  matter  suggests  the  answer  sought.  The  ac- 
cident of  its  admitting  the  answer  **yes"  or  **no"  is  no  mark  of 
such  a  question,  though  that  notion  is  prevalent  among  teachers. 
"Is  London  the  capital  of  England?"  is  not,  therefore,  a  lead- 
ing question.  If  objected  to,  it  must  be  on  other  grounds.  **  Is 
not  Paris  the  capital  of  France  ?  "  is  a  leading  question,  since  it 
suggests  what  answer  is  desired. 

Questions  may  be  leading  either  in  their  matter  or  their  form. 
The  example  last  p^iven  i«  one  of  a  question  leading  in  form. 
Many  questioua  uoi  xeaamg  in  form  are  given  the  character  of 
leading  (questions  by  a  peculiar  intonation  of  voice  or  emphasis 
that  suggests  the  answer. 

There  may  be  many  kinds  of  questions  that  in  their  matter  lead 
up  to  the  answer  desired.  They  suggest  the  answer  more  or  less 
directly,  and  are  therefore  less  or  more  tolerable. 

An  exaggerated  example  of  this  kind  of  question  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 

''Since  the  Atlantic  Ocean  lies  between  England  and  America, 
by  what  mode  of  travel  would  one  go  from  one  country  to  the 
other  ?  "  This  question  tells  so  much  that  scarcely  any  knowledge 
other  than  that  given  by  it  is  needed  to  give  the  answer  required. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  form  of  the  question  that  suggests  the 
answer.  It  is  leading  in  that  it  contains  within  itself  its  own 
answer.  # 

Few  would  ever  ask  quite  so  absurd  a  question,  and  yet  there 
is  not  a  little  of  our  catechising  that  gives  a  hint  more  or  less  broad 
of  the  answer  sought  Such  questions  are  not  to  be  wholly  con- 
demned. They  have  their  place.  But  the  teacher  should  never 
mistake  them  for  test  questions. 

The  leading  question  has  its  uses.  When  the  mind  of  the  pu- 
pil is  to  be  led  up  to  some  new  thought  by  a  new  road  it  is  often 
better  to  do  it  by  a  series  of  leading  questions  than  to  tell  him 
directly  what  you  wish  him  to  see.    Better,  because  the  question 
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has  a  tendency  to  arouse  the  mind  from  a  state  of  passive  atten- 
tion to  that  of  active  attention.  The'  form  of  the  leading  ques- 
tion is  admissible  in  cross  examination.  It  is  good  for  testing 
the  degree  of  certainty  of  the  pupil's  knowledge.  In  this  case 
the  questions  generally  lead  from  the  true  answer  rather  than  to- 
wards it. 

There  is  a  species  of  leading  questions  that  present  an  alter- 
native between  two  things.  For  example,  ''Are  Indians  white 
or  copper-colored?"  The  pupil  may  know  they  are  not  white, 
but  may  not  know  their  color,  and  yet  make  a  correct  answer. 
Such  questions  tend  to  deceive  both  teacher  and  pupil  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  knowledge  not  possessed.  They  also  stimulate  the 
child's  propensity  to  guess.  c.  p.  b. 


HOW  TO  GOVERN  THE  BOYS. 


This  is  the  unsolved  problem  with  many  teachers.  We  do  not 
hope  to  solve  it,  and  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  this  effort  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  suggested  some  conditions  upon  whidi 
Its  solution  must  be  based.  The  boy  is  governed  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  are  using  the  word  here,  when  he  yields  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part, — viz.,  the 
school.  The  government  is  of  the  highest  type  when  he  yields 
that  obedience  cheerfully  and  without  compulsion, — when  his 
conduct  is  self-regulated.  But  this  is  an  unrealized  Utopia  in 
the  realm  of  school  teaching.  When  realized  there  will  be  little 
need  of  the  school-master.  The  fact  is  that  the  typical  boy  must 
be  governed  largely  ^y  influences  from  without. 

But  a  prime  condition  of  his  easy  government  is  that  he  sec 
the  reasonableness  of  the  obedience  required.  When  a  boy  is 
old  enough  to  be  hard  to  govern  he  is  old  enough  to  have  coo- 
victions.  Those  convictions  must  be  brought  over  to  the  side 
of  the  school-master.  He  must  see  that  the  requirements  are 
not  the  arbitrary  commands  of  the  teacher,  but  that  they  inhere 
in  the  school  itself.  That  the  purpose  for  which  the  school  is 
instituted  involves  within  it  the  laws  to  which  each  part  of  the 
school  must  yield  obedience.     There  are  certain  laws  to  whidi 
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the  teacher  must  be  obedient.  He  is  as  much  subject  to  the 
iav  of  the  school  as  the  pupil.  He  discovers  and  states  these  laws, 
but  he  does  not  make  them.  This  is  an  important  thought,  and 
when  properly  understood  tends  to  bring  both  teacher  and  pupil 
into  closer  sympathy. 

Having  shown  the  reasonableness  of  the  requirements,  and 
thereby  won  the  boy's  convictions  to  the  side  of  obedience,  it  is 
important  that  he  have  a  fair  chance  when  viewed  from  his  own 
stand-point.  The  teacher  must,  in  this,  stand  upon  the  boy's 
plane  and  adopt  such  methods  for  the  enforcement  of  laws  as 
shall  commend  themselves  to  the  boy's  sense  of  justice.  When 
he  sees  that  the  requirement  is  natural  and  not  artificial, — that 
is,  that  it  inheres  in  the  nature  of  the  school  and  is  not  something 
which  the  teacher  has  made,— and  that  fairness  and  justice  are 
the  governing  principles  in  its  execution,  he  will  be  easily  gov- 
erned. #  These  two  allies  working  within,  and  reasonable  watch- 
fulness and  decision  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  will  secure  ready 
and  cheerful  obedience  when  the  mental  atmosphere  is  clear  of 
storms  and  there  is  enough  work  to  do.  But  in  the  torrent  and 
tempest  of  passion  something  more  is  needed. 

The  average  boy  admires  decision.  It  suggests  power,  and 
he  is  a  great  worshiper  of  power.  For  weakness,  either  mental 
or  physical,  he  has  only  contempt.  But  power  which  so  mani- 
fests itself  that  he  recognizes  it,  awes  him. 

He  also  admires  courage,  especially  moral  courage.  He  re- 
acts much  more  the  teacher  who  will  pleasantly  buf  persistently 
say  <*no"  when  that  is  what  he  ought  to  say,  than  him  who  can 
be  wheedled  into  saying  **yes"  when  he  ought  to  say  "no." 
To  deny  requires  courage ;  how  much,  he  knows  best  who  has 
resisted  the  appeals  of  pupils  that  he  loved. 

Our  boy  hates  sham,  or  cant  or  pretense.  When  he  detects 
these  in  his  teacher  they  color  all  of  the  teacher's  actions. 

He  has  a  well  defined  code  of  honor  which  the  teacher  must 
respect.  He  will  endure  any  amount  of  punishment  before  he 
will  inform  against  a  comrad.  The  boy  who  has  not  been  injured 
by  bad  treatment  will  tell  the  truth  in  regard  to  his  own  misdeeds, 
unless  he  is  inherently  mean,  but  he  will  stop  there.     It  is  his 
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highest  conception  of  honor,  and  should  be  respected.  He 
does  not  see  that  it  is  best  for  the  offenders  and  for  all  that  ^ose 
who  offend  should  be  brought  to  justice.  And  not  seeing  this, 
if  compelled  to  inform  he  is  forced  to  act  dishonorably  and  is 
conscious  of  meanness  and  cowardice  in  yielding  obedience. 

That  a  boy  has  this  sense  of  honor  is  encouraging.  It  is  the 
beginnmg  of  that  higher  sense  of  honor  which  education  is  to 
develope.  The  boy  appreciates  being  treated  with  respect  and 
as  a  gentleman.  However  disrespectful  himself,  he  admires  and 
is  gratified  by  respectful  treatment  from  his  teacher. 

The  teacher  must  meet  the  boy  upon  his  own  plane,  but  it  is 
not  meant  by  this  that  the  teacher  is  to  be  a  boy.  He  is  to  re- 
main  the  teacher  always,  whether  in  school  or  out  of  school 
The  notion  that  the  teacher-relation  is  to  be  put  on  and  off  kike 
a  coat  is  a  pernicious  heresy.  He  is  ever  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
boy.  Out  of  school  his  leadership  is  silent  and  unauthofltative, 
but  none  the  less  influential. 

The  boy  admires  rigid  discipline  when  it  is  reasonably  en- 
forced.  He  may  resist  and  rebel  in  moments  of  passion  or  over- 
powering impulse,  but  he  accepts  merited  punishment  without 
any  diminution  of  respect  or  love  for  his  teacher,  when  judi- 
ciously administered.  That  teacher  is  very  much  mistaken  who 
expects  to  win  the  esteem  of  the  boys  by  shutting  his  eyes  to 
faults  that  they  know  should  be  corrected. 

The  type  of  school  government  is  that  of  a  monarchy.  The 
teacher  discovers,  ^  formulates,  and  enforces  its  laws.  He  is 
greatly  helped  in  the  enforcement,  as  we  have  said,  by  securing 
the  conviction  of  the  pupil  that  what  he  states  to  be  the  laws  of 
the  school  are  such.  The  teacher  has  all  the  responsibility  of 
the  monarch.  He  can  not  shift  this  responsibility  upon  his  po- 
pils.  They  are  immature  and  irrational,  and  one  means  of 
developing  them  into  rational  beings,  is  by  enforcing  rational 
conduct. 

We  remark  in  this  connection  that  the  commanding  dutfci 
the  teacher  is  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  schooL 
Obedience  to  righteous  authority  is  the  lesson  of  transcendant 
importance  which  the  school  should  teach,  especially  so  since 
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neglect  to  teach  this  lesson  in  the  home  is  so  general.  From  the 
rigid  family  discipline  of  a  century  ago,  we  have  passed  to  the 
other  extreme  of  little  or  no  parental  control.  Well  meaning 
people  are  saying  to  themselves,  **I  wish  my  ^children  to  have 
an  easier  time  than  I  had.  My  childhood  was  one  of  toil,  with 
little  to  amuse.  I  wish  my  children  to  have  a  happier  childhood.  *' 
So  the  children  are  allowed  to  direct  their  own  actions. 

It  is  falsely  assumed  that  a  happy  childhood  can  be  gained  by 
allowing  the  child  its  own  sweet  will ;  whereas  its  happiness  can 
only  be  secured  by  rational  control  of  its  impulses  and  caprices. 
The  essential  lesson  of  childhood  is  obedience.  This  is  the  only 
basis  upon  which  a  worthy  character  can  be  built. 

Our  earnest  exhortation  to  every  teacher  is, — **  Govern  the 
school.  Secure  obedience  to  its  laws."  We  have  suggested 
some  thoughts  that  should  determine  the  method.  But  tyranny 
is  better  than  anarchy.  A  hard  and  unsympathetic  control  is 
better  than  no  control.  Those  whose  childhood  was  subjected  to 
hard  and  unreasonable  exactions,  may  deprecate  the  needless 
severity,  but  they  are  grateful  for  the  habits  which  that  rigid  dis- 
cipline compelled  them  to  form.  g.  p,  b. 


THE  THEORY  OF  METHODS  IN  READING. 


THE  STAGES   IN   READING. 

The  work  in  reading  in  the  common  schools,  may  be  viewed 
as  consisting  of  three  stages : 

1.  The  preparatory  stage. 

2.  Primary  reading  proper, 

3.  Advanced  reading. 

The  first,  occupying  about  the  period  of  the  first  school  year, 
has  for  its  distinguishing  mark  this : — 

It  enables  the  pupil  to  embody  in  script  and  in  print,  and  to 
obtain  from  script  and  from  print,  his  own  ideas  and  thoughts. 
To  illustrate  in  regard  to  the  idea.  The  pupil  is  familiar  with 
the  object  pen,  and  with  its  oral  name.  The  presence  of  the  ob- 
ject will  at  any  time  suggest  the  oral  name,  and  the  oral  name 
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the  object.  The  advance  in  knowledge  which  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  this  stage  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  associate  first  the  idea 
and  then  the  oral  name  with  the  word  p^n  in  script  and  in  print. 
Moreover,  the  association  of  the  idea  and  the  oral  word  with  the 
word  in  script  and  in  print  is  to  be  so  thorough,  that  thereafter 
whenever  word  in  script  or  in  print  is  seen,  it  suggests  first  the 
idea  and  then  the  oral  word.  Therefore  it  is  said  that  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  preparatory  stage  is  that  it  enables  the 
pupil  to  embody  in  script  and'  in  print,  and  to  obtain  from  script 
and  from  print,  his  own  ideas.  (The  idea  is  termed  his  own 
because  it  arose  in  his  mind  on  the  presentation  of  the  idea  ob- 
jectively'or  by  oral  language.) 

To  illustrate  in  regard  to  the  thought.  Should  the  teacher,  bj 
work  in  the  class,  lead  the  pupil  to  form  the  thought,  ''The  pen 
is  used  to  write  with,''  and  to  express  it  orally,  and  then  lead 
him  to  associate  the  thought  and  its  oral  expression  with  the 
expression  of  the  thought  in  script  and  in  print  on  the  board,  it 
would  be  an  example  of  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  the 
first  stage  enables  the  pupil  to  embody  his  own  thought  in  script 
and  in  print.  If  the  association  of  the  thought  and  its  oral  ex- 
pression, and  the  expression  in  script  and  in  print  is  sufficiently 
thorough,  whenever  thereafter,  the  expression  in  script  or  prist 
is  seen,  it  will  suggest  first  the  thought  and  then  its  oral  exptts- 
sion.  In  this  sense  it  is  asserted  that  the  distinguishing  ma^  of 
the  first  stage  is  that  it  enables  the  pupil  to  embody  in  script 
and  in  print,  and  to  obtain  from  script  and  from  print,  his  cwn 
thoughts. 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  preparatory  stage  is  the  groond 
for  a  general  method  of  procedure  as  follows : — 

I.  The  expression  of  ideas  in  script  or  print,  a.  Awaken  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupils  the  idea.  b.  Place  on  the  board  in  script 
or  print,  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  the  word,  c.  Lead  the 
pupils  to  associate  the  idea  with  the  word  in  script  or  in  print 
d.  Lead  them  to  associate  the  oral  word  with  the  word  in  script 
or  print. 

Continue  such  work  with  ideas  until  the  pupils  are  all  masters 
of  a  vocabulary  of  thirty  or  forty  words  in  script  or  print 
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2.  The  expression  of  thoughts  in  script  or  print,  a.  Awaken 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  thought,  b.  Obtain  the  oral  ex- 
pression, c.  Place  on  the  board,  in  the  presence  of  the  class, 
the  same  expression  of  the  thought  in  script  or  print  d.  Lead 
the  pupils  to  associate  the  thought  with  its  expression  in  script  or 
print  e.  Lead  them  to  associate  the  oral  expression  with  the 
expression  in  script  or  print 

Continue  such  work  with  thoughts  until  the  pupils  are  masters 
of  a  considerable  number  of  sentences  in  script  or  print 

3.  The  change  from  script  to  print,  if  script  is  taught  first 
a.  Place  upon  the  board  in  script  a  number  of  words,  b.  Lead 
the  pupils  to  associate  with  them  the  ideas  and  the  oral  words. 
c.  Place  upon  the  board  the  same  words  in  print  d.  Associate 
the  words  in  print  tvith  the  same  words  in  script,  e.  Associate  the 
words  in  print  with  their  ideas  and  their  oral  names. 

After  several  such  lessons  upon  words,  simOar  lessons  should 
be  given  with  sentences. 

From  this  stage  forward,  print  is  the  form  of  expression  con- 
sidered in  reading,  and  the  pupil  is  able  to  talk  concerning  his 
reading,  or  other  lessons,  either  orally  or  in  script — the  second 
great  mode  of  communication  in  business  or  society. 

The  full  discussion  of  this  stage  will  be  deferred  until  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  primary  reading  proper,  and  of  advanced 
reading,  have  been  indicated.  Howard  Sandison. 


^  THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 


The  reports  of  county  institutes  which  one  often  reads  in  the 
county  paper,  or  which  are  furnished  the  educational  journal, 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  common  and  clear  understand- 
^ng  among  school  officers  and  institute  workers  as  to  the  real 
objects  to  be  sought  in  these  annual  teachers'  meetings.  The 
facts  set  forth  in  these  Accounts  as  the  prominent  features  of  the 
institute,  and  presumably  as  evidences  of  its  efficiency,  are  often- 
times quite  consistent  with  a  week's  work  upon  subjects  foreign 
to  the  legitimate  work  of  the  county  institute.  If  the  enrollment 
is  large ;  if  the  teachers  are  well  entertained ;  if  they  are  fairly 
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attentive  to  the  instruction  given — whether  it  be  strictly  profes- 
sional matter  that  is  presented,  or  mere  information  made  inter- 
esting by  its  novelty  or  by  tlie  unique  and  artistic  method  of 
presentation ;  if  the  citizens  manifest  some  interest  by  attending 
the  one  or  more  public  lectures  upon  subjects  oftentimes  bearing 
only  the  remotest  relation  to  the  work  of  the  public  school,  the 
institute  is  voted  a  great  success.  And  yet  every  one  of  these 
conditions  may  be  fulfilled,  and  the  institute,  as  an  institute,  be 
a  comparative  failure. 

Whether  the  county  institute  shall  afiford  to  the  teachers  an 
adequate  return  for  the  necessary  expenditure  of  money  and 
energy,  and  for  the  time  consumed  in  attendance,  will  depend 
mainly  upon  two  things :  first,  the  conception  which  the  man- 
agers and  instructors  have  of  the  essential  objects  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  week's  work ;  and,  secondly,  the  ability  of  the 
instructors  so  to  present  the  proper  subject-matter  of  the  week's 
instruction  as  to  secure  the  interested  attention  and  cooperation 
of  all  present. 

The  first  element  in  the  idea  of  the  institute  is,  that  it  is  an 
occasion  for  serious,  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  both  instructor 
and  teachers.  It  is  an  opportunity  provided  by  law  for  five 
days'  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  questions  which  closely 
concern  the  actual  work  of  the  school-room,  and  in  great  meas- 
ure determine  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  teacher's  work 
It  is  thus  opposed  in  its  essential  nature  and  objects  to  every 
form  of  institute  instruction  that  seeks  to  furnish  entertainment, 
as  such.  It  is  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  occasion  for  a  sp^ 
cific  work.  There  is  l)ut  one  legitimate  method  of  arousing  the 
interest  and  holding  the  attention  of  an  institute,  and  that  is 
through  the  importance  and  soundness  of  the  matter  furnished, 
and  the  clearness  and  directness  of  its  presentation. 

Secondly,  the  institute  should  be  devoted  to  professional  work 
Academic  instruction,  for  its  own  sake,  can  hold  only  the  most 
subordinate  place,  if  any,  in  the  county  institute.  It  is  not  to 
teach  the  facts  and  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  grammar.  Not  to  drill  the  teachers  present  to  read  a 
given  selection  correctly,  but  to  show  the  limits  and  objects  of 
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teaching  this  subject  in  the  schools.  Not  to  discuss  the  subject- 
matter  of  United  States  history  as  such,  but  to  determine  the 
objects  to  be  reached  through  the  study  of  this  subject,  and  to 
present  some  of  the  ideas  which  enter  into  the  determination  of 
any  rational  method  of  teaching  it. 

It  is  upon  these  and  such  subjects  that  the  majority  of  teachers 
need  aid.  Searching  examinations  may  exclude  most  of  those 
who  do  not  know  the  subjects  well  enough  to  teach  them ;  but 
examinations  can  hardly  test  with  accuracy  the  professional 
knowledge  smd  skill  of  applicants  for  license.  Many  teachers 
get  their  first  insight  into  and  their  first  lessons  upon  the  science 
and  art  of  instructing  in  the  county  institute. 

The  following  are  given  as  some  of  the  professional  subjects, 
which  it  is  the  special  work  of  the  county  institute  to  consider : 

1.  The  theory  of  the  school,  as  one  of  society's  great  institu- 
tions organized  and  maintained  for  a  specific  work. 

2.  The  logical  place  and  limits  of  each  of  the  subjects  in  the 
course,  as  determined  by  the  object  for  which  the  school  exists. 

3.  Methods  in  connection  with  each  of  these  subjects. 

4.  Model  lessons  in  exemplification  of  methods. 

5.  The  prominent  facts  of  mental  science — the  nature  and 
operations  of  mind  being  a  constant  factor  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  in  school  government. 

6.  The  principles  of  teaching,  i.  e. ,  the  principles  which  un- 
derlie education  as  a  science. 

7.  School  government  and  general  management 

By  no  means  do  these  exhaust  the  list  of  purely  professional 
subjects ;  they  are  given  only  as  indicating  the  general  character 
of  institute  work  as  the  writer  conceives  it.  Some  of  these  will 
be  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  another  article. 

W.  W.  Parsons. 


The  man  who  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils : 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus ; 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.  \Shakespfare, 
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OFFICIAL'  DEPARTMENT. 


Indefinite  Adoption  of  Text-Books. — [G,  389.]  Where  there 
are  two  series  of  text-books  having  both  the  same  name,  one  of  which 
has  been  in  use  in  a  county,  I  think  that  an  adoption  by  the  coanty 
board  of  one  of  these  series,  without  designating  which  series  was 
meant,  should  be  interpreted  as  meaning  the  series  then  and  pre- 
viously in  use  in  the  county. 

Attendance  in  Township  Institutes  Compulsory.— [G,  39a] 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  township  trustee  to  contract  with  all  teachers  em- 
ployed by  him  to  attend  township  institutes.  It  is  his  duty  to  provide 
for  holding  such  institutes,  and  to  see  that  they  are  held.  A  man- 
date of  court  may  be  obtained  to  compel  the  trustee  to  perform  both 
these  duties.  State  Supt.  Smart  held  that  even  though  the  trustees 
had  failed  to  make  a  written  contract  with  the  teachers,  they  could 
require  them  to  attend  the  institutes. 

The  Right  to  Grant  a  Half-holiday.— [G,  391.]  I  think  the 
school  board  of  a  town  or  city  has  the  right  to  grant  the  teachers  t 
half-holiday  each  month  for  looking  over  examination  papers  and 
making  reports. 

Pay  of  Trustees  for  Visitation. — [G,  378.]  I  think  a  township 
trustee  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  time  spent  in  necessary  visita- 
tion of  his  schools.  It  is  his  duty  to  inform  himself  as  to  their  con- 
dition and  needs,  and  for  this  purpose  he  ought  to  visit  each  schooL 
County  commissioners  must  prevent  undue  or  extravagant  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  such  visitation. 

School  Privileges  of  Certain  Children. —  [G,  page  393.] 
My  predecessors  have  interpreted  the  law  on  the  enumeration  of 
school  children  very  strictly,  but,  though  reluctant  to  differ  from  them 
in  such  matters,  I  have  concluded,  after  considerable  reflection,  that 
it  ought  to  be  construed  in  every  case  as  liberally  as  possible  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children. 

Section  4»472,  Revised  Statutes,  requires  school  trustees  to  "make 
an  enumeration  of  the  children,  white  and  colored,  within  their  re- 
spective townships,  towns  and  cities,"  and  to  "list  the  names  of  pa- 
rents, guardians,  or  heads  of  families,  male  and  female,  having 
charge  of  such  children.**  The  law  in  this  section  recognizes  three 
distinct  relations  in  which  the  person  having  charge  of  a  child  may 
stand  to  the  child,  viz.,  parent,  guardian,  and  head  of  a  family.  The 
term  "heads  of  families  "  must  refer  to  a  relation  not  included  in  the 
terms  parents  and  guardians.  I  think  it  is  intended  to  cover  cases 
where  a  person  has  children  of  school  age  in  his  home  and  under  his 
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protection,  whether  as  employes  or  as  members  of  his  family,  though 
without  formal  adoption  or  legal  guardianship.  But  there  are  other 
cases  wMch  the  provision  of  the  statute  as  to  listing  names  does  not 
include,  but  which  must  be  provided  for  under  the  requirement  enu- 
merating the  children  within  the  several  corporations.  The  domicile 
of  a  minor  is  with  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  in  theory  every  minor 
is  supposed  to  have  a  guardian.  But  in  fact  many  are  completely 
sui/uris,  independent  of  parental  control  or  support,  and  living  by 
their  own  labor.  The  homes  of  such,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section* 
must  be  the  places  where  they  are  employed  or  stay  without  any  im- 
mediate intention  of  departing  therefrom.  No  one  can  be  said  to 
have  charge  of  them  ;  they  do  not  live  at  the  homes  of  their  employ- 
ers, and  are  not  under  their  protection  as  heads  of  families.  They 
are  none  the  less  entitled  to  school  privileges  under  what  our  con- 
stitution requires  to  be  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  common 
schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge,  and  equally  open 
to  all. 

The  Supreme  Court  remarks,  incidentally,  in  yohnson  v.  Smith, 
64  Ind.  275  :  "The  theory  of  these  statutory  provisions  [the  school 
law  of  1865,  and  supplemental  and  amendatory  acts,]  is,  that  each 
and  every  child  of  the  proper  age,  without  regard  to  race  or  color, 
within  the  limits  of  this  state,  is  entitled  of  right,  and  without  charge 
for  tuition,  to  the  benefits  of  such  an  education  as  may  be  obtained 
in  and  by  our  common  schools.**     (Page  281.  | 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty- ope  years  are  entitled  to  school  privileges,  and  may  be  enu- 
merated in  the  school  corporations  in  which  they,  in  good  faith,  have 
their  home—  understanding  home  in  the  general  sense,  not  in  the 
technical  sense  of  legal  domicile.  Those  who  are  in  any  way  in 
charge  of  a  resident  head  of  a  family  should  be  so  enumerated ;  those 
who  can  not  be  so  assigned  may  be  enumerated  as  without  guardian. 
In  acting  under  this  interpretation  trustees  should  guard  against  im- 
position by  finding  out  whether  the  case  can  be  brought  under  the 
law  of  transfer  (Sections  4,473  and  4,474);  and,  if  not,  whether  the 
child  is  dependent  upon  himself  for  support,  or  upon  the  person  with 
whom  he  lives.  In  either  case  he  should  be  admitted  to  the  schools. 
But  children  can  not  legally  be  maintained  and  sent  to  school  by 
parents  or  guardians  in  corporations  other  than  those  in  which  they 
themselves  reside,  nor  can  a  minor  become  a  resident  of  a  school 
corporation  merely  to  acquire  an  education  therein.  ( Wheeler  v. 
Burrow,  18  Ind.  14.) 

The  above  are  selected  from  my  recent  decisions, 

John  W.  Holcombe, 

Sup't  Public  Instruction, 
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EDITORIAL. 


An  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  for  the  youmal  in  every  town- 
ship in  the  State.    Send  for  terms. 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  les 
than  $1  in  two  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  wdl 
as  the  state. 


<  ♦  •»  > 


Several  articles  already  in  type,  and  a  large  amount  of  miscellane- 
ous matter  have  been  crowded  out  of  this  number  of  the  Journal,  and 
must  wait  till  next  month. 

AsBURY  University. — It  now  seems  certain  that  Asbury  Univer- 
sity will  secure  the  princely  endowment  offered  by  Hon.  W.  C  Dc- 
Pauw.  The  conditions  have  been  so  far  met  as  to  practically  insure 
1240,000,  not  counting  a  bequest  of  not  less  than  ^1,000,000  that  wifl 
come  to  the  University  at  Mr.  DePauw's  death.  The  name  of  the 
institution  is  to  be  changed  to  DePauw  University.  Would  that 
other  rich  men  were  wise  enough  to  thus  invest  their  money  whfle 
they  live. 

"What  they  Say  of  Us,"  is  the  heading  of  an  article  that  has 
been  crowded  out  now  two  months  for  want  of  space.  The  fact  is 
the  Journal  never  before  was  so  much  praised  and  never  before  was 
so  prosperous.  This  is  the  largest  issue  ever  made  except  when  a 
large  number  of  copies  was  needed  for  institutes.  Space  can  not  be 
given  this  month  to  even  a  few  of  the  commendatory  letters  received; 
it  must  be  devoted  to  what  will  be  of  more  value  to  the  teachers. 
All  that  the  Journal  asks  is  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  matter  it 
gives  be  compared  with  what  is  given  by  any  other  educational  pa- 
per.    It  is  willing  to  stand  or  fall  on  the  score  of  merit. 


This  number  of  the  Journal,  according  to  the  editor's  estimate,  is 
one  of  the  best  ever  issued.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  articles 
on  Reading— tYitt^  of  them,  and  no  two  alike  or  covering  the  same 
ground.  The  first  article,  which  advocates  the  disuse  of  Readers  as 
such,  after  the  Third  Reader,  is  by  the  author  of  "How  to  Talk" 
and  "  How  to  Write,*'  two  excellent  books  on  the  study  of  language 
as  an  art.  Mr.  Powell  has  given  much  thought  to  the  language  and 
reading  work,  and  what  he  says  is  specially  valuable,  and  the  more 
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so  because  he  tells  not  simply  what  he  thinks,  but  what  he  does  in 
his  own  schools.     Let  no  one  skip  this  article  because  it  is  long. 

The  articles  on  Reading  in  the  Pedagogic  Department,  by  Howard 
Sandison,  Prof,  of  Methods  in  the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  one 
on  "First  Steps  in  the  Primary  Department,"  by  Lewis  H.  Jones,  are 
unique  and  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  readers. 

Mr.  Mills's  article  on  How  to  Teach  Geography  is  one  of  the  best 
ever  printed  on  this  subject.  It  will  bear  not  only  reading  but 
studying.  The  references  can  be  changed,  and  thus  the  questions 
be  adapted  to  any  text-book. 

No  one  will  fail  to  read  the  articles  in  the  Pedagogic  Department 
on  "How  to  Govern  the  Boys,*'  and  "The  Characteristics  of  a  Good 
Question." 

The  article  on  "Combinations  in  Adding"  is  invaluable  to  any 
one  who  will  study  it  and  apply  it. 


Question  Answered. — A  reader  of  the  Journal  asks  the  following 
K^uestion : 

"Should  a  class  be  kept  on  one  lesson  in  the  Fourth  or  Fifth 
Reader  until  every  word  could  be  defined  ?  For  an  ordinary  educa- 
tion, would  it  not  be  better  to  be  able  to  pronounce  a  great  number 
of  words  than  to  pronounce  and  define  a  few  ? 

Answer — A  word  is  simply  the  sign  of  an  idea.  Unless  a  child 
knows  the  meaning  of  a  word  he  can  not  use  it.  A  teacher  may  be 
able  to  spell  correctly  and  pronounce  correctly  a  Latin  word,  and 
yet  know  nothing  of  its  meaning,  and  if  he  does  not  know  the  mean- 
ing he  can  not  use  it.  An  English  word  without  its  meaning  is  Greek 
to  a  child — it  means  nothing  to  him.  Five  words  thoroughly  learned, 
so  that  they  form  a  part  of  the  child's  vocabulary  in  the  expression 
of  his  thoughts,  are  worth  more  than  the  mere  spelling  and  prouun- 
ciation  of  a  hundred  words  without  their  meanings.  The  first  will 
be  useful,  the  latter  useless. 


X 


THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  this  year  at  Indiana- 
polis, beginning  on  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  26th.  The  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  J.  F.  Study,  is  faithfully  at  work,  but  the 
programme  is  not  yet  completed.  It  is  very  difficult  to  definitely 
arrange  anything  of  the  kind  long  in  advance.  Everything  will  be 
in  readiness  in  good  time.  The  following  exercises  already  arranged 
for  indicate  the  character,  and  will  meet  with  general  approval : 
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What  Moral  Results  does  Common  School  Training  gire  ?  What 
Results  should  it  give  ?    W.  N.  Hailman,  Sypt.  Laporte  schools. 

Separate  Schools — For  whom  shall  they  be  Established?  Cyras 
W.  Hodgin,  Prin.  Richmond  Normal 

The  Model  Teacher.     Miss  Mary  H.  Krout,  Crawfordsville. 

Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools.  C.  A.  Thompson,  Ptts. 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute.  Leader  of  discussion,  Prof. 
W.  F.  M.  Goss,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 

"Professional  Ethics,"  and  "The  Schools  of  a  Qoarter-Ccnmry 
Hence,**  are  two  subjects  yet  without  assignment. 

The  usual  hotel  and  railroad  reductions  will  be  secured.  Let  the 
attendance  be  large. 

High  School  Section. — Samuel  E.  Harwood,  of  Spencer,  chair- 
man of  Executive  Committee,  reports  the  following  programme  far 
the  High  School  Section  of  the  State  Association  : 

1.  "Practical  Value  of  Latin  in  the  High  SchooL"  Paper hjr 
C.  P.  Doney,  Logansport.    Discussion  led  by  T.  G.  Alford.  Vcvay. 

2.  "  Requirements  for  Admission  to  High  School.'*  Paper  \ff 
R.  G.  Boone,  Frankfort.  Discussion  led  by  C.  W.  McOure,  Craw^ 
fordsville. 

3.  "  What  and  How  in  English  Literature.**  Paper  by  Mrs.  R. A. 
Moffitt,  Rushville.    Discussion  led  by  Miss  L.  D.  Hadley,  Richmond. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  December  26th,  in  the  afternoon. 


SCRIPT  OR  PRINTING,  WHICH. 


The  question  as  to  whether  primary  children  shall  be  taught  script 
from  the  first  is  frequently  asked  and  variously  answered.  A  few  yean 
ago  printing  was  the  universal  rule,  and  in  many  schools  it  was  con- 
tinued up  to  and  frequently  through  the  Third  Reader  grade.  The 
time  which  the  printing  was  practiced  before  the  change  to  script 
writing  was  made,  gradually  grew  less,  until  now  it  is  altogether 
omitted  in  many  schools. 

The  strong  tendency  now  is,  in  many  of  the  best  schools,  to  begin 
with  the  script  at  once.  Good  primary  teachers  who  have  tried  the 
plan  of  printing  for  a  few  months  and  then  changing  to  the  script, 
and  also  the  plan  of  beginning  with  the  script  at  once,  are  unifom 
in  their  testimony  in  favor  of  the  latter  method.  They  testify  that 
the  script  form  is  much  more  easily  made,  and  that  there  is  little  or 
no  difHculty  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  child  is  at  the  same  time 
learning  to  recognize  the  printed  form  from  the  chart  or  prim^. 

Why  is  there  a  script  form  at  all  ?  Why  not  conform  all  writing 
to  the  printed  form,  and  thus  have  but  one  ?  The  answer  is  that  the 
script  forms  are  much  more  simple,  and  more  easily  and  rapidly 
made,  and  save  time. 
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What  is  true  of  grown  people  is  true  of  children.  Should  not  the 
simplest  form  he  given  to  the  child,  and  does  it  not  need  to  econo- 
mize its  time  ?  *rhe  arguments  seem  overwhelming  in  favor  of  script 
from  the  beginning,  and  script  only. 

In  the  Indianapolis  schools,  Supt.  Tarbell  has  given  orders  that  in 
the  "first  year'*  all  writing  shall  be  done  with  slate  pencils,  and  that 
the  stress  of  the  instruction  shall  be  upon  /i?rm  of  letters,  little  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  manner  of  holding  the  pencil.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  "  second  year'*  the  children  begin  to  write  with  pen  and 
ink,  using  tracing  books,  and  the  chief  attention  is  given  to  **  posi- 
tion "  and  the  proper  holding  of  the  pen.  The  lead  pencil  is  used 
only  for  drawing.  By  the  use  of  the  tracing  book  and  the  "form" 
already  determined,  the  child  can  give  its  entire  attention  to  the  po- 
sition of  hand  and  body,  and  can  easily  be  drilled  into  good  habits. 
By  discarding  the  use  of  the  lead  pencil  for  writing  purposes,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  too  great  pressure  and  cramped  position  of  fingers  are 
largely  avoided.  The  transition  from  the  slate  pencil  to  the  pen  is 
great,  and  the  child  feels  that  it  is  entering  upon  a  new  study,  and  is 
ready  to  cheerfully  conform  to  all  requirements. 


WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  IS  OF  MOST  WORTH  ? 


"What  Instruction  should  be  given  in  our  Colleges?"  is  the  title 
of  an  article  in  the  November  Atlantic,  by  Albert  S.  Bolles,  which  is 
well  worth  reading.  The  author  says  that  a  course  of  study  should 
be  arranged  with  reference  to  the  following  aims:  (i)  to  discip- 
line the  mind ;  (2)  to  teach  the  expression  of  thought  in  speech 
and  writing  in  the  best  manner;  (3)  to  develop  the  powers  of  the 
body  and  mind  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  moral  and  social  re- 
lations ;  (4)  to  impart  knowledge ;  (5)  to  build  up  a  solid  foundation 
for  those  special  studies  and  pursuits  which  are  to  be  undertaken 
after  the  completion  of  the  course." 

After  criticising  severely  the  results  of  present  college  instruction 
he  argues  that  the  above  ends  can  be  best  reached  by  the  following 
three  lines  of  study : 

(i.)  Language — ^giving  much  prominence  to  the  English — ^adding 
two  foreign  languages,  the  German  and  French  being  much  preferred 
to  the  Latin  and  Greek. 

(2.)  The  cultivation  of  the  body  and  mind,  also  the  morals  and 
social  relations.  At  the  foundation  of  this  Ihie  of  study  is  placed 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  to  be  followed  by  Logic  and 
Mental  Philosophy. 

(3.)  The  aim  of  the  third  line  of  study  is  the  acquisition  of  facts. 
The  foundation  of  this  department  is  History. 
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The  relegation  of  all  the  higher  mathematics,  of  Latin  and  Gre^ 
and  of  most  of  the  natural  sciences  to  special  courses  of  study,  is 
novel  to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  BoUes  does  not  attempt  to  depreciate  the  value  of  these  studies 
in  special  lines  of  work  and  life,  but  claims  that  his  outlined  comse 
will  make  a  better  foundation  upon  which  to  build,  and  is  more 
prtictical.  The  article  is  ably  written  and  will  nell  repay  the  read- 
ing by  any  one  interested  in  this  higher-education  problem. 


INDIANA  POINTS. 


Ohio  is  the  smallest  county  in  the  state,  Allen  is  the  largest  Mi- 
rion  is  the  most  populous,  Starke  is  the  least  populous.  Indiana  his 
over  5000  miles  of  railroad.  Brown  is  the  only  inland  county  witkr 
out  a  railroad,  and  Ohio,  Switzerland,  and  Perry  counties  are  theooly 
river  counties  yet  lacking  railroad  facilities.  The  most  eastern  poiit 
of  the  state  is  a  projection  of  Swifzerland  county.  Michigan  fonss 
a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state.  The  southern  boundaxyl 
of  Indiana  is  law-water  mark  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  riTer*| 
The  northwest  corner  of  the  state  is  in  Lake  Michigan.  The 
Prime  Meridian  and  the  Base  Line,  from  which  nearly  all  land  sor«| 
veys  in  Indiana  are  made,  cross  in  Orange  county,  a  few  miles  sooAtj 
of  Paoli. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 


Superintendent  Holcombe  is  now  at  work  on  a  new  edition  of 
school  law.  An  excellent  feature  of  the  new  law  will  be  the  codifi^ 
cation  of  opinions  and  decisions  on  school  questions  by  State  Superb 
intendents  and  Attorney  Generals.  With  these  decisions  scat 
as  they  are.  and  widely  separated  in  time,  it  is  at  present  diffic 
even  for  a  lawyer,  to  get  at  the  law  and  the  rulings. 

To  illustrate  :    Under  the  head  of  "The  County  Board  of  £d«a^ 
tion/*  after  quoting  the  law,  decisions  are  given  touching  the  di 
of  the  board  on  the  various  points  concerning  which  there  have 
disputes.     For  example : — 

Adjourned,  not  Called  Meetings, — The  law  provides  for  the 
bling  of  the  county  board  semi-annually  on  the  first  days  of  M13 
and  September.    The  board  having  met  on  the  first  day  of  Se] 
ber  they  would  have  a  right  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day  undl 
business  before  them  was  completed.    But  if  they  have  adjoi 
sine  die,  they  would  not  have  a  right  to  meet  any  more  until  the 
day  of  M2LY,— Woollen,  Atty  Gen, 
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I  think  this  opinion  properly  states  the  law  on  the  subject,  (State 
V,  Harrison,  67  Ind.  71 ;  Sackett  v.  State,  74  Ind.  491.) — I/ard,  AtCy 
General. 

It  is  my  opinion,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  law,  that  the 
county  board  can  only  adopt  text-books  on  the  days  fixed  by  law  in 
May  and  September,  or  at  an  adjourned  meeting  from  either  of  the 
above.    There  is  no  authority  for  called  meetings. — Bhss,  Supt 

Several  decisions  under  this  general  head  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal,  and  further  illustration  is  unnecessary. 

This  work  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  school 
matters,  and  Supt.  Holcombe  should  have  due  credit. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be, 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend ; 
And  borrowing  chills  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

This  above  all — to  thine  own  self  be  true; 

And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.     [Shakespeare. 

Know  thou  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan  ; 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.  [P^Pe. 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. —  Young. 

One  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing. 
One  by  one  the  moments  fall ; 
Some  are  coming,  some  are  going  ; 
Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all. 

One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  Oiee, 

Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each ; 

Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee — 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach.     [A.  A.  lacier. 

Example  is  more  forcible  than  precept.     People  look  at  my  six 
Says  in  the  week,  to  see  what  I  mean  on  the  seventh — Cecil. 

Those  whose  chief  happiness  in  this  life  consists  in  seeing  others 
niserable,  are  of  all  men  most  despicable. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


Theory  and  Practice. — i.  State  the  difTerent  purposes  the 
teacher  should  have  in  view  in  conducting  a  recitation  in  the  Fint 
Reader. 

2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  recitation  ? 

3.  What  are  the  evil  eflfects  of  punishment  of  any  kind?  Witt 
proper  to  be  administered  ? 

4.  State  the  proper  and  the  improper  uses  of  fear  as  a  modTeto 
right  conduct.  * 

5.  What  different  aims  should  the  teacher  have  in  conducting  1 
recitation  in  the  Fourth  Reader  from  those  appropriate  to  the  Fust 
Reader  grade  ? 

Reading. — i.  What  is  the  middle  pitch,  the  high,  the  low? 
When  is  each  used  ?  S>  S- 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  chief  errors  to  be  avoided  in  readio; 
poetry  ?  w 

3.  What  evil  results  from  the  error  regarding  punctuation,  that  it 
is  to  guide  the  voice  rather  than  show  the  sense  ?  10 

4.  Mention  five  uses  of  the  Dictionary  in  connection  with  ^ 
reading  lesson.  2  eack. 

5.  What  use  do  you  make  of  the  preface  or  introduction  to  the 
reading  books  ?  i^ 

6.  Read  a  paragraph  of  prose  and  a  stanza  of  poetry  selected  by 
the  superintendent.  25  each. 

Physiology. — i.  What  office  is  performed  by  the  ligaments  q( 
the  joints  ? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  voluntary  and  involuntaiy 
muscles  ? 

3.  What  functions  are  performed  by  the  skin  ? 

4.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  organic  substances  used  as  \ 
food  ?  I 

5.  How  do  you  account  for  the  sensation  of  hunger  and  thinl? 

6.  What  is  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  tissues  ? 

7.  Give  brief  directions  for  the  preservation  of  the  teeth. 

8.  Describe  the  process  of  assimilation. 

9.  In  what  organs  does  a  change  in  the  blood  take  place  as  the 
result  of  respiration  ? 

10.  What  are  the  supposed  functions  of  the  cerebellam  ? 
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Arithmetic.— I.    Add  MDCCCXLI,  DCXL,  MIV,  CCCXIX. 

5.5. 
A  owned  f  of  a  vessel  and  sold  to  B  ^  of  his  share,  and  to  C  { ; 

what  part  did  he  still  own  ?  5,  5. 

3.  Tell,  by  inspection,  how  many  decimal  places  ^^  will  require 
when  reduced  to  decimals.     What  law  determines  this  ? 

4.  What  will  be  the  profits  on  4  gals,  of  wine  costing  I4.10  a  gal., 
that  is  sold  at  20  cts.  a  gill.  5,  5. 

5.  A  ditch  is  150  m.  long,  15  dm.  deep,  3  m.  wide  at  the  top,  and 
30  dm.  wide  at  the  bottom ;  what  did  it  cost  to  dig  it  at  50  cts.  a  cu. 
m.?  5,  5. 

6.  A  and  B  in  exchanging  farms  value  them  respectively  at  I50. 1 5 
and  I56  per  acre  ;  if  B*s  is  really  worth  $52  an  acre,  what  is  the  real 
worth  of  A*s  ?  5,  5, 

7.  If  $6,000  6^  stocks  be  sold  at  90,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in 
toj^  stocks  at  1.55,  what  will  be  the  change  in  the  income  ?         5,  5. 

8.  A  square  piece  of  land  contains  810,000  sq.  ft.;  the  owner  di- 
vides it  into  4  equal  squares  by  two  streets  crossing  each  other  100 
it.  wide ;  what  is  the  length  of  a  side  of  each  piece  ?   Make  diagram. 

5.5. 

9.  A  cow  is  tethered  by  a  rope  40  ft.  long ;  from  how  much  ground 

can  she  eat  the  grass  ?  5,  5. 

10.  At  what  rate  must  I  buy  a  6%  stock  to  make  as  good  an  in- 
come as  from  a  5^  at  75  ?    Analysis.  5,  5. 

Grammar. — i.  How  are  sentences  classified  according  to  their 
use  ?    Illustrate  each  class  with  a  sentence. 

2.  What  is  a  collective  noun  ?  When  is  a  collective  noun  singu- 
lar ?  when  plural  ?    Illustrate. 

3.  What  is  the  differencelbetween  an  infinitive  and  a  participle  ? 

4.  Explain  how  an  adjective  both  limits  and  enlarges  the  sense 
of  a  noun. 

5.  What  is  an  idiom  ?    Give  an  example. 

6.  Correct  the  following,  and  give  reasons  for  your  corrections : 

Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am  ? 

My  father  allowed  my  brother  and  I  to  accompany  him. 

A  fondness  for  show  is,  of  all  other  follies,  the  most  vain. 

Our  parents  did  not  study  grammar  as  we  do. 

What  signifies  fair  words  without  good  deeds  ? 

7.  Give  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  each  word  in  the  following 
sentence  :  The  President  having  given  his  assent,  the  bill  became 
a  law. 

8.  Parse  wAaf  zndyou  in  the  sentence,  What  do  you  mean  7 

9^  Re- write  the  following  sentence,  restoring  capitals  and  punc- 
tuation marks :    Whatever  happens  exclaims  mary  i  am  the  wife  of 
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the  prince  of  spain  crown  rank  life  all  shall  go  before  I  take  any 
other  husband. 
ID.    Write  a  newspaper  paragraph  descriptive  of  some  casualty. 

Spelling. — i.  When  do  we  duplicate  the  final  consonants  of 
monosyllables  in  the  addition  of  suffixes  ?  lo 

2.  How  do  you  teach  the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  and  to  what 
extent  do  you  use  them  in  written  exercises  ?  lo 

3.  Mention  two  uses  of  silent  letters.  5,  $• 

4.  Have  the  ft)llowing  words  the  same  sound  oi  of  God,  not, 
dog.    Write  them  with  diacritical  marks.  4.  2,  2, 2. 

5.  What  is  the  sound  of  the  syllable  tion  in  nation,  etc.,  and  hov 
is  it  often  mispronounced  ?  5,  5. 

6.  Spell  ten  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent.  jo 

U.  S.  History. — i.  From  what  years  do  the  Spanish,  English, 
and  French  explorations  respectively  date  ?         4  off  for  each  error. 

2.  How  long  a  time  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  the  period 
of  discovery  and  that  of  permanent  colonization  ?  Name  the  points 
from  which  each  may  be  dated.  3  pts,  5  each. 

3.  What  striking  similarity  exists  in  the  causes  leading  to  the 
founding  of  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania?  10 

4.  Give  three  reasons  why,  in  your  judgment,  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia  played  such  important  parts  in  the  colonial  history  of  our 
nation  ?  3  off  for  each  env. 

5.  What  spirit  characterized  Penn  in  his  founding  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  state  some  profits  of  it  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

6  and  7.  Give  a  brief  account  of  colonial  times  respecting,  is^ 
Roads.    2d,  Manufactures.    3d,  Social  customs.    4th,  Dress.    5th, 

Religion.  S  P^a  4  ^^^ 

8.  State  the  territory  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Spanish,  Dutch, 
English,  and  French  explorers  at  the  time  when  their  colonies  were 
established.  ist  two,  2  each ;  2d  two,  3  each« 

9.  Which  of  the  four  inter-colonial  wars  was  the  most  important? 
What  was  the  chief  cause  leading  thereto,  and  what  do  yon  regard 
as  the  most  significant  result  springing  out  of  it? 

istpt,  2;  2dpt,4;  3dpt.4. 

10.  State  something  concerning  the  literature  of  the  days  preced- 
ing the  Revolution.  lo 

Geography. — i.  Give  the  location  and  form  of  each  of  the 
oceans.  10 

2.  Define  climate.  State  two  causes  for  the  variation  of  temper- 
ature in  different  parts  of  the  earth.    What  are  zones  ?  2,  4, 4. 

3.  Give  the  situation  and  boundary  of  the  United  States  ?       5,  $• 
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4.  What  two  large  peninsulas  form  a  part  of  Mexico  ?  5,  5. 

5.  Name  the  States  which  border  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  10 

6.  Describe  the  distribution  of  moisture  in  the  United  States.     10 

7.  In  what  regions  are  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  situ- 
ated ?  10 

8.  Into  what  branches  is  the  government  of  the  United  States 
divided  ?    Of  what  bodies  does  Congress  consist  ?  5,  5. 

9  Of  what  two  contrasting  regions  does  Europe  consist  ?  Where 
is  the  White  Sea  ?  5,5. 

10.  Describe  the  surface  and  climate  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  5,  5. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Geography.— I.  Distance  from  the  equator.  Distance  from  the 
prime  meridian. 

2.  Latitude,  elevation,  and  sea  winds. 

3.  The  inclination  and  fixed  position  of  the  earth's  axis,  during 
the  annual  revolution  round  the  sun. 

4.  The  torrid  zone  is  bounded  by  the  tropics ;  the  north  temperate 
by  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  Arctic  Circle ;  the  south  temperate  by  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  Antarctic  Circle ;  the  north  frigid  by  the 
Arctic  Circle ;  the  south  frigid  by  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

5.  Mountainous. 

6.  The  Amazon  system  embraces  the  Amazon  river  and  its  nu- 
merous tributaries ;  the  Amazon  is  three  thousand  miles  in  length 
and  carries  to  the  sea  more  water  than  any  other  stream  on  the  globe. 
The  La  Plata  system  corresponds  in  position  to  the  Mississippi,  of 
North  America ;  it  drains  the  southern  parts  of  the  central  plain  and 
eastern  highland. 

7.  Hot  and  moist. 

8.  Smoky  Mountains,  Blue  Ridge,  Black  Mountains,  Roanoke, 
Neuse,  and  Cape  Fear. 

9.  Smoky  Mountains,  Cumberland  Mountains,  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  rivers'. 

10.  Renders  it  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  They 
assist  in  carrying  vessels  forward  in  their  course. 

Penmanship. — i.  The  elements  of  a  are  left  curve,  lower  turn, 
right  curve,  and  slanting  straight  line.  The  elements  of  o  are  left 
curve,  lower  turn,  right  curve,  and  upper  turn ;  p  right  curve,  slant- 
ing straight  line ;  C  right  curve,  left  curve,  and  lower  turn  ;  /  right 
curve,  slanting  straight  line,  and  lower  turn. 

2.  O,  the  eighth  principle ;  U,  the  ninth  and  first  principles  unit- 
4 
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ed  ;  A,  eighth  principle  modified ;  m,  first  and  second  principles;  «, 
second  principles. 

3.  One-fourth  higher  than  other  short  letters. 

4.  (i)  To  simplify  the  forms  of  letters.     (2)  To  educate  the  taste 
to  more  pleasing  proportions  in  the  parts  of  letters. 

5.  The  line  which  bounds  the  hight  of  the  small  letters.    The 
line  on  which  the  writing  stands. 

Physiology. — i.  When  a  bone  is  broken,  as  when  other  paxts 
are  injured,  the  undifferentiated  cells  of  the  blood  (white  corpuscles) 
go  at  once  to  the  place  of  injury  and  begin  the  process  of  repair. 
Usually  a  larger  quantity  of  material  is  poured  out  around  the  point 
of  fracture  than  is  necessary,  but  the.  excess  is  shortly  absorbed  if 
the  bone  has  been  properly  set  and  is  held  by  splints. 

2.  Judicious  exercise  strengthens  the  muscles,  g^ves  them  firmness 
of  texture  and  a  deeper  red  color,  increases  their  power  and  keeps 
their  wastes  efficiently  removed.  Too  violent  or  excessive  exer- 
cise breaks  down  muscular  tissue,  exhausts  its  vitality,  and  also 
tends  to  throw  an  unusual  and  dangerous  excess  of  work  suddenly 
upon  the  heart. 

3.  A  cold  bath,  of  short  duration  and  immediately  followed  by  a 
brisk  rubbing  off  with  a  coarse  towel,  may  be  beneficial  to  a  person 
of  sound  constitution.  A  tepid  bath,  however,  is  safer,  more  pleas- 
ant, and  equally  beneficial.  In  neither  case  should  there  be  long 
delay  in  putting  on  the  clothing. 

4.  Unchanged  starch  is  insoluble  and  indigestible  in  the  alimen- 
tary  canal.  Under  the  influence  of  the  ptyalin  of  the  saliva  and, 
later  on,  of  the  juices  of  the  intestines,  it  may  be  changed  into  grape 
sugar  which  is  of  considerable  value  to  various  portions  of  the  body, 
the  blood,  lymph,  etc. 

5.  Martin  {Human  Body,  p»  304)  says:  "According  to  quality 
or  circumstances  alcohol  may  be  a  poison  or  a  food ;  and  as  a  food 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  force  regulator  or  a  force  generator.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  alcohol  in  certain  doses  may  be  properly  called  a 
food.  *  «  *  Commonly,  however,  alcohol  is  not  taken  for  this 
purpose,  but  as  a  force  regulator,  for  its  influence  "on  the  nenroos 
system  or  digestive  organs,  and  it  is  in  this  capacity  that  it  becomes 
dangerous.  For  not  only  may  it  be  taken  in  quantities  so  great  that 
it  is  not  all  oxidized  in  the  body,  but  is  passed  through  it  as  alcohol, 
or  even  that  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison  instead  of  a  stimulant ;  but 
when  taken  in  what  is  called  moderation  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  constant '  whipping  up  *  of  the  flagging  organs,  must  be  danger- 
ous to  their  integrity.*' 

8.    Coagulation,  or  clotting  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the  separatioii  of 
the  fibrin  from  the  plasma,  its  hardening,  and  the  entanglement 
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within  it  of  the  blood  corpuscles.  It  is  of  great  value  both  to  man 
and  the  lower  animals,  since  it  tends  to  close  wounds  or  the  cut  ends 
of  blood-vessels,  and  thus  stop  the  escape  of  bloods. 

lo.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  functions 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  connects  the  brain  in  front  of  and 
above  it,  and  gives  rise  to  various  cranial  nerves.  Here  the  crossing 
of  the  motor  nerve  fibers  is  said  to  take  place  before  their  passage 
onward  to  the  brain.  Here,  also,  is  said  to  be  the  location  of  certain 
important  automatic  centers,  especially  those  regulating  certain  op- 
erations closely  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  life — circulation, 
respiration,  parts  of  the  process  of  digestion,  etc.  It  is  said  by  some 
also  to  aid  the  cerebellum  in  the  regulation  of  certain  muscular 
movements,  and  by  others  to  be  the  origin  of  certain  noted  reflex 
nervous  actions. 

Reading. — i.  The  rhetorical  pause  and  the  poetic  pause  (whether 
cxsural  or  final)  are  not  usually  indicated  by  punctuation  marks. 
When  used  as  an  apostrophe,  as  a  cedilla,  or  as  part  of  the  marks  of 
quotation,  the  comma  does  not  indicate  a  pause. 

Mechanical  reading  is  frequently  monotonous,  lacks  energy  of  ex- 
pression or  spirit,  is  usually  imitative,  and  fails  to  impress  the  hearer 
with  either  the  thought  or  the  sentiment  of  the  selection  read. 

It  is  usually  due  to  a  failure  in  the  previous  study  of  the  lesson  or 

to  not  studying  it  at  all,  to  a  lack  of  realization  of  the  thought  or  the 

feeling  expressed  by  the  words,  to  a  lack  of  ready  recognition  of  the 

words  and  of  the  ideas  represented  by  them,  and  to  the  habit  of 

r^arding  the  reading  lesson  as  a  task  rather  than  a  pleasant  and 

instructive  exercise.    The  sources  of  the  defect  indicate  the  way  to 
remedy  it.  \ 

4.  The  amount  of  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  class  must  regulate 
the  extent  to  which  attention  can  be  given  to  authors  and  literature. 
The  aim  of  the  teacher  in  this  matter  should  be  to  give  or  draw  out 
so  many  and  such  facts  as  will  arouse  curiosity  and  interest,  and 
thus  lead  the  pupils  to  further  investigation  for  self-gratification. 
The  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  the  class  should  also  reg- 
ulate the  amount  of  knowledge  given  or  required  upon  these  points. 
The  younger  the  pupils,  the  less  they  can  be  expected  to  feel  inter- 
ested in  or  to  find  out  for  themselves. 

5.  Occasional  concert  reading  may  help  to  break  up  monotony, 
slowness,  drawling,  mispronunciation,  and  to  aid  the  pupils  in  secur- 
ing proper  inflection,  emphasis,  and  pitch. 

History. — i.    "The  Republican  party  was  bom  in  Michigan,  on 

the  sixth  day  of  July,  1854.'*    Its  object  was  to  oppose  the  extension 

of  slavery  in  other  states  and  territories. 

2.  Increased  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  which  resulted  in  the 
Civil  War.  w 
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3.  John  C.  Calhoun.  His  doctrine  of  States'  Rights  held  that  any 
State  had  a  right  to  set  aside  an  act  of  Congress,  declaring  it  void, 
and  also  to  withdraw  from  the  Union. 

5.  Richmond  was  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Mississippi 
the  outlet  to  the  Gulf,  and  Chattanooga  an  important  railroad  center. 

6.  July  4.  1863,  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  surrender  of  Vicks- 
burg.  The  Confederates  were  disheartened  and  g^ve  up  all  hope  of 
.an  invasion  of  the  North. 

7.  The  abolition  of  slavery. 

9.  The  panic  began  with  the  failure  of  Jay  Cook  &  Co.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Depositors  withdrew  their  mdney  from  other  banks,  caus- 
ing failures  in  rapid  succession  throughout  the  United  Stat'is.  At 
the  close  of  the  War  of  18 12,  1837. 

10.  The  irregularities  of  the  election  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States  and  in  Oregon.  To  settle  the  question  in  dispute,  Congress 
created  the  Electoral  Commission,  composed  of  five  United  States 
Senators,  five  Representatives,  and  five  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  Commission  decided  by  a  vote  of  "  8  to  7  *'  that  Hayes  was  duly 
elected. 

Grammar. — i.  Class  names,  abstract  and  collective  nouns.  («) 
I  saw  the  man  fall.  (^)  His  goodness  was  unquestioned,  {c)  The 
army  was  demoralized. 

2.  Thou,  he,  and  /is  the  proper  order  of  these  pronouns  used  co- 
ordinately. 

3.  Tell,  make,  send,  give,  promise, 

4.  Many  a  soldier  fell  bravely  fighting  for  the  right.  Many  a  is 
a  complex  adjective,  used  idiomatically,  limiting  soldier.  Fell  is  a 
verb,  agreeing  with  soldier,  its  subject.  Fighting  is  a  present  parti- 
ciple,  used  adjectively,  modifying  the  noun  soldier  by  assuming  an 
action  in  regard  to  it. 

5.  The  eight  grammatical  relations  are :  Number,  gender,  case, 
person,  voice,  mood,  tense,  comparison. 

6.  Adverbs  of  place  ;  adverbs  of  time  ;  adverbs  of  manner;  ad- 
verbs of  degree  ;  adverbs  of  cause, 

7.  (a)  I  will  learn  the  lesson,  (b)  I  will  teach  the  boy  how  to 
write. 

8.  He  that  fights  and  runs  away, 

May  live  to  fight  another  day. 

This  is  a  complex,  declarative  sentence.  Log.  sub..  He  thatfighis 
and  runs  away.  Gram,  sub..  He,  modified  by  the  restrictive  relative 
adj.  clause  that  fights  and  runs  away.  Log.  pred..  May  Uve  to  fight 
another  day.  Gram,  pred..  May  live  completed  in  meaning  by  the 
infinitive  to  fight.  To  fight  is  modified  by  the  prepositional  phrase 
another  day,  expressing  a  relative  of  time  with  the  preposition  an- 
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derstood.    Analysis  of  clause:    Sub.,  He;  pred.,  runs  and  fights, 
modified  by  the  adverb  away. 

Arithmetic. — [As  we  go  to  press  we  find  that  the  answers  in 
arithmetic  have  been  misplaced.  We  now  have  space  for  only  the 
answers,  without  indicating  the  processes. — £d.] 

(i.)  Multiplying  feet  by  12  simply  indicates  the  number  of  inches. 
(2)  f^,  Ans.  (3)  19.98.  Ans.  (4)  3620  geo.  miles.  Ans.  (5)  26- 
.4552  lbs  Av.  Ans.  (6)  $1200.  Ans.  (7)  $5024.39.  Ans.  (8)  1650 
feet.  Ans.    (9)  4.  Ans.     (10)  9}  cts.  Ans. 


MISCELLANY. 


Spencer.  —  The  schools  are  prospering  under  the  direction  of 
S.  E.  Harwood.  ^ 

Dekalb  County  will  hold  its  institute  at  Butler,  beginning  Nov. 
5th.     C.  M.  Merica  is  superintendent. 

Hancock  County. — In  reporting  the  attendance  of  the  institute  in 
this  county  it  was  given  at  140  instead  of  240, 

£dwardsport. — The  schools  have  opened  full  and  doing  well — 
257  pupils  and  5  teachers.    Thos.  J.  Shively,  principal. 

Manuals  and  Reports. — We  have  on  file  a  large  number  of 
manuals  and  reports  of  schools  which  we  hope  soon  to  find  space  in 
which  to  "  notice  " 

Huntington. — The  schools  are  fuller  than  ever  before — 700  in 
ten  rooms — too  full.  The  new  Supt.,  Morgan  Caraway,  seems  to  be 
making  a  good  start. 

Westfield. — The  Union  High  School,  under  the  direction  of 
Friends,  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition-^ more  so  than  for  many 
years.     The  principal  is  A.  Rosenberger. 

Greene  CouNTY.—Supt.  S.  W.  Axtell  read  a  report  to  his  county 
board  at  its  last  meeting  that  had  a  tendency  to  arouse  interest  It 
was  full  of  sound  sense  and  good  suggestions. 

Hamilton  County. — Supt.  Morris  is  placing  great  stress  upon 
work  in  the  township  institutes,  and  this  is  wise.  If  well  conducted 
they  are  a  great  power  for  good.  His  outlines  of  work  are  full  and 
excellent. 

D.  D.  Van  Wie  is  now  owner  and  publisher  of  Eckardt's  Anatom- 
ical Charts,  which  are  arranged  expressly  for  use  in  schools.  These 
are  the  best  charts  of  the  kind  yet  published,  and  can  be  made  very 
helpful  in  teaching  the  subject  of  physiology. 
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Notre  Dame  — An  iron  statute  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  weighing  two 
tons  and  stswiding  eighteen  feet  in  height,  has  just  been  placed  on 
the  dome  of  Notre  Dame  University  at  South  Bend.  The  University 
is  reported  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Tobacco  and  Taxes. — Indiana  pays  in  one  year  for  the  support 
of  its  schools,  14,491,850;  in  the  same  time  it  pays  for  tobacco, 
^,891,505,  and  yet  some  people  complain  that  the  schools  cost  too 
much — the  taxes  are  too  high.    Shame  on  them. 

Greencastle  — The  schools  are  full.  The  high  school  is  nearly 
double  what  it  was  last  year,  and  growing.  J.  F.  Study,  the  super- 
intendent, seems  to  be  doing  good  work.  Miss  Martha  Ridpath,  sister 
of  Prof.  Ridpath,  is  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Dearborn  County. — Supt.  H.  B.  Hill  has  arranged  for  his  town- 
ships to  meet  in  twos  for  institute  work.  This  plan  has  its  advan- 
tages, one  of  which  is,  it  enables  the  county  superintendent  to  get 
around  often.  The  outline  of  work  sent  out  is  among  the  best  we 
have  seen. 

St  Joseph  County. — Children's  day  at  the  county  fair  was  a 
grand  affair.  The  actual  number  of  children  present  was  6184,  and 
the  rain  kept  many  away — ^two  entire  townships.  Union  township 
alone  brought  710  children,  and  had  in  the  procession  26  four-horse 
teams.    Supt.  Moon,  trustees,  and  teachers  are  to  be  congratplated. 

A.  W.  Clancy,  late  superintendent  of  the  Delaware  county  schools, 
now  representing  the  house  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  is  at  present  work- 
ing in  Iowa.  He  has  been  visiting  the  schools  of  Clinton,  Cedar 
Rapids,  and  DesMoines,  and  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  schools 
and  the  superintendents.  Mr.  Clancy  is  sure  to  make  friends  wher- 
ever he  goes. 

Franklin  County  gives  employment  to  120  teachers.  The 
schools  are  reported  in  first-class  order.  M.  A.  Mess  is  the  superin- 
tendent. The  da  nner  club  for  the  Journal  came  from  this  county  last 
year.  Supt.  Mess  has  made  his  club  this  year  reach  g6,  and  reports 
others  "in  sight.**  The  teachers  of  "Old  Franklin**  know  a  good 
paper  when  they  see  it. 

Winchester. — The  following  notes  were  made  after  an  hour  spent 
in  the  Winchester  schools :  High  School  in  good  working  order  un- 
der the  care  of  C.  H.  Wood,  with  about  70  students.  Other  schoob 
full  and  running  smoothly.  A  primary  room  specially  good.  Fi^e 
hundred  well  selected  volumes  in  the  high  school  library.  A  weQ 
classified  cabinet,  and  a  goodly  amount  of  apparatus.  Supt  £.  H. 
Butler  is  at  work.  He  is  just  now  engaged  in  having  the  children 
collect  and  name  all  the  varieties  of  apples  they  can  find — a  profit- 
able pastime. 
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Inter-State  Educational  Meeting  at  Louisville  — An  educa- 
tional meeting  of  much  interest,  especially  to  the  South,»was  recently 
held  at  Louisville,  Ky.  Twenty-two  States  were  represented,  and 
the  convention  was  in  session  two  days.  The  subjects  considered 
were  "National  Illiteracy,"  "The  Education  of  the  Colored  Race," 
"The  Best  School  System,"  "How  to  Awaken  a  Deeper  Interest  in 
Education,"  and  "Federal  Aid  to  Overcome  Illiteracy."  The  last 
named  subject  attracted  most  attention.  While  there  was  a  general 
if  not  a  unanimous  assent  to  the  proposition  to  ask  Congress  to  give 
aid,  there  was  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  peti- 
tion should  indicate  whether  the  money  appropriated  should  be  ex- 
pended by  Federal  or  State  agencies.  An  amendment  offered  by 
State  Supt.  Holcombe,  to  the  effect  that  Federal  aid  should  be  ap- 
plied by  State  authorities,  precipitated  a  lively  discussion,  but  the 
amendment  carried  "by  a  large  majority." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  present  the  petition  for  aid  to  Con- 
gress, and  to  do  what  could  be  done  to  secure  the  appropriation. 

President  White's  Farewell  Report  to  the  Trustees  of 
Purdue  University. — ^The  report  is  in  Dr.  White's  own  clear  style. 
It  sets  forth  very  forcibly  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  school. 
It  shows  the  last  year  to  be  the  most  prosperous  in  its  history.  It 
discusses  at  great  length  the  "Greek  Fraternity  "  question,  and  gives 
a  history  of  the  trouble  in  the  college  and  in  the  legislature.  It  pays 
its  compliments  to  the  "consolidation  scheme,"  and  shows  how  it 
would  be  fatal  to  all  industrial  education.  The  courses  of  study  are 
given  and  explained,  and  the  needs  of  each  department  stated. 

President  White  took  the  University  almost  at  the  beginning,  and 
built  it  up  to  be  one  of  the  best  schools  of  its  class  in  the  land.  In 
many  directions  his  plans  had  not  yet  been  consummated.  An  insti- 
tution can  not  be  built  in  a  day ;  it  must  grow  into  the  lives  and 
needs  of  its  patrons,  and  growth  means  time.  Dr.  White  builded 
wisely  and  well  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  go,  and  it  remains  for  others 
to  carry  forward  his  noble  work. 

Those  interested  in  the  subjects  treated  in  this  report  should  send 
for  it.  \ 

Madison. — The  writer  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  a 
day  in  the  Madison  schools,  and  the  time  was  pleasantly  and  profit- 
ably spent.  While  we  would  b€  glad  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  various 
buildings  and  teachers,  we  can  only  s^  in  a  general  way,  that  the 
entire  day  was  given  to  observing  school  work,  and  nearly  every 
room  in  the  High  School,  Upper  Seminary,  Lower  Seminary,  Central 
Building,  and  Colored  School  was  visited,  and  the  aggregate  impres- 
sion was  very  favorable.  The  order  was  uniformly  good,  and  the 
instruction  was,  with  few  exceptions,  in  accordance  with  the  best 
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thought  of  the  profession.  Taking  the  schools  in  which  work  was 
observed  as  a  fair  sample  of  all,  it  is  doubtful  whether  another  dtj 
in  the  state  can  surpass  Madison  in  the  character  of  its  instmcdoii 
and  the  maturity  and  intelligence  of  its  teachers. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Martin  has  his  work  well  in  hand,  and  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  good  work  he  is  doing. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  city  and  county  teachers  was  well  attended 
and  full  of  interest.  John  Mickleborough,  Prin,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Normal  School,  was  present  and  did  some  good  practical  work. 
Good  reports  were  current  as  to  the  work  Supt.  Arbuckle  is  doing 
in  the  county. 


PROGRAMME  FOR  TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES— NOV.  1883. 

L.  P.  HARLAN,  SUPT.  MARION  COUNTY. 


1.  Object  Lessons. — (i)  The  design  of;  (2)  the  matter  of;  (3)  the 
preparation  of  the  teacher  for ;  (4)  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  con- 
ducting the  same ;  ( 5 )  the  abuse  to  which  the  system  is  liable ;  (6)  the 
object  lesson  as  a  regular  exercise  or  as  a  method  in  recitation,  etc 

2.  Primary  Reading — Continued, — (i)  Impediments  in  pronun- 
ciation ;  their  remedies — imperfect  vocal  organs,  timidity,  bad  halnts. 
(2)  How  develop  the  thought  of  the;  selection  so  that  pupils  may 
apprehend  it  simultaneously  with  the  recognition  of  the  words  in  a 
sentence.     (3)  The  length  of  lesson  in  Primary  Grades. 

3.  Arithmetic. — (i)  First  steps  in  Multiplication  and  Division— 
"long"  or  "short*'  division  first,  why?  (2)  Tables  of  weight  and 
measure — difficulties  in  teaching,  reviews,  blackboard  work,  expla- 
nations, etc.  (3)  Formulate  and  write  out  successive  steps  to  be 
taken  in  teaching  the  subjects  of  arithmetic. 

4.  Geography, — ( i )  How  can  pupils  form  correct  ideas  of  natnial 
divisions  of  land  and  water?  (2)  Plan  in  detail  geography  for 
the  study  of  any  section  of  country.  (3)  Classification  of  geograph- 
ical facts  which  will  be  a  guide  to  pupils  in  studying  lessons.  (4) 
Methods  of  conducting  recitations,  etc. 

5.  Noon — Written  Spelling, — (i)  Purpose;  (2)  advantages  over 
oral  spelling ;  (3)  best  methods  of  cultivating  the  faculty  of  form  upon 
which  correct  orthography  depends ;  (4)  what  orthographical  rales 
should  be  fixed  in  the  mind  of  thet  pupil  ?  (5)  Methods  of  using, 
1st,  slates  in  an  exercise  in  spelling;  2d,  the  blackboard  in  an  exer- 
cise in  spelling ;  3d,  an  ex^cise  in  false  orthography ;  4th,  dicUtioa 
exercises 

6.  Language  for  Beginners, — (i)  Show  the  institute  by  a  lesson 
from  blackboard  the  successive  steps  in  oral  work  in  language,  in- 
cluding, 1st,  exercises  in  familiarizing  pupils  with  names  of  objects; 
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2d,  formation  of  simple  sentences ;  3d,  different  kinds  of  sentences ; 
4th,  the  learning  of  simplest  rules  of  capitalization  and  punctuation  ; 
5th,  copying  of  reading  lessons  or  other  work  on  slates ;  6th,  repro- 
duction of  stories  told  or  read  by  teacher.  (2)  ist,  the  time  for  such 
exercise  in  the  mixed  school ;  2d,  requirements  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher ;  3d,  grading,  slate  work,  and  correction  of  pupils*  errors. 

7.  JSssay.^^Subject  to  be  selected  by  essayist.) 

8.  A  Paper, — "School Government."  (i)  Purpose,  ist, its  direct 
and  immediate  objects ;  2d,  its  direct  and  ultimate  effects.  (2)  Qual- 
ifications on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  (3)  Incidental  conditions  of 
which  advantage  is  to  be  taken.  (4)  Mechanical  aids  that  inflfience 
pupils  to  order,  etc. 

9.  Literary  Exercises, — Declamations,  select  reading,  or  other 
literary  work. 

Let  each  of  the  above  exercises  be  assigned  to  a  teacher,  and  then 
have  the  institute  discuss  each  exercise. 


PERSONAL. 


Elmer  Henry  has  charge  at  Russiaville. 

C.  C.  Cissel  holds  the  helm  at  Wawaka.         < 
O.  L.  Prentice  wields  the  birch  at  Cromwell. 

L.  J.  McConnell  directs  the  young  ideas  at  Avilla. 

D.  K.  Hays  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  Brimfield. 

L.  Baldwin  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Poplar  Ridge. 

W.  S  £ncell»  of  Warsaw,  is  the  new  principal  at  Knox. 

W.  B.  VanGorder  is  in  charge  of  the  Rome  City  schools. 

Geo.  Caraway  is  now  principal  of  the  schools  at  Fort  Recovery, 
Ohio. 

J-  B.  Kibble  is  doing  a  satisfactory  work  as  superintendent  of  the 
Kendallville  schools. 

Mrs.  Jennie  H.  Goodwin  is  making  an  efficient  principal  of  the 
Kendallville  high  school. 

A.  P.  Howe,  formerly  Supt.  of  Hamilton  county,  is  principal  of  the 
public  schools  at  Westfield. 

J.  A.  Carnagey,  a  graduate  of  Hanover  College,  is  the  principal 
of  the  Madison  high  school. 

W.  F.  Barnett,  a  graduate  of  Wittenberg  College,  Ohio,  is  principal 
of  the  Ligonier  high  school. 

• 

John  F.  Haynes  is  principal  of  the  Carmel  schools,  and  the  order 
in  these  is  pronounced  "excellent." 
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Absalom  Rosenbergerp  a  graduate  of  Elarlham  College,  is  prindinl 
of  the  Union  High  School  at  Westfield. 

H.  M.  McKnight.  of  Crawfordsville,  is  now  located  at  Pueblo,  CoU 
and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  schools  there. 

Alex.  C.  Hopkins,  recently  of  Danville  Normal,  is  now  presideBt 
of  Eastern  Illinois  College,  located  at  Danville,  111. 

F.  D  Haimbaugh  is  serving  his  third  year  as  principal  of  the 
Brookston  Academy.    The  school  is  doing  well. 

D.  D.  Luke,  for  the  past  six  years,  has  had  charge  of  the  scbook 
at  Ligonier,  and  the  schools  have  steadily  improved. 

T.  G.  Alford,  Supt.  Vevay  schools,  and  J.  A.  Hart,  Co.  Supt,  vt 
conducting  a  live  educational  column  in  the  Ftvay  Reveille. 

Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  the  noted  scientist,  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Louisville.     His  reputation  extended  beyond  the  ocean. 

D.  H.  H.  Shewmaker  is  principal  of  the  Muncie  high  school,  not 
W.  I^  Snyder,  as  stated  last  month.  Mr.  Snyder  is  a  teacher  in  the 
school. 

,  Dr.  O.  F.  Fitch  has  the  Morristown  schools  this  year.  After  tvo 
years'  rest,  and  with  a  new  school  building,  he  will  doubtless  make 
good  schools. 

R.  N.  Harrison,  son  of  Prof.  Thos.  Harrison,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Lynn  schools.  He  leaves  the  practice  of  medicine  and  returns  to 
his  first  love. 

£.  W.  Poin dexter,  a  teacher  of  high  standing,  late  of  Bloomfidd. 
has  left  the  profession,  and  is  now  agent  for  the  New  York  life  Ins. 
Co.,  at  Vincennes. 

A.  D.  Woodworth,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  is  the  new  Professor  of 
Latin  at  Union  Christian  College,  at  Merom,  Ind.  He  comes  bighhr 
recommended,  and  has  made  a  good  beginning. 

Miss  Harriet  Noble,  daughter  of  Gen.  Laz.  Noble,  of  Vincennes, 
has  been  elected  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Butler  University 
vice  Miss  Merrill,  resigned.  Miss  Noble  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar 
College,  and  is  highly  commended  by  those  who  know  her  best. 

W.  B.  Wilson,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Edinburg  schools, 
but  more  recently  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  is  now  giving  good 
satisfaction  as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Tuscola,  111.  Miss  Mag- 
gie Husted,  a  recent  graduate  of  Butler  University,  is  his  high  school 
teacher. 

Miss  Kate  Merrill,  for  the  past  fourteen  years  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Butler  University,  has  resigned  her  place,  and  will  here- 
after teach  private  classes  in  Indianapolis.  Miss  Merrill  has  occupied 
this  chair  just  resigned  with  credit  to  herself  and  honor  to  the  college. 
It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  fill  her  place. 
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Hon.  Geo.  W.  Hoss,  formerly  Superintendent  of  this  State,  and 
for  many  years  editor  of  this  journal,  is  now  located  at  Topeka, 
Kansas,  and  is  editor  of  TA^  Educationist.  As  this  paper  comes  to 
our  table  from  month  to  month  filled  with  practical  matter,  our  mind 
naturally  reverts  to  the  editor  and  to  the  many  years  of  faithful,  effi- 
cient service  he  devoted  to  the  educational  work  of  Indiana. 

A.  J.  RickofT,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland,  O., 
schools,  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  having  served  since  September,  1882.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Rickoff  will  devote  himself  for  some  time  to  come  to  his  publi- 
cations. L.  W.  Day,  an  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland 
schools,  has  been  elected  his  successor,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Franklin  Countv. — The  institute  was  held  at  Brookville.  August 
27-31.  The  attendance  was  good  throughout,  with  an  enrollment  of 
121.  The  term  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  ever 
held  here.  Our  workers  were  D.  M.  Geeting,  of  New  Albany ;  J.  M. 
Olcott,  of  Indianapolis ;  Co.  supt.  M.  A.  Mess,  Messrs.  Griffin,  Greg- 
ory, and  Mundell,  home  workers.  Excellent  papers  were  read  by 
Messrs.  S.  J.  Merrill,  C  W.  Lewis,  M.  A.  Mess,  and  Miss  Lulu  Mey- 
ers. Poems  by  Mrs.  Sumpter  and  Mrs.  Day.  Evening  sessions  were 
held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

The  organization  occupied  but  a  short  time,  and  from  the  first  an 
interest  was  manifested  which  increased  to  the  end.  Much  praise  is 
due  Supt.  Mess  for  his  efficient  management  and  his  school  work. 

M.  W.  Lewis,  Sec'y. 

Owen  County. — The  institute  was  one  of  tjie  best  ever  held  in  the 
county.  H.  B.  Brown,  of  Valparaiso,  was  the  only  **  foreigner'*  pres- 
ent. The  display  of  school  work  by  pupils  was  a  striking  feature  of 
the  institute.  About  150  different  pupils  were  represented.  The 
subjects  were  spelling  and  arithmetic.  A  vote  was  passed  to  con« 
tinue  the  work  next  year. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


The  Asbury  Monthly  has  changed  its  form  and  dress.     It  is  now 
simply  beautiful. 

UppincotCs  Sixth  Reader;  Popular  Series,     By  Marcius  Wilson. 
Philadelphia :    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
This  volume  of  over  500  pages  fittingly  concludes  Lippincott's  Pop- 
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ulair  Series  of  Readers.  The  volume  is  an  elegant  one,  very  attract- 
ive in  make-up  and  appearance,  and  filled  with  gems  of  literatnt- 
It  is  both  a  Reader  and  an  English  Literature.  The  formal  study  of 
the  subject  of  Elocution  has  been  reserved  for  this  book,  when  its 
finer  points  could  be  appreciated.  The  subject  is  here  thorougUj 
treated.    The  index,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  authors,  is  a  good  feature. 

Drill-Book  in  Algebra,  By  M.  L.  Perrin.  Philadelphia:  J.B. 
Lippincott  &  Co. 

This  little  book  is  arranged  by  subjects,  and  is  intended  for  diss 
drill  and  review.  It  will  supplement  any  book  on  the  subject.  There 
is  an  edition  for  teachers  with  answers,  and  one  for  students  without 
answers.  It  covers  well  the  ground  of  elementary  algebra.  To  uy 
teacher  of  algebra  such  a  book  needs  no  recommendation.  Price, 
75  cents. 

College  Record,  is  the  name  of  the  paper  published  by  the  Liteniy 
Association  of  Union  Christian  College,  at  Merom,  Ind.  Elditor-ii- 
chief  is  D.  C.  Hubbs.  It  is  an  8  page,  3-column  paper,  and  fiikd 
with  matter  of  interest  to  old  students  and  friends  of  the  college.  It 
•deserves  a  hearty  support,  both  on  account  of  itself  and  the  came  it 
represents.    Price,  50  cents 

A  Text' Book  on  Physics.  By  Henry  Kiddle,  late  Supt.  of  the  New 
York  schools     New  York :    Wm.  Wood  &  Co. 

The  volume  is  comprised  in  272  pages,  and  constitutes  a  complete 
course.  It  is  based  on  the  larger  work  of  Ganot,  one  of  the  reoo^* 
nized  authorities  on  physics.  The  work  is  profusely  illustrated  and 
the  text  is  pointed  and  direct.  Mr.  Kiddle  does  well  whatever  he 
attempts.  Teachers  of  this  subject  would  be  repaid  by  an  examina- 
tion of  this  book. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Civil  Government  By  Thos.  D.  Suplee.  Phil- 
adelphia :    Eldredge  &  Brother. 

The  importance  of  studying  the  history  and  form  of  our  goyen- 
ment  is  so  generally  conceded  that  it  needs  no  urging.  The  histor- 
ical part  of  this  little  volume  is  very  interesting.  The  subjects  are 
treated  in  a  logical  order,  and  much  of  the  work  diagrammed.  la 
the  higher  grades  of  the  common  schools,  where  classes  can  not  be 
formed,  oral  lessons  should  be  given.  The  book  before  us  is  one  of 
the  best  on  the  subject  we  have  seen. 

Scoffs  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  By  Wm.  J.  Rolfe  Boston:  James 
R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  standard  English  classics,  and  all  teachers  who 
believe  that  classic  English  should  be  studied  as  classic  Latin  ajid 
classic  Greek  should  be  studied,  will  welcome  this  little  volume.  The 
text  is  pure  and  the  notes  are  just  what  most  persons  need  in  order 
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to  fully  undersland  and  Appreciate  the  poem.  The  notes  and  expla- 
nations occupy  more  than  loo  pages,  and  those  who  have  read  Rolfe*s 
notes  on  Shakespeare's  plays  know  how  full  and  how  helpful  they 
are.    It  is  just  what  is  needed  for  home  and  school. 

T%e  Way  to  Teach;  What  not  to  Teach;  Gems  of  Thought ;  Les- 
sons in  Numbers.  By  Wm.  G.  Griffin,  Prin.  of  the  Training  School, 
Newark,  N.  J.  New  York  and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Chas. 
£.  Lane,  152  Wabash  ave..  Chicago,  Western  agent. 

This  is  a  tittle  book — only  84  pages  in  all — and  it  treats  a  variety 
of  subjects,  as  noted  above.  It  is  crisp,  pointed,  direct,  and  must  be 
helpful  to  scores  of  teachers — especially  young  teachers.  The  Grube 
plan  is  followed  in  the  number  work ;  the  "gems'*  are  well  selected ; 
and  altogether  it  is  a  good  little  book. 

The  Christian  Union  continues  to  be,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
the  best  family  religious  newspaper  in  the  world.  While  it  is  non- 
sectarian  and  liberal  in  its  views,  it  is  always  Christian  and  reveren- 
tial. Its  editor  is  Lyman  Abbott,  one  of  the  ablest  writers  on  moral 
and  religious  subjects  in  America,  and  the  contributors  are  for  the 
most  part  men  noted  for  their  learning  and  philanthropic  spirit.  The 
weekly  summary  of  important  events  throughout  the  world  is  of  its 
self  worth  the  price  of  the  paper.  It  is  published  at  20  LaFayette 
Place,  New  York. 

Dio  Lewises  Monthly,  Vol  i.  No.  3,  is  at  hand  and  is  full  of  good, 
healthy  reading.  While  the  literary  style  is  not  quite  up  to  the  stan- 
dard of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  fresh,  entertaining,  and  instructive.  The 
subjects  treated  are  such  as  touch  health,  society,  and  social  insti- 
tutions. It  seems  to  be  its  chief  business  to  deal  with  such  questions 
as  affect  practical  life  and  every-day  living.  It  is  certainly  well 
worth  its  cost  It  is  published  by  Frank  Seaman,  71  Bible  House, 
New  York,  at  I2.50. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


Olney's  A'i^PT  Geometry.    Just  published. 

Cyrus  Smith,  Agent,  Indianapolis. 

CONSUVFTION  CURED. 

Ao  old  BhjnrtOlMi,  rvtlrrd  from  prmcuc*.  baring  had  plaoed  (n  bis  handi  by  an  Raat  India  mlniooaiy  tbe 
feraiate  ora  simple  vcgeubl«  r«n:edy  for  Ui«  iipeedj  and  p«nnaaetit  cure  of  Gooiunptioo,  Braoelxttl*,  Oatarrb, 
AMhina,  aad  all  Throat  and  I^ung  AffeetloDP;  alwa  positive  and  ndioal  care  for  Kervous  D«biUtT  and  all 
Jtarrrai  GomplalntM.  aft«r  haTinc  tested  Its  wonderftal  fiaratlve  powers  in  thonsands  of  eaMs,  has  felt  it  hli 
Aaty  to  nsaha  It  known  to  his  snflbriBgfellows.  Aotnated  bj  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve  bnman  saObr* 
bg,  I  will  send  free  ol charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  resipe,  la  Qerman,  Prenen  or  Rnglisb.  with  fhll  dinw. 
lieas  for  prepariog  and  using.  Sent  bj  mall  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  "S^oxn,  14» 
r*«era'  Block,  Kochester,  M.  Y.  lO.M 

•->--  --  C!^  -1-.  ^^  7  A  -r/7  a  ^'^  extensivelj  need  by  praotical  leaehers  for  cooduotiog  aohooU 
KJUUT^  t^i^ftiJlJC  J^CfA^cy  in  good  qalet  order  Set  No.  1  Inelndes  li  largest,  elegant,  ar- 
ttsllc«hroaM»exoolslore«rds,  SO  large,  benutiral  gold  and  tinted  cbromo  merit  canis,  and  ISO  prcily  chrome 
ecedit  earda.  price  per  set  9I.7& ;  half  net  $1.  Set  No.  3  inoludra  IS  large  elesant  floral  ehromo  excelafor  carta, 
M  pr«i«7  fiorftl  merit  eards  and  ISO  credit  oards,  prioe  per  set  Ml ;  half  set  60  cents;  samples  So.  600  new  de* 
rigas  afbwnitlT-'l  ehromo  and  floral  school  reward  cards.  No.  2.  birdx  and  tiower*.  small  slze^,  prices  per  dotea 


le:  Vo.  S.  mnimala,  birds,  etc.,  So;  No.  14.  bands,  basket*,  and  flowers.  lOc ;  No  iS,  lUl\oa.  flowers,  etc  ,  12o ; 
VO.S4,  ploka  and  rosea,  lOc;  No.  30.  medium  slses,  glrl«.  boys,  and  flowers,  15e;  No  IH,  baud  bo«ueu,  I5o; 
■o.4&.  le— .  fbrgat-me-oots,  eio  ,  SOo;  No.  IT,  blooming  roae«,  15o;  No  M,  roses,  strawberrle.*,  etc  ,  15o;  No. 
t.hlooatias  «>••«  ou  golden  card,  20o:  No.  44.  bands,  boqnets,  flowers,  etc.,  80o;  No.6i,  large  sljias,  birds' 
MB  fmthmrm,  flawers,  etc  .30c;  No.  ll,  rull^lonmlnK  mwa,  Hlllet*,  etc  ,  30c:  No.  00,  ladies' slippers  and  flow- 
en,  Xfic;  No.  12.  TAriety  of  flowers  in  bankets,  30o ;  No.  fin,  variety  of  birds,  flowers,  branohes,  etc.,  25e ;  Ko. 
SL  warimg,  aammer.  fall,  and  winter,  2Sc:  No.  .<»,  full  bl  ommg  row;*,  daisies,  ^te.,25o;  No.  3  ,  pansies,  pinka 
aad  ttlilco  on  gold  card.  40e ;  No  54,  variety  of  flowers,  oblHren,  rabblu.  etc  ,  iOo ;  No.  33.  large  moss  rases  and 
ftovere,  50o  ;  No. '  5,  tall  blooming  moss  rases  on  geld  oard,  GOo ;  No.  87,  book  marks,  variety  of  bi  ds  and  flow- 
's. 90e.  LMram  sot  samples,  Ific  Ail  post>paid  by  mall.  BiAmps  tHken.  Uar  stock  is  fine  and  complete. 
lO-ij  Flease  send  a  trUl  order.  PBUKNIX  PUBLCSHlNO  UO.,  WaBSBN,  PA. 
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KINDERGARTEN 
gUPPLIES. 

Fqr  beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  ind 
Price  List,  address  Thomas  Chauji, 
9-tf  335  Webash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Agent. 

THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COONTY,  IND. 
Fall  Term  begrins  Sept.  1,  1881.        Winter  Term  Jan.  4,  1881. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 
I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  CUasici; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 
Al80,   a   Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  b^ns  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thoniir 
Morning,  September  i,  1 88 1.  Students  to  be  examined  should  pieMU 
themselyes  two  days  earlier. 

Taltlon  Free.  Contingent  Fee,  I3  per  term.  Library  Fee  required  of  ill, 
50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  FmidmL 

Anirutt  18,  i8Bx.  l9-ly1 
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BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  |i.2S 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  I1.9B 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (for Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  odicn»  |17S 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  7$ 

Wtt  hav«  the  largest  etock  of  Booke  in  the  Sute,  and  will  be  glad  to  ie»d  oar  BoaA^ 
lift  of  new  books  to  an;-  ene  sending  hit  addrest. 

Bo-oB'eaaL.  Stersemrfc  Ac  Oo. 

i-tt  18  West  Washineton  Streat 

PEIER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

aonts*  Fmishing  Goods,  Trunks  &  Yalisos 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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SOME  OLD  ENGLISH  SCHOOLMASTERS. 


JAMES  BALDWIN,  SUPT.  RUSHVILLE  SCHOOLS. 


THE  VENERABLE  BEDE. 

JUST  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  a  young  lad  named  Beda  was 
admitted  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul  at  Jarrow  in  North- 
umbria.  Although  only  ten  years  of  age,  the  boy  had  already 
been  three  years  with  the  monks  of  Wearmouth,  instructed  and 
cared  for  by  the  zealous  Benedict  Biscop.  When  the  new  mon- 
astery at  Jarrow  was  completed  he  was  transferred  thither,  in 
order  that  he  might  enjoy  the  superior  advantages  which  it  af- 
forded. "There,"  wrote  he,  many  years  afterward,  **I  spent 
my  whole  life ;  and,  although  attentive  to  the  rule  of  my  order 
and  the  service  of  the  Church,  my  constant  pleasure  lay  in  leam- 
ing,  or  teaching,  or  writing." 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  what  sort  of  education  the  boy  re- 
ceived in  that  darkest  age  of  the  world's  history.  England  was 
at  that  time  emphatically  a  new  England.  But  little  more  than 
two  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  first  Englishmen — sea-farers 
and  marauders — had  settled  upon  the  island.  Christianity  had 
been  known  among  them  not  longer  than  the  life  of  one  genera- 
tioD ;  and  the  people  were,  for  the  most  part,  Christians  only  in 
name.  Upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  the  new  religion 
had  prevailed  a  much  longer  time,  the  human  mind  had  reached 
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its  nadir,  so  to  speak;  it  was  impossible  for  men  gifted  with 
strong  intellectual  capabilities  to  sink  lower  in  the  scale  of  bar- 
barism. That  was  the  period  of  the  world's  midnight;  the  civil- 
ization of  the  ancients  had  faded  away  and  been  forgotten ;  the 
dawn  of  modern  intelligence  and  enlightenment  was  yet  cen- 
turies in  the  future.  The  grossest  mental  darkness  prevailed 
everywhere;  superstition  was  rife,  and  ignorance  was  deemed 
preferable  to  knowledge.  The  schools  which  had  flourished 
during  the  Roman  supremacy,  had  long  since  disappeared. 
Secular  learning  of  every  kind  was  discouraged  and  even  for- 
bidden. The  only  persons  who  were  in  any  manner  educated 
were  the  priesthood;  and  even  among  them,  a  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  and  the  classics  was  extremely  rare.  The  few  schools 
which  were  in  existence,  were  connected  with  the  monasteries; 
and  the  instruction  given  in  them  pertained  almost  exclusively 
to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church. 

But  Beda's  patron,  Benedict  Biscop,  although  one  of  the  most 
zealous  of  priests,  was  no  narrow-minded  ecclesiastic.     He  bad 
made  three  journey's  to  Rome,  and  each  time  he  had  returned 
with  a  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  books,  the  works  of  the 
master-minds  of  a  by-gone  civilization.     These  books,  little  val- 
ued and,  indeed,  forbidden  in  Rome,  were  made  the  nucleus  of. 
a  library  at  Jarrow  and  afterwards  at 'York.     They  were  of  ines 
timable  value  to  the  student  Beda ;  and  many  of  the  works  which 
he  produced  in  later  life  attest  their  influence  upon  his  modes  of 
thought  and  expression.     But  the  good  abbot,  Benedict,  suffered 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  religious  instruction  of  his  pupiL 
He  detailed  a  monk,  one  Trumberct,  to  have  a  constant,  hotuij 
care  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  boy,  and  to  instruct  him  in 
all  the  dogmas  and  usages  of  the  Church.     He  had  enticed  an- 
other monk,  John  the  chief-singer  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  from 
Rome ;  and  to  him  he  entrusted  the  musical  education  of  his 
favorite  ward. 

It  is  possible  that  Beda's  first  knowledge  of  the  sciences  wis 
derived  from  a  series  of  treatises  known  as  the  trmum  and  qmm^ 
rwt'um,  which  were  supposed  to  contain  all  that  was  worth  know- 
ing of  these  subjects.    The  trivium  included  grammar,  logic   and 
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rhetoric;  while  iht  quadrmum  embraced  arithmetic,  geometry, 
music,  and  astronomy.  An  old  Latin  couplet,  designed  to  aid 
the  memory  of  students,  thus  briefly  defines  these  branches  of 
learning : — 

<*Gramm.  loquitur;  dU.  vera  docet;  rbet.  verba  colorat; 
Mus.  canit;  ar.  numeral ;  geo.  ponderat;  ast.  colit  astra/' 

These  text-books  were  remarkably  brief.  The  most  ardent 
advocate  of  primers  and  *'thin  books,"  now-a-days,  could  not 
complain  of  them  on  that  score.  The  arithmetic  embraced  but 
little  more  than  two  folio  pages,  and  contained  only  a  few  defi- 
nitions and  some  superstitious  notions  relative  to  the  properties 
of  numbers  and  figures.  The  geometry  included  two  pages,  and 
contained  nothing  but  the  simplest  axioms  and  rules.  The  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric  were  equally  brief.  The  logic,  which  was  the 
most  complete  of  all,  extended  to  sixteen  folio  pages.  These 
books,  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  written  in  Latin.  The 
language  of  Englishmen  was  without  a  literature — without  a  book 
of  any  kind.  Eight  hundred  years  elapsed  before  men  began  to 
believe  that  the  English  language  was  a  fit  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion of  scientific  facts  and  theories.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
twelve  hundred  years  afterward,  a  ''finished  education"  is  ac- 
quired only  by  long  attention  to  Greek  and  Latin,  while  our  own 
language  and  literature  are  comparatively  neglected?  Man  is  a 
conservative  creature. 

Considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  Beda's  opportunities 
ibr  obtaining  an  education  were,  perhaps,  exceptional ;  yet,  com- 
pared with  those  which  the  youth  of  the  present  day  enjoy,  they 
were  exceedingly  limited.  But  he  persevered,  and  did  the  best 
with  the  means  at  hand.  While  still  very  young,  he  began  to 
teach.  The  fame  of  his  learning  and  of  his  skill  as  a  teacher, 
spread  not  only  over  England  but  to  the  continent.  Monks  and 
young  men  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters,  eager  to  listen  to 
his  instructions.  Six  hundred  pupils  gathered  around  him,  and 
the  monastery  of  Jarrow  became  the  first  great  English  school. 
While  performing  the  two-fold  duties  of  schoolmaster  and  priest, 
Beda  sufiered  nothing  to  quench  his  ardor  for  the  acquisition  of 
learning.     He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fair  acquaintance  with 
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Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge  relating  to 
every  science  then  in  existence.  Of  astronomy  and  physics, 
music,  grammar  and  arithmetic,  physiology,  rhetoric,  and  med- 
icine, no  man  then  living  knew  more  than  he.  The  foremost 
scholar  of  the  age,  the  first  English  schoolmaster,  he  gained  the 
right  to  be  styled  "the  father  of  English  learning."  His  indus- 
try was  remarkable.  In  the  intervals  of  teaching  and  studying 
and  preaching  and  performing  the  services  of  the  Church,  he 
found  leisure  to  write  many  books.  Forty-five  works  are  known 
to  have  been  written  by  him.  These  works  embrace  a  variety 
of  religious  commentaries,  homilies  upon  certain  portions  of 
Scripture,  historical  memoirs,  and  crude  treatises  upon  scientific 
subjects.  They  are  largely  compilations  from  the  older  Latin 
writers,  and  but  few  of  them  exhibit  any  originality  of  thought 
or  independence  of  argument;  yet  they  indicate  a  variety  of 
leammg,  an  extent  of  research,  and  an  acquaintance  with  books, 
which,  for  that  age,  was  truly  wonderful.  Beda's  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  classics  is  shown  in  the  quotations  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  from  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Lucretius,  with  which  his 
writings  are  frequently  embellished:  and  in  a  charming  little 
eclogue  which  he  wrote  on  the  coming  of  spring,  he  even  ven- 
tured to  attempt  an  imitation  of  Virgil. 

With  but  a  single  exception,  Beda's  works  were  written  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  for  there  were  no  readers  in  any  other  language. 
His  greatest  work,  and  the  only  one  which  proved  to  be  of  special 
value  to  succeeding  ages,  was  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
English  Nation.  This  was,  in  reality,  a  history  of  England  from 
the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  his  own,  based  upon  such  in- 
formation as  it  was  possible  to  obtain  from  general  inquiries, 
from  tradition,  and  from  the  scanty  records  then  in  existence. 
It  possesses  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  English  student 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  history  of  England  ever  writ- 
ten, and  that  it  is  the  source  from  which  has  been  derived  almost 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  century  and  a  half  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It 
was  completed  in  the  year  731.  "It  was,"  says  an  English  his- 
torian, "the  work  of  a  true  scholar,  breathing  love  to  God  and 
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X 

man ;  saccinct,  jet  often  warm  with  life ;  business-like,  and  yet 
child-like  in  its  tone ;  suited  admirably  to  the  wants  and  to  the 
capabilities  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written." 

Living,  as  he  did,  midway  between  the  old  civilization  and 
the  new,  the  intellectual  vision  of  Beda  was  not  clear  enough  to 
distinguish  the  far-off  modern  awakening,  nor  did  he  hope  for 
better  things  in  the  future  than  had  been  in  the  past  In  his 
work  entided  De  Sex  jEtatibus  Mundi^  he  divides  the  history  of 
the  world  into  six  periods;  the  fifth  of  these,  which  extends  from 
the  return  of  the  Jews  out  of  Babylon  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  he 
calls  the  period  of  the  world's  old  age ;  but  the  sixth,  which  is 
the  present,  he  describes  as  aias  decrepUa  totius  morte  scuuU  can- 
summanda. 

It  is  in  his  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John^  completed  in 
735,  that  Beda  appears  to  us  as  the  first  writer  of  English  ver- 
nacular prose.  The  story  of  the  writing  of  this  first  prose  book 
in  our  language,  as  related  by  Cuthbert,  one  of  his  pupils,  is  full 

of  pathetic  interest : 

As  the  season  of  Easter  was  drawing  near,  the  zealous  scholar 

and  teacher  began  to  feel  symptoms  of  approaching  death.  But 
he  continued  faithfully  the  performance  of  his  daily  duties,  and 
suffered  nothing  to  distract  his  attention  from  his  accustomed 
labor,  or  to  abate  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  good  humor.  Now 
and  then,  while  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  with  his  pupils  around 
him,  he  would  sing  some  verses  of  an  English  song — ''rude 
rhymes  that  told  how  before  the  'need-fare,'  Death's  stern  'must 
go,'  none  can  enough  bethink  him  what  is  to  be  his  doom  for 
good  or  ill,"  "We  never  read  without  weeping,"  writes  Cuth- 
bert. 

And  so  the  anxious  days  passed,  and  Ascension  week  drew 
near,  and  both  master  and  pupils  toiled  with  increasing  zeal  to 
finish,  if  possible,  the  work  in  hand — the  translation  of  ^,  Johtis 
Gospel. 

*'  Learn  with  what  speed  you  may."  said  the  dying  man ;  "for 

I  know  not  how  long  I  may  last.  I  do  not  want  my  pupils  to 
read  a  lie,  or  to  work  unprofitably  and  without  purpose  when  I 
am  no  longer  with  them." 

The  last  day  came,  and  his  pupils  stood  around  him. 
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''There  is  still  one  chapter  wanting,"  said  the  scribe,  seeing 
.the  master's  increased  weakness. 

"It  is  easily  written,"  said  Beda;  ''take  thy  pen,  and  make 
haste." 

They  wrote  until  the  eventide  drew  on.  Then  the  scribe 
spoke  again : 

"There  is  now  but  one  sentence  to  write,  dear  master." 

"Write  it  quickly,"  was  the  response  of  the  dying  master. 

The  pupil  wrote : — 

Witodlice  othre  manega  thing  synd  the  se  Hcelend  worhte;  giftha 
eaUe  awritene  waron,  ic  wene  tie  mihte  thes  nUddan-eard  ealle  tha  bee 
be/on.     Amen. 

"It  is  finished,  now,"  he  said. 

"Thou  hast  well  said,"  faintiy  replied  the  master;  "all  is 
finished  now.  Support  me  while  I  go  to  the  holy  place,  where 
I  can  pray  to  my  Father." 

His  sorrowing  pupils  complied  with  his  request,  and,  supported 
in  their  arms  he  chanted  the  solemn  "  Glory  to  God."  With  the 
last  words  of  the  song,  his  breathing  ceased,  and  his  soul  passed 
peacefully  away. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  first  English  schoolmaster  and  of  the 
beginning  of  our  literature.  The  humble  translation  of  the  Gospd 
of  St.  John,  completed  under  circumstances  of  such  painful  anx- 
iety, and  amid  the  gathering  shadows  of  death,  was  the  vanguard, 
so  to  speak,  of  that  long  procession  of  noble  works  which,  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  has  been  contributing  to  the  devel- 
opment and  the  glory  of  the  English  nation. 

Beda  was  "the  first  among  English  scholars,  the  first  among 
English  theologians,  the  first  among  English  historians";  he  was 
the  founder  not  only  of  English  prose,  but  of  mediaeval  history. 
On  account  of  his  calm  and  gentle  nature,  the  humanizing  char- 
acter of  his  pursuits,  the  holiness  of  his  life,  he  is  best  known  by 
his  honorable  surname  The  Venerable  Bede.  It  was,  prob- 
ably^ in  his  capacity  as  a  teacher — as  the  first  English  school- 
master— that  his  influence  over  his  own  generation  and  that  which 
succeeded  him  was  most  directly  exerted  and  most  strongly  felt 
The  world  has  seen  but  few  men  so  able  and  every  way  so  ad- 
mirable. 
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THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 


BY   E.    E.    SMITH,    PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 


In  the  September  number  of  the  Journal  the  writer  presented 
some  views  upon  ''English  Instruction  in  our  Public  Schools.'' 
He  has  been  requested  to  present  methods  by  which  these  views 
can  be  put  into  practice — or  at  least  be  subjected  to  the  test  of 
the  school  machinery  and  of  the  child-mind.  Within  certain 
limitations  only  can  this  be  done.  No  method  or  methods  can 
take  the  place  of  local  discretion,  tact,  and  skill  on  the  teacher's 
part  The  following  exercises  are  not  expected  to  relieve  the 
teacher  from  labor,  or  to  change  any  automaton  into  a  living, 
stimulating,  and  productive  force.  They  are  intended  solely  as 
suggestive ;  if  they  be  such,  they  serve  their  purpose.  If  they 
be  not  such,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not  because  of  any  defect 
in  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based,  but  because  of  a 
lack  of  ability  in  the  writer  to  indicate  a  proper  method  for  their 
development 

I.     General  Principles. 

1.  The  child  should  be  taught  to  make  language  and  to  use 
it  properly  before  being  called  Hpon  to  classify  or  to  judge  its 
parts;  its  synthesis  before  its  analysis;  the  art  of  its  construction 
and  forms  before  the  science  thereof. 

2.  Since  language,  at  its  best,  is  but  an  imperfect  instrumen- 
tality of  ideas  and  thoughts,  training  in  its  forms  and  use  should 
be  made  part  of  eyery  study  and  recitation  in  the  school  course, 
and  should  extend,  in  time,  from  the  period  of  the  pupil's  en- 
trance into  the  public  school  till  his  graduation  from  the  uni- 
versity. 

3.  Reading,  Spelling,  and  English  (language  or  grammar ), 
whilst  valuable  as  branches  for  the  cultivation  of  the  memory, 
are  more  valuable  as  branches  for  the  cultivation  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and,  later  on,  of  the  understanding,  the  emotional  nature, 
and  reason. 
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II.     Methods. 

1.    COMTEBfilATIOK  AND  QUESXIOMINO.    a.  ObjMts. 

(i)  To  establish  a  friendly  relation  between  teacher  and  pupfl. 

(2)  To  inspire  the  child  with  confidence  in  itself. 

(3)  To  show  the  child  its  ability  to  think  and  to  do. 

(4)  To  place  a  responsibility  by  requesting  work  as  soon  ai 
the  child  has  self-confidence  from  a  consciousness  of  its  powen 
*and  its  ability  to  use  them. 

h.  Principles. 

(i)  The  child  acquires  speech  largely  by  association  and  imi- 
tation. 

(2)  Indirect  instruction  should  precede  direct  instruction. 

(3)  All  instruction  should  begin  where  the  child's  knowledge 

ends. 

(4)  The  training  should  include  work  partly  within  and  partly 
just  beyond  the  child's  power,  so  as  to  fix  what  is  known,  to 
gradually  make  more  clear  that  which  is  partly  known,  (''now 
through  a  glass  darkly,  then  face  to  face/')  and  to  develop  its 
mind  by  exercise. 

••  Method— Oral. 

(i)  The  child  begins  composition  when  it  begins  talking.  It 
takes  pleasure  in  telling.  It  should  be  encouraged  to  have 
something  to  tell.  Opportunity  should  be  afforded  it  to  telL  It 
should  tell  in  its  own  way.  Illustrations:  ''What  have  you"? 
' '  What  did  you  see  "  ?  "  What  does  Mary  Uke  "  ?  "  What  can 
you  see  **?  "  What  can  a  pig  eat "  ?  Require  the  answer  to  be 
complete;  as,  "I  have  a  book,"  "I  saw  a  bird/'  etc 

"  Did  John  and  Susie  run  at  recess"  ?  {Ans. — ^John  and  Susie 
ran  at  recess.  Do  not  receive  fu>  or  yes.)  "Can  boys  catch 
rats?"  "What  can  boys  do?"  (^Ans, — Boys  can  run,  bojrs 
can  play,  etc.  Do  not  receive  "run,"  "play,"  etc.)  "Whit 
did  girls  do  yesterday  ?  " 

(2)  The  child  talks  by  imitation.  The  teacher  should  ose 
correct  language  and  pure  speech.  He  should  require  these 
from  the  older  pupils  at  all  recitations.  "The  teacher  tbov 
gavest  me  "  should  not  be  responsible  for  a  corrupt  tongue. 
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(3)  The  child  possesses  curiosity  and  a  language-forming 
instinct  Simple  objects  that  will  arouse  curiosity  may  be 
presented.^  Encourage  each  child  to  ask  questions.  If  the 
question  is  too  vague,  kindly  suggest  the  fact,  and  let  the  child 
make  his  question  with  a  definite  point  to  it  Let  the  teacher's 
questions  have  points  and  on  the  right  end.  When  so  much  is 
given  (about  a  picture,  a  beef's  eye,  a  mouse,  a  toad,  etc. ),  as 
is  discreet,  see  who  can  tell  the  most  that  has  been  learned, 
said,  etc. 

(4)  When  incorrect  language  is  used,  as  ''I  seen  its  eyes," 
''John  and  Mary  says";  ask  if  "I  saw  its  eyes,"  "John  and 
Mary  say,"  is  not  a  better  way  to  say  these  things.  Who  will 
^ry  to  say  them  the  better  way  hereafter  ? 

(5)  Make  use  of  the  law  of  variety  for  interest  in  stimulating 
the  child's  intellectual  growth.  Such  questions  as  seem  best 
about  the  following  things  may  be  asked,  to  awaken  observation 
and  lead  the  child  out  of  its  state  of  ignorance  through  its  natural 
disposition  to  activity : 

Playthings;  pets;  pictures. 

Things  seen  on  the  way  to  school. 

Things  seen  in  the  school-room. 

Pictures  in  the  older  pupils'  books. 

Things  accomplished  by  pupils. 

What  I  can  see. 

What  I  can  hear. 

What  I  can  do. 

Where  I  can  go. 

How  I  can  go  to  town,  country. 

When  I  can  go  to  town,  country. 

What  horses  can  do. 

What  squirrels  eat 

What  becomes  of  the  rain  ? 

What  is  corn  used  for  ? 

What  makes  night  come  ? 

Where  do  the  stars  go  ? 

After  a  child  has  given  several  answers  to  any  one  of  these 

queries,  each  in  a  simple  sentence,  get  it  to  see  if  it  can  not  say 

the  same  with  fearer  words.     If  it  can  not,  suggest  how.    When 

the  knowledge  of  the  class  is  exhausted,  add  so  much  as  may  be 
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interesting  and  entertaining.  Then  see  who  can  remember  the 
most  at  the  next  Ulk.  Make  the  talks  dru/.  Stop  before  they 
tire  the  pupils. 

(6)  The  language  lesson  may  be  an  agreeable  substitute  for 
the  ordinary  chart  or  First  Reader  lesson,  may  be  given  before 
school  begins,  out  doors  at  recess,  after  a  short  reading  lessoOi 
etc.,  but  at  no  time  as  a  task. 

(7)  After  some  confidence,  ease,  and  interest  are  obtained, 
such  questions  as  the  following  may  be  given  one  day,  to  be 
thought  about,  talked  about  at  home,  or  with  each  other,  aod 
answered  next  day,  with  reasons : 

Would  you  rather  have  a  pony  or  a  pet  goat? 
Would  you  rather  go  fishing  or  go  nut-gathering  ? 
Would  you  rather  play  ball  or  play  marbles  ? 
Would  you  rather  be  a  bird  or  a  girl  ? 
What  can  a  boy  do  that  a  pony  can't  do  ? 
Can  a  kitten  do  more  things  than  a  girl  ? 
Would  you  prefer  to  have  a  little  party  of  your  own,  or  to 
go  to  some  one  else's  party  ? 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  little  folks  aroused  and 
eager  (i)  to  say  as  much  as  each  can,  (2)  to  see  who  can  say  die 
most  without  help,  (3)  to  see  who  can  say  the  most  without  mak- 
ing any  mistakes,  (4)  to  see  who  can  mber  bestrmeye  raes  tlittol 
told  or  read  the  day  before,  (5)  to  see  who  can  tell  the  most  things 
the  teacher  does  (purposely)  in  two  minutes,  etc. 

(8)  Keep  steadily  in  view  that  M^  /tuf  of  saying  and  the  form 
of  saying  are  more  important  than  the  substance  of  what  is  said 
at  this  time.  Keep  also  in  view  the  fact  that  the  child's  language 
and  mind  will  grow  at  this  time  in  spite  of  you,  and  with  a  ten- 
dency to  grow  harmfully,  and  anything  you  may  do  to  get  it  to 
grow  rightfully  by  this  work,  is  so  much  gained.  The  child 
should  be  given  no  formal  rules,  but  simply  encouraged  to  say 
the  right  form  because  it  sounds  better,  is  better,  is  more  ele- 
gant, etc. 

(To  be  continuid,) 
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TEACHING. 


A  TEACHER  teaches  when  he  causes  the  pupils  to  exercise  their 
own  powers  in  the  acceptance  and  use  of  knowledge ;  when  he 
makes  sure  that  the  truth  he  teaches  takes  effect  In  doing  this 
the  teacher  must  secure  obedient  attention.  The  obedient  intel- 
lect, the  obedient  heart,  the  obedient  will,  always  come  into  har- 
mony with  the  truth  taught.  The  teacher  should,  therefore,  seek 
to  apply  the  truth  effectively, — 

I .     To  the  pupil's  perceptum ; 

3.     To  the  pupil's  imagination; 

3.  To  the  pupil's  memory; 

4.  To  the  pupil's  reason; 

5.  To  the  pupil's  affections; 

6.  To  the  pupil's  wUl; 

7.  To  the  pupil's  daily  life. 

Knowledge  may  be  like  cloth  on  a  shelf,  or  knowledge  may 
be  like  cloth  made  into  a  coat;  but  he  makes  the  best  use  of 
knowledge  who  takes  the  cloth,  measures  the  pupil,  fashions  the 
garment,  and  sees  that  the  pupil  wears  it,  and  that  it  is  to  him  a 
protection  and  an  ornament 

To  teach  is  to  arrest  and  arouse  a  mind,  and  set  it  at  its  legit- 
imate work. 

The  legitimate  work  of  mind  is  to  think — to  think  with  a  wise 
purpose. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  set  the  mind  of  his  pupil  to 

THINKING. 

1 .  Thinking — to  feel  its  need  of  truth. 

2.  Thinking — to  explore  old  truth, 

3.  Thinking — ^to  find  new  truth. 

4.  Thinking — to  grow  by  truth. 

5.  Thinking — to  make  a  wise  use  of  aQ  truth. — Ex, 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

IThis  Department  U  conducted  by  Lbwis  H.  Joxbs,  Pria.  Indinaapolis  Traiauif  SdMil.] 

PRIMARY  READING. 


THE  general  plan  of  employing  the  word-methodt  indicated 
in  the  last  Journal,  serves,  with  slight  necessary  modifica- 
tions, for  the  teaching  of  a  suffident  number  of  the  simpler 
words  to  set  the  pupils  to  reading  short  lessons  from  chart,  black- 
board, or  reader.  The  plan  embraces  essentially  the  following 
steps : 

(i.)    Teaching,  by  picture,  or  real  experience  of  some  kind, 
the  meaning  of  a  word. 

(2.)    Teaching  the  spoken  form  (name)  of  the  word. 

(3.)  Associating  this  idea  (meaning)  and  this  spoken  same 
with  the  printed  form  of  the  same  word. 

(4.)  Much  practice  in  finding  such  word  in  a  miscellaneoa 
collection  of  printed  words  on  a  chart,  or  arranged  by  the  teadier 
on  the  blackboard,  and  in  telling  its  name  and  meaning.  This 
last  exercise  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  knowledge  perma- 
nent and  ready. 

If  the  word  to  be  taught  is  an  adjective  instead  of  a  noaa, 
reach  its  meaning  throug  some  personal  experience  of  each  popO* 
For  example,  if  the  word  be  ''sweet,"  or  "sour,"  let  the  popfl 
taste  an  appropriate  object,  a  lump  of  sugar  in  one  case  and  a 
lemon  or  a  sip  of  vinegar  in  the  other,  and  then  teach  the  spokea 
name  and  the  printed  form  of  such  word  by  the  exercises  befofc 
specified.  If  the  word  be  ''cold,"  a  piece  of  ice  may  be  made 
the  means  of  awakening  its  meaning,  before  its  presentation  as  a 
printed  form.  ^ 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  meaning  0/  all  words  should  dim 
be  taught  before  the  name  and  form  are  taught ;  but  only  enoagli 
to  ensure  the  hadif  in  the  pupil  of  viewing  a  word  as  the  s^  effmt 
idea.  There  are  many  small  words  needed  by  the  child  in  hii 
first  reading  lessons  whose  meaning  is  difficult  to  teach;  and 
many  others  whose  use  in  the  sentences  in  which  they  are  foaad 
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will  sufficiently  explain  to  the  child  their  meaning.  In  both 
these  cases  it  would  be  a  waste  of  valuable  time  to  teach  the 
meaning  first.  The  class  of  words  referred  to  are  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  following  examples:  "This,"  "that,"  "here," 
"are,"  "is,"  "her,"  etc.,  etc.  When  words  are  taught  thus 
without  the  meanings  the  teecher  will  have  to  double  the  drill  in  the 
hunting  exercise^  to  insure  the  memory  of  what  is  thus  taught 
somewhat  arbitrarily. 

It  is  believed  that  enough  has  now  been  said  to  indicate  to 
even  the  inexperienced  teacher  how  to  proceed  so  far  as  the 
reading  of  the  simple  sentences  of  the  chart,  or  the  first  lessons 
of  the  reader;  and  if  the  work  has  been  faithfully  and  skillfully 
done,  pupils  will  read  the  lessons  composed  of  the  words  now 
learned,  easily,  naturally,  and  with  a  real  interest.  While  con 
tinuing  to  do  some  work  by  the  word-method,  the  teacher  is  now 
ready  to  turn  her  chief  attention  to  the  a-b-c-method. 

The  a-b-c-method  in  its  utmost  simplicity  consists  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  printed  form  and  the  oral  name  of  each  of  the  twenty- 
six  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  application  of  this  knowledge 
to  the  pronouncing  of  new  words,  through  the  process'  of  oral 
spelling.  The  help  thus  afforded  to  the  child  in  pronouncing 
the  new  words  of  his  lesson,  has  been  greatly  over-estimated  by 
tho9e  who  have  used  this  method  wholly ;  and  it  has  frequently 
been  under- estimated  by  the  champions  of  the  word-method  and 
the  phonic-method.  The  analysis  of  the  subject  given  in  the 
closing  part  of  this  paper  will,  it  is  believed,  help  to  set  the  matter 
in  its  true  light. 

In  the  early  work  of  the  word-method,  the  pupils  naturally 

and  incidentally  learn  the  forms  and  names  of  many  of  the  sep- 
arate letters.  This  is  so  much  clear  gain,  and  should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  teacher.  The  -first  attempts  at  direct  instruction, 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  form  of  the  "hunting  exercise."  Its 
plan  is  almost  identical  with  that  indicated  with  the  words,  except 
that  separate  letters  have  no  meaning,  except  sounds,  and  these 
are  not  now  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Therefore  the  drill 
in  searching  should  be  spirited  and  thorough,  so  that  the  resem- 
bknces  and  differences  of  form  shall  be  definitely  seen,  and  the 
interest  in  associating /<7f7^  and  name  shall  be  intense. 
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Proceed  somewhat  as  follows :    Refer  to  a  letter,  as  b,  andoU 
for  its  name.     If  no  one  knows,  say  very  distinctly,  ''This is 
letter  b."     ''What  did  I  say  this  is,  Jimmie ?  "     Accept  the  an- 
swer, "Letter  b,"  or  "b."     Let  others  speak  its  name,  whflc 
they  come  forward  and  point  to  it.     Be  sure  that  b  is  printed 
many  times  in  the  collection  of  words  and  letters  used.     "Now, 
who  can  find  b  in  another  place  on  the  chart  (or  blackboard)"? 
"You  may  try,  Susie."     Susie  does  so,  and  many  others  arc 
ready  to  follow.     When  many  are  taught,  the  exercise  can  be 
greatly  varied.    Teach  new  letters,  and  then  review  all  that  have 
been  learned.    Keep  pupils  busy  in  passicig  to  the  chart,  ana  r^ 
citing  in  some  such  form  as,  "I  have  found  b,"  or  "This  isb.'* 
A  few  such  drill-lessons  will  teach  all  the  letters,  except  pos- 
sibly such  letters  as  b,  d,  p,  and  q,  which  may  by  dull  pupils  be 
confused  with  one  another  on  account  of  their  marked  resem- 
blances.    Show  their  resemblances,  9in&  emphasise  their  differ- 
ences by  printing  them  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils,  and  by  talking 
of  these  differences.     Show  that  each  is  composed  of  a  "stem" 
and  a  "curve" ;  that  b  has  the  curve  on  the  right  at  the  Mtav, 
and  d,  on  the  left  at  the  bottom  ;  that  p  has  the  curve  on  the  r^ 
at  the  top^  and  q,  on  the  left  at  the  top.     Now,  have  a  special 
exercise  in  pointing,  and  the  end  is  accomplished. 

Oral  spelling  by  letter  is  saying  the  names  of  the  letters  which 
compose  a  word  in  the  order  of  succession  in  which  they  occur 
in  it,  beginning  with  the  left  Many  other  incidentals  are  often 
attached  to  this  process ;  as,  pronouncing  the  word  before  spel- 
ling it,  or  afterward ;  syllabifying  it,  etc.  In  order  to  see  how 
far  the  spelling  process  helps  the  child  in  pronouncing  the  new 
words  of  his  text  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  carefully  the  names 
of  the  letters  into  the  sounds  which  compose  them. 

The  name  of  the  first  consonant  letter  is  "Bee."  This  name 
as  spoken  consists  of  the  usual  (only)  sound  of  b,  and  the  regalar 
long  sound  of  e.  When  therefore  the  pupil  says  "  Bee,"  he  docs 
speak  the  sound  which  b  properly  has,  but  connects  it  closrij 
with  the  other  sound  making  up  the  word.  If  he  were  to  spell 
the  word  "bat,"  he  would  say  "Bee-A-Tee."  Now,  if  he 
to  say  (pronounce)  the  word  from  what  is  still  ringing  in  his 
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(present  to  his  memory),  he  would  pronounce  it  in  one  of  three 
ways,  dependent  on  where  he  happened  ^  place  the  accent: 
Bee-A-Tee',  or  Bee-A'-Tee,  or  Bee'-A-Tee.  But  the  teacher 
comes  to  the  rescue,  and  tells  him  to  call  it  bat,  i.  e.,  he  omits 
the  regular  long  sound  of  e  from  both  "Bee"  and  **Tee,*'  and  pre- 
serves only  the  proper  sound  of  each  of  these  letters.  As  these 
sounds  are  still  present  to  the  memory  of  the  child  he  makes  this 
analysis  with  the  help  of  his  teacher  at  first,  and  in  many  repe- 
titions, and  gradually  gains  the  power  to  do  so  for  himself  in  all 
cases  of  the  use  of  Bee  and  Tee. 

The  case  is  a  little  stronger  with  Em  and  En ;  for  here  the 
proper  sound  is  last  in  the  name,  and  therefore  lingers  more  fully 
in  the  memory,  and  is  more  readily  disentangled  from  its  accom- 
panying sound.  It  is  plain  from  this  analysis  that  the  helps 
gained  by  the  child  in  oral  spelling  by  letter,  over  what  he  gains 
by  the  word-method,  is  slight  in  any  particular  case ;  but  it  is 
here  to  be  remembered  that  oral  spelling  by  letter  can  be  carried 
on  rapidly,  when  the  letters  have  been  well  learned,  and  that  a 
feeble  influence  oft  repeated  produces  an  astonishingly  large  effect 
in  the  end. 

The  analysis  of  the  vowel  letters  in  respect  to  the  same  influ- 
ence is  more  difHcult,  and  will  be  reserved  for  another  paper. 


PRIMARY  NUMBER. 


COMBINATIONS    IN     ADDING. 

The  excellent  article  in  this  department  of  last  month's  Journal 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  adding  are  the 
results  of  memory.  Memory  in  its  best  forms  is  brought  about 
chiefly  through  three  agencies;  viz.,  clearness  of  the  ideas  on  first 
presentation,  proper  association  of  ideas  under  their  logical  relations, 
and  repetition,  i.  e.,  drill. 

The  constant  use  of  objects  for  illustration  in  primary  number 
lessons,  secures  the. first;  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show 
how  to  secure  the  second  and  third  during  the  first  work  in  ad- 
ding. 
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After  pupils  have  become  familiar  with  the  numbers  to  loobjr 
their  concrete  lessons  with  objects,  and  have  had  some  exerdaes 
in  abstract  adding,  arrange  tables  which  begin  to  evince  some 
suggestion  of  law  and  order  among  addends  and  sums.  The 
following  may  serve  as  a  suggestion : 

I     II     21     31     41     51     61     71     81     91 

2222232223 

Place  this  table  on  the  board  and  make  a  class  drill  upon  it 
Have  pupils  recite  upon  it  somewhat  as  follows:  "One and 
two  are  three."  *•  Eleven  and  two  are  thirteen."  *•  Twenty-one 
and  two  are  twenty- three."  "Thirty-one  and  two  are  thirty- 
three."    Write  the  sums  in  each  case  till  the  entire  table  stands 

thus:         I     II     21     31     41     51     61     71     81     91 
2222222222 

3  13  23  33  43  53  63  73  83  93 
When  pupils  are  convinced  by  the  truthfulness  of  these  results, 
begin  to  have  them  examine  the  table  for  the  sake  of  discovering 
the  law  which  controls  the  endings  of  the  sums.  Question  thus: 
"To  what  is  two  added  here"?  referring  to  the  first  addiboo. 
"To  one."  "And  what  is  the  sum" ?  "Three."  "To  whit 
is  two  added  here  "  ?  pointing  to  the  second  place.  *  *  To  eleven." 
"And  what  does  the  sum  end  in  here"?  "It  ends  in  three." 
Question  thus  through  for  each  case.  Then  say,  "In  what  does 
each  of  these  numbers  end  "  ?  referring  to  1 1 ,  2 1 ,  3 1 ,  etc.  '  *  Each 
ends  in  one."  "What  number  have  we  added  to  each  of  these 
numbers  ending  in  one  "  ?  referring  to  the  numbc^r  two  as  it  oc- 
curs successively  in  the  table.  "We  have  added  two."  "In 
what  number  does  the  sum  end  in  each  case  "  ?  referring  to  13, 
23i  33»  43>  53>  ^^^-  "The  sum  ends  in  three."  "ThiswiD 
always  prove  true ;  when  two  is  added  to  numbers  ending  in  one, 
the  sums  end  in  three." 

Reverse  the  Uble  as  follows:  J  «J  »f  *J  »?,  etc.,  and  ob- 
tain statement,  "When  one  is  added  to  numbers  ending  in  two^ 
the  sums  end  in  three." 

These  laws  are  not  of  much  service  with  numbers  so  smaH  as 
one  and  two,  because  pupils  can  so  easily  count  out  the  result; 
but  the  advantages  are  manifest  in  the  case  of  the  larger  oaes. 
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The  discovery  of  the  law  should,  however,  be  commenced  with 
small  numbers,  and  the  practice  of  counting  fingers,  lines,  etc., 
be  early  discouraged.  Objects  should  be  used  in  first  lessons  in 
numbers,  for  the  sake  of  clearness;  but  great  harm  is  done  by 
allowing  the  pupils  to  use  them  in  adding,  after  they  should  be 
using  the  abstract  numbers  (concepts).  If  the  pupil  is  allowed 
to  count  fingers,  lines,  or  sticks,  or  is  allowed  to  tap  on  his  slate, 
all  his  adding  is  resolved  into  the  adding  of  ones,  and  that  only 
in  the  concrete.  The  learning  of  the  tables  here  suggested,  to- 
gether with  the  law  of  their  endings,  turns  the  whole  process  into 
a  memory  exercise  under  the  control  of  the  laws  of  association. 
It  enables  the  child  to  add  at  sight  any  two  numbers  without 
resorting  to  the  slow  process  of  counting.  When  these  tables 
are  learned,  introduce  the  plan  so  clearly  outlined  by  Mr.  Ginn 
in  last  month's  article,  and  the  problem  of  accurate  and  rapid 
adding  is  solved. 

Farther  examples  of  tables  are  as  follows : 
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Bach  table  must  be  drilled  upon  until  its  law  is  plainly  seen 
and  thoroughly  remembered. 

Then  problems,  and  long  columns  for  adding,  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged by  the  teacher  that  only  the  combinations  already  taught 
will  occur.  These  problems  serve  for  class  drill,  and  for  the 
study  hour  as  well. 


MORAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  FIRST  GRADES. 


The  opening  exercises  of  the  school  ought  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  developing  in  pupils  an  intelligence  on  questions  of  conduct, 
and  of  developing  in  them  right  emotions.  The  form  which  these 
exercises  should  take  depends  much  upon  the  age  of  the  pupils, 
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and  upon  the  surrounding  circumstances.     Wherever  possible, 
singing  should  form  a  part.     Then  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  be 
repeated  by  teacher  and  school.     If  done  reverendy,  it  can 
scarcely  fail  of  good ;  if  done  carelessly,  it  were  better  left  un- 
done.   Take  the  next  few  moments  for  the  teaching  to  the  whole 
school  a  short  saying,  a  pithy  maxim,  or  a  noble  sentiment   Ex- 
plain it  briefly,  and  in  interesting  ways ;  never  make  the  exercise 
a  dull  one.     Have  all  repeat  it,  then  a  few  individually.    Sing 
another  short  song.    Repeat  with  the  school  two  or  three  sentences 
from  the  scriptures.    Let  these  be  short,  and  of  a  devotional  char- 
acter.    For  example,  the  opening  sentences  of  the  twenty-tbird 
Psalm:  ''The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want    He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures ;  he  leadeth  me  beside 
the  still  waters.     He  restoreth  my  soul :  he  leadeth  me  in  the 
paths  of  righteousnes  for  his  name's  sake." 

The  whole  has  occupied  but  ten  minutes,  but  the  school  is  in 
better  mood  for  work  than  it  is  possible  to  have  it  without  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  the  seeds  of  character  have  been  sown. 

At  another  time  use  the  occasion  for  a  story, — some  story  oC 
human  action  done  nobly  for  worthy  purpose.  Moral  questions 
need  to  be  studied  by  children  in  /A^  concrete  \  and  the  story  oC 
human  action  thus  presents  it.  The  story  is  the  open  avenue  to 
the  child's  affection.  True,  the  ordinary  accompaniments  are 
the  fireside  and  the  family.  ''Once  upon  a  time,"  brings  the 
children  to  the  knee.  But  the  story  well  read,  or  better,  well 
told,  is  a  powerful  means  of  enforcing  order  and  of  developing 
character  in  the  school-room. 


The  thoughtful  teacher's  aim  will  be  to  cherish  John  Smith 
the  bud  into  John  Smith  the  blossom ;  not  to  turn  John  Smith 
the  rose  into  John  Smith  the  fir-tree.  In  other  words,  the 
teacher  will  try  to  make  the  most  of  the  child's  special  nature, 
but  not  to  squeeze  it  into  the  shape  of  some  fixed  model. — 
Buxton, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

ThU  Department  is  conducted  hj  Geo.  P.  Brown,  President  State  Normal  School. 

''WE  LEARN  TO  DO  BY  DOING." 


THIS  Statement  admits  of  a  two-fold  interpretation.     One  is 
true,  the  other,  false.     It  is  not  therefore  a  good  aphorism, 
and  should  be  avoided  in  a  scientific  discussion  of  the  Art 
of  Teaching. 

Let  us  examine  it.  The  statement  is  true,  when  interpreted 
to  mean  that  a  full  and  adequate  knowledge  of  a  process  results 
only  from  an  actual  performance  of  the  process  so  many  times 
repeated  as  to  make  it  familiar.  In  this  case  practice  is  seen  to 
give  clearness  and  distinctness  to  our  theory. 

Every  process  is  a  double-sided  unity, — a  knowing  and  a  do- 
ing,— a  theory  and  an  art.  The  two  are  essentially  one.  Practice 
is  the  concrete  phase  of  theory.  The  knowledge, — the  succes- 
sion of  ideas  that  constitute  the  process, — is  the  essence  of  the 
process.  The  concrete,  objective  expression  of  those  ideas  is  the 
objective  phase  of  the  subjective  essence.  It  is  educationally 
valuable  because  by  this  actual  ''doing"  the  knowing  is 
made  more  perfect.  If  the  process  is  a  physical  one  practice 
of  it  accustoms  the  muscles  and  nerves  to  a  form  of  action  cor- 
responding to  the  ideas  which  direct  the  activity.  A  habit  is 
formed ;  a  memory  is  established  in  the  physical  organs,  which 
results  in  skill  in  execution.  A  clear  apprehension  of  the  ideas 
involved  in  any  process  is  knowledge  of  the  process.  In  so  far 
as  the  actual,  objective  execution  of  the  process  aids  to  make 
these  ideas  clear, — in  other  words,  gives  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  theory, — thus  far  it  is  true  that  "we  learn  to  do  by  doing." 

But  the  statement  is  false  when  it  is  interpreted  to  mean  that 
by  merely  doing  we  gain  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  ideas 
involved  in  the  process.  What  is  learned  by  the  doing  merely, 
is  a  series  of  physical  movements.  These  may  or  may  not  have 
an  idea  behind  them.  The  real  significance  of  these  separate 
movements  may  or  may  not  be  seen.  He  who  learns  to  do  by 
doing  remains  ever  the  artisan.     He  is  the  bond  slave  of  prece- 
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dent.  He  can  perform  the  particular  process  which  he  has 
learned,  but  he  is  without  freedom  in  that  performance.  His 
process  is  the  expression  of  a  theory,  but  it  is  the  theory 
of  some  one  else,  not  his  own.  He  can  not  interpret  his  own 
work.  There  are  those  who  make  frequent  use  of  the  injunctioD, 
''Learn  to  do  by  doing,"  who  do  not  put  any  other  measing 
into  it.     Such  persons  can  never  really  /^am  to  da  by  doing. 

But  there  is  another  class  who  put  still  another  meaning  into 
the  phrase.  They  believe  that  the  real  thing  to  learn  is  the 
theory  of  the  doing,  and  that  the  road  by  which  this  must  be 
learned  is  by  practice  in  the  doing.  So  they  set  themselves,  or 
if  they  happen  to  be  teachers,  they  set  their  students  to  work  to 
discover  the  theory  by  the  way  of  the  art.  This  is  the  method 
of  nature  they  say :  the  method  by  which  the  race  has  discov- 
ered science. 

I  was  reading  recently  a  report  of  an  intelligent  visitor  of  a 
western  normal  school,  which  school  is  held  by  many  to  be  the 
modern  Mecca  of  all  devout  pedagogues.  I  judged  from  this 
report  that  in  this  school  the  students  were  ''to  learn  to  teach 
by  teaching."  So  they  are  set  to  teaching  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  each  day.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  pass  to  another 
room  and  submit  to  criticism  by  that  portion  of  the  class  who 
did  not  teach,  but  were  watchful  observers  of  the  teaching  done 
by  the  others.  This  criticism  seemed  for  the  most  part  pointless 
and  of  small  significance.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise, 
for  want  of  a  basis.  An  older  member  of  the  class  who  had  seen 
some  years'  service  as  a  teacher,  criticised  the  critics  for  these 
aimless  and  baseless  criticisms,  which  were  made  without  anj 
recognition  of  principles  which  should  control  the  development 
of  the  lesson  and  form  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  it  To 
this  the  principal  of  the  school  promptly  replied,  "A  good  point 
and  well  taken,  but  my  object  is  to  have  you  learn  these  laws 
and  principles  by  yourselves."  — "You  are  to  learn  to  do  by 
doing,"  he  said  in  another  connection. 

They  are  to  learn  the  theory  of  teaching  by  groping  in  the  dark 
for  the  ideas  which  compose  it,  unaided,  except  by  the  son- 
tillations  of  light  that  may  be  thrown  upon  the  chaos  by  experi- 
ence and  the  example  of  others. 
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This  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  **  learn  to  do  by  doing,"  is 
at  present  a  popular  one.  It  is  *  *  following  the  order  of  nature  "  ;- 
it  is  the  ** method  of  science"; — it  is  the  "inductive  method." 
Now  any  one  of  these  catch  phrases  is  potent  above  all  argument. 
The  method  of  science  is  the  method  par  tminerue,  and  to  ques- 
tion its  universal  application  is  to  stand  athwart  the  path  of  prog- 
ress and  write  one's  self  down  a  fogy. 


But  the  earnest  fogy  believes  that  the  truth  must  be  told  if  the 
heavens  fall.  He  dares  to  stand  athwart  the  "path  of  progress," 
which  is  often  but  another  name  for  the  pa,th  of  the  hobby-rider, 
and  call  upon  this  rider  to  dismount  and  look  and  see  how  things 
appear  when  standing  upon  the  solid  earth.  The  point  of  view 
greatly  affects  the  appearance  of  a  thing. 

The  "Scientific  Method"  is  just  now  a  hobby,  and  the  num- 
ber who  are  riding  it  or  trying  to  mount  it,  inside  and  outside 
the  schools,  is  legion.  This  method,  as  it  is  interpreted  by  these 
"reformers,"  is  that  every  learner  of  any  art  or  science  must 
follow  the  method  which  the  human  race  has  followed  in  the 
construction  of  that  art  or  science.  The  race  groped  for  gene- 
rations constructing  first  the  art,  and  after  a  much  longer  period 
the  science  or  true  interpretation  of  the  art.  It  is  held  that  each 
individual  must  in  like  manner  grope  for  a  corresponding  number 
of  years  of  his  natural  life  in  a  similar  way  in  order  to  come  by 
a  knowledge  of  what  the  human  mind  has  thus  constructed.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  grojiing  is  a  strengthening  process,  develop- 
ing the  power  of  independent  thought  and  preparing  the  way  for 
independent  action. 

-  But  it  would  be  a  sad  reflection  to  conclude  that  the  experience 
of  the  race  is  to  be  of  no  help  to  me ;  that  this  great  inheritance  of 
knowledge  which  I  have  thought  to  be  my  birth-right  is  really 
of  no  value  to  me.  That  for  any  purposes  of  culture,  I  might 
as  well  have  lived  in  pre-historic  times  as  now.  There  is  no 
ground  for  the  assumption  that  I  must  follow  the  same  process 
in  learning  that  the  race  pursued  in  constructing.  If  so  I  must 
needs  come  through  Alchemy  to  Chemistry,  and  Astrology  to 
Astronomy,  and  Paganism  to  Christianity.     It  is  a  principle  of 
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growth  that  all  organisms  grow  by  exercise,  and  the  assimilatioD 
of  nutriment.  But  is  it  not  probable  that  there  has  been  improve- 
ment in  the  nutriment  and  exercise  of  the  spiritual  powers,  as 
well  as  in  the  exercise  and  nutriment  of  the  physical  organism? 
We  do  not  learn  what  to  eat  by  going  through  the  experience  of  the 
race  in  the  preparation  of  food.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  I 
must  learn  what  the  race  has  found  out  in  the  realm  of  thought,  by 
following  the  process  by  which  they  found  it  out.  The  chief  requi- 
site is  that  the  two  prime  conditions  of  growth  be  realized,  viz.,  exer- 
cise and  proper  nutriment.  The  application  of  this  plain  truth  to  the 
education  of  teachers  requires  that  the  laws  and  principles  which 
form  the  science  of  teaching,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  discov- 
ered, be  used  as  a  basis  of  criticism  from  the  start     This  is  the 

intellectual  inheritance  of  every  teacher,  into  the  possession  of 

# 

which  he  should  be  allowed  to  enter  at  once.  His  first  business 
is  to  learn  what  others  before  him  have  discovered.  This  he  can 
do  most  rapidly  and  truly  by  a  practical  and  conscientious  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  teaching ; — ^by  critl 
cism  having  these  principles  for  its  basis ; — and  by  observation 
and  criticism  of  the  work  by  others.  In  this  practice  we  shall 
find  both  the  needed  exercise  and  nutriment  for  a  satisfactory 
growth  in  knowledge,  and  a  great  saving  of  energy  which  other- 
wise runs  to  waste  in  vain  processes  and  needless  emotional  ex- 
citation. The  critic  of  the  critics  was  right.  It  is  at  too  great  a 
cost  that  the  pupil- teacher  **  learns  the  principles  of  teaching  by 
himself."  He  has  a  right  to  be  helped  to  these,  and  thus  be 
helped  to  form  a  standard  of  criticism  for  his  own  and  others' 
work.  There  is  an  inexhaustible  field  for  original  activity  in  the 
varied  application  of  these  principles  in  the  practice  schools. 
After  the  student  has  found  but  what  is  already  known  he  is 
prepared  for  original  investigation  and  discovery.     Not  before. 

G.  p.  B. 


DISCIPLINE. 


Taking  up  the  thread  where  we  dropped  it  in  the  July  num- 
ber, we  remark  that  Discipline  is  that  process  by  which  power  is 
acquired.     Considered  as  a  product  it  is  the  power  acquired  hj 
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the  process.     The  purpose  of  school-instruction  is  two-fold ; — 
( I )  to  give  power,  and  (a)  to  give  knowledge. 

What  is  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  respective  studies  taught 
in  the  schools?  This  is  a  question  which  every  thoughtful 
teacher  would  be  pleased  to  be  able  to  answer  to  his  own  satis- 
faction. 

School  studies  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  the 
Science  studies  and  the  Language  studies.  This  classification 
will  not  include  History,  Geography,  or  Art.  Their  educational 
value  will  be  considered  separately.  Science  studies  serve  to 
educate  the  intellect.  Language  studies  cultivate  what  Matthew 
Arnold  calls  the  ''sense  of  conduct  and  the  sense  of  beauty." 
Science  constitutes  what  has  been  called  the  ''Literature  of 
knowledge."  Language  and  Literature  are  the  chief  sources  of 
power. 

Sciences  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Organic  and  the  Inor- 
ganic. The  Inorganic  Sciences  have  been  divided  into  two  clas- 
ses, viz.,  (i)  those  that  treat  of  the  properties  and  laws  of  quanti- 
ties, and  (2)  those  that  deal  with  forces  and  motions  resulting  there- 
from. The  different  departments  of  mathematics  constitute  the 
science  of  quantity. 

What  is  the  educational  value  of  mathematics  ? 

I.  It  is  the  only  strictly  deductive  science.  Starting  with  a 
few  primary  and  self-evident  truths,  by  a  rigidly  deductive  pro- 
cess the  mind  is  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  vast  number  of  other 
facts  and  relations.  These,  while  they  have  direct  relation  to 
quantity,  have  an  indirect  relation  to  all  mental  processes  in 
which  reasoning  is  involved.  The  student  gets  certain  truths  of 
general  application  fixed  in  his  mind. 

a.  He  learns  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  definition  for  every  lead- 
ing idea  in  a  process  of  reasoning. 

d.  He  becomes  practiced  in  the  use  of  that  instrumental  pro^ 
cess  by  which  he  advances  from  an  acknowledged  premise  to  a 
conclusion  by  a  series  of  self-evident  steps. 

c.  He  is  trained  in  and  made  to  see  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
all  begging  of  premises  or  conclusions,  and  all  covert  admissions 
that  are  prone  to  steal  unnoticed  into  the  thread  of  an  argument 
and  vitiate  the  entire  process. 
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d.  He  is  taught  to  stand  firmly  upon  ground  primarilj  cboKn 
and  not  shift  to  some  other  ground  in  the  process  of  his  argu- 
ment. 

€.  In  like  manner  he  learns  to  avoid  all  double  use  and  doable 
meaning  of  terms,  which  is  the  source  of  so  much  error  in  our 
reasoning  about  the  affairs  of  social,  political  and  religious  life. 

2.  Besides,  mathematics  gives  a  necessary  preparation  for 
judging  of  the  affairs  of  common  life  by  teaching  how  to  deal  widi 
a  combination  of  elements  that  unite  to  produce  a  result  It 
is  seen,  for  instance,  that  if  one  factor  changes  while  all  the  others 
remain  constant,  that  the  result  varies  as  the  factor  varies.  And, 
too,  that  there  may  be  such  a  change  in  all  the  factors  as  to  neu- 
tralize the  effect  of  these  changes  and  thus  not  change  the  result 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  entire  theory  of  Probable  Evi- 
dence has  been  received  from  the  domain  of  mathematics. 

3.  Long  demonstrations  require  such  an  exercise  of  contin- 
ued attention  as  to  form  a  good  training  of  the  will. 

These  points  do  not  touch  upOn  the  commercial  value  of  math- 
ematics. That  needs  no  emphasizing.  In  the  field  of  the  applied 
mathematics  its  utility  is  beyond  estimate. 

•  G.  P.  B. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


THE    COMPOUND    SENTENCE. 

The  leading  points  thus  far  considered  in  the  series  of  sh<vt 
articles  on  English  Grammar,  are  the  following :  English  Gram- 
mar is  the  science  and  the  art  of  the  English  sentence.  The 
sentence  expresses  a  thought  or  judgment  In  the  thought  there 
are  three  essential  elements ;  the  object  of  which  the  mind  thinks, 
expressed  in  the  subject  of  the  sentence ;  that  which  is  thought 
of  this  object,  denoted  by  the  sentence  predicate ;  and  the  rela> 
tion  the  mind  thinks  between  these,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
assertion.  The  modifiers  of  the  subject  are  of  three  kinds;  ad- 
jective, possessive,  and  appositive.  The  substantive  predicate 
takes  the  same  classes  of  modifiers  as  the  subject  The  attribu- 
tive predicate  takes  the  objective — direct  and  remote — and  the 
adverbial  modifiers.    Those  of  the  assertion  are  ever  adverbial. 
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This  classification  of  sentence  elements  and  their  modifiers,  is 
based  directly  upon  the  nature  of  the  thought  itself,  and  is,  there- 
fore, universal.  No  language  could  by  any  possibility  show  other 
elements  or  modifiers.  No  account  is  here  taken  of  infinitive, 
gerundive  and  participial  words  used  as  these  elements,  which, 
as  was  noted  in  a  preceding  article,  retain  their  verbal  modifiers. 
It  is  well  to  recall  in  this  connection,  that  the  type  of  all  men- 
tal products  expressed  by  the  sentence,  is  this  simple  judgment. 
A  knowledge  of  the  simple  sentence  leaves  but  little  to  learn 
about  the  other  forms.  No  matter  how  complicated  the  sentence, 
what  it  expresses  can  always  be  resolved  into  one  or  more  simple 
thoughts,  and  each  of  these  into  the  several  elements  given  above. 
The  logic  of  the  sentence  is  found  through  the  study  and  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  simple  form.  The  compound  and  the  complex  types 
give  but  little  that  is  different  except  what  arises  from  the  joining 
of  two  or  more  thoughts  in  one  language  form. 

In  studying  the  Compound  Sentence,  the  attention  should  be 
mainly  directed  to  those  things  that  are  peculiar  to  this  sentence 
form.  It  supposes  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  form,  and  to  this 
adds  three  new  ideas :  first,  the  relations  under  which  the  mind 
thinks  the  several  thoughts  expressed ;  second,  the  conjunctive 
words  appropriate  to  these  relations;  and  third,  the  abridged 
forms  made  by  dropping  certain  elements  in  the  different  classes. 
The  ground  of  the  union  of  simple  sentences  into  compound  is 
the  fact  that  the  mind  unites  the  thoughts  under  some  one  of  the 
relations  which  it  employs  in  its  thinking.  The  basis  of  this 
thought  union  is  some  actual  connection  between  the  thoughts. 
Thus  the  mind  readily  unites  the  thoughts,  <' Yesterday  was 
cloudy,"  and  ''To-day  is  brighL"  But  no  such  relation  exists 
between  either  of  these  thoughts  and  "The  Atlantic  is  broad.'' 

The  simplest  and  most  frequent  of  these  relations  is  that  of 
simple  addition^  in  which  the  thoughts  are  associated  by  reason  of 
any  common  element.  Any  like  element,  principal  or  subordi- 
nate, may  furnish  the  ground  for  this  association.  The  conjunc- 
tions denoting  this  relation  are  such  as  and^  also^  ekCy  too^  moreover^ 

and  others. 
A  second  is  that  of  antithesis  or  opposition.     The  thoughts  as 
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wholes,  or  in  some  of  their  emphatic  elements,  are  set  over 
against  each  other.  In  the  sentence,  ^^  Faithful  zx^  the  wntwds 
oi^L  friend^  but  the  kisses  of  an  enen^  are  deceitfuiy"  the  italidscd 
words  show  three  pairs  of  opposed  elements.  Sometimes  the 
antithesis  is  between  one  of  the  thoughts  and  a  thought  which  is 
an  inference  from  that  directly  expressed  in  the  other  clause. 
"  It  has  rained  a  great  deal  recently,  but  the  river  has  not  over- 
flowed its  banks."  The  second  thought  is  in  direct  opposition, 
not  to  the  first,  but  to  the  inference  from  the  first,  ''The  river 
has  overflowed  its  banks.''  The  English  language  contains  a 
long  list  of  conjunctions  which  express  this  relation  in  its  varioos 
shades  and  degrees.  But,  still,  yet,  nevertheless,  however,  are 
among  those  most  frequently  used.  No  two  of  these  words  have 
exactly  the  same  meaning.  The  correct  use  of  this  class  of  coo 
nectives  can  be  best  acquired  by  a  careful  study  of  each  of  tbe 
words  to  discover  the  degree  of  opposition  which  it  is  used  to 
denote. 

Another  relation  is  that  of  alternation,  expressed  by  such  words 
as  either,  or,  neither,  nor,  tlse,  and  others.  In  some  cases  the 
relation  is  made  emphatic  by  the  use  of  two  of  these  connectives; 
as  neither-nor,  either-or^ 

The  fourth  and  most  difficult  connection  between  two  thoughts 
is  that  of  reason  and  conclusion.  It  matters  little  whether  such 
sentences  be  classed  as  compound  or  complex.  The  point  of 
interest  and  value  is  to  distinguish  the  relation  from  that  of  cause 
and  effect,  with  which  it  is  frequently  confused,  and  to  be  able 
to  use  the  proper  connectives  to  denote  it  Suppose  one  to  know 
as  a  fact,  that  is,  by  direct  or  experimental  knowledge,  that  the 
climate  of  the  Amazon  region  is  moist  and  warm,  and  also  in  the 
same  way  that  the  region  has  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  He  may 
then  unite  these  thoughts  under  the  relation  of  cause  and  efied, 
and  say,  ' '  The  Amazon  region  has  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  be- 
cause the  climate  is  moist  and  warm."  The  sentence  would  be 
complex,  the  second  clause  having  the  value  of  an  adverb  of 
cause.  But  let  the  supposition  be  that  he  knows  by  experienoe 
only  that  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  then  he  may  infer  or  coft- 
clude  that  the  climate  is  moist  and  warm.     This  last  is  known^ 
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not  as  a  fact  of  experience,  only  as  a  conclusion.  Given  the 
knowledge  that  the  climate  is  moist  and  warm,  the  mind  will 
readily  infer  that  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant.  We  reason  as  freely 
from  effect  to  cause  as  from  cause  to  effect.  We  infer  from  recent 
heavy  rains  that  the  river  will  overflow  its  banks,  or  from  the 
fact  of  the  overflow  that  heavy  rains  have  fallen  recently.  The 
distinguishing  mark  of  this  sentence  is  that  one  of  the  thoughts, 
either  the  cause  or  the  effect,  is  known  only  as  an  inference ; 
while  in  the  sentence  of  cause  and  effect,  both  are  known  as  ex- 
perimental facts.  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  these  two  classes 
of  sentences  is  made  greater  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  connect- 
ives that  express  cause  and  effect,  may  also  express  reason  and 
conclusion ;  and  only  a  few,  like  h^ncf,  therefore^  and  then^  are 
restricted  to  the  latter  relation.  In  the  sentence,  *  *  The  crop  is 
heavy  because  the  soil  is  fertile,"  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell, 
save  by  the  context,  which  relation  was  meant,  as  good  usage  no 
longer  observes  the  original  composition  arid  meaning  of  because 
(by  cause).     And  similarly  of  asy  since,  for,  and  others. 

The  principle  of  economy  in  speech  leads  us  to  abridge  many 
compound  sentences  by  omitting  the  common  elements  in  all  the 
dauses  but  one.  "John,  James,  and  Mary  are  students,"  is 
plainly  an  abridgement  of  three  clauses  having  a  common  asser- 
tion and  predicate.  All  such  sentences  can  be  expanded  into 
die  original  sentences  from  which  they  have  been  severed.  Mr. 
A.  and  Mr.  B.  buy  and  sell  stock  and  grain,"  can  easily  be  ex- 
panded into  the  eight  simple  sentences  from  which  it  has  been 
made  by  this  process. 

Such  abridged  sentences  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
simple  sentences  which  contain  a  compound  element.  These 
last  can  not  be  developed.  **  A  red  and  a  white  flower  were 
found."  This  sentence  can  be  expanded.  Not  so,  **  They  found 
a  red  and  white  flower,"  **The  tree  stands  between  the  house 
and  the  gate,"  and  "You  and  he  are  well  matched." 

The  punctuation  of  the  compound  sentence,  that  is,  the  proper 
tise  of  the  marks  which  separate  the  coordinate  clauses,  should 
always  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  study  of  these  relations. 
But  three  marks  are  commonly  used,  the  comma,  the  semicolon. 
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iind  the  colon.  The  rules  are  so  few  and  so  easily  uDdersiiood, 
that  there  would  seem  to  be  little  excuse  for  the  common  emm 
on  this  subject.  W.  W.  Parsons. 


ORAL  READING— II. 


In  the  October  number  of  the  Journal,  four  conditions  of  good 
oral  reading  were 'discussed,  viz.:  ''A  good  comix)sitiQD'*; 
"Adaptation  of  the  composition  to  the  experience  and  liteniy 
attainments  of  the  reader" ;  '< Mastery  of  the  thought  and  In- 
guage;"  "A  vivid  imagination." 

The  following  is  a  continuation  of  that  discussson  : 

The  presence  of  the  conditions  previously  discussed  produces, 

5.  Appreciation  ;  or  right  feeling.  **  The  heart  must  glow  !»• 
fore  the  tongue  can  guild." 

"  Responsively  the  human  features  laugh 
To  those  that  laugh,  and  weep  to  those  that  weep. 
Would*st  make  me  weep  ?    Then  thou  thyself  must  griere. 
Telephus,  or  Pelcus ;  thy  words  of  woe 
Then  touch  my  soul :  but  if  thy  mandates  fail 
In  aught  becoming  thy  true  character, 
I  laugh,  or  sleep.     Sad  features  speak  sad  thoughts ; 
The  frown,  of  wrath  ;  sweet  smiles,  of  sport  and  joy; 
A  serious  face  bespeaks  a  serious  mind. 
For  nature  forms  us  first  within  to  feel 
The  changeful  lot  of  life — thrills  with  delight, 
Impels  to  anger,  weighs  us  down  with  grief, 
And  chokes  us  with  keen  anguish — then  declares. 
With  voice  conformed,  her  great  interpreter. 
The  changing  passions  of  the  fervid  soul." 

6.  Direct  ^address.  By  this  is  meant  the  consciousness  of 
reading  to  the  intellect,  sensibility  or  will  of  another,  for  die 
purpose  of  instructing  and  convincing  the  intellect,  exciting  the 
feelings  or  persuading  the  will.  The  failure  to  exercise  such  con- 
sciousness results  in  a  kind  of  reading  which  the  skillful  elocati<m- 
ist  delights  to  imitate,  and  which  imitation  never  fails  to  produce 
the  happiest  comic  effect.  The  proverbial  school-boy,  in  read- 
ing, assumes  a  high  pitch  and  quick  time ;  an  empty,  far-awaj, 
stilted  tone  which  varies  neither  in  pitch,  time,  tone  nor  force :  . 
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the  strain  is  unbroken  except  when  his  breath  gives  out  br  he 
rnns  against  a  hard  word.  His  voice  turns  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left ;  it  goes  neither  up  nor  down ;  but  maintains, 
through  a  paragraph  or  a  chapter,  the  same  monotonous  level. 
He  aims  at  nothing  and — he  hits  it.  But  let  the  teacher  ask  him  a 
question  concerning  what  he  is  reading  and,  presto,  all  is  changed. 
He  throws  aside  his  stilts  and  walks  upon  his  feet.  He  employs 
a  lower  pitch,  uses  less  force,  and  his  tone  is  modulated  to  fit  the 
varying  sentiment  he  now  endeavors  to  communicate  to  his  lis- 
teners.    He  is  now  exercising  direct  address. 

The  reading  of  that  form  of  discourse  called  soliloquy  requires 
the  child  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  another  and,  hence,  is 
useful  in  cultivating  his  imagination,  but  it  tends  to  produce  a 
state  of  mind  unfriendly  to  direct  address,  and  should  be  em- 
ployed sparingly  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work. 

7.  Attention  and  sympathy  of  an  audience.  The  young  reader 
is  the  embryonic  orator ;  the  teacher  and  class  are  his  audience. 
The  young  reader  is  influenced  by  the  same  conditions  that  de- 
termine the  success  or  failure  of  the  orator.  There  are  persons 
who  <:an  speak  or  read  just  as  well  without  attention  as  with  it, 
but  they  do  not  read  or  speak  well  under  any  circumstances. 
Eloquence,  especially  young  eloquence,  is  sensitive.  It  is  afl*ected 
by  attention  and  sympathy,  or  by  indifference  and  opposition,  as 
appreciably  as  the  mercury  by  heat  or  cold.  If  the  difficulties 
in  pronunciation  are  anticipated  and  removed  before  the  actual 
reading  begins,  attention  can  be  held  to  the  thought  and  feeling 
expressed.  If,  while  the  pupil  is  reading,  a  dozen  hands  are 
raised  to  warn  him  that  when  he  has  completed  his  paragraph  a 
dozen  correcting  voices  will  call  out  in  chorus  that  word  he  just 
pronounced,  he  becomes  embarrassed  and  his  expression  is  cor- 
respondingly weakened. 

The  correction  of  mispronounced  words  should  be  deferred 
until  the  lesson  has  been  read.  Attention  to  the  spirit  of  the 
composition  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  class  tend  to  secure  to  the 
reader  another  important  condition  of  good  expression,  viz. : 

8.  Self  abandonment ;  or  a  full  surrender  ofon^s  self  to  the  spirit 
^  the  composition.    The  street  gamin,  addressing  his  fellows,  may 
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not  use  the  best  language,  and  may  not  pronounce  the  woniss^ 
lected  in  accordance  with  dictionary  rules,  but  his  emphasis,  inflec- 
tion and  other  elements  of  modulation  are  above  the  most  search- 
ing criticism.  The  child  of  nature,  he  speaks  as  his  mother  dic- 
tates, and  she  makes  no  mistakes.  Place  him  in  a  reading-diss, 
and  self-consciousness  takes  the  place  of  self-abandonment  As 
remarked  elsewhere,  expression  is  determined  by  the  state  of  the 
mind  at  the  instant  the  act  is  performed.  If  the  mind  is  absorbed 
in  the  thought  contained  in  the  composition  the  expression  wiB 
correspond ;  if  embarrassment  is  the  dominant  feeling  the  read- 
ing will  prominently  express  that.  The  ingenious  teacher  wiD 
divert  the  attention  of  the  pupil  and  the  class  from  the  reader  to 
the  thought  and  feeling  to  be  expressed. 

9.  A  correct  ideal  of  oral  expression  is  another  conditioD  of 
good  reading.  This  involves  a  discussion  of  the  various  elemeBts 
of  expression,  such  as  pronunciation,  emphasis,  and  modulatioiL 

These  topics  will  be  discussed  in  later  numbers. 

Joseph  Carhakt. 


THE  SARGASSOES. 


WALTER  S.  SMITH,  FORMER  SUPT.  MARION  CO. 


It  is  one  of  our  recent  discoveries,  due  to  maritime  sdence, 
that  the  eddy  of  each  great  ocean  has  its  sargasso.  The  eddy  is 
a  result  of  surface  currents,  whose  directions  are  constantly 
changed  by  various  influences,  as  land  borders,  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, etc. ,  etc.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  really  a  part  of  the  AtUntic 
Equatorial,  driven  toward  the  gulf  by  the  earth's  rotation  akmg 
the  northeast  coast  of  South  America.  It  enters  the  gulf  fron 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  flows  around  the  western  bend  of  tbe 
coast,  obtaining  within  the  gulf  the  momentum  of  the  tropical  < 
belt.  This  is  greater  than  the  momentum  of  the  successive  behs 
northward,  and  the  current  flows  out  by  the  point  of  Florida 
with  an  acceleration  of  energy,  which  from  the  same  cause  con- 
tinues diagonally  across  the  Adantic  Ocean  toward  the  East 

The  divergence  toward  the  right  continues  until  a  large  part 
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of  the  current  finds  its  way  southward  along  the  western  coasts 
of  the  Old  World,  completing  the  circuit  by  a  union  with  the 
Atlantic  Equatorial,  about  the  region  of  Cape  Saint  Roque. 
This,  substantially,  tells  the  story  of  them  all ;  and  there  is  an 
equatorial  current  in  each  of  the  equatorial  oceans,  and  two  of 
them  are  divided  into  northern  smd  southern,  and  the  other  de- 
velops a  powerful  southern,  which  circles  back  to  Australia  and 
washes  its  western  coast,  flowing  northwest.* 

So  there  are  two  great  eddies  in  the  Pacific,  one  in  the  Indian, 
two  in  the  Atlantic,  and  one  in  the  Mexican  Gulf,  besides  num- 
bers in  all  our  Mediterraneans. 

It  is  well  known  that  floating  substances,  by  their  inertia 
incline  to  leave  the  swifter  and  seek  the  more  moderate 
parts  of  a  current.  So,  if  navigators  had  not  found  sea  weed  by 
thousands  of  acres  in  these  eddies,  we  might  know  it  to  be  there, 
as  we  see  saw-dust  collect  in  the  middle  of  a  basin  when  the 
water  is  set  to  whirling.  This  has  indeed  been  used  a  thousand 
times  before  classes  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  sargassoes. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  much  said  in  our  books  about  these 
floating  masses,  except  to  mention  the  sea  weed.  But  it  is  very 
unreasonable  to  suppose  sea  weed  the  only  matter  accumulated 
here.  What  becomes  of  all  the  trees,  and  cabins,  and  crops, 
and  dead  animals  carried  by  swollen  streams  to  the  great  deep  ? 

Some  are  blown  to  land,  and  some  seek  the  slack  water  near 
the  land,  and  find  their  way  out  over  the  surf.  But  some  must 
float  on  to  the  slack  water  of  the  eddies,  and  the  sea-weed  must 
have  logs  and  other  bodies  in  abundance  upon  which  it  may 
cling  for  support. 

If  this  is  the  case,  the  accumulation  must  be  annually  aug- 
mented by  fresh  supplies  from  the  continental  floods. 

I  have  an  idea,  though  I  never  was  there,  that  the  sargassoes 
grow,  and  that  there  Is  more  in  this  growth  than  the  new  crop 
of  sea-weed.  They  would  grow  in  area,  were  it  not  that  as  time 
advances  the  bodies  become  soaked  and  sink.  Their  subsidence, 
too,  is  augmented  by  every  storm :  for  the  same  action  of  the 
wave  that  lands  a  body  ashore,  must  throw  the  lately-arrived 
masses  upon  the  masses  less  buoyant  and  press  them  down.     In 
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time  the  accumulation  becomes  so  great  as  to  force  the  lower 
strata  into  the  dense  water  of  great  depths,  and  it  is  there  sub- 
jected to  pressure  like  that  of  a  mountain. 

There  have  been  many  learned  things  said  concerning  a  Car- 
boniferous Age  and  its  various  coal  products.  But  curionslj 
enough  the  coal  is  found  A^re  .and  fJtere.  That  is,  the  Caibon* 
iferous  Age  may  have  been  univers&l  (in  fact,  it  is  almost  aoi- 
versal  now).  But  by  some  awkward  mistake  of  nature,  it  piled 
up  the  coal  in  limited  areas.  These  areas  show  signs  of  having 
been  under  the  ocean ;  and  I  am  half  tempted  to  guess  thej  are 
•Id  sargasso  seas. 


DOLLARS  AND  CENTS. 


What  will  this  country  be  noted  for  hence  ? 
Dollars  and  cents.     Dollars  and  cents. 
What  are  men  striving  for  hot  and  intense  ? 
Dollars  and  cents.     Dollars  and  cents. 
What  makes  our  politics  reek  with  offense  ? 
Dollars  and  Cents.     Dollars  and  cents. 
What  makes  Mr.  Gould,  though  a  small  man, 

immense  ? 
Dollars  and  cents.     Dollars  and  cents. 
What  makes  pur  cashiers  jump  over  the  fence? 
Dollars  and  cents.     Dollars  and  cents. 
What  causes  grime  on  the  slightest  pretense  ? 
Dollars  and  cents.     Dollars  and  cents. 
Why  is  it  stern  justice  often  relents  ? 
Dollars  and  cents.     Dollars  and  cents. 
What  more  than  all  shadows  tell  coming  events? 
Dollars  and  cents.     Dollars  and  cents. 
What  makes  you  polite  to  a  man  of  no  sense? 
Dollars  and  cents.     Dollars  and  cents. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Teachers'  Responsibility  for  Injury  to  School  Property. — 
(Letter-book  G,  page  385.]  By  section  15 10.  Revised  Statutes,  school 
trustees  are  permitted  the  use  of  school  houses  for  religious  meetings 
and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  not  provided  that  the  teacher  shall 
have  any  voice  in  the  matter.  I  think  the  teacher  can  be  required 
to  exercise  care  in  locking  the  school  house  and  out-houses  and 
making  them  as  secure  against  injury  ab  possible  whenever  he  leaves 
the  premises,  but  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  damages  occurring 
during  his  absence  from  the  premises  or  when  they  are  not  under 
his  control,  as  when  occupied  by  other  persons  with  the  trustees* 
permission. 

What  is  a  Valid  Protest — Voters  at  School  Meetings. — 
{G,  380.]  A  protest  against  a  teacher  to  be  binding  must  be  made 
at  a  regular  school  meeting,  called  and  conducted  according  to  law, 
and  by  a  majority  of  all  the  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  such  meeting, 
not  merely  by  a  majority  of  those  present.  The  persons  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  school  meeting  of  a  district  are  all  tax-payers,  male  and 
female,  except  married  women  and  minors,  who  have  been  listed  by 
trustees  as  parents,  guardians,  or  heads  of  families,  and  attached  to 
5uch  district. 

Trustees  Must  Provide  Accommodations. — Children  are  enti- 
tled to  school  privileges  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 
years.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  school  authorities  to  admit  them 
into  the  school  at  any  time  after  they  become  six  years  old,  as  far  as 
the  accommodations  provided  allow ;  and  if  these  are  insufficient,  it 
is  their  duty  to  enlarge  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Till  this  can  be 
done,  preference  will  of  course  be  given  to  children  in  the  order  of 
their  application  for  admission. 

Trustee's  Risk  in  Employing  Unlicensed  Teachers.— [G,  370.] 
If  a  trustee  employs  or  permits  to  begin  teaching  in  a  public  school 
any  person  who  has  not  a  valid  license  as  required  by  law,  the  trus- 
tee will  be  liable  on  his  bond  for  the  misapplication  of  any  school 
revenue  paid  to  such  unlicensed  person :  and  the  county  superin- 
tendent or  any  interested  citizen  may  bring  an  action  against  the 
trustee  to  recover  for  the  corporation  the  amount  so  misapplied. 

Protest  of  Patrons  Against  Teacher. — fG,  372.]    You  say  the 

trustee  of  your  township  was  notified  that  the  patrons  would  hold  a 

school  meeting  to  protest  against  a  teacher  whom  he  intended  )o 

•employ,  he  promised  to  grant  the  necessary  time,  them  eeting  was 
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held  and  protested  in  regular  form  against  the  teacher,  but  the  trus- 
tee had  meantime  employed  her.  I  think  the  trustee  did  wrong  to 
employ  her,  and,  as  he  had  notice  of  the  intended  protest,  such  pro- 
test when  made,  rendered  the  contract  void.  The  patrons  are  bjr 
law  entitled  to  protest  against  the  employment  of  any  teacher.  It  is 
the  trustee's  duty  to  allow  them  an  opportunity  to  make  their  protest 
in  the  manner  provided  by  law,  and,  if  he  is  notified  that  a  school 
meeting  will  be  called  for  that  purpose,  any  contract  he  may  make 
with  a  teacher  will  be  subject  to  the  action  of  such  meeting. 

Towns  may  Select  Text-Books  where  County  has  not  Adop- 
ted,— [G,  375.]  It  is  the  duty  of  school  boards  of  incorporated  towns 
to  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  action  of  the  county  board 
in  the  adoption  of  text-books.  Towns  sh6uld  not  adopt  or  introduce 
books  different  from  those  adopted  by  the  county  board,  but  in  bran- 
ches in  which  the  county  has  made  no  adoption  the  towns  may  select 
books. 

County  Superintendent's  Power  as  to  Course  of  Study  and 
Rules. — The  management  and  control  of  the  schools  is  conferred  by 
law  upon  the  trustees,  and  this  power  involves  the  right  to  prescribe 
a  course  of  study  and  make  rules  and  regulations.  But  the  trustees 
also  appoint  a  county  superintendent,  who,  in  a  large  department  of 
school  government,  is  the  representative  and  agent  of  the  trustees^ 
and  to  him  their  powers  are  delegated  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful administration.  I  think  therefore  that,  if  neither  the  county 
board  of  education  nor  the  trustees  individually  have  taken  the  nec- 
essary action,  the  superintendent  may  arrange  a  course  of  study  and 
direct  its  enforcement  in  the  schools,  and  may  make  reasonable  mles 
and  regulations,  and  the  refusal  of  a  teacher  to  obey  the  superintend- 
ent in  these  particulars,  would  be  such  "  neglect  of  the  business  of 
the  school"  (Sec.  4426)  as  would  warrant  a  revocation  of  his  license, 
or  would  indicate  such  incompetence  "to  successfully  teach**  (Sec. 
4425)  as  would  warrant  a  refusal  to  grant  him  another  license. 

TA^  above  are  selected  from  my  recent  decisions, 

John  W.  Holcombk, 

Suft  Public  Instruction* 


Pulaski  County. — Supt.  W.  £.  Vetherton  is  raising  the  standard 
so  rapidly  that  forty  applicants  have  failed  this  year  to  get  license, 
and  a  large  number  of  teachei  s  had  to  be  imported.  This  is  a  good 
work  that  will  not  need  to  be  repeated.  There  is  plenty  of  "  Home 
talent*'  with  a  little  energetic  application.  The  superintendent  is 
conducting  a  vigorous  educational  department  in  the  county  papers 
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EDITORIAL. 


An  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  for  the  yournal  in  every  town* 
ship  in  the  State.    Send  for  terms. 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  %\  in  two  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state.  

It  will  pay  every  patron  of  the  Journal  to  read  the  advertisements 
this  month. 

We  regret  the  crowding  out  of  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous 
articles.  Fifty -five  pages  for  reading  matter  do  not  give  us  space 
enough.  

A  FEATURE  of  this  Journal  next  year  will  be  a  series  of  biographies 
of  the  State  Superintendents  of  Indiana.  Herbert  M.  Skinner,  the 
chief  clerk  of  State  Supt.  Holcombe,  is  now  engaged  in  looking  up 
material  and  in  writing  a  biographical  sketch  of  each  of  the  twelve 
State  Superintendents.  One  will  be  published  in  each  number  of  the 
Journal  for  1884,  so  that  the  volume  will  make  the  history  complete. 
These  sketches  will  doubtless  be  highly  appreciated  by  all,  as  they 
will  be  very  complete.  Mr.  Skinner  does  thoroughly  whatever  he 
undertakes. 


SQUARE  YOUR  ACCOUNTS. 


All  good  housekeepers  have  cleaning-up  times :  all  good  business 
men  have  times  when  they  take  an  invoice  of  stock,  that  they  may 
know  just  how  they  stand.  These  periods  of  looking  back,  and 
around,  and  forward,  and  making  fresh  starts  are  very  important. 

The  closing  of  a  year  is  an  excellent  time  for  such  a  review.  It  is 
an  excellent  time  for  cleaning  up  and  ** squat ing  up*'  and  taking' an 
even  start.  Return  whatever  you  have  borrowed,  especially  those 
borrowed  books.  Pay  up  your  little  debts  "  so  far  as  in  you  lieth." 
Close  up  those  little  unfinished  plans ;  finish  those  little  jobs  that 
liave  been  dragging.    Begin  the  new  year  with  a  clean  sheet. 

Teachers,  first  put  this  into  practice  yourselves,  and  then  give  a 
lesson  to  your  children  on  the  subject.    It  will  pay  you  and  them. 
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VOLUME  XXVIII. 


With  this  issue  we  close  the  twenty-eighth  volume  of  the  Indiini 
School  Journal.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  bind  the 
volume  a  complete  index  is  published.  An  educational  article  thai 
is  really  valuable  is  worth  as  much  next  year  as  it  is  this,  and  should 
therefore  be  preserved.  The  first  reading  of  an  article  is  valuable, 
but  a  second  reading,  at  a  time  when  the  school-room  experience 
makes  it  especially  applicable,  is  still  more  valuable. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  this  index.  The  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  subjects  treated,  and  the  high  standing  of  the  contribu- 
tors, are  worthy  of  note.  Nearly  seven  hundred  pages  of  reading, 
exclusive  of  advertising  matter,  in  one  volume,  is  something  un- 
equalled in  educational  journalism. 

The  editor  points  to  this  volume  with  unusual  pleasure,  and  wishes 
to  renew  his  thanks  for  the  continued  confidence  and  support  of  In- 
diana teachers.  

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


The  custom  of  giving  Christmas  presents  is  a  beautiful  one,  and 
should  be  encouraged.  It  makes  children  happy  and  helps  to  keep 
older  people  young.  A  very  little  money  combined  with  a  little  in- 
genuity can  make  many  little  hearts  glad. 

The  purpose  of  these  lines  is  to  make  three  suggestions :  i .  Teach- 
ers should  encourage  the  observance  of  Christmas  as  a  day  of  merry- 
making  and  rejoicing.  2.  They  should  encourage  every  one  to  re- 
member the  unfortunate  on  that  day,  and  while  they  and  Uieir  friends 
are  having  a  nice  time,  to  see  to  it  that  at  least  one  poor  or  unfortu- 
nate child  who  may  not  have  money  or  friends,  shall  in  some  vay 
share  in  the  glad  day.  Urge  them  to  surprise  some  poor  little  neigh* 
bors  with  presents  of  some  sort.  3.  Suggest  that  in  the  selection  of 
presents  a  part  of  them  at  least  be  of  some  permanent  value.  Of 
course  children  must  have  toys,  but  in  addition  to  these,  and  for  older 
persons,  what  can  be  more  appropriate  than  a  good  book  which  will 
be  a  permanent  friend,  or  a  good  magazine  or  paper  which  will  bring 
to  mind  the  giver  every  week  or  every  month  of  the  year. 

The  October  number  of  the  Journal  contained  a  good  list  of  books 
andmagazines  from  which  to  choose. 


How  MANY  Six-months  Licenses? — In  answer  to  the  inqniry, 
"  How  many  six-months  licenses  may  a  teacher  hold  in  accordance 
with  the  present  law,**  the  following  information  was  received  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction :  "A  teacher  may  receive 
several  six-months  licenses  in  succession,  provided  no  two  be  re- 
ceived in  the  same  county.'* 
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STANDARD  TIME. 


Two  Kinds  of  Time  Now  Instead  of  Fifty-Three,  as  Here- 
tofore.— At  noon  Saturday,  Nov.  i8th,  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  Canada  adopted  a  uniform  time  standard,  as 
agreed  mpon  by  a  convention  of  railroad  managers  held  in  St.  Louis 
on  the  nth  of  April  last,  and  another  in  New  York  a  few  days  later. 
The  idea  occurred  to  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  of  the  Signal  Bureau  at 
Washington,  and  his  plans  were  elaborated  by  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
of  Columbia  College.  Prof.  Abbe  proposed  his  plan  as  early  as  1878. 
A  change  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is  now  effected  in  America 
was  brought  about  in  England  as  long  ago  as  Jan.  13,  1848.  It  may 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  railroads  of  this  country  have 
been  conducted  of  late  years  under  fifty-three  different  kinds  of  time, 
the  difference  between  the  times  being  very  slight  in  some  instances, 
but  enough  to  make  people  miss  trains  repeatedly,  besides  causing 
other  inconveniences. 

The  time  in  which  the  earth  revolves  upon  its  axis  is  divided  into 
twenty-four  equal  parts,  termed  hours,  and  for  convenience  in  meas- 
uring distances  the  distance  around  the  earth  from  east  to  west  is 
divided  into  360  parts,  called  degrees  of  longitude.  The  surface  of 
the  earth,  therefore,  travels  as  many  degrees  in  one  hour  as  twenty- 
four  is  contained  times  in  360,  or  fifteen.  From  this  it  is  seen  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  one  hour  actual  time  between  each  succeeding 
fifteen  degrees  of  longitude  around  the  earth,  faster  going  east  and 
slower  going  west. 

The  railroad  officials  of  the  Continent  decided  to  adopt  as  their 
standard  of  regulation  the  time  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory.  Hence 
the  60th  degree  of  longitude  is  four  hours  slower  than  Greenwich  time ; 
the  75th,  five  hours  slower;  the  90th,  six  hours ;  the  105th,  seven,  and 
the  1 20th  eight  hours — thus  making  five  different  standards  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Under  the  new  system  there  are  five  divisions  of  time  in  North 
America:  Inter- Colonial,  embracing  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, but  not  touching  the  United  States,  based  on  the  meridian  of 
60;  Eastern,  based  on  the  75th  meridian ;  Central,  based  on  the  90th 
meridian ;  Mountain,  based  on  the  105th  meridian ;  and  Pacific,  based 
on  the  1 20th  meridian.  The  75th  meridian  passes  near  Philadelphia ; 
the  90th  near  St.  Louis;  the  105th  near  Denver;  the  120th  near  Car- 
son City,  Nevada. 

Only  those  places  located  on  the  meridians  named  can  have  true 
local  time  agree  with  railroad  time.  The  "  zones*'  controled  by  the 
time  of  these  meridians  are  of  different  widths,  and  the  dividing  lines 
are  by  no  means  straight.  The  Central  extends  from  the  meridian 
of  82  to  102,  and  includes  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  railroads  in 
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the  United  States.    True  Indianapolis  time  is  i6  minutes  faster  than 
standard  time.    St.  Louis  time  is  i  minute  slower. 


TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES. 


Township  institutes  are  a  means  by  which  much  good  is  being 
done.  If  they  are  not  always  profitable  it  is  the  fault  of  the  teach- 
ers. When  the  work  is  properly  planned  and  assigned  good  most 
result. 

In  counties  in  which  the  superintendent  does  not  furnish  a  pro- 
gramme of  work,  the  outline  in  the  Journal  can  be  used,  and  where 
the  work  is  planned  the  Journal  suggestions  will  give  variety  and 
assistance. 

ANOTHER  PLAN 

of  work  is  here  suggested  by  way  of  variety  : 

Let  a  teacher  ask  his  scholars  to  be  present  Saturday  forenoon, 
and  let  him  conduct  his  openeng  exercises  and  recitations,  condcating 
classes,  as  usual,  thus  giving  an  exhibition  of  his  every-day  school- 
room work.  Let  all  the  other  teachers  in  the  township  be  present, 
with  note-book  in  hand,  to  observe.  In  the  afternoon,  when  tlie 
children  have  gone  home,  let  the  forenoon's  work  be  taken  up  and 
criticised.  Each  teacher  should  be  called  upon  for  his  judgment  in 
regard  to  each  exercise.  If  he  approves  he  should  state  why ;  if  he 
disapproves  he  should  give  his  rea^ns. 

This  might  very  properly  be  called  the 

OBJECT-LESSON   METHOD. 

The  discussions  have  a  definite  point.  All  have  seen  the  exercises, 
and  so  have  in  mind  the  same  thing.  A  teacher  can  show  his  method 
of  conducting  an  exercise  much  better  than  he  can  UU  it :  and  one 
can  see  more  in  an  hour  than  he  can  hear  in  a  week. 

The  above  plan  is  not  theory  :  it  was  practiced  in  Marion  county 
several  years  while  the  writer  was  school  examiner  there.  It  is  with- 
out doubt  one  good  plan,  and  deserves  trial  by  way  of  experiment 
at  least. 


Township  Libraries. — In  nearly  every  township  in  the  state  there 
is  a  township  library.  While  these  libraries  have  been  much  abused 
and  many  of  the  volumes  have  been  lost,  most  of  them  yet  contain 
some  good  books.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  become  familiar 
with  the  books,  and  then  direct  the  children  in  their  reading.  By 
asking  for  reviews  of  books ;  by  assigning  topics  for  composition ; 
by  reading  extracts ;  by  suggestion  and  direction,  the  children  will 
be  led  to  read  volume  after  volume,  and  with  unmeasured  profit. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Theory  op  Teaching. — i .    What  preparation  should  the  teacher 
make  for  each  recitation  ? 

2.  Why  should  whispering  not  be  permitted  in  a  school  ? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  characteristic  and  arbitrary 
punishments  ?    Illustrate. 

4.  What  is  a  leading  question  ?    Why  improper  ? 

5.  How  would  you  lead  a  child  to  form  the  conception  of  a  moun- 
tain if  he  had  never  seen  one  ? 

Physiology. — i.    How  do  bones  grow  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  ? 

3.  How  is  the  difference  in  complexion  of  different  person  ac- 
counted for  ? 

4.  Name  five  inorganic  substances  that  are  important  in  building 
up  the  tissues  of  the  body  ? 

5.  What  is  the  physiological  fiction  of  alcohol  ? 

6.  How  do  the  forms  of  teeth  in  the  different  classes  of  animals, 
including  man,  differ  ? 

7.  What  state  of  the  emotions  is  favorable  to  digestion  ?    What 
unfavorable  ? 

8.  What  changes  take  place  in  the  color  of  the  blood  in  its  jour- 
ney  through  the  system  ?    Why  ? 

9.  What  is  the  diaphragm,  and  what  is  its  ofHce  ? 
10.     What  are  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  ? 

Geography. — i.    Define  and  give  an  example  of  a  cape;  of  a 
peninsula.  5,  5. 

2.  What  pursuits  give  rise  to  cities  ?    Name  two  locations  where 
cities  would  be  likely  to  grow.  5,  5. 

3.  Name  five  great  shipping  ports  of  the  United  States.      5,  2  ea. 

4.  Name  five  countries  of  South  America  which  border  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  5  pts,  2  each. 

5.  Describe  the  two  longest  rivers  of  South  America.  5,  5. 

6.  Where  is  the  Black  Sea  ?    North  Sea  ?  5,  5. 

7.  What  river  of  France  flows  into  the  English  Channel  ?   Which 
two,  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ?       .  4,  3,  3. 

8.  Name  two  rivers  of  Africa  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

AVhere  is  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  ?    What  does  the  Strait  of  Babel  Man- 
^eb  connect?  10 

9.  Name  the  two  most  extended  mountain  systems  of  Africa. 
AVhat  can  you  say  of  their  height  ?  5,  5. 

10     Name  five  tributaries  to  the  Mississippi  River.     5  pts,*2  each. 
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Arithmetic— I.  What  number  added  to  i  of  f  of  9}  will  make 
toff  of  21?  S.  5- 

2.  Divide  1.728  by  1.2,  and  give  reasons  for  pointing  o£f  deci- 
mals. 3,  3,  4. 

3.  What  will  a  pile  of  wood  cost,  at  I4.25  a  cord,  which  is  96  feet 
long,  16  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high  ?  S>  $• 

4.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  plastering  a  room,  sides  and  ceiling, 
which  is  10  m.  long,  65  dm.  wide,  and  40  dm.  high,  at  30  cents  as. 
m.,  allowing  10^  for  openings  ?  5.  $• 

5.  If  i  bus.  of  oats  feeds  4  horses  J  of  a  day,  how  many  horses 
will  9  bus.  feed  {  days  ?  S-  5« 

6«  A  note  for  1 1,200,  for  a  year  at  5^  int.,  is  discounted,  true  dis- 
count, at  the  end  of  the  8th  month,  what  is  the  then  present  worth  ?  $,  S 

7.  How  deep  must  be  a  malting  vat  25  ft.  long,  1 5  ft.  wide,  to  hold 
as  much  malt  as  is  held  by  a  cubic  vat  15  ft.  deep  ?  5,  $• 

8.  In  a  geometric  progression  the  first  term  is  1000,  the  ratio  \, 
the  number  of  terms  4,  what  is  the  last  term  ?  S.  S* 

9.  With  a  wheel  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  axle  9  in.  in  diameter,  what 
power  will  balance  a  weight  of  175  lbs.  ?  S>  5* 

10.  I  sold  wheat  at  $1.08  a  bus.^  at  a  profit  of  20^  ;  I  afterwards 
sold  a  lot  at  131.05,  at  a  profit  of  50^;  how  many  bus.  in  the  last 
lot  ?  "  5, 5. 

Grammar. — i.  What  is  gender?  Give  the  opposite  gender  of 
the  following  words  ?    Widow ^  author,  abbot t,  landlord, 

2.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  correct  use  of  each  other  and  om  m- 
other  f   Write  a  sentence  illustrating  the  correct  use  of  these  phrases. 

3.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  ride,  be,  go,  become,  fiee, 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  phrase  and  an  ob- 
jective clause. 

5.  Define  subject,  predicate,  voice,  comparison,  case. 

6.  How  is  the  possessive  of  complex  terms  formed  ?   Illustrate. 

7.  Correct  and  give  reason : 

"  No  less  than  five  books  were  found." 
**  These  sort  of  grapes  are  very  sweet." 

8.  Analyze : 

**  A  tender  bud, 

That  tried  to  blossom  in  the  sun. 
Lies  without,  where  the  violets  blow." 

9.  Parse  the  words  in  italics : 

'*  Whatsoever  hath  been  shall  remain. 
Nor  be  erased,  nor  written  o'er  again." 

10.     Write  a  description  of  some  natural  curiosity  that  yon  have 
seen.  o-io 
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U.  S.  History. — i.  Show  wherein  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
by  their  inadequacy,  made  necessary  the  present  Constitution.       lo 

2.  To  what  five  men  do  we  owe  special  honor  for  their  part  in 
.  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  ?  2  each. 

3.  Under  what  administrations  have  wars  occurred  ?  Name  the 
wars.  10 

4.  What  two  laws  in  the  administration  of  John  Adams  made 
him  unpopular,  and  what  party  went  out  with  him,  and  what  one 
came  in  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

5.  State  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  land  purchase  by  Jeffer- 
son, and  what  States  are  included  therein  ?  2  pts,  5  each. 

6.  Trace  the  enlargement  of  our  territory  from  the  beginning  to 
the  present  time,  specifying,  1st.  What  was  obtained  ?  2d.  When  ? 
3d.  How  ?  1st  pt,  6 ;  last  2,  2  each. 

7.  Name  five  American  inventors  and  their  achievements. 

5  pts,  2  each» 

8.  Trace  the  legislation  concerning  slavery  from  1820  to  i860. 

9.  What  effect  has  the  Erie  Canal  on  the  business  of  the  country  ? 
Show  how.  I  St  pt,  4;  2d,  6. 

10.  Why  was  Webster  called  "The  Great  Expounder*'?  Clay 
"  The  Great  Compromiser  "  ?    Calhoun  "  The  Great  NuUifier  "  ? 

4  off  each  om. 

Spelling. — i.  Should  words  be  divided  into  syllables  so  as  to 
indicate  the  pronunciation  or  the  derivation  ?  10 

2.  Indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words :  Depot, 
corps,  aid'de-campt  vis-a-vis,  fete.  2  each» 

3.  Write  the  present  participles  of  the  -wor^s  froiic,  traffic,  mimic, 
and  explain  the  peculiarity.  2,  2,  2,  4. 

4.  When  is  es  added  to  words  ending  in  o  to  form  the  plural  ?     10 

5.  How  are  abbreviations  indicated?  When  should  shortened 
forms  of  names,  as  Sam,  Rob,  Phil,  not  be  considered  abbrevia- 
tions? 5,  5. 

6.  Spell  ten  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent.  50 

Penmanship.  —  i.  When  pupils  are  writing  what  four  things 
should  receive  constant  attention  ?  10 

2.  What  is  meant  by  main  slant  ?    Connecting  slant  ? 

3.  Give  two  questions  which  you  would  ask  in  training  your  pu- 
pils to  criticise  their  own  writing.  5,  5. 

4.  Name  the  principles  used  in  forming  the  following :  m,  b,  i, 
y,  M.  5.  2  each. 

5.  How  many  kinds  of  curves  are  used  in  writing?  Define 
each.  5,  5. 

NoTB. — Your  writing  in  answering  these  questions  win  be  taken  as  a  speciaen  of  your 
peamanship,  and  will  be  marked  50  to  o. 
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Reading. — i.    What  is  the  word  method?    When  should  the 
phonic  method  be  used  in  teaching  small  pupils  ? 

2.  What  is  pure  tone,  orotund,  aspirate  ? 

3.  When  are  exclamations  followed  by  commas,  and  when  by 
exclamation  points  ?    Answer  by  an  example  of  each.  $.  5. 

4.  Give  a  form  of  analysis  of  a  selection.  10 

5.  How  may  some  knowledge  of  American  literature  be  imparted 
in  the  school-room  ?  10 

6.  Read  a  paragraph  of  prose  and  a  stanza  of  poetry  selected  by 
the  superintendent.  25  each. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


Arithmetic. — i. 

MDCCCXLI. 

=  1841 

DCXL. 

=    640 

MIV. 

—  1004 

CCCXIX. 

=    319 

2. 


3. 
4. 


6. 
7. 


S. 


MMMDCCCIV.  =r  3804 

«.  4  of  f  =  H 

d.  J  of  f  =  tV 

Two  places.    The  power  of  the  factor  2  or  5  in  the  denominator. 

a.  4  gals,  of  wine  at  f4<io  cost  $16  40. 

d  4  gals,  contain  in  gills  4X4X2  =  1 28  gills. 

c.  128  gills  at  20  cts.  a  gill  yields  ^25.60. 

d.  |25.6d —  16.40  =  $9.20,  the  profits. 

a,  A  transverse  section  of  the  ditch  forms  a  trapezoid,  whose 
opposite  parallel  sides  are  3  m.  and  2  m.,  with  an  altitude 
of  1.5  m.,  the  square  contents  of  the  trapezoid  are  there- 
fore 3.75  s.  m. 

^-  ISO  X  3-75  =  562.5  c.  m. 

c»  ^62.5  c.  m.  at  50  cts.  a  c.  m.  yield  $281.25. 

56  :  52  :  :  50.15  :  46.56  -f- . 

a,  $6,000.    6%  stocks  yield  annual  income  of  $360. 

d,  6.000  X  90  -*-  1 55  =  3483.87,  which  at  10^  yields  annual  in- 
come of  $348.39. 

c.  $360  —  $348.39  ^  $1 1. 61  loss  in  the  exchange. 

a,  v^  8 10,000  =  900,  tlierefore  the  following  diagram  must  show 
the  size  of  the  lots : 


9 

0  0 

4«« 

i 

1 

1 

^ 

40« 

0 

VO 
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:  0 
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^.  As  the  side  of  the  square  is  900  ft.  and  the  street  is  100  ft., 

the  sides  of  the  two  lots  will  be  800  ft.,  or  400  ft.  each. 
c.  As  one  street  is  900  ft.  long  and  100  ft.  wide,  it  will  contain 
90,000  sq.  ft     As*  the  second  street  crosses  the  first  it  will 
contain  100  ft.  less  than  the  first,  or  80,000  sq.  ft.,  and  the 
two  streets  will  contain  170,000  sq.  ft. 
d  810,000  sq.  ft.  —  170,000  sq.  ft.  =  640,000,  and  each  lot  }  of 

that,  or  160,000. 
a.  -/i6o,ooo:s:40o,  the  side  of  each  square. 
9.    The  cow  will  eat  from  a  circle  which  equals  40*  X  3.1416,  or 

5026.56  sq.  ft. 
10.    Asa.  s%  stock  at  75  yields  6 J 9^  income,  I  must  buy  the  6% 
stock  at  a  rate  which  will  yield  the  same  rate  of  income ;  and  as  $6 
is  6J%  of  ^90,  I  must  buy  the  stock  at  90. 

Geography.— I.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  west  of  the  New  World 
and  east  of  the  Old,  and  is  nearly  oval  in  form. 

The  Atlaniic  Ocean  is  east  of  the  New  World  and  west  of  the  Old. 
It  has  a  narrow,  bending  form. 

The  Indian  Ocean  lies  between  the  southern  continents  of  the  Old 
World,  and  is  somewhat  triangular  in  form. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  is  the  part  of  the  sea  which  lies  around  the  North 
Pole,  and  is  nearly  circular  in  form. 

The  Antarctic  Ocean  is  that  part  of  the  sea  which  lies  about  the 
•South  Pole,  and  is  the  center  from  which  the  three  great  oceans  pro- 
ceed northward, 

2.  Climate  denotes  the  condition  of  a  place  in  regard  to  tempera- 
ture, moisture,  and  healthfulness,  the  prevailing  winds  and  charac- 
ter of  the  seasons.    Latitude  and  elevation. 

Zones  are  broad  belts  of  the  earth's  surface  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture varies  but  little. 

3.  The  United  States  is  in  the  southern  part  of  North  America, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  British  America ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Adantic  Ocean ;  on  the  south  by  Mexico  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  on 
the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

4.  Lower  California  and  Yucatan. 

5.  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

6.  A  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  lake  Winepeg  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  separates  the  low  eastern  from  the  high  western  half 
of  the  United  States.  The  eastern  half  enjoys  an  abundance  of  mois- 
ture at  all  seasons,  while  the  high  western  half  has  but  little  rain, 
except  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

7.  On  the  Atlantic  coast;  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  great  tribu- 
aries;  and  on  the  great  lakes. 

8.  The  Legislative,  Judicial,  and  Executive. 

9.  High  Europe  and  Low  Europe. 
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lo.  The  surface  of  England  is  generally  level,  except  in  the  north 
where  it  is  elevated  and  level.  Ireland  is  hilly  in  the  north  and 
south,  while  in  the  middle  it  is  a  broad  plain.  In  England  and 
Ireland  the  winters  are  warm  and  the  summers  cooler  than  on  the 
mainland. 

Physiology. — i.  The  functions  of  the  ligaments  are  (a)  to  hold 
the  bones  in  place  at  the  joints ;  (d)  to  limit  the  amount  of  their  mo- 
tion ;  and  (c)  at  some  points  also  to  partly  enclose  and  protect  the 
joints. 

3.  The  skin  is  a  protective  covering  for  the  body  (both  by  the  cu- 
ticle and  by  the  adipose  layer),  is  an  excretory  organ,  aids  in  regu- 
lating the  temperature  of  the  body,  and,  through  its  protected  nerve 
termini,  is  a  valuable  sense-organ. 

4  Organic  substances  used  for  food  may  be  classed  as  albumin- 
ous, saccharine,  oleaginous,  and  stimulating.  The  first  include  sub- 
stances in  which  albumen  is  the  chief  ingredient,  caseine,  fibrin  and 
gluten ;  the  second,  sugars  and  starches  (which  become  sugars  be- 
fore use  in  the  animal  economy) ;  the  third,  fats  and  oils  and  foods 
yielding  oil  in  large  quantities ;  the  fourth,  spices,  liquors,  etc. 

5.  Hunger  and  thirst  are  conditions  of  the  general  body,  but  lo- 
cated apparently  at  certain  points  because  of  the  sources  from  which 
they  are  most  easily  satisfied,  and  because  they  would  otherwise  be 
confounded  with  other  conditions. 

7.  To  preserve  the  teeth,  wash  them  regularly  with  a  soft  brash 
before  retiring;  do  not  pick  them  with  metal  tooth- picks;  do  not 
follow  a  very  warm  with  a  very  cold  drink  and  vfc^  versa;  have  the 
tartar  removed  by  a  dentist  as  often  as  may  be  necessary ;  and  when 
a  decay  appears,  do  not  wait  till  the  nerve  is  exposed  and  the  toodi 
aches,  but  have  the  dentist  fill  the  cavity  at  once. 

8.  Assimilation  is  the  process  by  which  living  cells  work  up  intt> 
their  own  substance  material  derived  from  sources  external  to  them- 
selves. The  term  is  also  sometimes  extended  to  the  processes  by 
which  certain  cells  secrete  liquids  to  be  used  elsewhere  in  the  body. 

9.  The  change  in  the  blood  as  the  result  of  respiration  takes  place 
in  the  capillaries  (a)  of  the  lungs,  and  \b)  of  the  whole  body.. 

10.  The  cerebellum  is  supposed  to  regulate  and  to  keep  in  proper 
equilibrium  the  muscular  movements  of  the  body.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  special  charge  of  movements  that  are  automatic 
primarily,  or  that  become  so  from  habit  or  practice. 

Reading. — i.  Pitch  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  degree  of  eleva- 
tion of  the  voice.  Middle  pitch  is  that  of  the  ordinary  conversational 
tone,  and  is  commonly  used  in  reading  selections  containing  little 
emotion.  High  pitch  is  above  the  middle  pitch,  and  is  naturally 
used  in  lively,  joyous  selections.    Females  also  frequently  use  it  at 
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times  of  unusual  excitement  or  anger.    Low  pitch  is  below  middle 
pitch,  and  is  frequently  used  to  express  awe,  reverence,  etc. 

2.  Among  the  errors  in  reading  poetry  may  be  mentioned,  (a) 
usually  the  entire  neglect  of  the  caesura!  pause ;  (^)  the  improper 
lengthening  of  the  final  pause ;  (e)  the  elevation  of  the  voice  at  the 
beginning  of  each  line  and  the  gradual  lowering  of  it  toward  the  end ; 
(</)  the  reading  of  the  lines  with  a  sort  of  tune  ;  (e)  reading  as  if  the 
beauty  of  the  thought  consisted  in  the  form  of  its  expression,  and 
hence  without  any  responsive  activity  of  the  mind ;  and  (/)  losing 
sight  of  the  rhetorical  pause  for  the  purpose  of  giving  prominence  to 
the  rhyme. 

3.  The  chief  purpose  of  punctuation  is  to  bring  out  the  writer's 
meaning;  to  this  extent  it  is  an  aid  to  the  reader.  But  rhetorical 
pauses  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  pauses  of  connection  or  grim- 
matical  relation,  though  sometimes  coinciding  with  them  in  position. 
The  pauses  of  poetry  are  also  independent  of  the  grammatical  pauses. 
Using  the  grammatical  pauses  to  guide  the  voice  must,  therefore, 
make  the  reading  mechanical,  retard  the  expression  of  sentiment, 
and  restrict  emphasis  and  reflection  to  the  words  near  the  punctua- 
tion mprks. 

4.  In  connection  with  the  reading  lesson,  the  dictionary  may  be 
used,  (a)  to  teach  the  diacritical  marks ;  (d)  to  teach  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  words ;  (c)  to  teach  the  meaning  of  words ;  (^)  to  teach  dis- 
tinctions between  words ;  (^]  and  to  explain  mythological  and  bio- 
graphical allusions. 

U.  S.  History. — i.     1492  ;  1497  ;  1524. 

2.  73  years.  First  discovery  in  1492 ;  settlement  of  St.  Augustine 
in  1565. 

3.  The  desire  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  religious  worship  actu- 
ated the  settlers  of  each  colony  named. 

4.  (a)  The  intelligence  of  the  colonists,  (d)  The  liberal  consti- 
tution by  which  each  was  governed,  (c)  The  early  provisions  made 
for  public  education. 

5.  (a)  Brotherly  love,  (d)  Peace,  promotion  of  trade,  general 
prosperity. 

8.  The  Spanish  occupied  the  territory  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  The  Dutch  were  settled  along  the 
Hudson  River,  in  the  present  territory  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  western  part  of  Long  Island.  The  English  were  in  New 
£ngland  and  the  territory  now  included  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina.  The  French  occupied  the  land  along  the  Gulf  and 
River  St.  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  Ohio  Basin,  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, with  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

9.  {a)  French  and  Indian  War.     (d)  A  dispute  concerning  the 
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right  of  territory  along  the  Ohio  River.    That  the  English  people  be- 
came the  controlling  power  in  North  America. 

lo.  The  writings  of  this  period  were  chiefly  religious,  historical, 
or  biographical.  Among  religious  writers,  Cotton  Mather  and  Josa- 
than  Edwards  are  prominent.  William  Smith  was  the  author  of  a 
"History  of  the  Province  of  New  York."  John  Winthrop  wroct 
"The  History  of  New  England.**  Benjamin  Franklin  stands  pit- 
eminent  at  this  time  as  a  writer  upon  miscellaneous  topics,  political 
and  scientific.  Tha  poets  of  this  period  are  few  and  their  verses  in- 
ferior. 

Grammar. — i.  a  Declarative;  d  Interrogative;  c  Imperative;  and 
d  Exclamatory,  a  I  saw  him  cross  the  bridge,  d  Did  he  walk  or 
nde  ?  c  Don't  say  another  word,  d  What  a  beautiful  day  dawns 
upon  us ! 

2.  A  collective  noun  is  a  noun  expressing  the  idea  of  many  in  ooe. 
a  A  collective  noun  is  singular  when  a  number  of  persons  or  things 
are  spoken  of  as  one  body;  d  A  collective  noun  is  plural  when  the 
individuals  are  spoken  of  as  acting  separately,  a  The  fleet  sailed 
on  the  2oth.  d  The  committee  did  not  agree  as  to  what  report  should 
be  made. 

3.  An  infinitive  is  the  most  elementary  form  of  the  verb  express- 
ing  action  without  the  limitation  of  a  subject.  A  participle  assumes 
rather  than  asserts  action  of  a  substantive. 

4.  An  adjective  limits  a  noun  by  confining  its  meaning  to  a  class 
possessing  certain  qualities  expressed  by  the  adjective.  An  adjec- 
tive enlarges  the  meaning  of  a  noun  by  associating  with  it  some 
quality  expressed  by  the  adjective. 

5.  An  idiom  is  an  expression  peculiar  to  the  language  in  which  H 
is  found ;  as.  Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 

6.  Corrected :  a  Who  do  men  say  that  I  am  ?  b  My  father  al- 
lowed my  brother  and  me  to  accompany  him.  c  A  fondness  for  show 
is,  of  all  follies,  the  most  vain,  d  Our  parents  did  not  study  gram- 
mar as  we  study  it.  The  auxiliary  do  could  not  be  properly  used 
with  the  verb  root,  as  it  puts  the  verb  in  the  emphatic  form — a  form 
not  required  by  the  sense,  e  What  signify  fair  words  without  good 
deeds? 

7.  The  President  having  given  his  assent  the  bill  became  a  law. 
President  is  in  the  nominative  absolute,  used  with  a  participle. 
Having  given  is  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  give^  and  modifies 
the  noun  president  Bill  is  subject  of  became.  Law  is  predicate- 
nominative. 

8.  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  is  an  interrogative  pronoun,  is 
objective  care,  governed  by  mean.  You  is  nominative  case,  subject 
of  mean. 
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9.  "Whatever  happens/'  exclaims  Mary,  **  I  am  the  wife  of  the 
Prince  of  Spain  :  crown,  rank,  life — all  shall  go  before  I  take  another 
husband." 


MISCELLANY. 


PROGRAMME  FOR  TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES— DEC.  1883. 

.     • 

L.  P.  HARLAN,  SUPT.  MARION  COUNTY. 


1.  Methods  of  Instruction,  (i)  a  What  determines  method? 
b  What  are  the  sources  of  all  primary  ideas  ?  c  What  faculties  in  the 
child  are  first  developed  ?  (2)  Classification  of  methods,  as — a  The 
object-lesson  method,  b  The  illustrative  method,  c  The  Socratic 
method,  d  The  authoritative  method.  (3)  a  At  what  stage  in  the 
child's  advancement  is  each  method  applicable  ?  ^  To  what  differ- 
ent subjects  are  different  methods  adapted  ?  c  The  combination  of 
methods  in  one  recitation,  etc.     Discussion  by  Institute. 

2.  Reading — Continued,  (i)  Reading  as  related  to  the  intellect, 
a  The  meaning  of  words,  b  The  form  and  construction  of  senten- 
ces, c  The  marks  of  punctuation,  d  The  figures  of  composition. 
In  this  connection  prepare  an  outline  of  topics,  the  answers  to  which 
will  indicate  a  preparation  of  the  lesson.  (2)  What  means  can  the 
teacher  adopt  to  excite  the  emotions  of  the  pupil  so  that  he  may  ex- 
perience the  feelings  of  the  writer  t  (3)  Methods  in  teaching  deliv- 
ery, a  Expression — Imitation  ;  rules  to  be  followed ;  laws  of  taste. 
b  Posture — Easy  to  himself;  graceful,  c  Gesture—  Those  which  as- 
sist in  expression.     Discussion. 

3.  Arithmetic — Continued,  a  How  impart  the  idea  of  a  fraction  ? 
Exercises  in  fractional  expressions.  Kinds  of  fractions  by  inducticft). 
Show  from  board,  method  of  conducting  operations  in  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division  of  fractions.  Illustrate  form  of 
-board-work  required  of  pupil,  and  write  out  the  model  of  the  expla- 
nation required,  etc.     Discussion. 

4.  Penmanship, — a  Organization  of  school  into  classes ;  neces- 
sary materials ;  instruction  in  position  and  manner  of  holding  pen  ; 
grouping  small  letters ;  analysis  of  letters  by  groups ;  criticism  of 
copy-books.  Show  Institute  your  method  of  teaching  the  subject, 
using  the  blackboard  in  your  analysis.     Discussion. 

5.  The  Recitati&n. — a  The  object  to  be  reached  directly  and  in- 
directly by  the  recitation,  b  The  essentials  of  a  well  managed  reci- 
tation, c  Rules  or  points  to  be  observed  in  conducting  a  recitation. 
d  Reviews ;  their  scope  and  frequency,  etc.     Discussion. 

6.  biographical  Sketch, — Subject  to  be  selected  by  the  writer. 
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7.  Elementary  Grammar.— {i)  The  parts  of  speech,  a  The 
noun,  b  Classes  of  nouns,  c  Written  exercises  in  distinguishing 
one  from  the  other.  Show  from  the  board  how  the  properties  of 
nouns  may  be  taught  inductively. 

(2)  Quotation  marks.  ] 

(3)  Abbreviations.       V  Examples  under  each.    Discussion. 

(4)  Contractions,  etc.  J 

8.  Offenses — Punishments. — (i)  Kinds  of  offenses,  such  as  care- 
less, unintentional  acts,  or  deliberate  offenses.  (2)  Means  of  pre- 
venting offenses,  i»e.,  such  as  employment,  parental  cooperation, 
and  punishments.  (3)  The  objects  and  kinds  of  punishments,  etc 
{4)  Write  out  and  give  to  the  Institute  ten  rules  which  should  govera 
the  teacher  in  his  conduct  toward  the  school.    Discussion. 

9.  Literary  Exercises,— OraiXion,  public  reading,  declamation,  or 
other  literary  work.    Adjournment. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  recent  government  publications  are:  (i)  "Annual  Repoit 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1881'*; 
{2)  "  Professional  Papers  of  the  Signal  Service",  Nos.  8,  9,  11,  and 
12^350  pages;  (3)  "Annual  Report  U.  S.  Life  Saving  Service, 
1882. 

The  two  first  are  invaluable  te  the  libraries  of  high  schools  and 
colleges  ;  they  are  of  especial  value  in  the  teaching  of  physical  ge- 
ography. 

School  teaching  naturalists  will  find  the  loo-page  quarto  "Arctic 
Cruise  of  the  Revenue  Steamer  Corwin  **  replete  with  information  as 
to  Alaskan  people  and  animals.  The  birds  are  by  E.  W.  Nelson, 
one  of  the  most  accurate  and  observing  of  American  ornithologists. 
The  lithographic  plates,  seven  in  number,  were  drawn  by  Robot 
Ridgway.  The  book  is  issued  from  the  government  printing  office, 
by  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  best  brief  history  of  Alaska  is  by  Joan  Petroff,  in  the  fonn  of 
a  communication  to  Secretary  Schurz.    Petroff  collected  census  sta> 

tistics. 

Alaska  has  been  a  grave-yard  to  several  naturalists.  Robert 
Kennicott,  the  virtual  founder  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  M 
dead  of  heart  disease,  500  miles  up  the  Yokon,  while  exploring  t 
route  for  telegraphic  communication  via  Behring  Straits,  before 
•'Cyrus  laid  the  cable." 

Charles  L.  McKay  (Bachelor  Science  State  University,  1881],  en- 
listed in  the  Meterological  Bureau  in  the  spring  of  1881.    He  was  a 
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special  student  of  Prof.  Jordan's  at  Butler,  and  went  with  Professors 
Jordan  and  Gilbert  to  the  State  University,  where  he  did  original 
work  on  fishes.  Prof.  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian,  has  written  Prof. 
Gilbert  that  Mr.  McKay  fell  through  the  ice  among  the  islands  of  the 
Alaskan  Sea.  His  gun  was  found,  but  the  adventuresome  student 
and  naturalist,  who  as  a  lad  in  the  Appleton,  Wis.,  schools,  became 
so  interested  in  Prof.  Jordan's  charming  "Story  of  a  Stone,"  that  he 
determined  to  become  a  student  of  nature,  was  seen  no  more. 

Dr.  H.  Bannister,  of  Chicago,  had  his  face  frozen  into  permanent 
wrinkles  at  St  Michael's,  Alaska.  Young  Nelson,  of  Chicago,  who 
was  five  years  at  the  same  station,  and  made  the  most  extensive  col- 
lections of  Arctic  animals  and  Esquimaux  ethnological  material  ever 
sent  to  Washington  by  any  other  Arctic  explorer,  suffered  great  pri- 
vation and  probably  permanent  impairment  of  his  health. 

Alaska  is  a  great  country  for — the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. 
No  wonder  Russia  was  willing  to  dispose  of  it. 


TERMS  TO  AGENTS, 


1.  For  a  Club  of  Five,  I  will  g^ive  either  of  the  following :  Virgil, 
translated;  The  Koran  (Mohammedan  Bible) ;. Don  Quixote ;  Ara- 
bian Nights;  Robinson  Crusoe;  Swiss  Family  Robinson;  Pilgrim's 
Progress ;  The  complete  poetical  works  of  either  Milton,  Byron,  Burns, 
Dante,  or  Mrs.  Hemens ;  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Great  Poets ;  The  Rus- 
sian Empire ;  Jane  Eyre,  John  Halifax  Gentleman,  Ivanhoe,  Baron 
Munchausen  and  Gulliver's  Novels  in  one  volume ;  Bacon's  complete 
Essays;  The  French  Revolution,  by  Carlisle. 

2.  For  a  Club  op  Tbn,  any  two  of  the  above  or  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  Shakespeare,  complete ;  Taine's  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture; Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People;  Life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte;  Dickens*  Child's  History  of  England;  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii;  Tom  Brown's  School  days  at  Rugby;  Children's  Bible 
Stories;  Oscar  Browning's  Educational  Theories;  Hopkins'  Comic 
Hstory  of  theU.  S.;  Caulkins'  Primary  Object  Teaching;  Carlyle's 
French  Revolution ;  Notes  and  Talks  on  Teaching,  by  Col.  F.  W. 
Parker. 

k  An  enterprising  teacher  can  easily  work  up  a  club  in  his  towhship 
■nstitnte  and  among  his  acquaintancs,  and  thus  secure  for  himself 
pome  good  books.    These  books  are  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

The  Richmond  Normal,  Cyrus  Hodgin,  president,  is  having  a 
npid  and  healthy  growth,  and  everybody  connected  with  it  is  full  of 
liope  and  confidence. 
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INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


TAe  Thirtieth  Annnal  Session  of  the  Indiana  State  Teacher^  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  Masonic  HaU,  IndianapoUs^ 
December  26th,  27th  and  28th,  i88j. 

PROG  R^MME. 

Wednesday  Evening,  Dec.  6,  7:30. — i.  Opening  Exercises  and  Organ- 
ization. 2.  Address  of  retiring  President,  H.  S.  TarbelJ,  Supt.  Public  Schools^ 
Indianapolis.  3.  Inaugural  Address  of  President  Elect,  Dr.  John  S.  Irwis, 
Supt.  Pub.  Schools,  Fort  Wayne.  4.  Appointment  of  Committees.  5.  Mis- 
cellaneous Business  and  Adjournment. 

Thursday,  9  a.  m. — r.  Opening  Exercises.  2.  Paper — "Separate  Schools 
—For  Whom  shall  they  be  Established"  ?  C.  W.  Hodgen,  Principal  Rich- 
mond Normal  School.  Discussion  opened  by  Sheridan  Cox.,  Supt.  Pobiic 
Schools,  Kokomo.     Recess. 

10:30  A.  M. — 3.  Paper — "The  Common  Schools  of  a  Qoartcr-Cciitary 
Hence."  Jas.  Baldwin,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Rushville.  Discussion  opened 
by  John  P.  Mather,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Warsaw. 

Afternoon  Session^  2  P.  M. — I.  Paper — '<  What  Moral  Results  should  Public 
School  Training  give?  What  Results  does  it  give"?  W.  N.  Hailman,  SopL 
Public  Schools,  Laporte.  Discussion  opened  by  L.  E.  Smedley,  Co.  SupL  of 
Putnam  county.     Recess. 

3:00  p.  M.— 2.    Paper — **The  Model  Teacher."     Mary  H.  Krout,  Craw- 
fordsville.    Discussion  general.    3.  Miscellaneous  Business.   4.  AdjovniDCiiL 

Evening  Session^  7:30. — I.   Appointment  of  Committees.     2.  Annual  Ad- 
dress— **The  Science  of  Education:  its  Nature,  its  Method,  and  and  some  of 
ts  Problems."    Wm.  H.  Payne,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teachh^ 
University  of  Michigan. 

Friday,  9  a.  m. — i.  Paper — <<  School  Houses  and  their  SunrooDdinga.'* 
W.  M.  Croan,  Co.  Supt.  Madison  county.  2.  Paper— *<  The  Study  of  Eaglisk 
in  the  Public  Schools."  W.  W.  Parsons,  State  Normal  School,  Tern  Uavte. 
Discussion  opened  by  J.  H.  Martin,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Madison.  Recess. 
3.  Paper — "Manual  Labor  Training  in  the  Public  Schools."  Charles  O. 
Thompson,  President  Rose  Polytechnic  School,  Terre  Haute.  Discaanoa 
opened  by  W.  W.  Grant,  Principal  High  School,  Indianapolis. 

Afternoon  Session^  2:00. — I.  Address — "  School  Incentires.*'  Hod.  B.  G. 
Northrop,  Sec.  State  Board  of  Education,  Connecticut.  Recess.  2.  Repoit 
of  Committee  on  officers.     3.  Miscellaneous  Reports.    4.  Adjournment. 

Papers  will  be  limited  to  30  minutes  and  the  opening  of  discussions  to  10 

minutes. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION— TO  MEET  DEC.  26,  2  P   II. 

(i.  Practical  Value  of  Latin  in  High  Schools.  C.  P.  Doney,  Lo^ 
gansport.  Discussion,  T.  G.  Alford,  Vevay.  (2)  What  and  How  is 
English  Literature.  Mrs.  R.  A.  Moffitt,  Rushville.  Discussion,  Mtss 
L.  D.  Hadley,  Richmond.     (3)   Requirements  for  Admission  to  Higk 
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School.  R.  G.  Boone,  Frankfort.  Discussion,  C.  W.  McClurc,  Craw- 
fordsville. 

Note, — Papers  not  to  exceed  1 5  minutes.  Executive  Committee : 
S.  E.  Harwood.  R  A.  Ogg.  and  J.  F.  Warfel. 

Hotels. — To  teachers  presenting  certificates  of  membership  in  the  Associ- 
ation, the  hotels  will  make  reduced  rates  as  follows:  The  Grand  and  Bates, 
$2  per  day;  the  Occidental  and  the  Brunswick,  I1.50  per  day. 

Railroads. — All  railroads  centermg  at  Indianapolis  will  give  a  uniform 
reduced  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile  each  way;  tickets  good  going  Dec.  25  to  26, 
and  to  Dec.  31  returning.  Teachers  wishing  to  attend  must  secure  orders  for 
round  trip  tickets  from  Geo.  F.  Bas^,  R.  R.  Secrecary.  All  wishing  reduced 
rates  should  at  once  write  to  the  R.  R.  Secretary,  stating  plainly  the  road  for 
which  certificates  are  desired.  Address  Geo.  F.  Bass,  School  No.  3,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.     The  headquarters  of  the  Association  will  be  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

J,  N.  Study,  Ch*n  Ex.  Com. 


Thb  State  Teachers'  Association. — ^Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  programme  of  the  State  Association.  It  is  certainly  a  good 
one.  There  should  be  a  large  attendance.  Teachers  should  take 
notice  that  to  secure  reduced  rates  they  must  (i )  send  to  Geo.  F.  Bass» 
Indianapolis,  for  an  order  on  local  agent  for  round  trip  ticket  (2) 
Tickets  are  good  coming  only  on  the  25th  and  26th,  but  are  good  re> 
turning  till  Monday  31st.  Let  every  teacher  come  to  the  Association 
prepared  and  intending  to  pay  his  annual  dues. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  moving  on  in  its  own  unpreten- 
tious  manner,  yet  doing  vigorous  work.  Perhaps  no  other  school  in 
the  state  secures  from  its  students  so  much  close,  logical  thinking. 
In  point  of  thoroughness  and  scientific  professional  drill  the  State 
Normal  is  exceptional. 

Mishawaka. — Great  harmony  prevails  here  among  all  the  school 
authorities.  The  new  superintendent  "fills  the  bill.*'  The  high 
school,  with  Geo.  A.  Powles  principal,  was  never  so  full 

Monroe  County. — Supt.  McGee  has  furnished  us  with  some  out- 
lines for  township  institute  work,  which  are  full  of  good  points.  His 
system  of  reports  are  also  very  full  and  complete. 

Greenfield. — The  schools  are  full — 96  more  than  at  this  date 
last  year.  The  new  superintendent,  J.  M.  Strasburg,  is  reported  as 
doing  efficient  and  acceptable  work. 

Shelbyville. — The  reports  from  the  Shelbyville  schools  are  favor- 
a.l>le  to  the  new  superintendent,  W.  H.  Fertich. 

Thorntown  has  a  new  school  building,  to  be  completed  by  Jan. 
jst.    L.  M.  Crist  continues  in  charge. 
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The  Iowa  State  Teachers*  Association  will  meet  at  Des  Moines, 
December  26,  27,  28. 

The  Winchester  schools  celebrated  Garfield's  birth-day  Nov.  19th, 
with  appropriate  exercises. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University,  delivered  a  lecture  before 
the  Boswell  Literary  Society,  on  November  loth,  that  is  highly 
spoken  of. 

]/~  Purdue  University  has  obtained  the  promise  of  |2o,ooo  for  inciden- 
tal expenses,  by  pledging  the  interest  upon  her  endowmept  fund  as 
security.    This  relieves  her  very  serious  embarrassment. 

^  A  permanent  normal  school  is  being  located  at  Angola.  A  com- 
pany has  been  formed,  six  acres  of  land  nicely  located,  purchased, 
and  a  new  building  about  half  completed.  The  faculty  is  not  yet 
decided  upon. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

y/  

Steuben  County. — The  Steuben  County  Institute  was  held  in 
Angola  the  week  beginning  November  X9th.  Supt  R.  V.  Cariinbad 
made  very  complete  arrangements,  and  everything  moved  off  like 
clockwork.  The  principal  workers  were  Will.  J.  Houck,  Supt.  of  Jay 
county ;  John  M.  Olcott  and  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis ;  Prof.  D.  M. 
Fisk,  of  Hillsdale  College,  Mich.;  and  Miss  Carrie  B.  Sharp,  prin- 
cipal of  Westminster  Home  School,  Fort  Wayne.  The  following 
home  teachers  gave  valuable  assistance :  Charles  Segur,  E.  Davis, 
Bart.  Bigler.  Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Houck, 
Bell,  Fisk,  Rev.  Alex.  Blackburn,  of  LaFayette,  and  Miss  Shar]>. 
The  lectures  were  all  free  except  the  one  by  Rev.  Blackburn,  and  all 
were  largely  attended^  The  institute  was  very  large,  the  enrollment 
being  215,  and  the  universal  testimony  was  that  no  former  one  was 
equal  to  this  in  interest  and  profitable  work.  The  Supt.  managed  to 
crowd  in  about  t^n  30-minute  exercises  per  day,  and  a  more  effective 
week's  work  was  never  done  in  the  county.  Supt.  Carlin  is  doing 
a  work  for  which  he  deserves  much  credit. 


/ 


De  Kalb  Count  v. — The  Institute  was  held  at  Butler,  Nov.  5-9. 
The  attendance  was  good  throughout,  with  an  enrollment  of  196. 
The  institute  room  and  the  lecture  room  were  filled  to  overflowing  at 
each  session.  The  instructors  were  Will.  J.  Houck,  Supt  Jay  Co.; 
W.  A.  Bell,  editor  Indiana  School  Journal,  Indianapolis;  J.  M. Olcott, 
editor  Educational  Weekly,  Indianapolis ;  H.  B.  Brown,  Pres  Normal 
School,  Valparaiso;  W.  F.  Yocum,  Pres.  Ft.  Wayne  College;  John  W. 
Holcombe,  State  Supt. ;  Geo.  W.  Zimmerman,  Auburn ;  M.  W.  Har- 
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rison,  Supt.  schools,  Auburn ;  T.  J.  Sanders.  Supt.  schools,  Butler ; 
C.  A.  Dugan,  Supt.  schools.  Garrett;  D.  A.  Holmes.  Spencerville ; 
T.  S.  Merica.  Garrett ;  and  J.  A.  Mclntire.  Auburn. 

Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  the  following :  Will.  J.  Houck, 
subject  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  Teacher's  Work  "  ;  W.  A.  Bell, 
••Why  the  State  Educates"  ;  W.  F.  Yocum,  "The  Teacher's  Duty  to 
Himself"  ;  John  W.  Holcombe.  "  Early  American  Literature." 

On  Friday  forenoon  the  institute  was  almost  carried  away  by  the 
eloquent  and  able  treatment  of  the  subject.  "School  Management." 
by  Alex.  Forbes,  General  Agent  for  Sheldon  &  Co.,  Chicago.  •  Much 
credit  is  due  Co.  Supt.  C.  M.  Merica,  for  the  energy  that  character- 
izes his  work.  The  institute  was  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  best  in 
the  history  of  the  county.  T.  J.  Sanders. 


PERSONAL. 


Bart.  Bigler  holds  the  helm  at  Hudson. 

John  Hahnan  is  the  new  head  at  Orland. 

*  Asher  Preston  is  "wielding  the  birch"  at  Hamilton. 

H.  H.  Keep  is  principal  of  the  Pleasant  Lake  schools. 

Charles  Segur  directs  the  "young  ideas"  at  Pleasant  Lake. 

E.  Davis,  a  Hillsdale  man,  is  principal  of  the  Fremont  schools. 

Martha  Gaskill.  one  of  Steuben  county's  faithful  teachers,  has  been 
a  subscriber  to  this  Journal  for  twenty  years. 

C.  D.  Bogart  is  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  not  superintend- 
ent of  Chattanooga  schools,  as  stated  last  month. 

Thos.  J.  Bryant  has  established  a  "  Bryant's  Business  College  "  at 
Talbott's  Block.  He  will  be  assisted  by  T.  M.  Herrold  and  C.  N. 
Hamilton. 

Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs.  ex-State  Supt..  recently  delivered  an  address 
at  the  "Old  Settlers"  meeting,  having  for  his  subject  the  life  of  the 
late  John  L  Morrison. 

Gen.  H.  P.  Hurst,  at  34  Madison  street,  Chicago,  is  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
do.'s  new  agent  for  their  educational  works  in  Indiana.  Gen.  Hurst 
is  an  affable  and  pleasant  gentleman,  and  will  doubtless  make  many 
friends  in  our  state. 

Jerre  Hillegas,  Supt.  of  Allen  county,  has  just  submitted  to  the  se- 
i/'cre  operation  of  having  a  tumor  cut  from  the  upper  lid  of  one  of 
1b  is  eyes.    It  was  necessary  to  cut  entirely  through  the  lid,  and  there 

danger  that  the  eye  will  be  permanently  affected. 
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Annie  £.  H.  L^mon,  who  has  served  the  State  Association  so  many 
years  as  recording  secretary,  has  been  compelled  to  resign  her  school 
on  account  of  ill  health. 

Edward  Taylor,  Supt.  of  the  Vincennes  schools,  is  the  author  of  a 
book  about  to  be  issued,  entitled,- "  Does  a  Protective  Tariff  Benefit 
our  People  ?  '*     He  answers  in  the  negative. 

Miss  Carrie  B.  Sharp,  principal  of  the  Westminster  Home  School, 
did  some  superior  work  in  the  Steuben  county  institute,  and  her  even- 
ing lecture  was  highly  complimented  on  every  hand. 

Will.  J.  Houck,  Supt.  of  Jay  county,  has  been  doing  institute  work 
in  some  of  his  neighboring  counties.  He  is  a  clear  thinker,  a  ready 
speaker,  and  a  good  judge  of  what  teachers  most  need. 

The  death  of  Prof.  S.  K.  Hoshour,  ex-State  Superintendent,  and 
the  oldest  teacher  in  the  state,  is  announced  just  as  the  Journal  goes 
to  press.     An  extended  notice  will  be  given  next  month. 

A.  B.  Stevens,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  Orland  schools  for 
seven  terms  past,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Angola 
schools,  and  will  assume  the  duties  of  his  new  position  about  Jan. 
Est,  in  a  new  school  building  not  yet  completed. 

J.  Fraise  Richard  has  changed  his  residence  from  Mansfield,  O.. 
to  Irvington,  Ind.  He  reports  that  the  metamorphosis  is  gradually 
going  on.  We  predict  that  when  he  is  fully  Hoosierized  he  will  feel 
better  than  ever  before.  His  new  book,  "The  School  and  The  In- 
stitute,** will  soon  be  out. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  ex-President  of  Purdue  University,  has  removed 
from  LaFayette  and  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  Walnut  Hill,  a 
suburb  of  Cincinnati.  Thus  Indiana  loses  one  of  its  most  noted  and 
most  worthy  citizens,  and  the  cause  of  education  in  the  state  one  of 
its  ablest  champions.  Dr.  White  will  devote  himself  to  literary  work 
in  the  educational  line. 

Supt.  James  Baldwin,  of  Rushville,  is  rivaling  his  well-earned 
success  as  an  educator,  in  the  field  of  literature.  Some  time  since 
Scribners  issued  from  his  pen  "The  Story  of  Siegfried,**  the  best 
juvenile  narrative  of  the  great  German  hero  of  mythology  that  has 
appeared  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  now  announce  the  Story 
of  Roland  from  his  pen. 

Rev.  Hiram  A.  Hunter,  father  of  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  one  of  Indi- 
ana's pioneer  teachers,  died  Nov.  4th,  at  his  residence  in  Louisville, 
^y-t  ag'td  83  years,  83  days.  His  teaching  was  principally  done 
from  1822  to  1834,  at  Washington,  Logansport,  and  Princeton.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  General  Jackson*s  body-guard  in  1818,  in  the 
Seminole  War.    The  world  misses  such  a  man  when  he  dies. 
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BOOK   TABLE. 


SwiniofCs  Story  Teller,  a  weekly  of  complete  tales,  is  published  by 
the  American  News  Co.,  New  York,  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  a 
copy.    The  Thanksgiving  number  is  very  meritorious. 

Greater  Poems  of  Virgil.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Green ough.  Boston : 
Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. 

This  is  Vol.  II.  of  Virgil's  Poems.  'It  contains  the  last  six  books 
of  the  iCneid  and  the  Georgics.  It  is  not  completed  by  a  vocabu- 
lary, but  concludes  with  very  helpful  notes  and  illustrations. 

• 

Suggestions  for  ^*  Christmas  Entertainments  t'  is  the  title  of  a  pam- 
phlet published  by  David  C.  Cook,  Chicago.  It  is  a  collection  of 
letters  of  suggestions  from  Sunday-School  workers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  will  be  found  very  helpful  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  line  of  work.     Price  25  cents. 

English  Classics,  Published  by  Clark  &  Maynard,  New  York. 
No.  40  of  these  Classics  is  now  given  to  the  pubpc,  and  contains 
"The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  by  John  Keat.  It  is  uniform  with  the  39 
which  have  preceded  it,  and  is  supplied  with  foot-notes  and  Biogra- 
phy of  the  Author.  The  series  contains  standard  poems  and  sketches, 
and  in  their  convenient  form  and  with  their  low  price  they  are  admi- 
rably fitted  for  their  destiny,  viz. :  for  the  use  of  mixed  classes  in 
high  schools  and  academies. 

Object  Lessons,  By  J.  Walker.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co. 

This  is  a  book  designed  to  aid  young  teachers  by  furnishing  suit- 
able material  for  object  or  ^ra/ lessons.  Its  value  will  be  appreciated 
by  those  persons  who  have  not  ready  access  to  a  reference  library. 
It  contains  two  series  of  lessons,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  first  series  is  devoted  to  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  min- 
eral kingdoms,  while  the  second  series  treats  of  physiology,  physical 
geography,  and  manufactures.  In  the  arrangement  of  lessons,  the 
author  has  furnished  both  matter  and  method  which  may  be  found 
in  adjoining  columns  upon  each  page.  It  must  meet  the  necessities 
of  many  teachers. 

A  Plea  for  Spoken  Language,  By  James  E.  Murdoch.  Cincinnati : 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

The  reputation  of  the  author  of  this  book  must  create  an  interest 
in  the  book  itself.  The  explanation  upon  the  title  page,  which  says 
it  is  "An  Essay  upon  Comparative  Elocution,  condensed  from  lec- 
tures delivered  throughout  the  United  States,'*  gives  a  key  to  its  con- 
tents. Mr.  Murdoch's  object  in  giving  this  book  to  the  public  is  to 
offer  to  educators  whatever  elocutionary  principles  or  methods  he 
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has  found  useful  and  helpful  in  his  long  career  as  actor,  reader,  and 
instructor.  He  combats  the  common  theory  that  it  is  merely  an  im- 
itative art,  and  places  it  upon  a  philosophic  bsisis.  The  book  doses 
with  a  reproduction  of  an  essay  on  the  dramatic  passions,  published 
in  1779,  by  Aaron  Hill,  who  was  contemporary  with  Garrick. 

SAort  Studies  in  Literature,  English  and  American,  By  A.  P. 
South  wick,  A.  M.    Philadelphia :     Eldredge  &  Bro. 

For  the  use  of  common  schools,  intermediate  schools,  and  gram- 
mar schools,  the  title  page  states.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  pv* 
pils  of  these  grades,  the  book  is  made  brief.  A  short  account  of  etdi 
author  is  given,  but  enough,  it  is  hoped,  to  induce  the  student 
to  hunt  up  additional  matter  for  himself.  An  interesting  and  profit- 
able chapter  is  devoted  to  the  personal  peculiarities  of  authors  and  a 
collection  of  pseudonyms  under  which  many  noted  authors  have 
written.     It  will  well  repay  examination.  ^ 

Harpers^  Graded  Arithmetics,  A  Two-Book  Series.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Bros.  W.  J.  Button,  379  Wabash  ave.,  Chicago,  Westcni 
Agent. 

The  First  Book  comprises  two  years  of  oral  and  written  work  in 
the  elements  of  numbers,  and  proceeds  throughout  on  the  indu^Te 
plan.  Concrete  numbers  are  used  only  to  begin  with.  In  short,  the 
latest  and  best  thoughts  in  primary  teaching  are  employed.  It  is 
beautifully  and  uniquely  illustrated. 

The  Second  Book  is  a  true  companion  of  the  first.  The  purpose 
of  the  author  has  been  to  make  a  "business  arithmetic**— one  involv- 
ing every-day  business  transactions,  and  excluding  all  catches  and 
puzzles,  and  involved  problems  that  are  not  needed  to  illustrate  prin- 
ciples. An  Appendix  contains  the  more  advanced  and  less  used 
parts,  and  may  be  used  or  not  as  time  will  allow.  The  books  are 
first'Class, 

Harpers^  Magazine  for  December  is  an  unusual  number  of  that 
most  excellent  monthly.  Last  year  the  publishers  issued  a  Christmas 
number  of  Harpers^  Weekly^  which  in  size  and  beauty  of  illustratioa 
surpassed  everything  that  had  preceded  it  in  the  line  of  illustrated 
papers.  This  year  the  extra  money,  time,  and  care  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  December  number  of  the  monthly,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  regular  magazine  price.  The  contributors  to  this  Christ- 
mas edition  embrace  many  illustrious  names.  John  G.  Whittier, 
W.  D.  Howells,  Charles  Reade,  £.  £.  Hale,  WiUiam  Black.  Chas. 
Dudley  Warner,  all  contribute  to  increase  its  value. 

Harpers*  Weekly  still  remains  unequalled  in  the  character  and 
style  of  both  illustrations  and  reading  matter.  It  is  a  very  welcoiae 
visitor  each  week. 


• 


I 
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Harpers"  Bazar  is  a  standard  in  matters  of  fashion  and  etiquette, 
while  the  Young  People  is  ever  a  favorite  with  all  the  girls  and  boys 
whose  parents  are  kind  enough  to  introduce  them. 

Wide- Awe  ke  for  November  does  not  fall  behind  in  the  number  ot 
its  attrattions.  It  appeals  to  the  eye  in  its  beautiful  pictures  and  to- 
the  mind  of  the  reader  in  its  many  delightful  stories.  It  will  contain 
in  the  numbers  for  1884  a  serial  from  the  pen  of  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  entitled  "A  Brave  Girl."  There  will  be  two  holiday  issues,, 
a  Christmas  number  and  a  New  Year's  number.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co., 
publishers  of  "  Wide-Awake,*'  also  publish  a  magazine  for  children 
younger  than  those  who  appreciate  "Wide- Awake.'*  It  is  entitled 
Our  Uttle  Men  and  Women,  A  special  attraction  for  the  coming 
year  in  this  will  be  a  delightful  serial  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  bome- 
life  of  Queen  Victoria  and  her  daughter  the  princess  Beatrice  in  her 
summer  palace  in  Scotland.  Babyland  completes  this  charming 
trinity  of  children's  papers,  and  'n  especially  fitted  for  the  youngest 
children. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December  makes  no  extra  display,  but 
bears  upon  its  pages  its  usual  appearance.  Its  many  readers  glanc- 
ing over  the  table  of  contents,  and  familiar  with  previous  writings  by 
the  same  author  will  say,  "  I  wonder  if  chapters  XL  and  XII.  of '  Ro- 
man Singer'  can  be  more  interesting  than  preceding  chapters." 
Then  there  will  be  a  glad  feeling  that  one  is  to  learn  more  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  through  the  little  sketch  of  his  Aunt,  Mary  Moody 
Emerson.  The  contributors  to  this  December  number  are  Edmund 
C.  Stedman,  Richard  Grant  White,  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  and 
others,  and  the  feeling  that  comes  to  the  reader  upon  the  perusal  of 
the  magazine  is,  *'Well,  No.  314  of  Vol.  LIl.  is  equally  as  good  as 
No.  I  of  Vol.  I.  This  magazine  gives  no  space  to  pictures,  but  fills 
every  inch  with  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  writers  of  the  age. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Read  McSbane  &  Co.'s  advertisement  of  *' Those  beautiful  church  bells." 

ft 

Gems  for  the  Fj reside,  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  See  advertisement 
on  another  page. 

Drawing  Lessons  by  Mail. — For  further  information  address,  at  once, 
12- It  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Teachers,  for  Situations  or  Higher  Salary,  address,  with  stamp  for  applica- 
tion blank  and  a  copy  of  our  "  School  Journal,"  National  School  Supply 
Bureau,  87  Fifth  ave.,  Chicago,  111.  12-41 

Thb  Bates  Hotel,  newly  fitted,  with  not  a  poor  room  in  the  house,  will 
entertain  teachers  at  the  coming  Association  at  %2  per  day.  Five  Book  Agents 
and  a  large  number  of  teachers  have  decided  to  make  the  Bates  headquarters . 
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P  A  Y  U  P !— This  is  not  a  </«»,  only  a  "reminder."  With  but  few  oc- 
ceptioBS  those  persons  whose  names  are  on  onr  " unpaid"  list  are  txpecUd  to 
pay  up  by  the  Holidays.     That  was  the  underst.-%nding.     Do  not  foiiget  it. 

The  Indiana,  Bloomington  &  Western  Railway  and  Ohio  SoirraitM 
Railroad  — On  Sunday,  November  i8,  at  12:28  p.  m.,  the^tandard  time  nov 
in  use  by  these  companis  was  changed  to  the  90th  Meridian  Time,  to  be  called 
Central  Time,  which  compares  with  the  time  now  in  use  as  follows :  CinciDiud 
time  is  22  minutes  faster;  Columbus,  28;  Indianapolis,  16;  Chicago,  8;  Sl 
Louis,  I  minute  slower.  From  and  after  the  date  above  named,  the  trains  of 
these  companies  will  be  run  by  standard  time,  which  is  twenty-eight  (28)  min. 
slower  than  Columbus  time,  and  sixteen  (16)  min.  slower  than  Indianapolis 
time.  H.  M.  Bronson,  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (American  Reprint),  in  aboat  21  inpoial 
octavo  volumes.  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  edited  by  Frof.  Baynes,  with 
the  aid  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  throughout  the  world,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  thorough,  complete,  and  accurate  Encyclopedia  now  published. 
The  **  American  Reprint,"  containing  exactly  the  same  matter,  presents  it  in  a 
more  desirable  form.  The  "  Encyclopedia  Amecicana  " — a  companion  work 
the  first  volume  of  which  is  now  ready,  renders  the  work  more  complete  oo 
American  Subjects.  For  terms  address  Special  Agent,  Prof.  H.  C  Fellow, 
Elwood,  Ind.  i2-it 


Taibofs  Block, 

Corner  Pennsylvania  and  Market  Streets,  Indianapolis^  Ind,     Will  send  full 
particulars  and  speciivens  of  Penmanship  to  any  address,  free, 

i2-tf  Thos,  y.  Bryant,  Pres. 

CONSUMPTION   CUBED. 


k  of  a  ttiupl*  Tageubte  reaiM;  for  Um  ■p6«4j  nnd  pennaaent  eara  of  CoasaBpiloa,  BraDcUtlB.  CaiiiA. 
t,  ind  all  Throat  and  Long  IfTeoUonB ;  alio  a  posttlTe  and  radical  eora  for  Kerrooa  DcbOliy^  oBd  d 
8  ComplalnU.  after  haviDc  tooted  its  ^rooderfbl  oai«ilTe  povom  In  thoooaado  of  eauoa.  bas  Ml  la  Mi 


An  old  phyolelan,  retired  from  practice ,  baring  bad  placed  in  hii  hands  by  an  Kast  India  i 
flmnalai' 
AMbma, 
Korroua 

doty  to  make  It  known  to  bis  lafferlag  fellows.    Actuated  by  tbia  motlvo  and  a  desire  to  relteTe  bi 
ing,  1  will  send  ftnee  of  chsrge,  to  all  who  desire  li,  this  roeipe.  in  Qennan,  Preneb  or  BncUab.  wfcb  fWI 
tions  for  preparing  and  using.    8«nt  by  nail  by  addressing  wltb  stamp,  naming  tbia  paper,  W.  A.  KerM>  Ml 
Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  IftJK 

OlLT*  SoTtOOL  ^Z.(XS  incoodqolet  order.  Bet  Ko.  I  Indodoe  IS^^tnai, 
tlstlo  ebromo  excelsior  cards,  50  large,  beoatlfbi  gold  aad  tinted  ehrono  merit  cards,  aad  ISO  |««tty  i 
credit  cards,  price  per  set  $1.75 ;  half  set  f  I.  Set  No.  2  Inoludes  11  large  elMant  floral  chron*  ex 
60  pretty  floral  merle  cards  and  150  credit  eards,  price  per  set  il ;  half  set  60  oeatt;  aamplaa  fte. 
signs  of  beantltiil  ebromo  and  floral  school  reward  cards,  Vo.  2.  birds  aad  dowers,  small  alaes.  pri 
fio;  No.  S.  animals,  birds,  etc..  5o;  No.  14,  bands,  baskets,  and  flowers,  lOo ;  No.  48,  lllllea,  ftewvra,  cte  ,  Us: 
No.  84,  pinks  and  roses,  lOo ;  No.  90,  medium  sties,  girls,  boys,  and  flowers,  15e ;  No.  13,  h^id  b^qwsts.  15c : 
No.  46.  roses,  forgot-me-oou,  etc  ,  ZOe;  No.  17,  blooming  roses,  15c;  No.  56,  rosea,  etravbOTxiai,  etc  .  Uc:  Na. 
9,  blooming  roses  oo  golden  card,  20c;  No.  44,  hands,  boquets,  flowers,  etc.,  30e;  No.  63.  large  etaes,  Uids* 
eggs,  fathers,  floweis,  etc  ,  SOo ;  No.  11,  fbll  blooming  roses,  lillies.  etc.,  SOc:  Ho.  60,  ladlas' sllpipare and  fle- 
ers, 98c ;  No.  IS,  variety  of  flowers  in  baskets,  SOo;  No.  &n,  Tariety  of  birds,  flowers,  btancbee.  ete,.  Se;  8». 
62,  spring,  summer,  fkfl,  and  winter,  25o ;  No.  32.  MX  bl'oming  rose*,  daisies,  etc.,  X5e :  No.  S  ,  | 


and  ItHlas  en  gold  card,  40o ;  No-  54,  rariety  of  flowers.  cblHren,  rabbits,  etc.,  40b;  No.  U.  large  mess  rmmmA 
flowers,  50c ;  No.  '6,  full  blooming  moss  rosc.i  on  gold  card,  50o ;  No.  ST,  book  marks,  vsrietjor  bl*da  and  Se«> 
ere.  30c.    Large  set  ssmpies,  15c.    Ail  post-paid  by  mall.    Stamps  uken.    Onr  stock  Is  flae  and  eeasBiele. 
10-ly  Please  send  a  trial  order.  PHOKNIX  PUBLISH IKO  i  O.,  WAEBBxTrA. 

HUNTER'S  GAMES  ""  ^"^«'E™^L°/ nJi^;  ^"^ 

Supt,  Public  Schools,  Washington.  Ind.  Thousands  of  teachers  have  testified  to  tltc 
benefits  they  have  received  from  them.  The  Childrbn  are  Dblxghtsd  wim  Thbk, 
and  are  thus  induced  to  study  History  with  a  new  zeal.  Tke  noon  k^mr  is  passed  pleao- 
antly  and  profitably  in  playing  Historical  Games  and  searching  the  books  for  evenca  ang- 
gested  on  the  cards,  'i'key  can  be  used  projitabfy  in  the  sekoot-rccm.  There  9x^  tw««ty 
games,  not  difficult  to  learn.  They  impress  historical  events  and  dates  upon  the  niad. 
Price  reduced  to  50  cents.  Send  for  my  catalogue  of  Books,  Games,  Speakers,  etc. 
X3-it  A.  FLANAGAN,  16^  Randolph  St.,  Chicsgtt. 


Physiology. 

[Philosophy. 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  RICHARD  J.  DURGUSON,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Author  of  "Practitioaer't  Reference  Book/'  Editor  of  Dungluon's  **Medical  Dictionary/ 
"  History  of  Modicine/*  etc..  Secretary  of  American  Academy  of  Medidae,  etc. 

xamo.    Cloth  Extra.    Illustrated  with  117  Engravings. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  in  this  work  to  impart  such  information  on 
the  important  subject  of  Philosophy,  as  will  make  the  student  familiar  with 
the  genera]  structure  of  his  own  body.  No  more  important  subject  can  be 
taught  in  the  schools  than  that  which  instructs  him  in  the  principles  of  his  own 
formation. 

The  work  is  carefully  written,  in  language  and  style  adapted  to  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  students  of  colleges,  academies,  and  schools  gen- 
erally, the  object  being  to  teach  Physiology  in  a  way  that  will  render  the  sub- 
ject attractive  and  interesting. 

Fmm  J.  K.  Btck,  Prtf.  qf  PkU»topky,  Indiana  UniveriUyt  BlaemingtoHt  tnd,  : 

"  I  have  examined  'Danglison's  Physiology  sufficiently  to  convince  myself 
that  it  is  a  very  superior  work  upon  the  subject  o''  which  it  treats.  In  my 
jadg;ment  it  is  better  than  anything  thus  far  having  come  under  my  notice.'' 


A  New  PhiilosophLy, 

By  THOS.  R.  baker,  Ph.  D. 

Prof.  Natural  Sciences  in  Millersville  State  Normal  School,  Pa. 

This  work  is  an  outgrowth  of  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  study  of 
Philosophy.  The  leading  facts  and  principles  of  this  science  are  presented  in 
a  clear,  concise,  and  logical  manner. 

The  author  has  not  attempted  to  produce  a  large  book^  but  to  bring  together 
sach  matter,  including  the  latest  facts  and  the  most  recently  accepted  theories, 
as  will  best  present  and  illustrate  the  subject.  By  means  of  a  large  number 
of  experiments  given  in  careful  detail  in  the  work,  the  student  is  taught  the 
best  way  to  illustrate  a  subject;  and  in  this  way  is  made  familiar  with  the 

EXPERINIENTAL    NIETHOD. 

Many  of  the  experiments  can  be  performed  with  simple  and  inexpensive 
apparatus,  easily  made  by  following  the  hints  and  directions  given  in  the  text 
of  the  book. 

^wMm  Samuel  IVerU,  Haritvilli  University  HaritvUie,  Ind.  : 

'*The  author  has  a  happy  faculty  of  stating  facts  in  a  few  words,  and 
yet  makes  it  very  plain.  I  bejieve  it  is  the  best  book,  and  shall  recommend 
its  adoption." 

Send  far  Sample  Copies  or  Circulars, 

Address  PORTER  ft  COATBS,  Publishers, 

205  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
F.  S.  CABLE,  Agent.  i-i 


Special  Announcements. 

A  HEW  SERIES  OF  READEB8,  by  Professor  William  Swiirroii,wiU 
mark  an  era  in  school-book  literature. 

An  entirely  new  series  of  School  Readiny  Books,  upon  which  Prof.  Swinton  has  keen 
engafed  for  upwards  of  five  years,  is  now  in  advauced  preparation,  and  will  he  f 
soon.  «-    •" 

School  Boards  and  Superintendents  contemplating  a  change  in  this  hranch  sho«ld  ^ 
the  appeal-aace  of  this  series,  which  will  contain  many  new  and  striking  feaciucsof 
common  interest  and  originality. 

SWJNTOK'S  NEW  TWO-BOOK  COUBSE  19  GEOGRAPHT,  pan 

completed  by  the  publication  of  the 

I.  INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY,  IN  READINGS  AND  RECITATIONS. 
An  entirely  new  book,  full  of  new  features,  elegantly  illustrated.  The  last  and  bttat  book 
of  Mr.  Swinton's  Geographical  Series.  Designed  especially  to  serve  as  an  introductiaa 
to  the 

II.  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  PHYSICAL,  POLITICAL,  AND 
COMMERCIAL.    A  thoroughly  modern  presentation  of  the  whole  subject  of  Gc«ffa> 

Shy.    Four  special  sectional  editions  now  ready,  viz. :— New  England  Editkw;  Middk 
tates  Edition ;  East  Central  Sutes  Edition j  West  Central  States  Edition,  each  giving 
the  local  geography  of  a  group  of  States.     Both  books  handsomely  bound  ia  docb. 
Specimen  copies  of  the  two  books  for  examination  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  ^yy- 

WELLS*  SHORTER  COURSE  15  ORAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITIOl. 

A  work  of  great  merit  and  originality. 

One  Book,  fully  meeting  the  needs  of  the  schools  for  text-book  grammar. 
Combining  Oral  and  1  ecbnical  Grammar,  Composition,  Conversation,  the  Stady  ef 
Words,  Letter  Writing,  and  Punctuation. 

Everything  is  practical,  and  practice  is  the  rule  throughout  the  book. 
Specimen  copy  for  examination  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  36  cents. 

WHITE'S  SCHOOL  SERIES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING.  A  com- 

plete  series,  embracing 
l.    APRIM  ARY  COURSE,  consisting  of  Drawing  Cards,  Drawing  Books.  Drawmg 


Slates,  Dictation  Lessons,  and    Teacher's  Assistant,  developing  the  system  simply 

11^^  /'grammar  and  HIGH  SOHOOL  COURSE,  givina  a  svstematic  coarse  im 
Freehaad  Drawing  and  Design,  Geometrical,  Perspective,  Model  and  'Object  Drawing. 
Specimen  pages,  with  full  descriptive  circular,  will  be  sent  free  on  applicatioa. 

SWINTON'S  MODEL  BLANKS.     In  Eight  Numbers. 

Eminently  novel  and  practical.    "The  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  school  acndy  of 
words."     Embracing  Primary  Work  in  Script,  Phonic  Spelling,  Grammatical  Spelhng, 
Etymological  SpeUing,  Test  Spelling, Test  Pronunciation,  Synonym  Writing,  Latiai  Koots 
and  English  Derivatives. 

The  text  book  and  exercise-book  combined  in  one.  Send  for  descriptive  eircwlaraad 
specimen  pages. 

HANSON'S  WRITING  SPELLERS.    On  a  new  and  most  excellent  plan. 

A  sensible,  useful,  and  practical  school  exercise-book.  To  avoid  the  fbrasatioai  of  had 
habiu  of  writing,  the  correct  forms  of  the  letters  are  placed  in  script  at  the  head  of  aack 
page.   ^  Four  Numbers. 

Specimens  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 

HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY.     A  new  work  in  a  new  branch  of  study.  ^ 

Published  under  direction  of  the  Kitchen-Garden  Association.  A  practical  text-hook, 
giving  simple  and  useful  instruction  to  girls  regarding  the  ordinary  rooliDC  work  of  tka 
household.     It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  girl  in  the  land. 

Specimen  copies,  by  mail,  50  cents. 

*^*  Deicriptive  Ctrculors  of  these  books  will  he  sent  on  applicatimu  C«r- 
respondence  in  regard  to  copies  for  examination^  introduetion^  exchat^e^  eU^ 
cordially  solicited, 

ITISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  k  CO.,  PsJ^Uskeity      . 

7SS  *  TIM  Broatfwaij,  New  Twk. 
i-i  149  Wabaah  Aven«e,  Odcac*. 


CEITBAL  lOBHAL  COLLEGE. 

DANVII.1.B,  HSNDBICK8  CO.,  DTD. 
TlM  most  Thorooflrht  The  most  Boonomicalt 

ADVANTAGES:  Sknd  for  a  Catalogue. 

No  Saloons  nor  other  dvmoralizing  influences. 
Free  Reading- Room  and  Library. 

All  students  room  in  good  private  houses. 

An  experienced  and  successful  faculty. 

Classes  of  proper  size  and  of  all  grades. 
Students  can  enter  a*,  any  time. 
A  strong,  healthy  normal  sentiment  pervades  and  controls  the  entire  insti- 
tution. 

Expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

J.  A.  Steele,  VicePres.  i  if  OR  A  ADAMS,  Pres. 

,   ,         ,,  , , 

"WEBSTER'S 

VITABBZDOED. 

In  Sheep.  Russia  and  Turkey  Bindings. 


t4 


A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF." 


i-i 


^^X*nn  ^^^  latent  edition  with  118,000 
\3rXiX       WordM,  (.KXlu  more  than  any 
other  English  Dictionary.) 
Blo^^raphlcal  Dictionary  which 
I     it  contains  gives  brief  factM  con- 
^^  ^^  cerning  970O  noted  personit. 

T>yg|ff1  in  nitutrationa— 3O0O  in  num- 
A#fiOJL  ber,  (abont  thr«e  timea  as  many 
as  found  in  any  other  Dict'ry.) 

HOLIDAY  GIFT. 

Most  acceptable  to  Pastor,  Parent,  TeacH- 
«r,  ChUd,  Friend ;  for  Holiday,  Birthday,  Wed- 
ding, or  any  other  occagion. 

It  is  the  beat jpraetioal  En§rUsh  Dictionary 

extant. — LandAm  (^arterly  Review. 
It  is  an  ever-present  and  reliable  school 
master  to  the  whole  liamily.— &  8.  Herald, 
6.  k  C.  MERRIAM  A  CO.,  Pub'i-9,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SPIC]SI.ANI>,   INDIANA. 


Complete  in  all  its  departments.  Instruction  thorough  and  practical. 
Special  attention  given  to  preparing  students  for  college.  Excellent  oppor* 
tantties  offered  each  term  to  review  or  take  advanced  work.  Practical  nor> 
mal  instruction  given.     Expenses  low. 

Winter  term  of  twelve  weeks  begins  January  2d.  Spring  term  begins  April 
2d,  and  continues  twelve  weeks. 

Visits  and  correspondence  solicited.  For  catalogue  and  other  information^ 
address 

12  THOMAS  NEWLIN,  SUPT. 


Important  Announceme  n 

ISTE'W   EPITIOlSr 

—OF — 

Brown's  EngKsh  Grammars 

THOROUGHLY  REVISED 

BY 

HKNRY    KIDDLE,    A.    M., 

I^te  Supt.  of  Schools  of  New  York  City, 


The  excellence  of  Brown's  Grammars  is  very  generally  admitted, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  school  grammars  which  have 
come  in  competition  with  them,  they  have  steadily  advanced  in 
public  favor,  and  are  largely  in  use  throughout  the  country.  In 
perspicuous  arrangement,  accuracy  of  definition,  fullness  of  illustra- 
tion, and  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  they  stand  unrivalled. 

As  the  Publishers  of  Brown's  Grammars,  we  take  pUasure  m 
announcing  that  these  Popular  Standard  Text-Books  have  been 

THOROUGHLY  REVISED  AND  ADAPTED  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL 
DEMANDS. 

While  we  have  constantly  endeavored  to  add  to  these  books  all 
the  improvements  which  the  latest  experience  and  study  have  de- 
vised or  suggested,  we  have  also  striven  to  retain  the  grammatical 
system  of  Goold  Brown,  in  all  essential  particulars,  virtually  intact. 
This  we  believe  will  still  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  this  new  edition; 
although  very  decided  changes  have  been  made  in  certain  important 
respects,  besides  the  addition  of  matter  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the 
reviser. 

With  these  alterations  we  hope  that  these  works  will  be  found 
more  useful  to  the  public,  and  will  prove  a  more  valuable  aid  to 
teachers  in  imparting  instruction  in  this  really  important  branch  of 
education. 

Copies  of  the  new  edition  of  the  "  First  LInes"  will  be  sent  by 
mail  to  those  who  desire  to  examine  it,  on  receipt  of  as  CElft8»  and 
of  the  "  Institutes  "  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

Circular  mailed  free  on  application.    Correspondence  solicited. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  CO., 

xa  3t  56  and  58  Ijafayette  Place,  NBW  TDBK. 


L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

Art  and  JiLducational  r  ubiishers, 

BOSTOR,  CHICAGO,  MEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  SAM  FRAHCISCO, 

Pranks  American  Text-Book  of  Art  Education.     Revised  Edition 

of  the  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.     Prepared  by  Prof.  Walter  Smithy 
State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

Examples  for  Art  Study  in  High  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and 

Art  Schools. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  and  Drawit^  MatericUs,  For 
the  use  of  Common  SchoolS|  Drawing  Classes,  and  Schools  of  Art  and 
Science. 

Pranks  Matured  History  Series.      For  Schools  and  Families. 

Animals  and  Plants  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  arranged  for 
instruction  and  object-lessons. 

Pranks  Aids  for  Object- Teaching,  Trades  and  Occupations,  for 

use  m  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Classes. 
Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Art,  with  2000  Wood-cuts. 
Art  in  the  House,  by  von  Falke  and  Perkins. 
The  Theory  of  Color^  by  Dr.  von  Bezold. 
Pranks  NaturcU  History  Series  for  Children;  popular  Readers  for 

Primary  Classes. 
Sunday  School  Membership  Certificates  and  Certificates  of  Honor. 
lUumiruUed  Scripture  Text,  etc.,  for  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 

Address  for  catalogues  and  terms,  L».  PRANG  ft  CO, 

J-iy  112  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY^ 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  1,  1881.        Winter  Term  Jan.  4,  1888. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

f.  The  Coarse  in  Ancient  Claries;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Qassics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,  a   Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday 
Morning,  September  i,  188 1.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themseWes  two  days  earlier. 

Taltlon  Free*  Contingent  Fee,  I3  per  term.  Library  Fee  required  of  all, 
50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Wop6B  Admitted  to  all  Courses' on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
'''i.  It.  HOWE,  Treasurer.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  Pnsidemt. 

Angoit  18,  tMi.  l9-Iy] 


CEHTBIL  HOBHAL  COLLEGE. 

DANVILLE,  HEKDRICKS  CO.,  IND. 
The  most  Thoroo^l  The  most  Eeonomical! 

ADVANTAGES:  Sknd  for  a  Catauxsol 

No  Saloons  nor  other  demoralizing  influences. 
Free  Reading-Room  and  Library. 

All  students  room  in  good  private  houses. 

An  experienced  and  successful  faculty. 

Classes  of  proper  size  and  of  all  grades. 
Students  can  enter  a^  any  time. 
A  strong,  healthy  normal  sentiment  pervades  and  controls  the  entire  h 
tution^ 

Expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

J.  A.  Steele,  VicePres.  i  tf  OR  A  ADAMS, 


SPICSXAND,    INI>L4NA. 


Complete  in  all  its  departments.  Instruction  thorough  and  pmcdcaL 
Special  attention  given  to  preparing  students  for  collie.  EzcellcDt  oppor- 
tunities offered  each  term  to  review  or  take  advanced  work.  Practical  nor* 
mal  instruction  given.     Expenses  low. 

Winter  term  of  twelve  weeks  begins  January  2d.  Spring  term  begins  April 
2d,  and  continues  twelve  weeks. 

Visits  and  correspondence  solicited.  For  catalogue  and  other  infonnatiaay 
address 

12  THOMAS  NEWLIN,  Sun. 

EAST  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE 

—AND — 

NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 

Twelve  departments  fully^suhtained.  Twelve  experienced  Normal  Teachkks 
employed.  Vocal  Music,  Book  keeping,  Drawing,  Elocution,  and  Gcnnan 
taught  free. 

Danville  is  a  beautiful  city  of  12,000.  Thoroughness  coupled  with  Db- 
PATCH  is  our  motto.     Send  for  catalogue.     Address, 

J.  V.  COOMBS,  Presiobzyt, 

9-tf  or  A.  C.  HOPKINS,  AssoaATm. 


V 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  $1-25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana.  >t*5o 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (for Sunday-school  leackm) 

By  John  Hall.  Francis  L.  Patton.  and  others,  #1.7$ 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,       .  75 

W*  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  aosd  o«i 
list  of  new  books  to  any  eoe  sending  his  address. 

Do^KTTTij  S  wirariLxx  Ac 

i-tf  18  West  Washington  StreeL 


Important  Announcement. 


lSri5"W    EDITION" 


— OF — 


Brown's  English  Grammars 

THOROUGHLY  REVISED 

BY 

HENRY    KIDDLE,    A.    ]VI., 

Late  Supt,  of  Schools  of  New  York  City. 


The  excellence  of  Brown's  Grammars  is  very  generally  admitted, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  school  grammars  which  have 
come  in  competition  with  them,  they  have  steadily  ^idvanced  in 
public  favor,  and  are  largely  in  use  throughout  the  country.  In 
perspicuous  arrangement,  accuracy  of  definition,  fullness  of  illustra- 
tion, and  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  they  stand  unrivalled. 

As  the  Publishers  of  Brown's  Grammars,  we  take  pleasure  in 
artnauncing  that  these  Popular  Standard  Text-Books  have  been 

THOROUGHLY  REVISED  AND  ADAPTED  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL 
DEMANDS. 

While  we  have  constantly  endeavored  to  add  to  these  books  all 
the  improvements  which  the  latest  experience  and  study  have  de- 
vised or  suggested,  we  have  also  striven  to  retain  the  grammatical 
system  of  Goold  Brown,  in  all  essential  particulars,  virtually  intact. 
This  we  believe  will  still  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  this  new  edition ; 
although  very  decided  changes  have  been  made  in  certain  important 
respects,  besides  the  addition  of  matter  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the 
reviser. 

With  these  alterations  we  hope  that  these  works  will  be  found 
more  useful  to  the  public,  and  will  prove  a  more  valuable  aid  to 
teaphers  in  imparting  instruction  in  this  really  important  branch  of 
education. 

Copies  of  the  new  edition  of  the  "  First  Lines'*  will  be  sent  by 
mail  to  those  who  desire  to  examine  it,  on  receipt  of  as  cents,  and 
of  the  "  Institui^s  **  on  receipt  of  so  cents. 

Circular  mailed  free  on  application.    Correspondence  solicited. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  CO., 

as  3t  50  und  5«  Lafayette  Pljuse,  NEW  YOKK.  . 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


N  EW  BOOKS. 

HOLBROOK'S  FIBST  I.AlTIN  LESSONS. 

First  Latin  Lessons.  By  Irene  Holbrook,  of  the  National  Normal  Uni- 
versity, Lebanon,  O.  iimo,  8i  pages.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price, 
50  cents. 

SBIITH'S  STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Studies  in  English  Literature.  Introducing  Selections  from  the  Five  Gitit 
Classics,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bacon  and  Milton,  and  a  Histoiy 
of  English  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Death  of  Dryden  in  170a 
By  M.  W.  Smith,  Teacher  of  English  Literature,  Hughes  High  School,  Qn- 
cinnati,  O.     i2mo,  about  425  pp.    Introduction  and  sample  copy  price,  |ijo. 

SCHUTLER*S  PSTCHOLOGT. 

Psychology,  Empirical  and  Rational,  for  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  by 
A.  Schuyler,  LL.  D.,  President  Baldwin  University  and  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Logic.  i2mo,  about  475  pp.  Introduction  and  sample  cofiy 
price,  i^i.40. 

THE  ECLECTIC  QUESTION  BOOK,  OR  TEACHER'S  EXABIINEB 

By  Alexander  Duncan,  A.  M.  Questions  for  Complete  Review  of 
Spelling,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  His* 
tory  of  (he  United  States,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  as  taught  in  the  best  modem  text-books.  An  iniralnable  aid  to 
teachers  and  those  preparing  for  examinations.  i2mo,  cloth,  365  pp.  Saai- 
ple  copy  and  Introduction  price,  50  cents. 

DORNER'S  TREASURY  OF  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Part     I.     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy.     Price  50  cents. 
Part  II.     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy.     Price  65  cents. 

Both  volumes  now  ready.  Invaluable  to  teachers  and  pupils.  The  Tnamry 
instructs  the  pupils  in  just  those  branches  of  knowledge  not  considered  in  tke 
ordinary  school  room.  Questions  and  Answers  in  the  Sciences,  Nstml 
History,  etc.,  etc.     Part  I  for  primary  class;  Part  II  for  higher  grades. 


SEND  ONE  DOLLAR  for  sample  copy  of  the  Eclectic  History  op 
THB  United  States,  complete  to  date,  containing  portraits  of  all  the  Presi- 
dents, and  other  distinguished  characters  in  American  history;  nuoieRMS 
bright  and  enlivening  illustrations ;  excellent  maps,  etc,  etc.  A  fascinating 
and  beautiful  school-book. 


McGuffay^s  Revised  Readers  and  Speller,  IVhile's  Ari/hMUtia, 

McGuffeys  Revised  Readinfr  Chart ,  Schuyler  s  Algebra^ 

Ray* 5  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras^  Holbr0ok*s  Gramman, 
Harvey* s  Revised  Grammars  and  Composition.         Norton* s  Philosophy^ 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies,  Norton* s  Physics^ 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,  Norton* s  Chemistry^ 

Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States,  BraunCs  Physiol$0% 

Thalheimet^s  Historical  Series^  AitUi*s  Elocution^ 

PeasMs  Graded  Seleetions  for  Memariumg^  Etc. 
MV0esoriptive  <;atalogne  And  Pr|oe«List  on  AppUoatioB.  ^i 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAaG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cin.  &New¥orlu 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

WS9*  Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first 
introduction^  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  price, 

ORKGOBY'S  POIJTI€Al4  ECONOMY. 

A  New  Political  Economy,  by  John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  Ex^President 
lilinois  Industrial  Universiiy,  The  work  contains  some  features  of  striking 
originality:  i.  The  new  and  clear  division  of  the  science ;  2.  The  illustra- 
tion of  its  elementary  facts  and  ideas,  by  diagrams;  3.  Tabular  synoptic  views 
exhibiting  the  topics  in  their  proper  places  and  relations ;  4.  Full  discussion 
of  the  more  important  and  practical  parts  of  the  science.  i2mo,  cloth,  394 
pages. 

Introduction  price,  .  .  .  .  ^i.2a 

KII>I>'S  NEW  BILOOrFnON.    {Ready  March  15.) 

A  Revised  Edition  of  Kidd's  ^Slocution  and  V(XIAL  Culture.  En- 
larged and  greatly  improved  in  the  selection  of  matter.  lamo,  half  red  roan, 
cloth  sides,  504  pp. 

Introduction  price,  .....  ^i.oa 

Introduction  and 
Sample  Copy  Price. 

Ray's  Test  Problems  in  Algebra,  $  .50 

Language  Exercises,  Part  I.  .15 

Language  Exercises,  Part  II.  .20 

Language  Exercises,  Teachers  Edition,  .50 

Doerner's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  Part  I,  .50 
Doerner's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  Part  II,  .65 
HoLBROOK*s  First  Latin  Lessons,  .50 

Smith's  Studies  in  English  Literature,  1.20 
Schuyler's  Psychology,  1.40 

Eclectic  Question  Book  or  New  Examiner,     .50 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS,  SPELLERS  and  CHARTS, 
RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES, 
ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

MfSr  Eclectic  Wail  IMaps  and  IVIap  Case,  with  Patent 

Roller.    Send  for  Descriptive  List.  *fM[ 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cin,  &  New  York 

[3-tf] 


13.  County  Board  of  E  Iiication. 

14.  Uule^  an  J  regul:itu>n.<)  aiul  their  enforcement. 

15.  The  employment  of  tea-jhers  in  to^rndhip^. 

16.  Dlsmitisal  of  teachers  in  township-i. 

17.  Employment  and  diHmltisal  of  teacheN  in  towns  and  cities. 

18.  The  law  of  appeal. 

19.  The  law  of  contract-*. 

20.  The  law  of  enumeration. 

21.  The  law  of  tran:«fer. 

2'i.  Disposition  of  xchool  property  included  within  towns  and  cities. 

23.  Care  of  townnhip  libraries. 

24.  Miscellaheous  topics. 

25.  Chronological  tabic  showing  when  the  duties  of  school  officers  must  be 
performed. 

The  work  is  followed  by  a  copiou'i  inlex,  an  extract  from  which,  under  the  title 
of  Tru.itees,  will  show  the  extent  to  which  the  Commentary  h:i8  been  carried,  rii: 

TRUSTEES,  SCHOOL,  (of  Township,  Cities  or  Towns.) 
Appointment  of. 
Compensation  of. 

Receive,  pay  out  of,  and  report  revenue. 
Take  charge  of  eiliicitional  afTuirs. 
Keep  records  of  proc 'eding-*. 
Should  make  and  enforce  ruleo. 
Make  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 
Make  statistical  rcp')rt8  to  County  Superintendent. 
May  sell  scdiool  lands  and  property. 
Vacancy  in  office  of,  how  filled. 
Penalty  for  refusing  to  serve. 
Liable  for  use  of  school  money  and  property. 
Liability  on  fradii lent  contract. 
Personal  liability  of. 
Bound  by  contract  of  predecessor. 
Continuous  liability  of. 
Must  protect  Teacher. 
Shall  build  ^)chool  Houses. 
Shall  furnish  apparatus,  furniture,  etc. 
Should  visit  schools. 
Levy  s}.)ecial  school  tax. 
Can  not  hold  another  lucrative  office. 
Account  current  of. 

Can  not  borrow  from  one  fund  to  pay  to  another. 
Report  of  to  County  Commissioners. 
Locate  School  Houses. 
Must  procure  title  in  school  corporation. 
Can  not  be  compelled  to  locate  at  a  particular  place. 
When  can  contract  with  Teachers  be  made? 
Must  employ  licensed  Teachers  only. 
May  be  enjoinud  from  employing  unlicensed. 


TRUSTEES,  City  or  Town,  may  employ  a  Saperintendent.  ' 

Mu»t  pay  over  flurplas  reveDue. 
TRUSTEES,  CIVIL,  levy  local  tuition  tax. 

May  levy  special  school  tax. 
TRUSTEE,  Township,  bond  of. 

Ineligible  for  a  third  term. 

Elect  County  Superintendent. 

Restrained  by  protest  against  Teacher. 

Can  not  manage  City  or  Town  Schools. 

Suit  against. 

Must  be  brought  in  name  of  State. 
Damages  assessed  in. 

Can  not  teach  in  his  Townf«hip. 

Has  charge  of  Township  Library. 

Power  of  over  Graded  School. 

Has  custody  of  Congressional  Township  Lands,  and  reports  to  County 
Auditor. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  thnt 
works  of  this  character  can  be  bought  and  paid  for  out  of  the  special  school  reve- 
noe,  but  in  such  case  they  must  be  left  in  the  office  as  township  property. 

The  book  has  been  printed  upon  heavy  paper  and  in  clear  type.  It  will  be 
lold  as  follows: 

In  heavy  paper  covers $1  .»50 

In  cloth  binding     . 2.00 

The  edition  is  limited  to  one  thousand  copies.  Every  trustee  in  the  State 
ibould  send  at  once  for  copies. 

Orders  should  enclose  P.  O.  order  or  draft.  Books  will  be  sent  postage  pre- 
j»id.  Address, 

WM.  B.  BURFORD, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
/jTDiANAPOLis,  Ind.,  January  30,  1883. 


Office  of  County  Superintendent,  "i 
Hendricks  County.  j 

Brownsbukg,  Ind.,  August  3,  1881. 

17.  B.  BuBFORD,  Indianapolis. 

DsAR  Sir: — I  have  carefully  examined   Prof.  Smart^s  Commentary  on  the 

^hool  Laws  of  Indiana,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  no  school  officer  or  teacher  can 

fiord  to  be  without  it.    I  think  it  contains  just  what  we  want,  all  that  we  need, 

lid  ni 1  than  we  need. 

It     he  house  of  every  school  officer,  it  will  be  better  and  safer  to  consult  than 

B  ati     ley- 

N      the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  its  well  arranged  index.     I  have 

9en  i]      ^^'^  to  think  of  a  point  that  I  could  not  find  from  it. 

Respectfully, 

J.  A.  C.  Donsox, 

County  Sup't. 


Agents    Wanted 


-POK- 


Teachers'  and  Students'  Library, 

THE  GREATEST  WORK  FOR  TEACHERS  EVER  POBUSHED. 


By  H.  B.  Brown,  Principal  of  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School^ 
AND  F.  P.  Adams,  Principal  Central  Normal,  and 

MANY  OTHER  PRACTICAL  NORMAL  TEACHERS. 


This  work  is  a  complete  Library  of  all  knowledge  necessary  to  the  comoMm  wdkod 

'  teacher  or  the  common  citisen.    Besides  the  branches  required  burlaw,  it  contains  a  lai|t 

amount  of  additional  matter  on  subjects,  a  fair  knowledge  of  which  all  experience  his 

demonstrated  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  true  success  of  the  teacher.    The  lahk 

of  contents  and  plan  of  the  work  will  show  this  claim  to  be  beyond  dispute. 

CONTENTS: 


Reading  and  Elocution. 

Penmanship. 

Arithmetic. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English  Grammar. 

Spelling  and  Spelling  Reform. 

Composition  and  Letter  Writing. 

United  States  History. 

Theory  and  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Civil  Government  and  School  Law. 

Parliamentary  Usages. 


Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health. 

Botany. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Chemistry.     Natural  History. 

Physical  Geography. 

Geology. 

General  History. 

Book  keeping  and  Business  Fonns. 

Bible  and  Ancient  Geography. 

Mythology. 

General  Literature. 

Prosody. 


j4/so,  model  solutions^  models  for  parsing  every  construction  in  our  languagt* 

Topic  lists  for  study  and  recitation^  etc.,  etc. 

'FJjAS*-' First,  under  each  branch  is  a  well  arranged  outline  of  the  entire  sabfcct; 
Second,  a  carefully  written  concise  text;  Thitd,  a  list  of  test  questions  numbered  to  cor- 
respond with  the  paragraphs  which  contain  the  answers,  tfofaet  necessary  te  eut  eseet- 
lent  understanding  t»  each  subject  is  omitted.  The  methods  of  teaching  tell  you  in  brief 
space  just  how  to  manage  classes  in  the  different  subjects.  The  text  is  the  result  of  care- 
ful  study  and  experience,  patient  research  and  judicious  condensation.  Nemurmmgt 
meni,  muck  new  matter. 

rr  GIVES  THB  PITH  OF  TIVKNTV-FIYE  VOLUMES  IN  ONE. 

Its  conciseness  will  enable  jrou  to  accomplish  more  in  a  few  weeks  in  preparing  fbr  ei* 
amination  or  for  schaol>room  work,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  months  spent  in  n^ 
sacking  text-books.  Besides,  it  saves  the  cost  of  the  text- books.  These  twenty-five  test 
books  cost,  at  publisher's  prices,  a  trifle  over  $80*00.  This  book  costs  only  $3.00.  Yos 
can  use  it  in  connection  with  any  text-bock.  The  outtmes  will  give  yon  a  bMter  knowledge 
of  the  subiect  than  you  ever  had  before  and  the  questions  will  enable  vou  to  trst  ^imx 
own  knowledge,  or  examine  your  pupils  in  reviews  rapidly  and  easily.     It  will  sell— 

To  every  live  teacher  To  every  person  preparing  to  teach. 

To  every  person  studying  without  a  teacher.     To  every  intelligeat  pareot. 

//  is  a  text-book,  a  standard  reference  book,  a  review  bock.    It  is  w* 
dispensable  to  every  good  library.    One  large  octavo  vol.,  between  • 
^00  and  600  pp.     Price,  elegant  Cloth,  Sj-oo;  Sheep,  $4,00. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

6.  S.  CLINEp  General  Agentp 

15  Vamee  Block,  Indl«BapolU,  lad- 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


AMD 

VALPARAISO,    INDIANA. 

WILL  OPBir  ITS 

41ST  SESSION  ON  TUESDAY,  AUG.  29,  1882. 

:o: 

This  Institution,  now  more  prosperous  than  ever  before,  has  grown  and  flourished 
solely  upon  its  own  merits.  Strict  attention  to  business,  thorough  work  in  every  de- 
partment, and  honorable  competition,  without  any  attempt  to  disparage  the  good  work 
of  other  schools,  have  won  for  it  encomiums  from  leading  educators  everywhere,  and 
have  in  eight  years  built  up  a  school  fron  one  beginning  with  35  students  to  one  whose 
average  enrollment  exceeds  xaoo,  thus  making  it  the 

LARGEST  FORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  LAND. 

The  attendance  each  succc^eding  term  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing term  of  the  previous  year. 

This  continued  growth  for  Nine  Consecutive  Years  is  the  Best  Evidence  of  the  School's 
Worth. 

It  now  haf  representatives  from  almost  EVERY  STATE  AND  TERRITORY  IN 
THE  UNION,  and  from  the  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA.  These  young  people  are 
refiued  and  cultured,  and  come  from  the  best  families.  The  majority  of  them  have  mad* 
tknr  own  money ^  and  are  paying  their  own  way^  white  many  others  con\e  from  homes  of 
luxury. 

ALL  ARE  UPON  THE  SAME  BASIS,  the  only  criterion  beiog  the  work  done. 

No  institution  is  more  faithful  to  those  entrusted  to  its  care. 

Each  department  is  in  charge  of  a  teacher  esftcially  trained  for  his  work.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  instructor  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  one  or  two  branches  can  accomplish 
more  for  students  than  the  one  who  attempts  to  teach  everything.  This  advantage  can 
not  be  enjoyed  where  the  attendance  is  small.     / 

The  large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  manv  different  grades  that  stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies,  begin  where  they  wish  and  advance 
as  rapidly  as  the^  may  desire. 

MRS.  KiNSEY  has  assumed  full  management  of  the  Boarding  and  Rooms  of  the 
LADIES'  DEPARTMENT.  Parents  need  have  no  fears  about  sending  their  daugh- 
ters here,  as  they  will  be  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  and  cultured  lady,  who  will 
give  them  her  special  attention. 

ESPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  fact  that  the  School  Buildings  are  located  about  one  mile  from  the  citv,  while  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  School,  has  caused  us  serious  inconvenience  in  securing  ior 
students  such  accommodations  as  we  desired. 

Building  after  building  has  been  erected,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  attendance.  During  the  past  four  years  the  citizens  have  come 
to  our  aid.  Now  "College  Hill"  is  a  village  of  itself,  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in 
stating  that  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  all  who  come  with  large,  well  lighted,  well  venti- 
lated rooms,  and  near  the  School  Buildings.  . 

For  the  Library,  during  the  past  year,  $3500  have  been  expended,  and  during  the 
coming  year  $5'.oo  more  will  be  expended.  Choice  books,  magazines,  daily  papers, 
American  and  Foreign,  and  everything  that  tends  to  make  a  pleasant  literary  home  are 
found  here. 

The  Scientific  Department  is  being  completely  furnished.  We  are  securing  finely 
prepared  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  birds  and  other  animals,  and  Geological  specimens 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Philosophical,  Chemical,  and  Astronomical  apparatus  is  new  and  of  the  most  ap- 
proved patterns. 

No  expense  is  spared  in  providing  everything  of  the  best  quality,  so  that  in  this  depart- 
ment also  students  will  have  the  same  advantages  as  are  found  in  the  older  and  endowed 
institutions  of  learning. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMEN  1*  in  connection  with  the  Normal  is  the  most 
complete  Busiuess  College  in  the  West.  It  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  plan. 
The  attendance  being  large,  enables  us  to  sustain  two  sets  of  offices;  this  affords  advan- 
tages found  at  no  other  Commercial  School.  The  fact  that  the  demand  for  teachers, 
book-keepers  and  clerks  trained  here  is  greater  than  we  can  supply,  is  the  best  evidence 
that  the  work  in  every  department  meets  the  wants  of  the  public. 

POSITIONS  SECURED.— The  student  who  completes  any  one  of  the  courses  of 
study  is  almost  ceruin  to  secure,  at  once,  a  good  paying  position. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  RATES.— Notwithstanding  our  increased  facilities,  and  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  everything  have  materially  increased,  yet  the  rates  to  the  student 
remain  the  same. 

Tuition  $8  per  term.  Board  and  well-furnished  room  Sx-yo  to  $1.90  per  week.  Never 
exceeding  the  latter 

CALENDAR.— Fall  Term  wiU  onen  August  99^  zSSs ;  First  Winter  Term  will  open 
November  7,  tSSs;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  z6,  1883;  Spring  Term  will 
open  March  ay,  1883;  Summer  Term  will  open  Jnue  5, 1883. 

For  caulogue  or  particulars  address  H.  B.  BROWR,  Principal,  or 

8^r  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Prin. 


^ 
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TTTBXTBB'S  OOVSE 

For  Canvas  of  Self-Binder  Hanesters 

PatCBtcd  January  IS,  1883. 

HAI>I.£ir  MFG.  CO., 

QisiAiTAFOLXS,  nn). 


I 


This  cover,  13  ft.  long  by  5  ft. 
wide,  is  thoroughly  wateiproa^l 
made  of  the  best  U.  S.  Stand- 
ard Navy  Duck ;  protects  can- 
vas of  Binders  from  rain  and 
dew.  Is  the  best  in  the  mai- 
ket.  When  not  in  use  on  bin- 
der forms  a  superior  cover  for 
wagons.     Will  last  for  years. 

^^ Every  farmer  acknowledges  its 

excellence'.  Teachurs  whose  schools  close  early  can  make  good  wages  in 
canvassing  for  this  cover.  The  business  is  respectable,  and  in  selling  it  teach- 
ers get  a  touch  of  real  "  business  *'  among  men  that  may  prove  of  great  Taloe. 
An  agent  wanted  in  every  township.     Send  for  circulars  and  terms  to  agents. 

HADLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO, 
3-tf  34  East  Georgia  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CEITBIL  SOBHIL  COLLEGE, 

'      DANVHitJE,  H£NDBICSUS  CO.,  IND. 
The  most  Thorous^h !  The  most  Economical  I 

ADVANTAGES:  Send  for  a  Catalogok. 

No  Saloons  nor  other  demoralizing  influences. 
Free  Reading-Room  and  Library. 

All  students  room  in  good  private  houses. 

An  experienced  and  successful  faculty. 

Classes  of  proper  size  and  of  all  grades. 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time. 
A  strong,  healthy  normal  sentiment  pervades  and  controls  the  entire  insti- 
tution. 

Expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

J.  A.  Steele,  Vice-Pres.  i  tf  ORA  ADAMS,  Pms. 

EAST  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE 

—AND— 

NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS, 
Twelve  departments  fully  sustained.   Twelve  experienced  Normal  Teachsis 
employed.    Vocal  Music,  Book  keeping,  Drawing,  Elocution,  and  Germaa 
taught  free. 

Danville  is  a  beautiful  city  of  12,000.    Thoroughness  coupled  with  Dis- 
patch is  our  motto.     Send  for  catalogue.     Address, 

J.  V.  COOMBS,  Presidint, 
9-tf  or  A.  C  HOPKINS,  AssoaATK. 
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BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  •      %\A\ 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  li.jo 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  othere,  |i.75 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

Ws  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  onr  moathly 
list  of  new  books  to  any  «ne  sending  his  address. 

Bo^xren.,  S'teixraarb  &  Oo^ 

i-tf  18  West  Washington  Street. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

99^  Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  vitiv  to  first 
iniroductiony  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  price, 

GREOOBY'S  POUTICAI.  BCONOMI'. 

A  New  Political  Economy,  by  John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  Ex-President 
lUimns  Industrial  Universiiy.  The  work  contains  some  features  of  striking 
originality:  I.  The  new  and  clear  division  of  the  science;  2.  The  illustra- 
tion of  its  elementary  facts  and  ideas,  by  diagrams;  3.  Tabular  synoptic  views 
exhibiting  the  topics  in  their  proper  places  and  relations ;  4.  Full  discussion 
of  the  more  important  and  practical  parts  of  the  science.     i2mo,  cloth,  394 

pages. 

Introduction  price,  .  .  .  .  |i.20. 

KIDD'S  NEW  BliOCCfnON.    {Ready  March  15.) 

A  Revised  Edition  of  Kidd's  ^Elocution  and  Vckal  Culture.  En- 
larged and  greatly  improved  in  the  selection  of  matter.  i2mo,  half  red  roan, 
cloth  sides,  504  pp. 

Introduction  price,  .....  ^i.oa 

Introduction  and 
Sample  Copy  Price. 

Ray's  Test  Problems  in  Algebra,  $  .50 

Language  Exercises,  Part  I.  .15 

Language  Exercises,  Part  II.  .20 

Language  Exercises,  Teachers  Edition,  .50 

Doernbr's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  Part  I,  .50 
Doerner's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  Part  II,  .65 
Holbrookes  First  Latin  Lessons,  .50 

Smith's  Studies  in  English  Literature,  1.20 
Schuyler's  Psychology,  1.40 

Eclectic  Question  Book  or  New  Examiner,     .50 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS,  SPELLERS  and  CHARTS, 

RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 

HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 

ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES, 

ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

ECLECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

THALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

Eclectic  Wall  Maps  and  Map  Case,  with  Patent 
Roller.    Send  for  Descriptive  List. 

VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers^  Cin.  &  New  York 

[  3-tf  1 


The  Great  Need  of  Primary  Schools  at  Last  Suppliedl 

POWELL'S  Language  Serie 

HOW  TO  TALK. 

Introduction  Price 4s. 

Exchange  Price ; ^ «S. 

HOW   TO   WRITE. 

These  two  books,  prepared  by  W.  B.  Powell,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schooli» 
Aurora,  111.,  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  successful  effort  in  training  children  10  talk 
and  write  correctly. 

Their  purpose  is  to  guide  the  young  learner  in  the  correct  use  of  language  at  the  tiae 
when  he  is  ttequiringa  vocahulary  Kad/ormimg  habits  0/ speech. 

The  ordinary  school  grammars  and  alleged  language  text-books  fail  because  they  are 
onlv  suitable  for  comparatively  advanced  pupils,  who  commence  their  study  too  late, after 
bad  habits  of  speech,  which  books  are  powerless  to  correct,  have  been  formed. 

Pupils  reading  in  a  Second  and  Third  Reader  can  readily  understand  everything  ia  the 
first  book. 

Specimen  copies  for  examination,  with  reference  to  adoption,  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  the  exchange  price.    Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction  in  schocJa.    Address^ 

F.   8.   BELDEN, 

153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
COWPERTHWAIT  ft  CO.,  Publishers.  71/ 

EAST  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE 

—AND— 

NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

DANViLLE,  ILLINOIS. 

Twelve  departments  fully  sustained.  Twelve  experienced  Noimal  Teachers 
employed.  Vocal  Music,  Book  keeping,  Drawing,  Elocution,  and  Gcrmas 
taught  free. 

Danville  is  a  beautiful  city  of  12,000.  Thoroughness  coupled  with  Dis- 
patch is  our  motto.     Send  for  catalogue.    Address, 

J.  V.  COOMBS,  Prbsiosnt, 

9-tf  or  A,  C.  HOPKINS,  Assooatb. 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  f  i^S 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  Si*S^ 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (for Sunday-school  leachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  $i.7S 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  7$ 

W*  hav«  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  and  will  be  glad  to  scad  oar  mmbiiMi 
list  of  new  books  to  an;  «iie  sending  his  address. 

i-tt  18  West  Washington  Street. 


L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

Art  and  izLducational  i  ubiishers, 

BOSTOR,  CHICAGO,  HEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  SAM  FRAHCISCO, 

Pranks  American  Text-Book  of  Art  Education,     Revised  Edition 

of  the  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.     Prepared  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
State  Director  of  Art  Eklucation  in  Massachusetts. 

Examples  for  Art  Study  in  High  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and 

Art  Schools. 
The  American  Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Materials,     For 

the  use  of  Common  Schoob,  Drawing  Classes,  and  Schoob  of  Art  and 

Science. 
Pranks  Natural  History  Series,      For  Schools  and  Families. 

Animab  and  Plants  represented  In  their  natural  colon,  and  arranged  for 

instruction  and  object-lessons. 

Pranks  Aids  for  Object- Teaching,  Trades  and  Occupations,  for 

use  in  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Classes. 

Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Art,  with  2000  Wood-cuts. 

Art  in  the  House,  by  von  Falke  and  Perkins. 

The  Tluory  of  Color,  by  Dr.  von  Bezold. 

Prates  Natural  History  Series  for  Children;  popular  Readers  for 

Primary  Classes. 

Sunday  School  Membership  Certificates  and  Certificates  of  Honor, 

Illuminated  Scripture  Text,  etc.,  for  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 

Address  for  catalogues  and  terms,  L.  PRANQ  ft  CO., 

3-iy  112  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

THE  IN  DIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

3LOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND, 
9U1  Term  begins  Sept.  1,  1881.        Winter  Term  Jan.  4^  1882. 


THRSB  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Qassics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,   a   Pteparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday 
Morning,  September  i,  1881.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 

Toitlon  Free*  Contingent  Fee,  ^3  per  term.  Library  Fee  required  of  all» 
50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  sulvance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

A.  R.  HOWEj  Treasurer,  LEMUEL  MOSS,  President, 

August  18,  1881.  L9-ly] 


I 

BEE  LINE  ROUTE! 

^  S  T . 


pXssbnqers   for 
BOSTON  and  NEW  ENGLAND  Poliits. 

WOl  find  this  LINE  many  hours  QUICKER  and  with  FEWER  CHANGES  thaa 
COMPETING  LINES. 

PASSENGERS  for  NEW  YOkK  will  find  that  this  is  positively  the  ONI^Y  line  bad- 
ing  Passengers  and  Baggage  in  New  York  City  WITHOUT  TRANSFER  of  any  kiad. 

PASSENGERS  holding  tickets  to  EASTERN  Points  via  BEE  LINE,  are  allowed  to 
•top  over  at  NIAGARA  FALLS  or  the  Lakes. 

ELEGANT  DlNING  CARS  on  through  trains. 

MAGNIFICENT  SLEEPERS  through  to  New  York  and  Boston  WITHOUT 
CHANGE. 


UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN 

W.  J.  NICHOLS^  At  134  South  IHinois  Street, 

AND  LEARNED  THE  RATES  OVER  THE 

INDIANAPOLIS  &  ST,  LOUIS  R.  R. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  TO  ALL  UND  POIRTS  in  the  Western  and  Southwestcra  States 
are  for  sale  by  him  at  the  lowest  figures. 


For  the  special  accommodation  of  WES  TERN  PASSENGERS,  a  new  train  has 
put  on,  leaving  Indianapolis  at  7  r.  m.,  arriving  in  St.  Louis  early  the  next  morning,  and 
making  connections  with  all  trains  in  the  Union  Depot.  This  train  will  run  ON  TIME, 
and  may  be  depended  on  to  make  Connections  without  fail,  something  the  midnight  trains 
by  other  roads  can  not  offer. 

For  Information.  Rates  of  Pare,  Etc.,  call  at  Union  Depot,  Indiana- 
polis, or  at  Company's  Office,  134  South  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Special  Inducements  offered  to  Colonists  and  Emigrants. 
C.  C.  GALE,  Gcn'l  Supt.,        A.  J.  SMITH.  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag'^ 
Indianapolis^  Ind,  Cleveland^  Ohio, 

W.  J.  NICHOLS.  Passenger  Agent, 

3-10 1  Indianapolis^  Ind, 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qgnts'  Furnishing  Qoods^  Trunks  &  Valisss 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAl>OLIS,  IND. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 
■      ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

99^  Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first 
introduction^  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  price, 

GKEGOBT'S  POLmCAL  EOONOMY. 

A  New  Political  Economy,  by  John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  Ex-President 
HUnm  Industrial  University,  The  work  contains  some  features  of  striking 
originality:  I.  The  new  and  clear  division  of  the  science ;  2.  The  illustra- 
tion of  its  elementary  facts  and  ideas,  by  diagrams ;  3.  Tabular  synoptic  views 
.exhibiting  the  topics  in  their  proper  places  and  relations;  4.  Full  discussion 
of  the  more  important  and  practical  parts  of  the  science.  i2mo,  cloth,  504 
pages. 

Introduction  price,  .  .  ^1.20. 

KIDD'8  NEW  EXOCUTION.    {.Ready  March  15.) 

A  Revised  Edition  of  Kidd's  Elocution  and  Vikal  Culture.  En- 
larged and  greatly  improved  in  the  selection  of  matter.  i2mo,  half  red  roan, 
cloth  sides,  504  pp. 

Iiltroduction  price,  .....  $1.00. 

Introduction  and 
Sample  Copy  Price. 

Ray*s  Test  Problems  in  Algebra,  %  .50 

Language  Exercises,  Part  I.  .15 

Language  Exercises,  Part  IL  .20 

Language  Exercises,  Teachers  Edition,  .50 

Doerner's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  Part  I,  .50 

Doernbr's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  Part  II,  .65 

HoLBROOK's  First  Latin  Lessons,  .50 

Smith's  Studies  in  English  Literature,  1.20 

Schuyler's  Psychology,  140 

Eclectic  Question  Book  or  New  Examiner,  .50 

McGUFFEVS  REVISED  READERS,  SPELLERS  and  CHARTS, 
RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES, 
ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

<^  Eclectic  Wall  Maps  and  Map  Case,  with  Patent 

Roiier.    Send  for  Descriptive  List.'^t 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Gin.  &  NewYorlc. 


^ 


L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

Art  and  JbLducational  r  ublishers,. 

BOSTOH,  CHICAGO,  H£W  YORK,  PHILADELPHU,  SAM  FRA1CISGD« 

Pranks  American  Text-Book  of  Art  Education.     Revised  Edition. 

of  the  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.     Prepared  bj  Prof.  Walter  Smith* 
State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

Examples  for  Art  Study  in  High  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and' 

Art  Schools. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Materials.  For 
the  vse  of  Common  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and  Schools  of  Ait  aai- 
Science. 

Pranks  Natural  History  Series.      For  Schools  and  Familicf. 

Animals  and  Plants  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  arranged  for 
instruction  and  object-lessons. 

Pranks  Aids  for  Object- Tecuhing^  Trades  and  Occupations,  for 

use  in  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Classes* 

Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Art,  with  2000  Wood-cuts. 

Art  in  the  House ,  by  von  Falke  and  Perkins. 

•  The  Theory  of  Color,  by  Dr.  von  Bezold. 

Franks  Natural  History  Series  for  Children;  popular  Readers  for 

Primary  Classes. 

Sunday  School  Membership  Certificates  and  CertificcUes  of  Hamtr. 
Illuminated  Scripture  Text,  etc. ,  for  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 

Address  for  catalogues  and  terras,  L.  PR  A  NO  9t  C0.| 

3-ly  112  Monroe  Su,  Chicago, -IIL 


7«o  j3:ei  ea-xvjagjj  .ajxkt. 

We  will  pay  $125.00  to  the  person  who  will  send  us  the  largest  list^fiC 
words  contained  in  our  popular  book, 

**  A  Yim  oxrloguti.  S]tlQLXi.eti;o," 

which  are  spelled  with  any  of  the  letters  forming  the  words  **  AMERICAN 
ETIQUETTE." 

For  the  second  largest  list,  $65.00.        For  the  third  largest  list,  $35  oou 

The  contest  will  close  May  ist,  1883. 

'*  American  Etiquette  "  is  a  complete  work  on  HoiiK  CuLTuaE,  Lcsnt 
Morals,  Etiquiltie,  Lett£R  Writing,  and  Social  and  Business  Forms.. 
Contains  424  pages.  Illustrated  by  100  engravings,  printed  on  extra  Filim 
PAPER  and  HANDSOMELY  BOUND.  Endorskd  by  all  who  hare  tead  it  Prict 
^2.50  gilt;  ^2.00  plain  edge.  Contestants  must  have  a  copy  of  the  book,. 
which  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  with  rules  govemiiig  the 
contest.    Agents  wanted  in  every  town     LiberaL terms. 

2  3t  Address  RAND,  McNALLY*&  CO.,  Chicago,  HI 

PETER  GRAMLING,  ' 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qonts'  Furnishing  Qoods,  Trunks  &  ¥alis» 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOUS,  IND. 
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GEMS  FOR  THE  FIRESl 


ABOUT  600  OF  THE  MOST  PITHY,  UNIQUE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
LITERARY  TREASURES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

,ED  BY  REV.  0.  H.  TIFFANY,  D.  D. 

WITH  OVER  250  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  THE  BEST 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

-H}c^  IiIB^;«^Y  IN  8NE  Y0MME3iH- 

It  stands  unequalled  as  an  embodiment  of  the  ripest  thoughts  and  utter- 
ances of  the  best  and  wisest  minds  of  all  ages  and  all  times. 


Edward  Everett. 
Bishop  Simpson. 
.Max  Adeler. 
W.  C.  Bryant. 
Shakespeare. 
John  Milton. 
Walter  Scorr. 
Charles  Dickens. 


PARTIAL   LIST    OF   AUTHORS. 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 

H.  W.  Beech ER. 

J.  G.  Whittier. 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

S.  L.  Clemens, (Twain.) 

J.  G.  Holland. 

Joseph  Cook. 

Bret  Hart. 


Alfred  Tennyson. 
Robert  Burns. 
Benj.  Franklin. 
Mrs.  Hemans. 
Mrs.  Sigourney. 
John  B.  Gough. 
Charles  Sumner. 
Artemus  Ward. 


and  many  others  of  wori  d  wide  reputation. 


This  book  comes  the  nearest  to  selling  itself  of  any  book  ever  published, 
except  the  Bible.     Many  inexperienced  agents  are  selling 

Iblfts  tt  iiiti  f ft  M'tili, 

While  reports  of  50  to  60,  or  more  per  week,  are  not  uncommon.     One 

agent  sold  over  700  IN  TERRE  HAUTE,  Ind.     Another  550  m 

FORT  WAYNE.     Another  350  in  ELKHART,    and  as  many 

more  in  SOUTH  BEND,  &c.,  &c. 

Tfie  Book  neve?'  Fails  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction 

A  GJ^AND    BOOK    FOF^  TE;0t3HERS    AfJD    STUDEJNJTS    TO 

SELL    ©URIN(§  VACATION. 

For  further  particulars  and  very  liberal  terms,  address 

A.  V/.  MILLS, 


^WINIONS, 


I    nm   ■ 


From  REV.  LYMAN  ABBOTT,  D.D.,  Editor  of  "The  Christian  Union,"  orN.Y.G»y. 

"GEMS  FOR  THE  FIRESIDE'*  is  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose; 
the  selections  are  excellent,  they  include  a  wide  range,  the  grave,the  gay, 
the  eloquent  and  the  pathetic,  and  nothing  to  offend  good  taste.  The 
illustrations  are  excellent,  far  superior  to  those  I  generally  see  in  other 
books  of  this  class.  There  is  one  special  value  in  such  a  book  which  I 
wish  your  agents  would  put  before  the  people;  its  use  in  evening  readings 
aloud.  This  is  an  exercise  that  ought  to  be  carried  od  in  every  home, 
and  Dr.  Dry-as-dust  will  not  do;  nor  will  a  long  poem  like  Milton,  or  a 
history  like  Macaulay  or  Bancroft.  I  hope  this  book  may  inspire  to  such 
a  home  reading  circle  in  many  thousand  homes  in  the  United  States. 

From  J.  H.  VINCENT.  D.D.,  Widely  known  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  ftMii 

Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle. 

'^GEMS  FOR  THE  FIRESIDE"  is  **fireside,''  "tiles,"  "flames"  and 
"fellowship,"  all  in  one.  It  is  a  whole  parlor  at  once.  It  has  in  it  at- 
tertainmenty  instruction  and  inspiration  for  a  whole  year  of  fireside  com- 
muning and  meditation.  The  name  of  DR.  O.  H. TIFFANY  is,  in  itself, 
enough  to  commend  the  book.  And  that  he  has  compiled  this  book  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  //  is  full  of  choicest  wit  cmd  soundest  wisdom. 

From  LEMUEL  MOSS,  D.D.,  President  of  Indiana  Univeroity,  Blooningteii,  lii 

It  is  certainly  a  happy  thought  happily  realized,  and  makes  a  volume 
as  enjoyable  as  it  is  instructive. 

From  JAS.  H.  FAIRCHILD,  D.D.  LL.  D.,  President  of  Oberiin  College,  Oberin,0lii^ 

"GEMS  FOR  THE  FIRESIDE"  is  a  decided  success.  The  book 
will  prove  a  treasure  in  any  family. 


From  HON.  SCHUYLER  COLFAX,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

It  is  the  most  valuable  addition  to  my  library  for  many  a  year. 

From  ALEXANDER  MARTIN,  D.D.  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Indiana  Astary 

sity,  Greencastle,  Indiana. 

Of  the  many  attempts  to  compile  the  very  choicest  selections  in  Pro* 
and  Poetry,  I  know  of  none  that  will  compare  in  excellence  with  yoor 
Book  of  Gems. 


From  JOHN  CLARK  RIDPATH,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Vice  President  of  the  Indiana  Mm 
University,  and  Professor  of  Belies  Lettres  and  History. 

Among  the  many  collections  in  my  library,  there  is  no  other  so  worthy 
of  the  first  place  as  this  beautiful  garland  of  Belles- Lettres,  by  Dr. Tiffanf. 


From  REVEREND   JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  D.  D.,  President  of  Wabash   CoNeffe. 

Crawfordsviile,  Indiana. 

With  '^GEMS  FOR  THE  FIRESIDE,"  I  am  very  much  plea.sed. 


From  HONORABLE  JOHN  W.  BLOSS,  Ex-Superintendent  Public  Instrnction  for  tte 

State  of  Indiana. 

'*GEMS  FOR  THE  FIRESIDE"  contains  most  of  the   best  thoughts 
in  onr  literature.  (over) 


Tp  AM  IBICAN  ISUOATIONAL  SSBIIS 

School  and  College  Text-Books 

Comprises  ably- prepared  and  well-graded  text-books  in  every  branch  of  study. 
They  are  noted  for  excellence  of  manufacture  and  cheapness  of  price,  and  are 
offered  on  the  most  liberal  terms  for  introducHon  and  exchange.  It.  includes 
among  others  the  following  popular  and  well-known  text-books : 

SANDERS'S  UNION  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 
THE  NEW  GRADED  READERS. 
SWINTON'S  GEOGRAPHIES, 
SWINTON'S  HISTORIES. 

SWINTON'S  WORD-BOOK  SERIES. 

SWINTON'S  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 
SWINTON'S  MODEL  BLANKS. 

ROBINSON'S  SHORTER  COURSE  IN  MATHEMATICS. 
KERL'S  GRAMMARS. 

WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 
GRAY'S  BOTANIES. 

SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS. 

WHITE'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON'S  BOOK-KEEPING. 
FASQUELLE'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

LANGUELLIER  &  MONSANTO'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

LOOMIS'S  PROGRESSIVE  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOKS. 
WOODBURY'S  GERMAN  COURSE. 

WELLS'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

ELIOT  &  STORER'S  CHEMISTRY. 
DANA'S  GEOLOGIES. 

TOWNSEND'S  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY,  A  MANUAL  FOR  GIRLS. 

DANIE;^L'S  short  sentences  for  Practice  in  Writing  Latin 
MANSON'S  BLANKS  FOR  WRITTEN  SPELLING. 

CURTIS'S  KEYNOTE  AND  MUSIC-DRILL, 

BUCKHAM'S  ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  SENTENCES. 
HUNT'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

MIXER'S  MANUAL  OF  FRENCH  POETRY. 

HENNEQUIN'S  TREATISE  ON  pI^ENCH  VERBS. 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

i-2t  149  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO, 


REQUISITES  FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOU 

I.    APPLETONS*  FIRST  AND  SECOND  READER  are ju$t  whtteiw^ 
Primary  Teacher  needs.     Price,  Firsl  Reader  23  cts. ;  Second,  37  cti. 
.      2.     APPLETONS'  READING  CHARTS  are  indispensable  in  every 

school-room.     Price,  per  set,  with  color  chart.. |iaoo 

3.  "STICKNEY»S  CHILD  S  BOOK  OF  LANGUAGE"  is  espec- 
ially adapted  for  Primary  work.     Price,*  9  cts.     Set.. .36 

4.  BALLARD'S  WORD  WRITER  combines  SpelUng,  Wriiing, 
and  Grammar  in  one  book.     Price „     .10 

5.  CORNELL'S  OUTLWE  MAPS  are  clear,  distinct,  brighten  the 

school -room,  and  are  the  best  aids  for  teaching  little  folks 
Geography.  Revised  to  date.  Price  per  set  of  13  maps,  kej 
and  portfolio i}7$ 

6.  QUACKENBOS'S  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  makes  a  very 

interesting  reader  for  supplementary  reading  for  children. 
Price io 

7.  FOR  TEACHING  CHILDREN  PENMANSHIP  there  is  no- 

thing  else  equal  to  the  sliding-copies  as  found  in  the  Model 

,  Gopy  Books.     Each,  12  cts.     Set,  6  books.. .^ 

,  8.     APPLETONS'  STANDARD  LEAD- PENCIL  COURSE  makes 

the  first  step  writing  as  easy  and  attractive  as  the  first  step  in 
reading.    Price,  per  set  3  books. J* 

9.  THE  KINDERGARTEN  DRAWING  CARDS  ofler  pleasing, 
simple  combinations  to  attract  the  child  while  cultivating  hb 
attention,  judgment,  imagination,  and  hand  movements. 
Price,  per  set  3  parts 4' 

I  10.    THE  STANDARD  ELEMEEPARY  GEOGRAPHY  is  just 

out.     It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  practical  Geography  for 

primary  schools.     Price ; ^\ 

II.    BRIGHT'S  GRADED  EESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.     Price. Jp 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Bain's  Education  as  a  Science.. Price,  |lio, 

Baldwin's  An  of  School  Management •*        1-3^; 

Johonnot's  Principles  and  Practice , "        i-J^j 

Spencer's  Education "        M$ 

AFPLETONS'  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY,  34  volumes,  uniform 

binding,    price  per  set ....^    tootj 

Abcve  Publications  sent  by  Mail  or  Express  on  receipt  ofpriu. 
Address, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

5-tf  New  York.        Boston. 


THE  FOBTT-FOUBTH  SESSION  OF  THE 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


AMD 

JUST    OPENED. 

It  is  by  for  the  Most  Prosperous  Session  the  school  has  ever  had. 

More  of  the  Old  Students  have  returned  than  at  any  previous  time. 

The  school  was  never  in  belter  eonditlon,  or  in  better  shape  to  do  good  work. 

Everybody  is  happy  and  full  of  enthusiasm. 

The  prospects  for  the  ftiture  were  never  so  flattering. 

More  than  500  have  already  registered  for  the  regular  classes  of  next  year— one-third 
'  more  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Educators  and  patrons  of  schools  have  investigated  /or  themselves  ^  and  are  fnVy  eom* 
vineed,  that  by  our  plan  of  sectiontng  the  ciasses,  a  targe  attendance  is  not  a  deirtmeni, 
Ht  one  of  the  best  evutences  of  a  school's  worth 

Better  to  accommodate  this  increased  attendance,  MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  will  be  made 
daring  the  present  summer  Valuable  additions  will  be  made  to  the  Laboratory.  New 
books  are  constantly  arxiving,  so  that  by  the  Fall  term  the  Library  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

IRSI  RUCTION. — With  reference  to  the  chancterof  the  instruction  given,  its  thorough- 
ness, etc.,  no  criticums  are  ever  offered.  From  the  begmnmg  of  the  school,  none  but 
experienced  instructors  have  been  employed.  Now  Upecialists  are  placed  in  charge  of 
each  Department. 

HEW  ARRANGEMENT  OP  ROOMS. —The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  provide  suitable 
accommodations  to  meet  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school.  We  are  now  prepared  to  meet 
this  last  difficulty.  So  many  buildings  have  been  erected  that  the  ortgtnal  idea  of  ar- 
ranging  the  rooms  in  suites  is  being  carried  nut.  The  rooms  in  East  Hall,  and  many  in 
Stile's  Hall  have  been  thus  arranged  for  some  time.  Work  has  already  commenced  in 
other  buildings.  H^tage  Hall  (Flint's  Hall)  has  been  remodeled  and  eirgantly  furnished. 
The  looms  are  carpeted  with  Brussels  carpet,  and  supplied  with  ever.vtning  that  goes  to 
make  them  home-like.  Before  the  opening  of  the  F;«ll  term  the  rooms'  for  students  in  the 
Commercial  Hall  will  be  similarly  constructed  and  furnished,  while  in  the  majority  of  the 
other  buildings  the  rooms  are  already  so  arranged.    Two  students  will  occupy  a  suite. 

LAOItS'  DEPARTMENT.— Since  Mrs  Kinsey  has  taken  charge  of  the  Ladies'  Depart- 
ment, the  number  of  ladies  in  attendance  has  constantly  increased.  Notwithstanding 
the  two  large  buildings  and  a  number  of  smaller  buildings  which  are  occupied  exclusively 
by  ladies,  during  the  present  term  we  have  had  some  difficulty  in  providing  rooms  for  all. 
In  the  future  this  will  doc  be  .*-o  All  of  the  rooms  m  Heritage  Hall  will  be  used  for  ladies, 
and  the  rooms  in  two  addiiional  buildings  will  be  wholly  reserved  for  them.  IPbere  is 
nothiug  that  givCs  us  greater  pie  isure  than  to  be  able  to  provide  these  comlorts  for  the 
students,  and  yet  not  increase  the  expense. 

DEPARTM^  NTS.— Preparatory,  Ttachefs',  Business.  Tolleglate,  Engineering,  Special 
Seience,  Musical.  Fine  Art,  Phonographic,  leiegraphlc.  Penmanship,  kloqutionary. 
Law,  Medical.  Pbrendlogical  and  Ret  lew.  Each  Department  is  complete  in  lUeif. 
(See  Catalogue.)  With  the  excepuon  of  i>aw,  Instrumental  Music.  Telegraphy,  Phono- 
graphy and  advanced  work  in  Art,  students  have  the  advantage  of  all  these  without  extra 
charge  The  attendance  being  large,  enables  us  to  have  beginning,  advanced^  regular, 
and  review  classes  every  term.  To  accommodate  in  this  way  is  impossible  where  the  at- 
tendance is  small. 

POSITIONS  SECURED.— The  demand  for  teachers  and  business  men  trained  here  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply.  All  who  qualify  themselves  thoroughly  are  certain  of  good, 
paying  positions.  The  school  having  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadas,  has  unusual  facilities  in  this  line. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  Dt'PARTMiNT,  in  connection  with  the  Normal,  is  the  most  complete 
Business  College  in  the  West.  It  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  plan.  The  attend- 
ance being  large  enables  us  to  sustain  two  sets  of  offices ;  this  affords  advantages  found 
at  no  other  Commercial  School. 

EXP*^ NSES.— Tuition.  $8  perterm.  Board,  with  well-flirnlahed  room,  $1.70  to  $1.90 
per  week— never  exceeding  the  latter. 

Seasons  Why  we  Can  Afford  the  Best  Aoconunodations  at  the  Low  Rates 

Nanied. 

The  Boau-ding  Department  is  now  under  our  immediate  supervision.  We  own  the  col- 
lege buUdings  and  boarding  houses,  and  have  expended  more  than  $200,000  in  improve- 
ments. We  pay  no  rents,  nor  are  taxes  allowed  on  school  property,  so  that  it  is  evident 
that  we  are  able  to  give  better  accommodations,  and  at  lower  rates  than  where  the  build- 
ings are  owned  by  outside  parties  who  are  obliged  to  pay  high  rents  and  taxes. 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  our  architect,  Mr.  Rose,  of  South 
Bend,  for  a  magnificent  additional  New  School  Building.  This  will  be  the  finest  building 
on  Cokege  Hill.     Work  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  at  all  practicable. 

No  effort  or  expense  has  been  spared  In  order  that  the  school  might  be  placed  in  such 
a  condition  as  would  give  to  students  every  advantage  found  at  older  and  endowed  inati- 
tntions,  and  at  an  expense  not  one-third  so  great. 

Test  our  sutements  by  giving  the  school  a  trial.  If  we  do  not  do  our  part,  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  the  student  to  and  trom  the  school  will  be  paid  by  ua. 

Summer  or  Review  term  will  open  June  ^;  Fall  term  will  open  August  aS;  First  Win- 
ter term  will  open  November  6;  Second  Winter  term  will  open  Tanuary  15,  1884. 
Write  to  us.     We  take  pleasure  in  answering  all  questions.     Catalogue  mailed  free. 

5-tf  Address,  H.  B.  BROWN,  Prineipal,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Assoelate  Prin. 
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TUBXTBR'S  OOTIB 

For  Canvas  of  Self-Biador  Hanestots 

PatSBted  Januwj  16, 1881. 

SnSAlirirOUB*  on).     I  der  forms  a  superior  oofcr  far 


*Q  This  cover,  13  ft.  long  by  5  ft. 

— ^    "       *    -■  *»        «■  wide,  is  thoroughly  w«ta]VOo( 

made  of  the  best  U.  S.  Sbidp 
ard  Navy  Dock;  protecti  ciih 
vas  of  Binders  Irom  rua  lad 
dew.  Is  the  best  in  the  wi- 
ket.    When  not  in  me  an  bo* 

n    snoAiirirouB;  m.   I 

_  \^  '  Every  farmer  acknowleofaii 

excellence.  Teachkrs  whose  schools  close  early  can  make  good  wagei  it 
canvassing  for  this  cover.  The  business  is  respectable,  and  in  selling  it  teach- 
ers get  a  touch  of  real  ''business"  among  men  that  may  pibve  of  great  valiic: 
An  agent  wanted  in  every  township.     Send  for  circulars  and  terms  to  apatL 

HADLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
3-tf  34  East  Georgia  St.,  Indianapolis,  lod. 

PEIER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

« 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gfents'  Furnishing  Qoods^  Trunks  &  Yalisos 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  CObNTY,  IND. 
Fall  Term  te^s  Sept.  1,  1881.        Winter  Term  Ju.  i,  1881. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Classki; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Sdence. 

Also,   a   Preparatory   Course; 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  ThinlftJ 
Morning,  September  I,  1 88 1.  Students  to  be  examined  should  prescat 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 

Tottion  Free.  Contingent  Fee,  ^3  per  term.  Library  Fee  required  of  allt 
50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

A.  R.  HOWE,  Trtasurer,  LEMUEL  MOSS,  PrtsklimL 

Aagttst:i8, 1881.  L9-I7] 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

I 

Mr  Sif^le  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first 
introduction^  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  price. 

QliBGOBT*S  POUTICAI.  EOONOBIT. 

A  New  Political  Economy,  by  John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  Ex-President 
lUinois  Industrial  University,  The  work  contains  some  features  of  striking 
originality:  i.  The  new  and  clear  division  of  the  science;  2.  The  illustra- 
tion of  its  elementary  facts  and  ideas,  by  diagrams;  3.  Tabular  synoptic  views 
exhibiting  the  topics  in  their  proper  places  and  relations ;  4.  Full  discussion 
of  the  more  important  and  practical  parts  of  the  science.  i2mo,  cloth,  394 
pages. 

Introduction  pric<,  .  .  .  ^i.2a 

KDDD'S  inSW  BLOCUnOM.    ^Rtady  March  25.) 

A  Rerised  Edition  of  Kidd's  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culturk.  En- 
larged and  greatly  improved  in  the  selection  of  matter.  ladio,  half  red  roan, 
cloth  sides,  504  pp. 

Introduction  price,  .....  ^i.oa 

Introduction  and 
Sample  Copy  Price. 

Ray*s  Test  Problems  in  Algebra,  $  .50 

Language  Exercises,  Part  I.  .15 

Language  Exercises,  Part  II.  .20 

Language  Exercises,  Teachers  Edition,  .50 

Doerner's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  Part  I,  .50 

Doerner's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  Part  II,  .65 

HoLBROOK's  First  Latin  Lessons,  .50 

Smith's  Studies  in.  English  Literature,  1.20 

Schuyler's  Psychology,  140 

Eclectic  Question  Book  or  New  Examiner,  .50 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS,  SPELLERS  and  CHARTS, 
RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES, 
ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 
ECJ-ECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 


Eclectic  Wall  Maps  and  Map  Case,  with  Patent 

Roller.    Send  for  Descriptive  List. 


VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Gin.  &  New  York 

[3-tf) 


L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

Art  and  Jtlducational  i  ubiishers, 

BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  N&W  YORK,  PHIUDBLPHU,  SAM  FRARCISCO, 

Pranks  American  Text-Book  of  Art  Education.  Revised  Edition 
of  the  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.  Prepared  by  Prof.  Walter  Smilli, 
State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

Examples  for  Art  Study  in  High  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and 

Art  Schools. 
The  American  Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Materials.    For 

the  use  of  Common  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  Schools  of  Art  and  Sciesoe. 

Pranks  Natural  History  Series.      For  Schools  and  Families. 

Animals  and  Plants  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  arranged  for 
instruction  and  object-lessons. 

Pranks  Aids  for  Object- Teeuhing,  Trades  and  Occupations,  for 

use  in  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Classes. 

Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Arty  with  2000  Wbod-cuts. 

Art  in  the  House^  by  von  Falke  and  Perkins. 

The  Theory  of  Color,  by  Dr.  von  Bezold. 

Pranks  Natural  History  Series  for  Children;  popular  Readers  for 

Primary  Classes. 
Sunday  School  Membership  CertificcUes  and  Certificates  of  Honor. 
Illuminated  Scripture  Texty  etc.,  for  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 

Address  for  catalogues  and  terras,  L.  PRANQ  ft  CO., 

3-Iy  112  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III 

CEHTBilL  BOBHJIL  COLLEGE. 

DANVILUS,  HENDRICKS  CO.,  HCD. 
The  moat  Thorooi^lit  The  iiio«t  £eonoinieal  t 

ADVANTAGES:  Sjind  for  a  Catalogoi. 

No  Saloons  nor  other  demoralizing  influences. 
Free  Reading-Room  and  Librar>'. 

All  students  room  in  good  private  houses. 

An  experienced  and  successful  faculty. 

Classes  of  prosier  size  and  of  all  grades. 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time. 
A  strong,  healthy  normal  sentiment  pervades  and  controls  the  entire  tnsti' 
tution. 

Expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

J.  A.  Steele,  Vice-Pres.  i  tf  ORA  ADAMS,  Pais. 
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BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  $IJ% 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  I1.5P 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (for Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall.  Francis  L.  Patten,  and  odiers,  |l.75 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  75 

W«  have  the  largest  vtock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  and  will  be  glad  to  lead  o«r  matAh 
list  of  new  books  to  an;  «ae  sending  his  address. 

i-4t  18  West  Washington  Street. 


GEMS  FOR  THE  FIRESID 
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•fCOMPRISlNGi 


ABOUT  600  OF  THE  MOST  PITHY,  UNIQUE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
LITERARY  TREASURES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


BY  REV.  0.  H,  TIFFANY.  D.  D. 


"WITH  OVER  250  ILLUSTRATIONS  BT  TH£  BEST 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

-Hlc;^  IiIBBt;«^Y  IN  SNE  Y0IiajiIE3N- 

It  stands  unequalled  as  ah  embodiment  of  the  ripesf  thoughts  and  utter- 
ances of  the  best  and  wisest  minds  of  all  ages  and  all  times. 


Edward  Everett. 
Bishop  Simpson. 
Max  Adeler. 
W.  C.  Bryant. 
Shakespeare. 
John  Milton. 
Walter  Scott. 
Charles  Dickens. 


PARTIAL   LIST   OF   AUTHORS. 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 

H.  W.  Beecher. 

J.  G.  Whittjer. 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

S.  L.  Clemens, (Twain.) 

J.  G.  Holland. 

Joseph  Cook. 

Bret  Hart. 


Alfred  Tennyson. 
Robert  Burns. 
Benj.  Franklin. 
Mrs.  Hemans. 
Mrs.  Sigourney. 
John  B.  Gough. 
Charles  Sumner. 
Artemus  Ward. 


AND   many   others   OF    WORLD  WIDE    REPUTATION. 


This  book  comes  the  nearest  to  selling  itself  of  any  book  ever  published, 
except  the  Bible.     Many  inexperienced  agents  are  selling 
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While  reports  of  50  to  60,  or  more  per  week,  are  not  uncommon.     One 

agent  sold  over  700  IN  TERRE  HAUTE,  Ind.     Another  550  in 

FORT  WAYNE.     Another  350  in  ELKHART,   and  as  many 

more  in  SOUTH  BEND,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Book  never  Fails  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction 

A  GF^ANE)    BOOK    FOf^  TE/tSHERS    AjsJD    STUDEJ^JTS    TO 

SELL    DURIN©  VACATION. 
JFbr  further  particulars  and  very  liberal  terms,  address 

A.  V/.  MILLS, 


(OVER) 


rrecvLin.selx,  ^s^lcl^. 


L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

Art  and  rLducational  i  ubiishers,. 

BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  R!SW  YORK,  PHIIADEtPHU,  SAM  FRAICISGO, 

I>  TJ  BIjI  S  EC 
Prates  American  Text- Book  of  Art  Education.     Revised  Edirion. 

of  the  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.     Prepared  by  Prof.  Walter  Smillw 
State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

Examples  for  Art  Study  in  High  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  aiMf 

Art  Schools. 

77u  American  Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Materials,  For 
the  use  of  Common  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and  Schools  of  Art  aad- 
Science. 

Pranks  Natural  History  Series.      For  Schools  and  Families. 

Animals  and  Plants  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  arranged  for 
instruction  and  object-lessons. 

Pranks  Aids  for  Object- Teachings  Trades  and  Occupations,  ibr 

use  in  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Classes* 

Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Art^  with  2000  Wood-cuts. 

Art  in  the  House,  by  von  Falke  and  Perkins. 

•  The  Tlieory  of  Color,  by  Dr.  von  Bezold. 

Prates  Natural  History  Series  for  Children;  popular  Readers  for 

Primary  Classes. 

Sunday  School  Membership  Certificates  and  Certificates  of  Homr. 
•  Illuminated  Scripture  Text,  etc.,  for  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 

Address  for  catalogues  and  terms,  L.  PR  A  NO  ft  CO., 

3-iy  112  Monroe  St.,  Chica^fo, ilL 


We  will  pay  $125.00  to  the  person  who  will  send  us  the  largest  list^«f 
words  contained  in  our  popular  book. 


which  are  spelled  with  any  of  the  letters  forming  the  words  **  AMERICAN 
ETIQUETTE." 

For  the  second  largest  list,  $65.00.        For  the  third  largest  list,  $35  00. 

The  contest  will  clos^e  May  1st,  1883. 

**  American  Etiquette ''  is  a  complete  work  on  HoMK  Culture,  Lcssn 
Morals,  Etiquiltte,  Lettrr  Writing,  and  Social  and  Business  Forms. 
Contains  424  pages.  Illustrated  by  100  ENGRAVINGS,  printed  on  EXTRA  nVR 
PAPER  and  HANDSOMELY  BOUND.  En[X>rskd  by  all  who  have  \tMi  it  Frict 
#2.50 gilt;  $2.00  plain  edj^e.  Contestants  must  have  a  copy  of  the  book,, 
which  will  he  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  with  rules  governing  the 
contest.    Agents  wanted  in  every  town     LiberaL terms. 

a3t  Address  RAND,  McNALLY!&  CO.,  ChicaipH  HI 

PETER  GRAMLING,  ' 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents'  Furnishing  Gfoods,  Trunks  &  Valis» 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
INDIANAPOUS,  IND, 
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GEMS  FOR  THE  FIR 


ABOUT  600  OF  THE  MOST  PITHY,  UNIQUE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
LITERARY  TREASURES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

PILED  BY  REV.  0.  H.  TIFFANY,  D.  D. 

WITH  OVER  250  ILLUSTRATIONS  BT  THE  BEST 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

-Hjc^  LIB^^^Y  IN  ep  VeMME^ie-^ 

It  stands  unequalled  as  an  embodiment  of  the  ripest  thoughts  and  utter- 
ances of  the  best  and  wisest  minds  of  all  ages  and  all  times. 


Edward  Everett. 
Bishop  Simpson. 
.Max  Adeler. 
W.  C.  Bryant. 
Shakespeare. 
John  Milton. 
Walter  Scoit. 
Charles  Dickens. 


PARTIAL   LIST   OF   AUTHORS. 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 
H.  W.  Beech ER. 
J.  G.  Whittier. 
O.  W.  Holmes. 
S.  L.  CLEMENS,(Twain.) 
J.  G.  Holland. 
Joseph  Cook. 
Bret  Hart. 


Alfred  Tennyson. 
Robert  Burns. 
Benj.  Franklin. 
Mrs.  Hemans. 
Mrs.  Sigourney. 
John  B.  Gough. 
Charles  Sumner. 
Artemus  Ward. 


and   many   others   of    WORM)  wide    REPrTATION. 


This  book  comes  the  nearest  to  selling  itself  of  any  book  ever  published, 
except  the  Bible.     Many  inexperienced  agents  are  selling 


9~/A 


H. 


If  if  If  litis  f  tt  ^^^^p 

While  reports  of  50  to  60,  or  more  per  week,  are  not  uncommon.     One 

agent  sold  over  700  IN  TERRE  HAUTE,  Ind.     Another  550  in 

FORT  WAYNE.     Another  350  in  ELKHART,    and  as  many 

more  in  SOUTH  BEND,  &c.,  &c. 

T7ie  Book  never  Fails  to  Give  Entii^e  Satisfaction 

A   Gf^ANB    BOOK    FOf^  TE;0r3HERS    AfJD    STUDEJVJTS    TO 

SELL   BURIN©  VACATION. 
J*'or  further  particulars  and  very  liberal  terms ,  address 

A.  V^.  MILLS, 


&^MJ^MOX'So 


From  REV.  LYMAN  ABBOTT,  D.D.,  Editor  of  ''The  Christian  Union/'  ^HXtStf. 
*'GEMS  FOR  THE  FIRESIDE''  is  admirably  adapted  for  its  purple; 
the  selections  are  excellent,  they  include  a  wide  range,  the  grave,the  gay, 
the  eloquent  and  the  pathetic,  and  nothing  to  offend  good  taste.  The 
illustrations  are  excellent,  far  superior  to  those  I  generally  see  in  other 
books  of  this  class.  There  is  one  special  value  in  such  a  book  which  I 
wish  your  agents  would  put  before  the  people;  its  use  in  evening  readings 
aloud.  This  is  an  exercise  that  ought  to  be  carried  oft  in  every  home, 
and  Dr.  Dry-as-dust  will  not  do;  nor  will  a  long  poem  like  Milton,  or  i 
history  like  Macaulay  or  Bancroft.  I  hope  this  book  may  inspire  to  such 
a  home  reading  circle  in  many  thousand  homes  in  the  United  States. 

From  J.  H.  ViNCENT,  D.O.,  Widely  known  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  hmm 

Chautauqua  L  iterary  and  Scientific  Circle. 

"GEMS  FOR  THE  FIRESIDE"  is  '^fireside,''  ''tiles,"  "flames"  and 
* 'fellowship,"  all  in  one.  It  is  a  whole  parlor  at  once.  It  has  in  it  ah 
tertainment,  instruction  and  inspiration  for  a  whole  year  of  fireside  com- 
muning and  meditation.  The  name  of  DR.  O.  H. TIFFANY  is,  in  itself, 
enough  to  commend  the  book.  And  that  he  has  compiled  this  book  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  //  is  full  of  choicest  wit  and  soundest  wisdom. 

From  LEMUEL  MOSS,  D.D.,  President  of  Indiana  Univeroity,  BioooihiftM,  liA 

It  is  certainly  a  happy  thought  happily  realized,  and  makes  a  volame 
as  enjoyable  as  it  is  instructive. 

From  J  AS.  H.  FAIRCHILD,  D.D.  LL.  D.,  President  of  Oberiin  College,  Oberiia,0iye. 

"GEMS  FOR  THE   FIRESIDE"  is  a  decided  success.     The  book 
will  prove  a  treasure  in  any  family. 


From  HON.  SCHUYLER  COLFAX,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

It  is  the  most  valuable  addition  to  my  library  for  many  a  year. 

From  ALEXANDER  MARTIN,  D.D.  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Indiana  Asbnry  Univer- 
sity, Greencastie,  Indiana. 

Of  the  many  attempts  to  compile  the  very  choicest  selections  in  Prose 

and  Poetry,  I  know  of  none  that  will  compare  in  excellence  with  your 

Book  of  Gems. 


From  JOHN  CLARK  RIDPATH,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Vice  President  of  the  Indiana  Ashery 
University,  and  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and  History. 

Among  the  many  collections  in  my  library,  there  is  no  other  so  worthy 

of  the  first  place  as  this  beautiful  garland  of  Belles-Lettres,  by  Dr.Tiffimy. 


From  REVEREND   JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  D.  D.,  President  of  Wabash   CoUsfi. 

Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

With  "GEMS  FOR  THE  FIRESIDE,'*  I  am  very  much  pleased. 


From  HONORABLE  JOHN  W.  BLOSS,  Ex-Superintendent  Public  Instrnction  fv^ 

State  of  Indiana. 

'*GEMS  FOR  THE  FIRESIDE"  contains  most  of  the   best  Ihoughb 
in  our  literature.  (OVER^ 


TBI  AlCIBICAN  ISUOATXONAL  SBBI18 


School  and  College  Text-Books 

Comprises  ably-prepared  and  well-graded  text-books  in  every  branch  of  study. 
They  are  noted  for  excellence  of  manufacture  and  cheapness  of  price,  and  are 
offered  on  the  most  liberal  terms  for  introduction  and  exchange.  It.  includes 
among  others  the  following  popular  and  well-known  text-lM>oks: 

SANDERS'S  UNION  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 
THE  NEW  GRADED  READERS. 
SWINTON'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 
SWINTON'S  HISTORIES. 

SWINTON'S  WORD-BOOK  SERIES. 

SWINTON'S  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 
SWINTON'S  MODEL  BLANKS. 

ROBINSON'S  SHORTER  COURSE  IN  MATHEMATICS. 
KERL'S  GRAMMARS. 

WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 
GRAY'S  BOTANIES. 

SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS. 

WHITE'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON'S  BOOK- KEEPING. 
FASQUELLE'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

LANGUELLIER  &  MONSANTO'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

LOOMIS'S  PROGRESSIVE  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOKS. 
WOODBURY'S  GERMAN  COURSE. 

WELLS'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

ELIOT  &  STORER'S  CHEMISTRY. 
DANA'S  GEOLOGIES. 

TOWNSEND'S  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

HOUSEHOLD,  ECONOMY,  A  MANUAL  FOR  GIRLS. 

DANIE^L'S  SHORT  SENTENCES  for  Practice  in  Writing  Latin 
MANSONS  BLANKS  FOR  WRITTEN  SPELLING. 

CURTIS'S  KEYNOTE  AND  MUSIC-DRILL. 

■ 

BUCKHAM'S  ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  SENTENCES. 
HUNT'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

MIXER'S  MANUAL  OF  FRENCH  POETRY. 

HENNEQUIN'S  TREATISE  ON  FRENCH  VERBS, 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

5-^  149  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


REQUISITES  FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 


1 .  APPLETONS'  FIRST  AND  SECOND  READER  are  ju»t  what  tmj 

Primary  Teacher  needs.     Price,  First  Reader  23  cts.;  Second,  37  cts. 

2.  APPLETONS'  READING  CHARTS  are  indispensable  in  eveiy 

school-room.     Price,  per  set,  with  color  chart.. |iaoo 

3.  "STICKNEY»S  CHILD  S  BOOK  OF  LANGUAGE"  is  espec- 

ially adapted  for  Primary  work.     Price,*  9  cts.     Set .36 

4.  BALLARD'S   WORD  WRITER  combines  SpeUing,  Writing, 

and  Grammar  in  one  book.     Price », — ..     ..10 

5.  CORNELL'S  OUTLfNE  MAPS  are  clear,  distinct,  brighten  the 

school -room,  and  are  the  best  aids  for  teaching  little  folks 
Geography.  Revised  to  date.  Price  per  set  of  13  maps,  key 
and  portfolio 13.75 

6.  QUACKENBOS'S  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  makes  a  very 

interesting  reader  for  supplementary  reading  for  children. 
Price ^ 60 

7.  FOR  TEACHING  CHILDREN  PENMANSHIP  there  is  no- 

thing  else  equal  to  the  sliding-copies  as  found  in  the  Model 
Copy  Books.     Each,  12  cts.     Set,  6  books .69 

8.  APPLETONS'  STANDARD  LEAD-  PENCIL  CUURSE  makes 

the  first  step  writing  as  easy  and  attractive  as  the  first  step  in 
readmg.    Price,  per  set  3  books ...,...<..      M 

9.  THE  KINDERGARTEN  DRAWING  CARDS  offer  pleasing, 

simple  combinations  to  attract  the  child  while  cultirating  his 
attention,  judgment,  imagination,  and  hand  movements. 
Price,  per  set  3  parts 41 

10.  THE  STANDARD  ELEMEEPARY  GEOGRAPHY  u  just 

out.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  practical  Geograi^y  for 
primary  schools.     Price... ; ij 

11.  BRIGHT'S  GRADED  EESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.     Price JP 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Bain's  Education  as  a  Science.. Price,  |iA> 

Baldwin's  Art  of  School  Management.. "       i-J* 

Johonnot's  Principles  and  Practice "       i-j' 

Spencer's  Education **       l*$ 

AFPLETONS'  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY,  34  volumes,  uniform 

binding,    frice  per  set *>** 

Above  Publications  sent  by  Mail  or  Express  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address, 

D.  APPLETON  A  CO., 

5-tf  New  Yori.        Bostm.       CUe^f- 


THK  VOBTT-FOUBTH  SESSION  OF  THB 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


AMD 

JUST    OPENED. 

It  is  by  fer  the  Most  Prosperous  Session  the  school  has  ever  had. 

More  of  the  Old  Students  have  returned  than  at  any  previous  time. 

The  school  was  never  in  better  eonditlon,  or  in  better  shape  to  do  good  work. 

Everybody  is  happy  and  full  of  enthusiasm. 

The  prospeets  for  the  ftiture  were  nev«r  so  flattering. 

More  than  500  have  already  registered  for  the  regular  classes  of  next  year-Hine-tlllrd 
more  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Educates  and  patrons  of  schools  have  investigated  for  themselves  ^  and  are  fnVy  con* 
vineedy  that  by  our  plan  of  sectioning  the  ciasses,  a  large  attenelance  is  not  a  detriment, 
but  one  of  the  best  evtiienees  of  a  tchooi^s  worth 

Better  to  accommodate  this  increased  aitendance,  MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  will  be  made 
during  the  present  summer  Valuable  additions  will  be  made  to  the  Laboratory.  New 
books  are  constantly  ariiving,  so  that  by  the  Fall  term  the  Library  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

IHSIROCTlON. — With  reference  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  given,  its  therough- 
Bess,  ecc,  no  criticisms  are  ever  offered.  From  the  beginning  of  the  school,  none  but 
experienced  instructors  have  been  employed.  Now  Specialists  are  placed  in  charge  of 
each  Department. 

NEW  ARRA#GEMENT  OF  ROOMS.— The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  provide  suiuble 
accommodations  to  meet  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school.  We  are  now  prepared  to  meet 
this  last  difficulty.  So  many  buildings  have  been  erected  that  the  original  idea  of  ar- 
ranging  the  rooms  in  suites  is  being  carried  nut.  The  rooms  in  East  Hall,  and  many  in 
Stile's  Hall  have  been  thus  arranged  for  sometime.  Work  has  already  commenced  in 
other  buildings.  H^cage  Hall  (Flint's  Hall)  has  been  remodeled  and  elegantly  furnished. 
The  xooms  are  carpeted  with  Brussels  carpet,  and  supplied  with  everything  that  goes  to 
make  them  home>like.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Y*\\  term  the  rooms  for  students  in  the 
Commercial  Hall  will  be  similarly  constructed  and  furnished,  while  in  the  majority  of  the 
other  buildings  the  rooms  are  already  so  arranged.    Two  students  will  occupy  a  suite. 

LAOIfeS*  DEPAHTM INT.— Since  Mrs  Kinsey  has  uken  charge  of  the  Ladies'  Depart- 
ment, the  namber  of  ladies  in  attendance  has  constantly  increased.  Notwithstanding 
the  two  large  buildings  and  a  number  of  smaller  buildings  which  are  occupied  exclusively 
by  ladles,  during  the  present  term  we  have  had  some  difficulty  in  providing  rooms  for  all. 
In  the  future  this  will  not  be  ^o  All  of  the  rooms  in  Heritage  Hall  will  be  used  for  ladies, 
and  the  rooms  in  two  additional  buildings  will  be  wholly  reserved  for  them.  There  is 
nothing  that  givCs  us  greater  pie  isure  than  to  be  able  to  provide  these  comforts  for  the 
students,  and  yet  not  increase  the  expense. 

DEPARTMi-NTS.-'Preparatory.  Tf  achers',  Business,  Tolleglate,  Engineering,  Special 
Seienee,  Musical.  Fine  Art,  Phonographic,  telegraphic.  Penmanship,  kloqutlonary. 
Law,  MedlcAl,  PtarenDlogical  and  Review.  Each  l>epartment  is  complete  in  itself. 
(See  Catalogue.)  With  the  exception  of  Law,  Instrumental  Music,  Telegraphy,  Phono- 
graphy and  advanced  work  in  Art,  students  have  the  advantage  of  all  these  without  extra 
charge  The  attendance  being  large,  enables  us  to  have  beginning,  advanced^  regular, 
and  review  classes  every  term.  Vo  accommodate  in  this  way  is  impossible  where  the  at- 
tendance is  small. 

POSmOHS  SECURED.— The  demand  for  teachers  and  business  men  trained  here  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply.  All  who  qualify  themselves  thoroughly  are  certain  of  good, 
paying  positions.  The  school  havin|:  represeutaiives  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadas,  has  unusual  facilities  in  this  line. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  D»PARTHtNT,  in  connection  with  the  Normal,  is  the  most  complete 
Businesa  College  in  the  West.  It  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  plan.  The  attend- 
ance being  large  enables  us  to  sustain  two  sets  of  offices;  this  affords  advantages  found 
at  no  other  Commercial  School. 

EIP^  NSES.— Tuition.  $8  perterm.  Board,  with  well-flirnlehed  room,  $1.70  to  $1.90 
per  week— never  exceeding  the  latter. 

Seasons  Why  we  Can  Afford  the  Best  Aooonunodations  at  the  Low  Rates 

Named. 

The  Bovding  Department  is  now  under  our  immediate  supervision.  We  own  the  col- 
lege buildings  and  boarding  houses,  and  have  expended  more  than  $200,000  in  improve- 
neats.  We  pay  no  rents,  nor  are  taxes  allowed  on  school  property,  so  that  it  is  evident 
that  we  are  able  to  give  better  accommodations,  and  at  lower  rates  than  where  the  build- 
iags  are  owned  by  outside  parties  who  are  obliged  to  pay  high  rents  and  taxes. 

Flans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  our  architect,  Mr.  Rose,  of  South 
Bend,  for  a  magnificent  additional  New  School  Building.  This  will  be  the  finest  building 
on  CoHe^e  Hill.     Work  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  at  all  practicable. 

No  enort  or  expense  has  been  spared  in  order  chat  the  school  might  be  placed  in  such 
a  condition  as  would  give  to  students  every  advantage  found  at  older  and  endowed  insti- 
tutions, and  at  an  expense  not  one-third  so  great. 

Test  our  statements  by  giving  the  school  a  trial.  If  we  do  not  do  oar  part,  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  the  student  to  and  from  the  school  will  be  paid  by  us. 

Summer  or  Review  term  will  open  June  ■;;  Fall  term  will  open  August  98;  Firat  Win- 
ta  term  will  open  November  6;  Second  Winter  term  will  open  Tanuary  15, 1884. 
Write  to  us.     We  take  pleasure  in  answering  all  questions.     Catalogue  mailed  free. 

5-tf  Address,  H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  RINSEY,  AssoeUte  Prin. 


CQ         ^Q  gQ  This  coTcr,  13  ft.  long  by  5 ft. 
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TVENS&'S  OOTSB 

For  Cams  of  Self-BMor  Hamston 

Pateated  JaBvaiy  IS,  IMt. 

HAI>I«£Y  VPO.  COm         ket.    When  not  in  use  on  bii- 
n      IHSUyirOUB*  on).     I  der  forms  a  superior  cove  (at 

_        ^        li  Every  fanner  acknowledge!  iti 

excellence.  Teachers  whose  schools  close  early  can  make  good  wagaii 
canvassing  for  this  cover.  The  business  is  respectable,  and  in  selling  it  toch- 
ers get  a  touch  of  real  "  business"  among  men  that  may  pibve  of  great  Tsloe. 
An  agent  wanted  in  every  township.     Send  for  circulars  and  terms  to  agntL 

HADLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO^ 
3-tf  34  East  Georgia  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

PEIER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

• 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gfents'  Furnishing  Gfoods,  Trunks  &  Yalisos 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  CObNTY,  IND. 

FaU  Term  besrins  Sept.  1,  1881.        Winter  Term  Jan.  4,  188S. 


THREE  COLLEQIATB  COURSES. 

I.  The  Coarse  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modern 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,   a   Preparatory   Course; 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thusiaf 
Morning,  September  I,  1 88 1.  Students  to  be  examined  should  pfCNit 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 

Taltion  Free*  Contingent  Fee,  ^3  per  term.  Library  Fee  required  ofiUt 
50  centB.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  PMidtnL 

AngustllS,  s88i.  l9-ly] 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

I 

9^  Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first 
introduction^  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  price. 

OKBGOBT'S  POUTICAI.  BGONOMT. 

A  New  Political  Economy,  by  John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  Ex-PresitUnt 
HUnois  Industrial  University,  The  work  contains  some  features  of  striking 
originality:  I.  The  new  and  clear  division  of  the  science;  2.  The  illustra- 
tion of  its  elementary  facts  and  ideas,  by  diagrams;  3.  Tabular  synoptic  views 
exhibiting  the  topics  in  their  proper  places  and  relations ;  4.  Full  discussion 
of  the  more  important  and  practical  parts  of  the  science.  i2mo,  cloth,  394 
pages. 

Introduction  pricJ,  .  •  .  .  |i.2a 

KIDD'S  KEW  XXOCmON.    {Ready  March  15.) 

A  Revised  Edition  of  Kidd's  Elocution  and  V(x;al  Culturr.  En* 
larged  and  greatly  improved  in  the  selection  of  matter.  ladio,  half  red  roan, 
cloth  sides,  504  pp. 

Introduction  price,  .....  ^i.oa 

Introduction  and 
Sample  Copy  Price. 

Ray's  Test  Problems  in  Algebra,  $  .50 

Language  Exercises,  Part  I.  .15 

Language  Exercises,  Part  II.  .20 

Language  Exercises,  Teachers  Edition,  .50 

Doerner's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  Part  I,  .50 
Dosrnbr's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  Part  II,  .65 
Holbrook's  First  Latin  Lessons,  .50 

Smith's  Studies  in.  English  Literature,  1.20 
Schuyler's  Psychology,  140 

Eclectic  Question  Book  or  New  Examiner,     .50 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS,  SPELLERS  and  CHARTS, 
RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES, 
ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 
EQJ-ECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

Eclectic  Wall  Maps  and  Map  Case,  with  Patent 

Roiier.    Send  for  Descriptive  List. 


VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Gin.  &  New  York 

[3-tf) 


L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

Art  and  Jclducational  i  ubiishers, 

BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  N£W  YORK,  PHIUDELPHIA,  SAM  FRAHasCO, 

Prates  American  Text-Book  of  Art  Education,     Revised  Edition 

of  the  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.     Prepared  by  Prof.  Walter  Sffikb) 
State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

Examples  for  Art  Study  in  High  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and 

Art  Schools. 
TTu  American  Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Materials.    For 

the  use  of  Common  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  Schools  of  Art  and  Science. 

Pranks  Natural  History  Series.      For  Schools  and  Families. 

Animals  and  Plants  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  arranged  for 
instruction  and  object-lessons. 

Prates  Aids  for  Object-Teachings  Trades  and  Occupations,  for 

use  in  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Classes. 

UlustrcUions  of  the  History  of  Art,  wiXh  2000  "Wbod-cuts. 

Art  in  the  House,  by  von  Falke  and  Perkins. 

The  Theory  of  Color,  by  Dr.  von  Bezold. 

Pranks  Natural  History  Series  for  Children;  popular  Readers  for 

Primary  Classes. 
Sunday  School  Membership  Certificates  and  Certificates  of  Honor. 
Illuminated  Scripture  Text,  etc. ,  for  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 

Address  for  catalogues  and  terms,  L.  PRANG  ft  CO., 

3- 1 y  112  Monroe  St. ,  Chicago,  IS. 

CEITBIL  HOBHIL  COLLEGE. 

DANVH^LJS,  HENDRICKS  CO.,  IKD. 
The  most  Thorough  t  The  moat  Beonomical  t 

ADVANTAGES:  Send  fur  a  Catalocoi. 

No  Saloons  nor  other  demoralizing  influences. 
Free  Reading-Room  and  Library. 

All  students  room  in  good  private  houses. 

An  experienced  and  successful  faculty. 

Classes  of  proper  size  and  of  all  grades. 
Students  can  enter  a*,  any  time. 
A  strong,  healthy  normal  sentiment  pervades  and  controls  the  entire  insti- 
tution' 

Expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

J.  A.  Steele,  VicePres.  i  if  ORA  ADAMS,  Feb. 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  |i^S 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  |i.$o 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (for Sunday-school  Toackors) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patten,  and  others,  |i.75 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  7$ 

We  have  the  largest  «tock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  ftad  to  send  ovr  noalMy 
list  of  new  books  to  an;  9ae  sendinE  his  address. 

i-4f  18  West  Washington  Street 


GEMS  FOR  THE  FIRESI 


B 


-•^!C0MPR1SINQ 

ABOUT  600  OF  THE  MOST  PITHY,  UNIQUE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
LITERARY  TREASURES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

[LED  BY  REV.  0.  H,  TIFFANY,  D,  D. 

WITH  OVER  250  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  THE  BEST 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

-^n  iiiBEt;«^Y  IN  ep  veiiujiE^ 

It  stands  unequalled  as  aft  embodiment  of  the  ripest*  thoughts  and  utter- 
ances of  the  best  and  wisest  minds  of  all  ages  and  all  tiroes. 


Edward  Everett. 
Bishop  Simpson. 
Max  Adeler. 
W.  C.  Bryant. 
Shakespeare. 
John  Milton. 
Walter  Scott. 
Charles  Dickens. 


PARTIAL   LIST   OF   AUTHORS. 
H.  W.  LOHGFELLOW. 

H.  W.  Beecher. 

J.  G.  Whittjer. 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

S.  L.  CLEMENS,(Twain.) 

J.  G.  Holland. 

Joseph  Cook. 

Bret  Hart. 


Alfred  Tennyson. 
Robert  Burns. 
Benj.  Franklin. 
Mrs.  Hemans. 
Mrs.  Sigourney. 
John  B.  Gough. 
Charles  Sumner. 
Artemus  Ward. 


and  many  others  of  world- wide  refutation. 


This  book  comes  the  nearest. to  selling  itself  of  any  book  ever  published, 
except  the  Bible.     Many  inexperienced  agents  are  selling 


u 


'•»  10118  f  £t  Me 


While  reports  of  50  to  60,  or  more  per  week,  are  not  uncommon.     One 

agent  sold  over  700  IN  TERRE  HAUTE,  Ind.     Another  550  in 

FORT  WAYNE.     Another  350  in  ELKHART,   and  as  many 

more  in  SOUTH  BEND,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Book  never  Fails  to  Give  Entii^e  Satisfaction 

A  GF^ANB    BOOK    FOF^  TE/t3HERS    AJMD    STUDEJMTS    TO 

SELL   ©URIN©  VACATION. 
/*br  further  particulars  and  very  liberal  terms,  address 

A.  V/.  MILLS, 


(OVKR) 


760-0. x^asela.,  ^^iclx. 


From  REV.  LYMAN  ABBOTT,  D.D.,  Editor  of  "The  Christian  Union,"  of  N.Y.City. 

*'GEMS  FOR  THE  FIRESIDE'*  is  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose; 
the  selections  are  excellent,  they  include  a  wide  range,  the  grave,the  gay, 
the  eloc^uent  and  the  pathetic,  and  nothing  to  offend  good  taste.  The 
illustrations  are  excellent,  far  superior  to  those  I  generally  see  in  other 
books  of  this  class.  There  is  one  special  value  in  such  a  book  which  I 
wish  your  agents  would  put  before  the  people;  its  use  in  evening  readings 
aloud.  This  is  an  exercise  that  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  every  home, 
and  Dr.  Dry-as-dust  will  not  do;  nor  will  a  long  poem  like  Milton,  on 
history  like  Macaulay  or  Bancroft.  I  hope  this  book  may  inspire  to  such 
a  home  reading  circle  in  many  thousand  homes  in  the  United  States. 

From  J.  H.  VINCENT,  D.O.,  Widely  known  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  faaon 

Chautauqua  Literary  and  Soientific  Circle. 

"GEMS  FOR  THE  FIRESIDE'*  is  '^fireside,''  "tiles,*'  "flames"  and 
"fellowship,"  all  in  one.  It  is  a  whole  parlor  at  once.  It  has  in  it«r- 
ieriainmenty  instruction  and  inspiration  for  a  whole  year  of  fireside  com- 
muning and  meditation.  The  name  of  DR.  O.  H.TIFFANVis,  in  itself, 
enough  to  commend  the  book.  And  that  he  has  compiled  this  book  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  //  is  full  of  choicest  wit  and  soundest  wisdom. 

From  LEiNUEL  liOSS,  D.IL,  President  of  Indiana  Univereity,  Bloomlngteii,  lii 

It  is  certainly  a  happy  thought  happily  realized,  and  makes  a  volume 
as  enjoyable  as  it  is  instructive. 

From  J  AS.  H.  FAIRCHILD,  D.D.  LL.  D.,  President  of  Oberlln  College,  Oberlin,  Olio. 

"GEMS  FOR  THE  FIRESIDE"  is  a  decided  success.  The  book 
will  prove  a  treasure  in  any  family. 


From  HON.  SCHUYLER  COLFAX,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

It  is  the  most  valuable  addition  to  my  library  for  many  a  year. 


From  ALEXANDER  MARTIN,  D.D.  LLD.,  President  of  the  Indiana  Asbnry  Uiiver- 

sity,  Greencastie,  Indiana. 

Of  the  many  attempts  to  compile  the  very  choicest  selections  in  Prose 

and  Poetry,  I  know  of  none  that  will  compare  in  excellence  with  your 

Book  of  Gems. 


From  JOHN  CLARK  RIDPATH,  A.IN.,  LL.D.,  Vice  President  of  the  Indiana  Atbiry 
University,  and  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and  History. 

Among  the  many  collections  in  my  library,  there  is  no  other  so  worthy 
of  the  first  place  as  this  beautiful  garland  of  Belles-Lettres,  by  Dr. Tiffany. 


From  REVEREND   JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  D.  D..  President  of  Wahash  Colleie. 

Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

With  '^GEMS  FOR  THE  FIRESIDE,"  I  am  very  much  pleased. 


From  HONORABLE  JOHN  W.  BLOSS,  Ex-Superintendent  Pnblic  Instmctien  liN*  the 

State  of  Indiana. 

»'GEMS  FOR  THE  FIRESIDE"  contains  most  of  the   best  thoughts 
in  our  literature.  (over) 


TBI  AXISXCAir  ZBUQATIONAL  SSBIS8 


School  and  College  Text-Books 

Comprises  ably-prepared  and  well  graded  text-books  in  eveiy  branch  of  studf* 
They  are  noted  for  excellence  of  naaniifactttre  and  cheapness  of  prioe«  and  are 
offered  on  the  most  liberal  terms  for  introduction  and  exchange.  It  includes 
■aong  othen  the  following  popular  and  well*known  text-books : 

SANDERS'S  UNION  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 
THE  NEW  GRADED  READERS. 
SWINTON'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 
SWINTON'S  HISTORIES. 

SWINTON'S  WORD-BOOK  SERIES. 

SWINTON'S  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS, 
SWINTON'S  MODEL  BLANKS. 

ROBINSON'S  SHORTER  COURSE  IN  MATHEMATICS. 
KERL'S  GRAMMARS. 

WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 
GRAY'S  BOTANIES. 

SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS. 

WHITE'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON'S  BOOKKEEPING. 
FASQUELLE'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

LANGUELLIER  &  MONSANTO'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

LOOMIS'S  PROGRESSIVE  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOKS. 
WOODBURY'S  GERMAN  COURSE. 

WELLS'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

ELIOT  &  STORER'S  CHEMISTRY. 
DANA'S  GEOLOGIES, 
'  TOWNSEND'S  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY,  A  MANUAL  FOR  GIRLS. 

DANIELL'S  SHORT  SENTENCES  fob  Practicb  in  Writing  Latin 
MANSON'S  BLANKS  FOR  WRITTEN  SPELLING. 

CURTIS'S  KEYNOTE  AND  MUSIC-DRILL. 

BUCKHAM'S  ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  SENTENCES. 
HUNT'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

MIXER'S  MANUAL  OF  FRENCH  POETRY. 

HENNEQUIN'S  TREATISE  ON  FRENCH  VERBS. 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

S*3t  149  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO. 

INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  THEIK   LIST  OP 

Popular  Text-Books  for  Public  Schools,  SemiDarieSy  Acad- 
emies, Normal  Schools  and  Colleges. 

I.IPPINCOTT*S  POPULAB  SBBIE8  OF  BJBADERS.  Modem  Methodi.  F»- 
pressive  Exercises,  Appropriate  Itlusttations. 

CUTTCB^  (Kew  S«ri«s )  PHTSKM^OOIBS.  Well  adapted  to  scliooU  of  aO  mdv 
Questions,  I>iafframs  and  Illustrations  arranged  for  Analytic  Study  and  Tofkr 
Reviews. 

SHABPLESS*  AND  PHILIPS'  ASTBOKOHT.    Latest  work  of  tbe  kiai  pdb. 

lished.    A  model  of  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness,  clear,  concise  and  accmie. 
It  leads  the  student  to  observe  for  himself,  the  only  true  method  of  science  tcacUng 

PBESCOTT  LEAFLKTS.  Edited  hy  Josephine  E.  Hodgdon.  "These  Iciitt 
should  be  strewn  as  thickly  as  Autumn  leaves  among  our  American  Hoots  ad 
Schools.*' 

HOBIE  GYMNASTICS .    By  Prof.  Hartelius,  of  the  Royal  Gymnasiun  of  SlockhdtaL 
The  Swedish  system  of  rational  gymnastics  does  not  require  apparatus. 
"  A  little  book  of  great  value  to  every  teacher." 

"We  know  of  no  better  guide  for  the  teacher  of  gymnaaticsinachoclff,  aaditii 
essentially  a  book  for  every  home." 


To  Teachers  or  School  Officials  contemplating  a  change  in  any  of 
your  Text-Books,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  copies  for  a- 
amination,  and  corresponding  with  you  in  regard  to  their  introdoc- 
tion. 

Descriptive  catalogues  containing  full  lists  of  EducatiotuU  PubHcatitmssBd 
to  any  address  on  application.     Address 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

6^t  715  and  717  Market  St.,  PfaUadelpUa* 

EASTERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

POBTLAND,  DID. 

This  new  institution  will  open  June  5th,  and  its  prospects  are  farigli.    b 
starts  in  a  new  building,  newly  furnished,  with  new  apparatus,  and  a 
course  of  study,  and  a  new  faculty. 

Five  courses  of  study  are  provided,  viz :    Preparatory,  Teachers', 
Classic,  and  Commercial. 

The  school  ha^  come  to  stay. 

The  Faculty  is  composed  of  wide-awake,  energetic  teachers. 
For  course  of  study  and  full  particulars, 
6.it  Address  GEO.  SUMAN,  PrindpaL 

RICHMOND  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

First  Term  opens  Sept.  3,  X883.    Two  Courses  of  Study. 

Normal  Coursb  covers  all  branches  required  by  the  Ind  State  Board  of  Edaadsi 
for  First  Grade  State  Licenses,  besides  special  Professional  Subjects.  Methods  of  Tesch- 
iuf ,  an  important  part  of  this  course.  Theory  and  Art  of  School  MaaacaBcat  w9  1^ 
ceiTe  due  attention. 

Pbbparatory  AcADBMio  CouRSE  fits  studsnis  for  the  Normal  Course  if  dm shwiy 
prepared.  It  fits  studeatt  for  Colleae.  It  furnishes  fscilities  for  a  selected  ooeistti 
study.  Good  Reference  Library  in  the  school  for  its  students.  City  Library  of  n^ss 
Tolames,  also  free.  Good  Courses  of  Lectures  ta  the  school,  free.  Richanad  is  aatav* 
passed  in  healthfulness,  cleanhness,  and  beauty  by  any  town  in  the  cx>aatry;  aad  aaoR 
moral.  Intelligent,  and  thnfty  community  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  All  leadinff  ^ 
nominations  have  flourishing  Churches  and  Sabbath  Schools.  Successful  Stodeats  «il 
be  assisted  in  securing  Situations  as  Teachers  The  Principal  has  had  large  expoMnoi 
in  locating  teachers,  aad  his  extensive  acquaintance  over  the  state  gives  htm  aaaMiI 
facilities  in  this  direction      TurnoN,  f  10  per  term,  and  no  extras.     ExceUest  "--'='-* 


in  private  families  and  in  clubs  at  reasonable  rates.  For  circulars  and  further  partkaluSi 
address  **  Richmond  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Ind.",  or.  until  July  i,  C  W.  Ho4|iik 
Kushville,  Ind.;  J.  B.  Ragan,  North  Salem,  Ind.;  or  Dr.  K.  Test,  Plaiafidd,  lad.    (tV 


REQUISITES  FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 


I.    APPLETONS'  FIRST  AND  SECOND  READER  are  just  what  every 
Primary  Teacher  needs.    Price,  First  Reader  23  cts. ;  Second,  37  cts. 

a.    APPLETONS'  READING  CHARTS  are  indispensable  in  every 

school-room.     Price,  per  set,  with  color  charts |iaoo 

3.  "STICKNEY'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  LANGUAGE*'  is  espec- 

ially  adapted  for  Primary  work.    Price,  9  cts.     Set 36 

4.  BALLARD'S  WORD  WRITER  combines  SpeUing,  Writing, 

and  Grammar  in  one  book.     Price., •••.. , •••       .xo 

5.  CORNELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS  are  clear,  distinct,  brighten  the 

school-room,  and  are  the  best  aids  for  teaching  little  folks 
Geography.  Revised  to  date.  Price  per  set  of  13  maps,  key 
and  portfolio .••...    13.75 

6.  QUACKENBOS'S  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  makes  a  very 

interesting  reader  for  supplementary  reading  for  children. 
|l  Price 60 

7.  FOR  TEACHING  CHILDREN  PENMANSHIP  there  is  no- 

thing else  equal  to  the  sliding-copies  as  found  in  the  Model 
Copy  Books.     Each,  12  cts.     Set,  6  books.. .69 

8.  APPLETONS*  STANDARD  LEAD-  PENCIL  CUURSE  makes 

the  first  step  writing  as  easy  and  attractive  as  the  first  step  in 
reading.    Price,  per  set  3  books 24 

9.  THE  KINDERGARTEN  DRAWING  CARDS  offer  pleasing, 

simple  combinations  to  attract  the  child  while  cultivating  his 
attention,  judgment,  imagination,  and  hand  movements. 
Price,  per  set  3  parts A^ 

10.  THE  STANDARD  ELEMEEPARY  GEOGRAPHY  is  just 

out.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  practical  Geography  for 
primary  schools.    Price 63 

11.  BRIGHTS  GRADED  EESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.     Price 40 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Bain's  Education  as  a  Science Price,  |i.6o 

Baldwin's  Art  of  School  Management '*         1.3^ 

Johonnot's  Principles  and  Practice "         1.3S 

Spencer's  Education ^        I<I5 

AFPLETONS'  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY,  34  volumes,  uniform 

binding.     Price  per  set 20.00 

Above  PublkaHons  sent  by  Mail  or  Express  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

^jd  New  York.         Boston,         Chicago. 


THE  FOBTT-FOUBiXH  SBBSIOK  OF  THK 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


AMD 

JUST    OPENED. 

It  is  by  far  the  Most  Prosperous  Sossion  the  school  has  erer  had. 

More  of  the  Old  Students  have  returned  than  at  any  previoos  time. 

The  school  was  never  In  better  eondition,  or  in  better  shape  to  do  good 

Everybody  Is  happy  and  full  of  enthusiasm. 

"Vhe  prospects  for  the  ftiture  were  never  so  flattering. 

More  than  500  have  already  registered  for  the  regular  eltsses  of  next ; 
more  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Kducatots  and  ^atrpn»  ^xkooU  have  iwvestigattd /or  tkfm*€l9e9,  amd  mre/aPyi 
vmced^  that  by  our  ptan  of  sectioMimg-  the  ciastoM,  a  iargt  mtintdkmeo  u  wot  « <  ' 
hut  one  o/tho  btst  eoultnctt  of  a  tchooft  worth  _ 

Better  to  accommodate  this  increased  atuadance,  MAHT IMPROVEMEHTS  wiO  bei 
during  the  present  summer.     Valuable  additions  will  be  made  to  the  Laboniory.    N«v 
books  are  constantly  artiving*  so  that  by  the  Fall  term  the  Library  will  be  greatly  cnbiged. 

IN&IRUCriOM.— With  reference  to  the  character  oftheinstructiQa  given.  Its tlM«nib> 
Bess,  etc.,  no  criticisms  are  ever  offered.  From  the  begtnnuig  of  the  school,  none  Mt 
experi'tnced  instructors  fiave  been  employed.  Now  i^^imdut*  mro  ptaeod  m  dtmrgt  ^ 
each  Detriment. 


MEW  ARRANGEMEHT  OP  ROOMS.— The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  pcwvidc  sritsUi 
accommodations  to  meet  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school.    We  ar6  now  prepared  to  Bait 
tllle  last  difllculty.    So  many  buildings  have  been  erected  that  the  o^tgtmal  idm  ofof 
ranging  tht  room*  in  tuite*  is  being  carried  out.    The  rooms  in  East  Hall,  and  amay  in 
Stile's  Hail  have  been  thus  arranged  for  some  time.    Work  has  already  commenced  ia 
other  buildings.    Heritage  Hall  (Flint's  Hall)  has  been  remodeled  and  elrgaatly  Jainisbrf 
The  lOoms  are  carpeted  with  Brussels  carpet,  and  supplied  with  evcrvthing  that  goes  HA 
make  them  home>like.    Before  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term  the  nxmu  for  students  in  ihsn^ 
Commercial  Hall  will  be  similarly  constructed  and  furnished,  while  in  the  asajorityeltht 
other  buildings  the  rooms  are  already  so  arranged.    Two  students  will  occupy  a  smie. 

LADlrS'  DEPAKTMENT.-^ince  Mrs    Ktnsey  has  taken  charge  of  the  Ladies'  Dc|nfl> 
ment,  the  number  of  ladies  in  attendance  has  constantly  increased. 


the  two  large  buildings  and  a  number  (^  smaller  buildinra  which  are  occupied  exctnavsh 
by  ladies,  during  the  present  term  we  have  had  some  difficulty  in  providing  rooms  Car  al. 
In  the  future  this  will  not  be  »o  All  of  the  rooms  in  Herttoge  Unit  will  be  used  fcr  ladie^ 
and  the  rooms  in  two  additional  buildings  will  be  wholly  reserved  for  them.  There  is 
nothing  that  gives  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  able  to  provide  these  conforts  for  the 
Students,  and  yet  not  increase  the  expense. 

DEPARTM  NTS.-Freparatory,  Teachers',  Business.  Collegiate,  Englnaerioff,  Spedal 
Seiencc,  Musical.  Fine  art.  Phonographic,  leiegr^phlo.  Penmanship,  klocvUoBar^ 
Law,  Medleat,  Phrenological  and  Review.  Each  Department  is  complete  in  iiseE 
(See  Catalogue.)  With  the  exception  of  Law,  Instrumental  Muuc,  Telegraphy,  Phens* 
graphy  and  advanced  work  in  Art,  students  have  the  advantage  of  all  these  without eitia 
charge  The  attendance  being  large,  enables  us  to  have  beginnings  OLdvnmeed^  rege^ttr^ 
etnd  review  cteuseM  every  term,  1*0  accommodate  in  this  way  is  impossit^  where  the  a^ 
tendance  is  small. 

POSITIONS  SECURED.— The  demand  for  teachers  and  business  men  trained  heieii 
greater  than  we  can  supply.  All  who  qualify  themselves  thoroughly  are  ccitain  ofgeed, 
paying  positions.  The  school  having  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  United  SoMS 
and  the  Canadas,  has  unusual  facilities  in  this  line. 

THK  COMMERCIAL  DKPARTMkNT,  in  connection  with  the  Normal,  b  the  mostcemakii 
Business  College  in  the  West.   It  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Bnemeo*  plan.   The 
ance  being  large  enables  us  to  sustain  two  seu  of  offices;  this  affords  advantages 
at  no  other  Commercial  School. 

EXP'  NSES.- 1 uillon.  $8  pertenn.  Board,  with  well>ftimlehed  room,  $1.70 to  HJI 
per  week— never  exceeding  the  latter. 

Beaaons  Wbj  we  Can  Aflbrd  tbe  Beat  Aooommodiitloiia  at  Use  Low  Bates 

Named. 

The  Boarding  Department  is  now  under  our  immediate  supervision.  We  own  ihec^ 
lege  buildings  and  boarding  houses,  and  have  expended  more  than  $200,000  in  impfev»> 
ments.  We  pay  no  rents,  nor  are  taxes  allowed  on  school  property,  so  tbat  it  is  evident 
that  we  are  able  to  give  better  accommodations,  and  at  lower  rates  than  where  the  buU- 
ings  are  owned  by  outside  parties  who  are  obliged  to  pay  blgh  rents  and  taxca. 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  our  architect,  Mr.  Rooe,of  Sonlh 
Bend,  for  a  magnificent  additional  New  School  Building.    This  will  be  the  fii 
on  College  Hill.     Work  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  at  all  practicable. 

No  efiurt  or  expense  has  been  spared  In  order  that  the  school  might  be  . 
a  condition  u  would  give  to  studenu  every  advantage  found  at  older  and  endowed  i 
tutions,  and  at  an  expense  not  one-ihird  so  great. 

Test  our  statements  by  giving  the  school  a  trial.  If  we  do  not  do  our  pan,  the  tiawcl- 
ing  expenses  of  the  student  to  and  Irom  the  school  will  be  paid  by  ua. 


G  ^^  Xi  23  2fr  XD  J^ 

Summer  or  Review  term  will  open  June  ^;  Fidl  term  will  open  August  st;  Firrt 
ter  term  will  open  November  6 ;  Second  Winter  term  will  open  Januarv  15,  ilSi. 
Write  to  us.    We  tako  pleasure  in  answering  all  questions.     Cafeatofiic  mailed  ftea 

S-tf  Address,  H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  KINSET,  Asocial*  Ma. 


L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

Art  and  llducational  i  ubiishers, 

BOSTOI,  CnCAGO,  lEW  TORK,  PHILADILPHU,  SAN  FBAKISCO, 

Prangs  American  Text-Book  of  Art  Education,     Revised  Edition 

of  the  System  of  Indnstrial  Drawing.    Prepared  by  PrOf.  Walter  Smithy 
State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

Examples  for  Art  Study  in  High  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and 

Art  Schools. 

Uie  American  Drawing  Models  and  Dratuing  Materials.     For 

the  use  of  Common  Schools,  Drawing  Qarses,  Schools  of  Art  and  Science. 

Prunes  Natural  History  Series.     For  Schools  and  Families. 

Animals  and  Plants  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  arranged  for 
instruction  and  object-lessons. 

Prates  Aids  for  Obfect-Teaching,  Trades  and  Occupations,  for 

use  in  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Classes. 

Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Art^  with  2000  Wood-cuts. 

Art  in  the  House^  by  von  Falke  and  Perkins. 

The  Theory  of  Color,  by  Dr.  von  Bezold. 

Pranks  Natural  History  Series  for  Chitdreh;  popular  Readers  for 

Primary  Classes. 

Sunday  School  Membership  Certificates  and  Certificates  of  Honor, 

Illuminated  Scripture  Text,  etc.,  for  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 

Address  for  catalogues  and  tenns,  L.  PRANQ  ft  CO.,  ' 

3-iy  112  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

CEHTBAl  KOBHAL  COLLEGE. 

DANVUXE,  HENDBICKS  CO.,  nn>. 

The  most  Tl&oroash  I  The  most  Eoonomical  t 

ADVANTAGES:  bitND  fur  a  Catalogub. 

No  Saloons  nor  other  demoralizing  influences. 
Free  Reading- Room  and  Library. 

All  students  room  in  good  private  houses. 

An  experienced  and  successful  faculty. 

Classes  of  proper  size  and  of  all  grades. 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time. 
A  strong,  healthy  normal  sentiment  pervades  and  controls  the  entire  insti- 
tution. 
Expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
J.  A.  Steele,  VlccPres.  1  tf  OR  A  ADAMS,  Pees. 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  ^i.3S 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana,  |i.bo 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (for  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L.  Fatten,  and  oUiers,  Si.7S 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  75 

We  have  Um  hurgest  stock  of  Books  in  tho  State,  and  will  bo  glad  to  send  our  nuMthly 
lilt  of  now  books  to  as}*  one  sondiag  bis  address. 


I-4I  18  West  Washington  Street 


^ 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMJNGTON,  MONROE  COLNTY.  WD. 
lUl  Term  begins  Sept.  1^  1S81.        Wialer  Tent  Ja^i  4,  IBM. 


THRBB  COLLBQIATB  COUR8B8. 

I.  The  Coune  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modern  Ckncs; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,  m   Prepmrmtory   Coarse. 


The  Ml  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thmiliy 
Morning,  September  i,  i88i.  Students  to  be  examined  should  prcMSt 
themselTCS  two  days  earlier. 

Tottton  Free*  Contingent  Fee,  I3  per  term.  Library  Fee  required  of  sll, 
50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  adrance. 

Women  Admitted  to  aU  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Cfttalogne,  and  other  information,  address 

A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  PrendiM, 

Angmt  18,  xS8x.  b^ly] 


IH    "  MM     VOTES  OF 

Talks  oj  Teaching 

■       Gnmi  By      " 

CoL  F.  W.  PARKER, 

At  tfte  MarVM%  Vinevard  Summer  ItutUvUt 
Jvly  17th  to  August  19th,  1882. 

TI19  wortc  of  CoL  Paifcer  In  the  schools  of  QalncT, 
]Caaa.,coiiuaanded  widespread  attention.  This  book 
to  the  flnt  authoritative  statement  of  his  Tlews.  It 
will  be  invaluable  for  Normal  Instltntes,  Normal 
Schools  and  Teachers  everywhere.  Its  pubUcatlon 
will  mark  a  new  era  In  teaching.  Artistically  bound 
in  English  cloth.   Price  ft  1  •  PoatyaliL 

•{•AGENTS  Wanted* 

At  every  gathering  of  teachers  for  this  invaiQabie 
work.   Every  teacher  will  buy  one.   Address  for  terms 


KducatUmalPukishers,         21  fiiSp/aoo,  N.  V 


PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qfents'  Furnishing  Qfoods^  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


It  is  an  ever-present  and  reli^ 

In  Sheep,  RuisU  and  Turkey  Bindings.         able  school  master  to  the  whole 
—— — ■  T      _J»  family.— o.  S.  Herald, 

Recommended  by  State  Sup'ts 
of  Schools  in  36  States,  and  by 
50  College  Presidents. 

The  vocabalary  contains  3000 

more  words  than  are  found  in 

Get  tbe  Standard.  ^^^  '^'^^'*  American  Dictionary. 

/JIX"l^^*^**«'—>**>*8  118,000  words.     Now  supplied,  at  small  addi- 

^^  ^     ^^SS^^SS^^r^r  "°"«1  =~'.  ''"'•  DENISON'S  Re- 
mXTX' Standardln  Gov't  Printing  Office,  FERENCE  INDEX,  a  time-saving 

X  JdXtf    32,000  copies  in  Public  Schools,  and  labor-saving  invention. 

sale  SO  to  1  of  any  other  series.        ,^. 

nv^ril  aid  to  make  a  Family  intell  ise  nt.     ^  The  greatest  improvement  m 

X»XiO  X  ^■•^^•X/^nH  «2^AA^'  book-making  that  has  been  made 
\l\^Vt.^Y^^^l^S^^^1^^oi^  in  a  hundred  y^x^.'^^Robert  J. 
eatauit.— Xofidon  f^arterty  Beview.  BurdetU,  • 

7*3t  O.  &  C.  M£RBIAM  ft  CO.,  Pabllshers,  Springfield,  Mass. 

SPICELAND  ACADEMY'S  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Fall  term  begins  September  3d,  1883.  A  full  corps  of  experienced  teachers 
already  employed. 

A  Classical,  an  English,  and  a  Normal  course  of  study. 

The  object  of  the  school  is,  ist:  To  give  a  thorough  common  school  edu- 
cation. 2d.  To  give  to  those  who  can  not  take  a  Collegiate  course,  from  one 
to  a  three  years'  course  in  those  branches  of  study  of  most  profit.  3d.  To 
prepare  students  to  enter  College.  4th.  To  give  a  special  Normal  training  to 
those  who  intend  to  teach. 

Expenses  low.  Moral  influences  unsurpassed  in  the  state.  No  saloons 
near. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application.  TIMOTHY  WILSON, 

Principal. 

E.  B.  Ratcliff,  Pres't  Board  of  Trustees.  7-2t 

ROSE  POLYTEOHNIO  INSTITUTE. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  EHGIHEEBIHG. 

For  Catalogues  address  Pres.  Charles  O.  Thompson, 

7*2t  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


EXICAN  iiUSTAN 


MySTANC 
lUflftrfttiottU 


SOOOiiglul 

— ^THROUOH  TEXAS 

By  SwBBT  &  Knox,  editors  of  "Texas  Siftings" 
One  of  the  most  humorous  and  wittv  hooks  ever  i 

iblished.   Spicy y  Rick  in  Fun  and  Xnformaiiont 
itcWantOlf  I  ^°^  circulars  &  terms,  ad- 
ll$liqni6Ul  <dress,CiBeiaBAtiBMk*BlbU 
[ention  this  paper  (Boiiw,46  Ai0i4t,  Olaolaaiki.  0. 


COOPER'S  SCHOOL.  REGISTER. 

By  Prof.  JOHN  COOPER,  Supt.  of  Ev|nsville  xchools. 

Decidedly  the  best  Graded  School  Register  extant.    Adopted  by  the  School  Board 
of  Ft.  Wayne,  Evansville,  Richmond,  and  many  other  smaller  cities  of  Indiana. 

Retail  price $1.00.  |  Sample  copy  sent  by  maiL 75 

Published  and  for  sale  by  NICHOLSON  &  BRO.,  Booksellers,  Sutioners,  and  Blank- 
Book  Manafkcturers,  Richmond,  Indiana.  7*at 


THE  GREAT  THROUGH  ROUTE 

BETWEEN   THE 

EIST,  WEST,  MORTH,  and  SOUTH. 

The  GruL  TkrauKh  Route  iiuow  Complcltd  ud  in 
FullOpcntion,  Kunoinc 

TbiiEliFiSSEIISSSmillSIailj, 

THREE  SOLID  TKAINS  EACH  WAV  1»t<rtea  Columbui,  Udiuupoli*  ud  Fwa. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACK  WAV  between  Cotumbui.  Indianipol'i  >nd  Decalur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAV  between  S»dutky.  Indiuipolil,  PeoiUmd  PccUar. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAV  between  Suiduiky,  Divion  ud  CindoDUi. 
THREE  TRAINS  EACH  WAV  between  SMdu.fcT,  Springfield  Mid  CDlumbnl. 
FOUR  TRAINS  EACH  WAV  between  Columbui,  Spnnf^eld,  Divion  ud  QncinuIL 
T#0  TRAINS  EACH  WAV  between  Columbui,  SpriDgAeld.IndHupolUaCklocB. 
Wilk  Slecpiol  ud  KecIinmE  Cbnir  Cun  on  N[(bt  Tnini,  ud  Elennt  Pirior  ud  Hot 
eniDirCaicheianOiivTnlns.    It>  track  iiJmld  with  Hu>y  Steel  RiU. 

unilinr  in  cloie  buiineu  tel>l»Dihip  the  capiial  clti«  of  tht  tint'ud  leeanil.  wlili  tbi 
ud  towni  in  each,  ud  wilhalili  cenlr.l  location,'*  »Sei°l  I  Ihe 

ShorUat  nnd  Moat  Dealrablc  Boats  between  the  Kut  Kud  West. 
THROUGH  TICKETS  ud  BAGGAGE  CHECKS  lo  «U  PRINCIPAL  F3INTS, 

MOBTM,  SOITTH,  KAST  and  WEST, 
c*n  be  obtained  at  any  ticket  office  of  Ibe  I..  U.  S  W.  R>,  alio  via  ihii  note  it  all  nil 
roadofficei  throuEbout  tbe  counirr.    Rateialwayiailowatlhe  loweit,    Don'i  pnrckait 
lickau  to  any  point  wilhoul  without  fii»  oODiuhfne  the  aienii  of  the  I.,  B  ft  V  R'y. 
ParticuUiadvantnceioifeTedtoWeitern  Eoiiruli.     Land  and  Toiriu  Tieketi  sail 


Peoria  Dieiaion,  7:4s  A.  »..i: 

St..LouiiDi>iH'oB.I:uA.V 

Middle  Diviaion,  4:40  A.  "-.1 

C.  H.  HENDERSON, 

H.  M.  LRONSON, 

General  Muafer. 

Gcncnl  Ticket  Ap. 

j.tf                    GEO,  BUTLER,  Genet»l  A|en 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merohant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

QQiits*  Furnisliing  Goods,  Tnmks  k  Valises 

NO.  35  EaSt  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


J.  B.  LIPPIISrCOTT  &  CO. 

INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR  LIST  OF 

Popular  Text-Books  for  Public  Schools^  Seminaries^  Acad- 
emies, Normal  Schools  and  Colleges. 

LIFPINCOTT'S  POPI7LAB  8BBIES  OF  READERS*  Modern  Methods,  Pro- 
gressive Exercises,  Appropriate  Illustrations. 

CUTTER'S  (New  Series)  PHYSIOLOGIES.  Well  adapted  to  schools  of  all  mdes. 
Questions,  Diagrams  and  Illustrations  arranged  for  Analytic  Study  and  Topical 
ReTiews. 

SHARPUBSS'  ANB  PHILIPS'  ASTRONOMY.  Latest  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished.  A  model  of  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness,  clear,  concise  and  accurate. 
It  leads  the  student  to  observe  for  himself,  the  only  true  method  of  science  teaching 

PBESCOTT  LEAFLETS.  Edited  by  Josephine  E.  Hodgdon.  "These  leaflets 
should  be  strewn  as  thickly  as  Autumn  leaves  among  our  American  Homes  and 
Schools" 

HOME  GYMNASTICS.    By  Prof.  Hartelius,  of  the  Royal  Gymnasium  of  Stockholm. 
The  Swedish  system  of  rational  gymnastics  does  not  require  apparatus. 
*'  A  little  book  of  great  value  to  every  teacher." 

"We  know  of  no  better  guide  for  the  teacher  of  gymnastics  in  schocif,  and  it  is 
essentially  a  book  for  every  home." 

To  Teachers  or  School  Officials  contemplating  a  change  in  any  of 
your  Text- Books,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  copies  for  ex- 
amination, and  corresponding  with  you  in  regard  to  their  introduc- 
tion. 

Descriptive  catalogues  containing  full  lists  of  Educational  Publications  sent 
to  any  address  on  application.     Address 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

6-9t  715  and  717  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.    . 

RICHMOND  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

First  Term  opens  Sept.  3,  1883.    Two  Courses  of  Study. 

NoRiiAi.  CoURSB  covers  all  branches  required  by  the  Ind.  State  Board  of  Education 
for  First  Grade  State  Licenses,  besides  special  Professional  Subjects.  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing, an  important  part  of  this  course.  Theory  and  Art  of  School  Management  will  re- 
ceive due  attention. 

PsBPARAToRV  ACADEMIC  CouRSB  fits  students  for  the  Normal  Course  if  net  already 
prepared.  It  fiis  students  for  CoUeee.  It  furnishes  facilities  for  a  selected  course  of 
study.  Good  Reference  Library  in  tne  school  for  its  students.  Cit^  Library  of  it,coo 
volumes,  also  free.  Good  Courses  of  Lectures  m  the  school,  free.  Richmond  is  not  sur- 
passed in  healthfulness,  cleanliness,  and  beauty  by  any  town  in  the  country ;  and  a  more 
moral,  intelligent,  and  thnfty  community  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  All  leading  de- 
nominations have  flourishing  Churches  and  Sabbath  Schools.  Successful  Students  will 
be  assisted  in  securing  Situations  as  Teachers.  The  Principal  has  had  large  experience 
in  locating  teachers,  and  his  extensive  acquaintance  over  the  state  gives  him  unusual 
facilities  in  this  direction .  Tuition,  S so  per  term,  and  no  extras.  Excellent  Boarding 
in  private  families  and  in  clubs  at  reasonable  rates.  For  circulars  and  further  particulars, 
address  "  Richmond  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Ind/',  or.  until  July  i,  C.  W.  Hodgin, 
RushvUle,  Ind.;  J.  B.  Ragan,  North  Salem,  Ind. ;  or  Dr.  E.  Test,  Plainfield,  Ind.     [6  tf 

EDUCATIONAL. 

188S.   Tl&«  NEW  CAIiENDAR  of  the   1884. 
NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIO 

Beautifully  lUnstrated.M  niiees.  81E:IVT  FREE  to 

yourself  and  musical  friends.  Send  names  and  addresses 
to  E.TOURJEE,  Franklin  Sq..  Boston.  Mass. 

ThR  Larger  and  Ifest  appointed  Musio.  Literary  and 
Art  Sehoi^,  and  HOlHE/or  young  ladiea,  in  the  uwid* 


X7Z1.3r']BI    €3r:B<^€3rI9^AJE»JaOCE2m  ^ 

Matchless  works  of  the  great  American  Geographer : 

First  Lessons 36  I  Revised  Manual ft.sg 

Elementary.. 34  I  Physical  Geography 1.60 

A  Series  holding  the  very  first  rank  among  Scholars : 

New  Latin  Primer 75  [  Latin  Reader 7a 

Latin  Grammar $1.00  |  Latin  Exercise-Book 72 

Specimens  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices. 
7-at  University  Publishing  Co.,  19  Murray  St. ,  N.  Y. 


REQUISITES  FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 


1.  APPLETONS'  FIRST  AND  SECOND  READER  are  jiwt  whatefoy 

Primary  Teacher  needs.    Price,  First  Reader  23  cts. ;  Second,  37  ds. 

2.  APPLETONS'  READING  CHARTS  are  indispensable  in  every 

school-room.     PricCi  per  set,  with  color  charts ^laoo 

3.  "STICKNEY'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  LANGUAGE"  is  espec- 

ially adapted  for  Primary  work.     Price,  9  cts.     Set 36 

4.  BALLARD'S  WORD  WRITER  combines  SpeUing,  Writing, 

and  Grammar  in  one  book.     Price ^ 10 

5.  CORNELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS  are  clear,  distinct,  brighten  the 

school-room,  and  are  the  best  aids  for  teaching  little  folks 
Geography.  Revised  to  date.  Price  per  set  of  13  maps,  key 
and  portfolio I3'75 

6.  QUACKENBOS'S  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  makes  a  rery 

interesting  reader  for  supplementary  reading  for  children. 
Price 60 

7.  FOR  TEACHING  CHILDREN  PENMANSHIP  there  is  no- 

thing  else  equal  to  the  sliding-copies  as  found  in  the  Model 
Copy  Books.     Each,  12  cts.     Set,  6  books.. 69 

8.  APPLETONS'  STANDARD  LEAD-PENCIL  CUURSE  makes 

the  first  step  writing  as  easy  and  attractive  as  the  first  step  in 
reading.    Price,  per  set  3  books ^...       .24 

9.  THE  KINDERGARTEN  DRAWIIJg  CARDS  offer  pleasing, 

simple  combinations  to  attract  the  child  while  cultivating  his 
attention,  judgment,  imagination,  and  hand  movements. 
Price,  per  set  3  parts , 41 

10.  THE  STANDARD  ELEMEEPARY  GEOGRAPHY  U  just 

out.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  practical  Geography  for 
primary  schools.     Price ^3 

11.  BRIGHTS  GRADED  EESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.     Price. 40 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Bain's  Education  as  a  Science^ , Price,  |i.6o 

Baldwin's  Art  of  School  Management **       1.38 

Johonnot's  Principles  and  Practice "       1.38 

Spencer's  Education ;,.         "       I.15 

APPLETONS'  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY.  34  volumes,  uniform 

binding.     Price  per  set ^ aooo 

Above  Publications  sent  by  Mail  or  Express  on  receipt  ofpria. 
Address, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

S-tf  Nnv  York,         Boston,         Chicago. 


THE  FORTY-FOURTH  SESSION  OF  THE 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


AND 

JUST    OPENED. 

It  is  by  far  th«  Most  Prosperous  Session  the  school  has  ever  had. 

More  of  the  Old  Students  have  returned  than  at  any  previous  time. 

The  school  was  never  In  better  condition,  or  in  better  shape  to  do  good  work. 

Everybody  is  happy  and  full  of  enthusiasm. 

The  prospects  for  the  ftiture  were  never  so  flattering. 

More  than  500  have  already  registered  for  the  regular  classes  of  next  year— one-third 
more  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Educators  amd  patrons  0/ schools  hav*  investigated  for  themselves,  and  are  fully  cou' 
vinced^  thai  by  our  plan  of  sectioning  the  classes,  a  large  attendance  is  not  a  detrtment, 
but  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  a  schools  worth. 

Better  to  accommodate  this  increased  attendance,  MARY  IMPROVEMENTS  will  be  made 
during  the  present  summer.  Valuable  additions  will  be  made  to  the  Laboratory.  New 
books  are  constantly  arxiving,  so  that  by  the  Fall  term  the  Library  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

IMSTRUCTION.— With  reference  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  given,  its  thorough- 
ness, etc.,  no  criticisms  are  ever  offered.  From  the  beginning  of  the  school,  none  but 
experienced  instructors  have  been  employed.  Now  Specialists  are  placed  in  charge  of 
each  Department. 

HEW  ARRANGEMENT  OP  ROOMS.— The  greatest  difficultv  has  been  to  provide  suitable 
accommodations  to  meet  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school.  We  are  now  prepared  to  meet 
this  last  diflDculty.  So  many  buildings  have  been  erected  that  the  original  idea  of  ar- 
ranging the  rooms  in  suites  is  being  carried  out.  The  rooms  in  East  Hall,  and  many  in 
Stile's  Hall  have  been  thus  arranged  for  some  time.  Work  has  already  commenced  in 
other  buildings.  Heritage  Hall  (Fknt's  Hall)  has  been  remodeled  and  elegantly  furnished. 
The  lOOms  are  carpeted  with  Brussels  carpet,  and  supplied  with  everything  that  goes  to 
make  them  home-hke.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term  the  rooms  for  students  in  the 
Commercial  Hall  will  be  similarly  constructed  and  furnished,  while  in  the  majority  of  the 
other  buildings  the  rooms  are  already  so  arranged.    Two  students  will  occupy  a  suite. 

UDIES'  DEPARTMENT.— Since  Mrs  Kinsey  has  taken  charge  of  the  Ladies'  Depart- 
ment, the  number  of  ladies  in  attendance  has  constantly  increased.  Notwithstanding 
the  two  large  buildings  and  a  number  of  smaller  building*  which  are  occupied  exclusively 
by  ladies,  during  the  present  term  we  have  had  some  difficulty  in  providing  rooms  for  all. 
In  the  future  this  will  not  be  so.  All  of  the  rooms  m  Heritage  Hall  will  be  used  for  ladies, 
and  the  rooms  in  two  additional  buildings  will  be  wholly  reserved  for  them.  There  is 
nothing  that  gives  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  able  to  provide  these  comforts  for  the 
students,  and  yet  not  increase  the  expense. 

DEPARTMfiNTS.-Preparatory,  Teachers',  Business.  Collegiate,  Engineering,  Special 
Science,  Musical.  Fine  Art,  Phonographic,  Telegraphic,  Penmanship,  Elocutionary, 
Law,  Medical,  Phrenological  and  Review.  Each  Department  is  complete  in  itself. 
(See  Catalogue.)  With  the  exception  of  Law,  Instrumental  Music,  Telegraphy,  Phono- 
graphy and  advanced  work  in  Art,  students  have  the  advantage  of  all  these  without  extra 
charge.  The  attendance  being  laxge,  enables  us  to  have  beginning,  (sdvanced,  regular, 
and  review  classes  every  term.  To  accommodate  in  this  way  is  impossible  where  the  at- 
tendance is  small. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. — The  demand  for  teachers  and  business  men  trained  here  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply.  All  who  qualify  themselves  thoroughly  are  certain  of  good, 
paying  positions.  The  school  having  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadas,  has  unusual  facilities  in  this  line. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DiPARTMENT,  in  connection  with  the  Normal,  is  the  most  complete 
Business  College  in  the  West.  It  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  plan.  The  attend- 
ance being  large  enables  us  to  sustain  two  sets  of  offices ;  this  affords  advantages  found 
at  no  other  Commercial  School. 

EXPENSES.— Tuition.  $8  perterm.  JBoard,  with  well-fiirnished  room,  $1.70  to  $1.90 
per  week— never  exceeding  the  latter. 

Reasons  Why  we  Can  Afford  the  Best  Accommodations  at  the  Low  Bates 

Named. 

The  Boarding  Department  is  now  under  our  immediate  supervision.  We  own  the  col- 
lege buildings  and  boarding  houses,  and  have  expended  more  than  $200,000  in  improve- 
ments. We  pay  no  rents,  nor  are  taxes  allowed  on  school  property,  so  that  it  is  evident 
that  we  are  able  to  give  better  accommodations,  and  at  lower  rates  than  where  the  build- 
ings are  owned  by  outside  parties  who  are  obliged  to  pay  high  rents  and  taxes. 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  our  architect,  Mr.  Rose,  of  South 
Bend,  for  a  magnificent  additional  New  School  Building.  This  will  be  the  finest  building 
on  Collei^e  Hill.     Work  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  at  all  practicable. 

No  effort  or  expense  has  been  spared  In  order  that  the  school  might  be  placed  in  such 
a  condition  as  would  give  to  students  every  advantage  found  at  older  and  endowed  insti- 
tutions, and  at  an  expense  not  one-third  so  great. 

Test  our  statements  by  giving  the  school  a  trial.  If  we  do  not  do  our  part,  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  the  student  to  and  from  the  school  will  be  paid  by  us. 

Summer  or  Review  term  will  open  June  <;;  Fall  term  will  open  August  a8;  First  Win* 
ter  term  will  open  November  6 ;  Second  Winter  term  will  open  January  15, 1884. 
Write  to  us.    We  take  pleasure  in  answering  all  questions.     Catalogue  mailed  free. 

S-tf  Address,  H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Prln. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  CObNTY,  IND. 

FaU  Term  be^ng  Sept.  1,  1881.        Winter  Term  Jan.  4,  1882. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Coarse  in  Modem  Qassici; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 
Also,   a    Preparatory   Course. 


The  FaU  Teim  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Tbnndij 
Morning,  September  i,  188 1.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 

Tuition  Free*  Contingent  Fee,  I3  per  term.  Library  Fee  required  of  all, 
50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

YTomen  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer,  LEMUEL  MOSS,  President, 

August  18,  x88i.  l9-ly] 

CEHTBAL  HOBHAL  COLLEGE. 

DANVII.I.E,  HENDRICKS  CO.,  IND. 
The  most  Thorough !  The  most  Economical  I 

ADVANTAGES:  Send  for  a  Catalogui. 

No  Saloons  nor  other  demoralizing  influences. 
Free  Reading-Room  and  Library. 

All  students  room  in  good  private  houses. 

An  experienced  and  successful  faculty. 

Classes  of  proper  size  and  of  all  grades. 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time. 
A  strong,  healthy  normal  sentiment  pervades  and  controls  the  entire  insti- 
tution. 

Expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

J.  A.  Steele,  Vice-Pres.  itf  ORA  ADAMS,  PiBS. 


O 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  ||.2S 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  $1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (for  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  odiers,  |i.7S 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  75 

We  hav«  the  largett  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  oar  aflntUy 
list  of  new  books  to  any  ene  Mndinf  hit  address. 

i-tt  18  West  Washington  Street 

BVCKATE  BEIX  POUHBBT. 

Mtfm%k9i  «i  vm. 
Baptrkr  Bella  of  Copper  and  Tin. 
■ovaiad  with  th«  bMi  Solaarr*'  ^^ 
fbr  CTwrdlM.  Mkaoli, 


Tomur  Otodb,  CMmm,  ate     Vally 
Warranted. 

IllMumiad  C«ui<f—  Mat  Frta. 

TAH 

IMaadlMl 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 


L.AFA.YETTfi,  IND. 


Fall  Term  begins  Thursday,  Sept.  6/83. 


FOUR  COURSES  OF  STUDY: 

I.    A  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

II.     A  COURSE  IN  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS 

and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 
III.    A  COURSE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

IV.    A  COURSE  IN  GENERAL  SCIENCE. 


Examination  for  admission  will  be  held  in  each  County  by  the 
County  Superintendent  on  the  last  Saturday  in  July,  and  at  the 
University  September  4lh  and  5th,  1883. 

Tuition  Free. — Expenses  for  Board,  Room,  Light,  Fuel,  and 
Washing,  about  $50.00  per  term.  Incidental  expenses  about  $$  00 
per  term. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Dollars  will  pay  all  necessary  expenses 
for  one  year  at  the  University. 

Women  admitted  to  all  departments. 

The  University  Academy  will  receive  students  and  thoroughly 
fit  them  for  entrance  to  the  University  classes. 

Send  for  a  catalogue  to  Registrar,  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette, 

In  J.,  or  to 

JAMES  H.  SMART, 

President-elect  Purdue  University, 

7-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ECLECriC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  invite  the  attention 
of  Teachers  and  School  Officers  to  the  following  Important 
New  Books,  just  published : 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 


NEW  EGLEGTIO  GEOGRAPHIES,  Two  Booh  Series. 

New.  Text,  New  Illustrations,  New  and  Unequaled  Maps,  and 
many  new  features  not  found  in  any  other  series. 

WHITE'S  NEW  ARITHMETIGS.  Two  Book  Series. 
NEW  ECLEGTIG  GOPY-BOOKS. 

The  Eclectic  Copy-Books  revised,  re-engraved  and  re-graded. 

THALHEIMER'S  GENERAL  HISTORY,  Revised. 
Greatly  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  matter. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  terms  for  sample  copies  and  supplies 
for  first  introduction,  furnished  on  application. 

The  Popular  Standards: 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER, 
RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S  NORMAL  GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 
KIDD'S  NEW  ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION, 
SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMAMICS, 
SCHUYLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY, 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Gin.  &  New  York 

(7tfJ 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 


L^^jnA.YETT£:,  IND. 


FaU  Term  begins  Thursday,  Sept.  6, '83. 


FOUR  COURSES  OF  STUDY: 

I.    A  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

II.    A  COURSE  IN  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS 

and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 
III.    A  COURSE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

IV.    A  COURSE  IN  GENERAL  SCIENCE. 


-•-*- 


Examination  for  admission  will  be  held  in  each  County  by  the 
County  Superintendent  on  the  last  Saturday  in  July,  and  at  the 
University  September  4th  and  5th,  1883. 

Tuition  Freb. — Expenses  for  Board,  Room,  Light,  Fuel,  and 
Washing,  about  I50.00  per  term.  Incidental  expenses  about  $5.00 
per  term. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Dollars  will  pay  all  necessary  expenses 
for  one  year  at  the  University. 

Women  admitted  to  all  departments. 

The  University  Academy  will  receive  students  and  thoroughly 
fit  them  for  entrance  to  the  University  classes. 

Send  for  a  catalogue  to  Registrar,  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette, 

Ind.,  or  to 

JAMES  H.  SMART, 

PreBident-elect  Purdue  University, 

7-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


AND 

TAI.PARAISO,  INDIANA. 

FORTY-FOURTH    S  E  S  S  I  O  N- J  U  S  T    OPENED. 

It  is  by  Tar  the  Most  Prosperous  Session  the  school  has  ever  had. 

More  of  the  Old  Students  have  returned  than  at  any  previous  tune. 

The  school  was  never  in  better  condition,  or  in  better  shape  to  do  good  work. 

Everybody  is  happy  anri  full  of  enthusiasm. 

7 he  prospects  for  the  ftiiure  were  never  so  flattering. 

More  than  500  have  already  registered  for  the  regular  classes  of  next  year— on^illM 
more  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Kducntoti  and  patrons  of  schools  have  investigated  /or  themseives,  and  are  Jml^y  com>- 
vinced,  that  by  our  plan  of  sectiomttg  the  classes,  a  large  attendance  is  noe  a  detvamemi, 
but  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  a  school's  worth. 

Better  to  accommodate  this  increased  attendance,  MANY  IMPROVEMEHTS  will  benadt 
during  the  present  summer  Valuable  additions  will  be  mnde  to  the  Laboratory.  New 
books  are  constantly  ariivmg,  so  that  by  the  Fall  term  the  Library  will  be  gready  enlaiged. 

INsl  RUCTION. — With  reference  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  givfn  Its  thorough- 
ness, etc.,  no  criticisms  are  ever  offered.  From  the  beg.nning  of  the  school,  none  bat 
experit-nced  instructors  have  been  employed.  A«w  bpectalists  are  placed  in  charge  if 
each  Department 

NEW  ARHANGEMENT  OP  ROOMS.-The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  provide  saitafcle 
accommodations  to  meet  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school.  We  are  now  prepared  to  meet 
thia  last  difficulty.  So  many  buildings  have  been  erected  that  the  oetgtnal  idea  o^  mn^ 
ranging  the  rooms  in  suites  is  being  carried  nut.  The  rooms  in  East  Hall,  and  many  ia 
Stile's  Hail  have  been  thus  arranged  for  some  time.  Work  has  already  commenced  ia 
other  buildings.  Herirag<>  Hall  (Flint's  Hall)  has  been  remodeled  and  elrgantly  funusbed. 
The  lOoms  are  carpeted  with  Brussels  carpet,  and  supplied  with  everrthing  that  goes  ta 
make  them  home-like.  Before  the  opening  of  the  F»ll  term  the  rooms  for  students  in  the 
Commercial  Hall  will  be  similarly  constructed  and  furnished,  while  in  the  majority  of  the 
other  buildings  the  rooms  are  already  so  arranged.    Two  students  will  occupy  a  suite. 

LAD1»S'  DEVAHlMtNT.-Since  Mrs  Kinsey  has  taken  charge  of  the  Ladies'  Depait- 
ment,  the  number  of  ladies  in  attendance  has  constantly  increased.  Notwitbstswdiag 
the  two  large  buildings  and  a  number  of  smaller  buildings  which  are  occnpi«d  exdnsiv^ 
by  ladies,  during  the  present  term  we  have  had  some  difficulty  in  providing  roonu  for  alC 
In  the  future  this  will  not  be  ^o  A II  of  the  rooms  in  Heritage  Hall  wilt  be  used  for  ladies 
and  the  rooms  in  two  additional  buildinrs  will  be  wholly  reserved  for  them.  Tbereis 
nothing  that  gives  us  greater  pleiisure  than  to  be  able  to  provide  these  comforts  for  the 
students,  and  yet  not  increase  the  expense. 

DEPARTM'  NTS.-F  reparatory.  Tf  echers',  Business.  roUeglate,  Engineerirg,  Special 
Science,  Kfusical.  Fine  Art,  Phonographic,  1eiegr«pnic,  Penmanship,  llocutioiurr. 
Law,  Medical.  Fbrenjlogi'cal  and  Review.  Each  Department  is  complete  in  itseOl 
(See  Catalogue.)  ^\ith  the  exception  of  l.aw,  Instrumental  Music.  Telegraphy,  Phono- 
graphy and  advanced  work  in  Art,  students  have  the  advantage  of  all  these  without  extra 
charge  The  attendance  being  large,  enables  us  to  have  beginnings  aavamced^  regtUar, 
and  review  classes  every  ternt.  i'o  accommodate  in  this  way  is  impossible  where  the  ac> 
tendance  is  small. 

POSITIONS  SE(ORED.— The  demand  for  teachers  and  business  men  trained  hereb 
greater  than  we  can  supply.  All  who  qualify  themselves  thoroughly  are  certain  of  good, 
paying  positions.  The  school  having  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Scales 
and  the  Canadas,  has  unusual  facilities  in  this  line. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  D'  PARTM*  NT,  in  connection  with  the  Normal,  is  the  mort  conplefee 
Business  College  in  the  West.  It  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Busmess  plan.  The  atteMt> 
ance  being  large  enables  us  to  sustain  two  sets  of  offices;  this  affords  advantages  fboad 
at  no  other  Commercial  School. 

FXP  NSES.-^  uition.  $8  perterni.  Board,  with  well-fUmiahed  room,  $1.70 to  |1J90 
per  weeh— never  exceeding  the  latter. 

Beoaons  Why  we  Can  Afford  the  Best  Acoommodiktiona  attfae  LowBaitea 

Named. 

The  Boarding  Department  is  now  under  our  immediate  supervision.  We  own  the  cat> 
lege  buildings  and  boarding  houses,  and  have  expended  more  than  $200,000  in  impror^ 
ments.  We  pay  no  rents,  nor  are  taxes  allowed  on  school  pr«perty,  to  that  it  isevideait 
that  we  are  able  to  give  belter  accommodations,  and  at  lower  rates  than  where  the ' 
ings  are  owned  by  outside  parties  who  are  oblie ed  to  pay  high  rents  and  taxes 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  f  rrm  our  architect,  Mr.  Rose,  of  S 
Bend,  for  a  magnificrnt  additional  New  School  Building.  This  will  be  the  finest  bdl 
on  College  Hill.     Work  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  at  all  practicable. 

No  efiort  or  expense  has  been  spared  in  order  that  the  school  might  be  placed  ia 
a  condition  as  would  give  to  students  every  advantage  found  at  older  and  endowed 
tutions,  and  at  an  expense  not  one-third  so  great. 

Test  our  statements  by  giving  the  school  a  trial.  If  we  do  not  do  otir  part,  the  umvcl- 
ing  expenses  of  the  student  to  and  from  the  school  will  be  paid  by  us. 

Summer  or  Review  term  will  open  June  5;  Fall  term  will  open  August  98;  Fliat  Wmr 
ter  term  will  open  November  6 ;  Second  Winter  term  will  open  January  15, 1884. 
Write  to  us.     We  take  pleasure  in  answering  all  questions.     Catalogue  mailed  free 

5-tf         Address,         H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or.  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  FHa. 


IlfGRFHT  THROUGH  ROUTE 

BETWEEN   THE 

EIST,  WEST,  MORTH,  and  SOUTH. 

Tke  Crcal  ThrouKh  Route  [<  no-  Completed  and  in 
Full  Opention.  kunniog 

Ilim^liriSSEllllEilTtAIllSlailj, 

AS    irOIJjO'WS: 
THREE  SOLID  TR  A  IMS  E  AC  K  WAY  between  Col unibut.  IsdiiKBpolii  ud  Peork. 
TWi)  TRAINS  EACH  WAV  bnw«ii  Colunibn,  Irdiao.poli.  .nd  Decjiur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAVbelocenSindusky,  Inniinapalii.  Peoria  Jiod  Detzaiur. 
TWOTRAINSKACH  WAV  berwwn  Sandulky.  Diyion  and  Cmcinnali. 
THHEE  TRAINS  EACH  WAV  bet>een  SinduiliT,  Springfield  md  >.  olumbut. 
rOURTR*INSEA'  H  WAVbet-eenColumbui,  Spnnjifield,  Davion  and  OncinMli. 
TaO  TRAINS  EACH  WAV  between  Col  umhiu,  Springfield,  Indunapollt  &  Chicato. 
With  Sleeping  jnd  ReelininK  Chair  Can  on  NiKhiTtama,  and  Elegant  Parlor  and  Mod- 
(horouEhly  ballaited,  >><b  easy^gradet  and'  tew  curvei. 
TnTeriineu  it  doei  the  beiri  of  (be  three  great  Statti  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  IINboii, 
uiilini  in  cioae  buiinrmt  rtlationihip  the  capital  cliiea  ol  the  linl  and  iHoiid.  with  (he 
■ccDBd  dt);  of  the  third,  and  natatng  ihrouKh  a  Jarge  number  of  the  moA  imporiaDt  citiea 

Sbortsat  and  Moat  Dnlrable  Baiit«  between  the  Eaat  and  Weat. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  and    BAGGAGE  CHECKS  lo  all  PRINCIPAL  PJiNTS, 

KOBTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST, 

can  be  abutned  at  any  licktt  office  of  the  I  ,  U.  &  W.  R'y.  also  via  thia  route  at  all  rail 
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The  "DUINGf"  Votbods.  MPnbUsM 

Hi    *  tm     NOTES  OF 

TalksoixTeaching 

Col.^.  Hr.  PARKER, 

At  IM  MarOa'i  Vinr.yard    SumincT  InsUtuU, 

Julu  ITUi  to  Auoiixt  ISlh.  188S. 
The  wort  of  CoL  Pnrter  In  (be  BchDols  of  QolBPj 

will  nurlc  a  tww  rrs  In  les^lns.    ArtliUuiUy  boiinil 
Id EDHllah cloth.   l-rlr>'Sl,  peannld. 

*  AGENTS  WANTED  * 

At  uvrry  gathering  of  fschcrs  for ttala InTaluDhle 
wor..      vcg^  ^  KELlSgG*  CO., 
B'lvtatUmal  PiMltheit,         ai  Park  liace.  N.  Y- 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 

FMl  Term  beflrlns  Sept.  1,  1881.        Winter  Term  Jan.  4,  1888. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 
I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Classtcs; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 
Also,   a   Preparatory   Course. 


Tlie  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year.  Thundaj 
Morning,  September  i,  i88i.  Students  to  be  examined  should  prcKnt 
themselves  two  day»  earlier. 

Tuition  Free.  Contingent  Fee,  I3  per  term.  Library  Fee  required  of  all, 
50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

A.  R.  HOWE,  Tnasurer,  LEMUEL  MOSS,  PreadewL 

Aiifust  18,  1881.  l9-ly1 

CEHTBAL  lOBHAL  COLLEGE. 

DANVILLE,  HENDRICKS  CO.,  tND. 
The  most  Thoroiiifh  t  The  moat  Economleal  I 

ADVANTAGES:  Sknd  for  a  Catalogoi. 

No  Saloons  nor  other  demoralizing  influences. 
Free  Reading-Room  and  Library. 

All  students  room  in  good  private  houses. 

An  experienced  and  successful  faculty. 

Classes  of  proper  size  and  of  all  grades. 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time. 
A  strong,  healthy  normal  sentiment  pervades  and  controls  the  entire  insti* 
tntion. 

Expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

J.  A.  Steele,  VicePres.  i  tf  OR  A  ADAMS,  Pus. 


r5: 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  |L3S 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  |l.SO 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (for Sunday-school  Teackm) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  olliers,  |i.7S 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  7$ 

We  have  the  largest  «tock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  Mod  our  aoatUf 
list  of  new  books  to  any  9ne  sending  his  address. 

BoiAioii,  S-beucraarb  &  OOb, 

t-tt  18  West  Washington  Street 


JflrtaUttAMi  to  1S37. 
Bapntar  Btlia  of  Copper  and  TIjl 
MouBtad  with  tb«  b«MKotax7HaoB^ 
Inss,  for  CAwrdkM.  ge>P<lt,  Atm^ 

Ttowwr  Cleeb,  CMb«,  ale.     Vulbr 
Warranted. 

litutnuid  Catalogat  man  Ftm. 

TAlfDCZEM  A  TIFT* 


The  Attention  of  Subscribers  to  the  "  Indiana  School  JoumaV* 

IS  RESPECTFULLY  CALLED  TO  THE  FOLLOWING 

VALUABLE  TEXTBOOKS 

EMBODYING  THE  NEWEST  AND  MOST  APPROVED  METHODS 

OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  THE  LEADING 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


PI       'o 
a->        o 
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Appletons'  Reading-Charts. 
Appletons'  First  and  Second  Readers. 
Appletons'  Penmanship,  Writing-Charts,  and 

Model  Copy-Bools,  witii  Sliding  Copi«i. 
Stickney's  Child's  Book  of  Language. 
Ballard's  Word- Writer. 
Krusi's  Easy  Drawing  Lessons. 
Green's  Primary  Drawing- Cards. 
The  Wavelet:   a  Collection  of  Easy  Songs. 
The  Normal  Music  Course — First  Reader. 
Appletons'  Elementary  Geography. 
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Appletons'  Third  and  Fourth  Readers. 
Appletons'  Higher  Geography. 
Johonnot's  Geographical  Reader. 
Johonnot's  Natural  History  Reader. 
Primers  of  Science,  History,  and  Literature. 
Stickney's  Letters  and  Lessons  in  Language. 
Quackenbos's     Histories,    Grammar,    and 

Rhetoric. 
Morse's  First  Book  of  Zoology. 
Youmans's  Botanies. 
Krusi's  Drawing- Books. 
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Appletons'  Fifth  Reader. 
Shepherd's  Historical  Reader. 
Bain's  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 
Morris's  History  of  England. 
Taylor's  History  of  Germany. 
Huxley  and  Youmans's  Physiology. 
Lockyer's  Astronomy. 
Youmans's  Chemistry. 
Harkness's  Latin  Series. 
Appletons'  Classical  Series. 
Cumulative  Method  in  German. 


Descriptive  Catalogue^  embracivg  a  list  of  over  five  hundred  Schoo 
Publications^  representing  every  department  of  study  from  the  Kindergarten 
t0  the  University^  will  be  mailed,  post-paid^  on  application. 


s-tf 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO..  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  and  SAN  J>RAN CISCO. 


CHICAGO  AGUGY  HILTOH  BRADLEY  k  CO^ 

KINDERGARTEN 
SUPPLIES. 

For  beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  L;st,  address  Thomas  Charlbs, 
9-tf  335  Webash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Agent. 


/^TT  -r>  dr*  "hh  ^-%.r\l  A  -i dl  a  ^^ extentlrely  uied  br  praotioal  tMchan  tor eondactlac i 
KyLCf  ijL^lLiJUL  ..^A.  6Cco  in  good  qaiet  order.  Bet  No.  1  iDeladM  It  Urj^eu,  olcci 
tiitlo  ohromo  exeeUlor  Okrds,  50  large,  bmotiful  gold  «ad  tinted  ehromo  merit  card*,  uid  IsO  preftrekraae 
credit  cards,  price  per  Mt  Si-Tft ;  half  «et  f  1.  Set  No.  S  inelodea  IS  large  elegaot  floral  cbromo  exeeiaiiir  caida, 
M  pretty  floral  merit  oarda  and  130  credit  cards,  price  per  set  SI ;  half  set  flO  eenu ;  samplee  9c.  flOO  oew  d» 
signs  of  beaatirul  cbromo  and  floral  sobool  reward  cards,  No.  2,  birds  and  flowers,  small  size*,  prices  per  dssat 
6c;  No.  8,  animals,  birds,  etc..  5o:  No.  14.  hands,  hwiketa,  and  flowers,  lOe;  No.  48,  lilUee.  flowers,  etc.,  Ue; 
No.  S4,  pinks  and  roses,  lOo;  No.  30,  medlam  sisea,  gtrls,  bojs,  and  flowers,  ISe;  No.  IS,  band  boqoets,  ISe; 
No.  4S,  roses.  ft>rgat-me-oots.  etc  ,  20o ;  No.  17.  bleoming  roaes,  16o ;  No.  66,  roees,  strawberriei,  etc  ,  lie;  Ne. 
9,  blooming  roaeii  on  golden  card,  20c;  No.  44.  hands,  boqneu.  flowers,  etc.,  SOe;  No.M,  lane  eises,  MrdT 
eggs,  hathers,  floweis,  etc  .  30c;  No.  ll.  full  blooming  rosea,  lilliei,  etc.,  30e:  No.  SO.  ladies' slippers  and  lbw< 
ers,  36o ;  No.  12,  rarietjr  of  flowers  in  baskets.  30a ;  No.  SO,  rariety  of  birds,  flowers,  braoehca,  ete.,  iSe ;  He. 
itt,  spring,  sammer.  fall,  and  winter,  3Se:  No.  32.  full  bl  omfng  rose*,  daisies,  etc.,  25c;  No.  S  .  paaalea.  piafts 
and  lillles  on  gold  card,  40o :  No-  54,  rariety  of  flowers.  ohiHrsn,  rabbiu,  etc.,  iOe ;  No.  S3,  large  moee  rasas  and 
flowers,  fiOe ;  No.  >5,  full  blooming  moss  rosea  on  gold  card,  fiOe ;  No.  S7,  book  marks,  rarioty  of  W  da  and  flew- 
ers.  aOo.  Large  set  samples,  15q.  Ail  post-paid  by  mall.  Stampe  uken.  Our  stock  Is  ftae  and  camplsfB. 
10-iy  Please  send  a  trial  order.  PHOKNIX  PUBLISHING  CO.,  WASaBX.  PA. 

CONSUMPTION   CUKBD. 

t 

▲n  old  physician,  retired  from  praoltoe,  having  had  plaoed  in  his  ^ttids  by  an  Xast  India  miasloaniy  At 
flmnnla  of  a  simple  Tcgetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent  care  of  Consamplieo,  Brooehltia,  Caianfc, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lnng  Affections;  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  lor  Nerroos  Deblll»  and  aB 
IVervous  Complaints,  after  having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  la  thousands  of  caMs,  has  nU  It  hk 
doty  to  make  It  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve  anaaa  saftr* 
isg,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  reetpe,  in  German,  Prenoh  or  KngUah,  with  tail  dtaee* 
lions  for  preparing  and  using.  Bent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  ▲.  Voras,  1# 
Powers'  Block,  Rochester.  N.  T.  lOA 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

IDS&OM,  BULLIVAH  C0U1VT7,  IHD. 

DBPAKTBIENTS:    CLASSICAL-6  yean.    SCIENTIFIC— 4  yean. 

fiiBLICAL-3  years.    ACADEMIC— a  yon. 
NORMAL  CLASS— Euch  Spring  Term.    MUSICAL— Instrumental  and  Vocal. 

DRAWlliG  and  PAINTING. 

JI9^  Equal  Advantages  to  both  Sexes,  "^fi 

EXPENSES  :    Tuition  ta  per  Term-payable  in  College  Script  or  Cash.    Inddcatal 
fee  $5  per  Term,  payable  in  advance.     Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

Fall  Term — la  weeks— begins  September  5, 1883. 

Winter  Term — 13  weeks — begins  December  5, 1883. 

Spring  and  Normal  lerm — la  weeks— begins  March  xa,  1884. 

For  further  particulars,  address  Rev.  E.  MUDGE,  President,  or 

zo-tf  Prop.  B.  F.  McHENRY,  Secretary. 

—  ■        —  -  -  '  ■!        I         ■        I  III  ■  -  -  — ^-.^ 

May  find  advantage  in  consulting  the 

J.  FRED  WAGGONER  COMPANY, 

The  Clarendon  Press  Manufacturing  Printers  and  Publisbets,  Chicago. 

PubUshers  of  Ike  Bookseller  and  Stattcner,  a  monthly  trade  journal ;  The  Pretent  Agt, 
weekly,  and  'JAe  IVestern  hducational  yournmlt  monthly,  all  literary  papers.  9^t 

PEIER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents'  Furnishing  Qfoods^  Trunks  &  Yalises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  CObNTY,  IND, 

FUl  Term  begrins  Sept  1,  1881.        Winter  Term  Jan.  4,  1882. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 
I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Claries;   2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 
Also,   a   Preparatory   Course. 


The  Pall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday 
Morning,  September  i,  1881.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 

Tsitloa  Free.  Contingent  Fee,  $3  per  term.  Library  Fee  required  of  all^ 
50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Wonen  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer,  LEMUEL  MOSS,  President, 

Ancust  18.  1881.  l9-1yl 

C£HTBAl  HOBMAL  COLLEGE. 

DANVH^IJB,  BCBNDBICKS  CO.,  IND. 
The  moRt  Thoronsrli  I  The  most  Economloal  I 

ADVANTAGES:  Sknd  for  a  Catalogub. 

No  Saloons  nor  other  demoralizing  influences. 
Free  Reading-Room  and  Library. 

All  students  room  in  good  private  houses. 

An  experienced  and  successful  faculty. 

Classes  of  proper  size  and  of  all  grades. 
Students  can  enter  a^  any  time. 
A  strong,  healthy  normal  sentiment  pervades  and  controls  the  entire  insti- 
tntion- 

Expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

J.  A.  Steele,  Vice-Pres.  i  tf  ORA  ADAMS,  Prks. 
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BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  t^M 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana.  ^i*50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  I1.7C 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER.  75 

We  have  the  largest  <tock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  tend  our  monthly 
list  of  new  books  to  ani-  «ne  sending  his  address. 

i-tf  18  West  Washington  Street. 


BVCKSTE  BEIX  FOVIfBBT. 

SitahiMhtd  <N  1S37. 
flopcrler  Belli  of  Copper  and  Till 
Mouoted  with  the  best  BotaryHans^ 
tnca,  for  ChmiKtt,  Adkoolt.  /■•mS. 
factiariM,  Court  Botuea,  Fif  Atarm*. 
Tower  Otedte,  Chitmm,  ele.  TuUy 
Warranted. 

lUunraMd  C»UlogM  Mat  Free. 

TANDVZEN  A  TIFT, 

lOSaad  lOi  BastSeoood  8k.Clo«iaaaa. 


McShane  Bell  Fonndrj 


Manafaoinr*  those  oele. 
brated  Belle  and  Chines 
for  Sohooli,  ColleKee,  to, 
Prieoe  and  oaulogvee  i 
free.    Addtdes 


iMcSHANE  &  CO., 
lo-tf  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AND  BXTBCXVESS    XVSrrXTXTXBL 
VALPARAISO,  INDIANA. 

FORTY-FOUBTH    S  E  S  S  I  O  N— J  U  S  T    OPENED. 

It  ia  by  far  the  Most  Prosperous  Session  the  school  has  ever  had. 

More  of  the  Old  Students  have  returned  than  at  any  previous  time. 

The  school  was  never  in  better  condition,  or  in  better  shape  to  do  good  work. 

Everybody  is  happy  and  full  of  enthusiasnt. 

The  prospects  for  the  ftjture  were  never  so  flattering. 

More  tlian  500  have  already  registered  for  the  regular  classes  of  next  year—oo^^hird 
more  than  at  any  previous  time. 

EducaUti  and  patron*  o/tchooU  have  investigattd  far  tkemsahtt*,  mnd  are/mlfyem^ 
vinctd^  that  by  our  ptan  of  sectioning  ike  ciatses,  a  largo  attendance  u  t$at  a  drtranent, 
but  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  a  schoots  worth,  

Better  to  accommodate  this  increased  attendance,  MARY  IMPROVEMEITS  will  be  made 
during  the  present  summer.  Valuable  additions  will  be  made  to  the  Labontory.  New 
books  are  constantly  ariiving,  so  that  by  the  Fall  term  the  Ulirary  will  be  greatly  enlaifed. 

INSTRUCTION.— With  reference  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  given,  its  therauk* 
ness,  etc.,  no  criticisms  are  ever  offered.  From  the  beginning  of  the  school,  ao«e  bat 
experienced  instructors  have  been  employed.  Now  Specialists  are  placed  in  charge  ^ 
each  Department. 

NEW  ARRANGEMENT  OP  ROOMS.— The  greatest  difficultv  has  been  to  provide  suitable 
accommodations  to  meet  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school.  We  are  now  prepeiwl  te  Diet 
this  last  difBoulty.  So  many  buildings  have  been  erected  that  the  or^gmat  idea  of  ar- 
ranging the  rooms  in  suites  is  being  carried  out.  The  rooms  in  East  Hall,  and  many  k 
Stile's  rlall  have  been  thus  arranged  for  sometime.  Work  has  already  comacaced  ia 
other  buildings.  Heritage  Hall  ( Flint's  Hall)  has  been  remodeled  and  elegantly  fnraishcd. 
The  looms  are  carpeted  with  Brussels  carpet,  and  supplied  with  everything  that  goes  Is 
make  them  home-like.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term  the  rooms  for  students  in  tkt 
Commercial  Hall  will  be  similarly  constructed  and  furnished,  while  in  the  m^orityof^ 
other  buildings  the  rooms  are  already  so  arranged.    Two  students  will  occupy  a  suite. 

LADIfeS*  DEPARTMENT.- Since  Mrs  Kinsey  has  uken  charge  of  the  Ladies'  Depart- 
ment, the  number  of  ladies  in  attendance  has  constantly  increased.  Notwithstandng 
the  two  large  buildings  and  a  number  of  smaller  buildings  which  are  occupied  exdosiv^ 
by  ladies,  during  the  present  term  we  have  had  some  difficulty  in  providing  rooms  far  aL 
In  the  future  this  will  not  be  so.  All  of  the  rooms  in  Heritage  Hall  will  be  used  far  ladk% 
and  the  rooms  in  two  additional  buildings  wall  be  wholly  reserved  for  them.  There  is 
nothing  that  gives  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  able  to  provide  these  comforts  far  the 
students,  and  yet  not  increase  the  expense. 

DEPARTMENTS.— Preparatory,  Teachers',  Business.  Collegiate,  Engineering,! 


Science,  Musical.  Floe  Art,  Phonographic,  Telegraphic,  Penmanship.  Eloeutfoaarr. 
Law,  Medical.  Phrenological  and  Review.  Each  Department  is  complete  ia  tcscK 
(See  Catalogue.)  With  the  exception  of  Law,  Instrumental  Music,  Telegimphy.  FImmo- 
graphy  and  advanced  work  in  Art,  students  have  the  advantage  of  all  these  without  extra 
charge.  The  attendance  being  large,  enables  us  to  have  beginning,  aehfomced^  regular, 
and  review  classes  every  term,  i'o  accommodate  in  this  way  is  impossible  where  the  ■£• 
tendance  is  small. 

POSITIONS  SECURED.— The  demand  for  teachers  and  business  men  trained  here  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply.  All  who  qualify  themselves  thoroughly  are  certain  of  good, 
paying  positions.  The  school  havi0|f  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Scales 
and  the  Canadas,  has  unusual  facilities  in  this  line. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DaPARTMLNT,  in  connection  with  the  Normal,  is  the  mostcompleie 
Business  College  in  the  West.  It  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  plan.  The  attead- 
ance  being  large  enables  us  to  sustain  two  sets  of  offices;  this  affords  advantages  fiMod 
at  no  other  Commercial  School. 

EXPINSES.— Tuition.  $8  perterm.  Board,  with  weli-fkutiished  room,  $1.70  le  $l.ft 
per  week— never  exceeding  the  latter. 

B«asoiu  Why  we  Can  Afford  the  Best  AocommodJitloiia  at  the  \jom 

Named. 

The  Boarding  Department  is  now  under  our  immediate  supervision.    We  own  the 
lege  buildings  and  boarding  houses,  and  have  expended  more  than  $200,000  in  ii 
ments.    We  pay  no  rents,  nor  are  taxes  allowed  on  school  property,  so  that  it  is  < 
that  we  are  able  to  give  better  accommodations,  and  at  lower  rates  than  where  the  baiid 
ings  are  owned  by  outside  parties  who  are  obliged  to  pay  high  rents  and  taxeSw 

nans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  our  architect,  Mr.  Rose,  of  Soalih 
Bend,  for  a  magnificent  additional  New  School  Building.  This  will  be  the  finest  boiUiBC 
on  College  HilT.     Work  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  at  all  practicable. 

No  effort  or  expense  has  been  spared  in  order  that  the  school  might  be  pboed  in 
a  condition  as  would  give  to  students  every  advantage  found  at  older  and  endowed 
tations,  and  at  an  expense  not  one-third  so  great. 

Test  our  statements  by  giving  the  school  a  trial.  If  we  do  not  do  our  pert,  the  tntvcl- 
lug  expenses  of  the  student  to  and  irom  the  school  will  be  paid  by  os. 


Summer  or  Review  term  will  open  June  y.  Fall  term  will  open  August  aS;  flnt  W^ 
ter  term  will  open  November  6 ;  Second  Wmter  term  will  open  Jaauary  13, 1884. 
Write  to  us.    We  take  frfeasure  in  answering  all  questions.     Catalogue  nailed  firee. 

5^  Address,  H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  RIRSBT,  Asoeltle  Pria. 


ECLECnC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  invite  the  attention 
of  Teachers  and  School  Officers  to  the  following  Important 
New  Books,  just  published : 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

NEW  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES,  Two  Book  Series. 

New  Text,  New  Illustrations,  New  and  Unequaled  Maps,  and 
many  new  features  not  found  in  any  other  series. 

WHITE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS,  Two  Booh  Series. 
NEW  ECLECTIC  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  Eclectic  Copy-Books  revised,  re-engraved  and  re-graded. 

•       THALHEIMER'S  GENERAL  HISTORY,  Revised. 
Oreatly  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  matter. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  terms  for  sample  copies  and  supplies 
lor  first  introduction,  furnished  on  application. 

The  Popular  Standards: 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER, 
RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S  NORMAL  GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 
KIDD'S  NEW  ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION, 
SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMAMICS, 
SCHUYLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY, 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cin.  &  New  York 


THEGREHTmUGHOUn 

BETWEEN   THE 

EIST,  WEST,  NORTH,  and  SOUTH. 

The  Grul  Throuih  Route  it  now  Complctid  lad  in 
Full  Operiiioii,  Kunnjni 

IhroieliFiSSElllE&millSy;, 

AS    FOLLOTVS; 
THREE  SOLID  TRAINS  EACH  WAV  belwran  Coluobui.  IndiiBaBotii  ud  Paok, 
TWO  TBAINS  EACH  WAY  bti-etn  Columlmi,  IndUnipolit  (nd  Deotur, 
TWO  TRAINS  Each  WAVbeiirceaSindiuky,  lBdiuupBlii,P«irlaaiidDccuu. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAV  btiwttnS»nduUy.D.yKiD  Mil  Cindnmli, 
THREE  TRAINS  EACH  WAV  bei>«n  Sandutky,  Sprinifleld  ud  Coluaibni. 
FOITR  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  bciwcen  Columhiii,  SpnniiReld.  D»toii  ud  OnciBruti. 
T<VO  TRAINS  BACH  WAY  bilwHO  Columbut,  SpringAcld,  Indiuiipalu  A  Cbi^s(n. 
Willi  Sleepint  ini  Kccllnini;  Cbair  Cm  on  Nwht  Traini,  and  Elennt  Parlor  ud  ttoi- 
emDiyCoichHonDayTnuu.     1t>  irack  it  Jild  with  Hnoy  Sicel  Rul, 

TnvETiinE  u  it  doei  the  htart  of  the  Ihrcc  gxcu  Stiiea  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  DSmh. 
DoitlDE  ip  cloic  buiinrM  relallOD^hip  tha  oipital  clli«  of  tht   finl  ud  Kcoad.  -lib, the 

Shortnt  and  Host  Deilrable  Roote  between  the  Esat  *ind  W«*t.* 

THROUGH  TlCKErS  and  BAGGAGE  CHECKS  id  all  PRINCIPAL  POIKIS, 

NOBTU,  SOUTH,  BAST  and  WETT, 

unbeobtainedatanytickel  office  of  the  1.,  B.  &  W.  R'y.  iJio  tIi  thil  roulo  >1  ill  nd 
ri^W.,.,n"n,^?i«tlV™?t'-llhQu^*lir,r^."'^^"^^  »^R'y. 

id  ud  ToBriK  T^IhU  uaD 


PuKDCe 

dvanuiges  offered  to  W«i 

•?S,re.';ri.i,...„,u 

Peoiu  biiiilon,  7 

MiddSt^Diviri™?" 

rn  Emgtu 
ufollo-i: 

C.  H.  HENDERSON, 

Gene»l  r.UD>tt'- 
T-tf                    GEO,  BUTLER,  G 

Denl  Alenl 

Tbe  "OUINGY"  lo^o*^-  J<^^  ^^^''^ 

^    "  M     NOTES  OF 

Talks  i  Teaching 

Coi/f.  W.  PARKER, 

At  the  Martha's  Vlnfyard    Summer  IratttiOt,      ' 

JiJu  17lh  to  Augiat  lOtft.  1882, 
The  wOTk  otj^Jl,  ^ifi.''?^  "".^  ecbooli  ^Slx^S; 


SchODlB  imd  TraehEts  eirrr"betv.    in  pubUration 
will  mark  ■  Dew  era  In  ti-ac^liw.    Artimcdly  bound 

« AGENTS  Wanted* 

At  uvury  (otbrrllig  of  wnqlirra  for  tbla  luTaliMbla 
voT^-   Ever?  tojicber  will  boy  od*.    Addivaa  For  tanna 

E.  I-  KEIJLOGO  *  cb„ 
Eilucatlonal  Publielieri,  21  Park  Plana,  N.  Y- 


SEACH  WAV  bclwccnl.Dlunibui.  ladiiniinl'iuidDfcatur. 

[S  EACH  Way  bcl-tcnSinduikiF.  todiaaapolii.  PcoiUind  Daotur. 

S  EACH  WAV  belwcEn  Sindiiikv.  Diyton  and  Cincinnati. 
THREE  TRAINS  EACH  WAV  btl>«D  iUnduikT.  SpHngliild  ud  Coludibui. 
FOUR  TRAINS  BALK  WAY  bctw.en  Cotumbui.  5pni.(£c]d.  Divton  jind  anciniutl. 
T<VO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  bdoKn  Colunibui,  SpHnslicld,  lodubipoliift  ChiciCo. 
>D  Ni^ht  Triin..  aiia  Eleg.nl  Pnrlor  ud  Mod- 


>  Watcra  Emigcuu. 
nipoliiufollowa: 


Pearu  DiTiilaa.  }m  a.  k.,  i;«  p.  k.,  i 
St..  LouiiDlvuion.S^joA.  H..  iiuar  J 


H.  M.  BRONSON, 


J-tf 


CEO.  BUTLER,  Gem 


■»poli.. 


Cenenl  Tick 


lAgt. 


May  find  advaDUfr'  ■"  consuIlinK  Ihe 

J.  FRED  WAGGONER  COMPANY, 

Thk  Clarendon  Press  Miaufictuilng  Priniers  and  PubJiihen,  Chicago. 

ir  BB^Hlltr  and  Slalicnir,  a  monlblir  (nd(  iourul ;  Jit  Pnaiit  Afi, 
H'fjlrrm  bdiKoliomal  JnirKmi,  vanthl^,  nil  GicrarT  papcri.  9^31 


we«kl,,  a 


XoShase  Sell  fonodiy 

IB^^SHcSHANB  &  CO.. 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


AND 

VALPABAISO,  INDIANA. 

FORTY-FOURTH    SESSION-JUST    OPENED. 

It  is  by  far  the  Most  Prosperous  Session  the  school  has  ever  had. 

More  of  the  Old  Students  htve  returned  than  at  any  previous  time. 

The  school  was  never  in  better  condition,  or  in  better  shape  to  do  good  work. 

Everybody  is  happy  and  full  of  enthusiasm. 

The  prospects  for  the  fliture  were  never  so  flattering. 

More  than  500  have  already  registered  for  the  regular  classes  of  next  year— «ne-Ulinl 
more  than  at  any  previous  time. 

JK/f mentors  and  pat-rons  qfsckoois  have  iwoestigated  for  tkrmitfvti,  and  art  fnlly  cam- 
vineed,  that  by  our  plan  of  aectioning  the  classes,  a  largt  attendance  i»  not  a  detramami^ 
but  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  a  schooi^s  worth. 

Better  to  accommodate  this  increased  attendance,  MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  will  be  made 
during  the  present  summer.  Valuable  additions  will  be  made  to  the  Laboratory.  New 
books  are  constantly  arxi ving,  so  that  by  the  Fall  term  the  Library  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

INSTRUCTION. — With  reference  to  the  charscterof  the  instruction  given,  its  thMoack- 
ness,  etc.,  no  criticisms  are  ever  offered.  From  the  beginnmi;  of  the  school,  none  Gut 
experienced  instructors  have  been  employed.  Now  Specialists  are  placed  in  ckar^  of 
eeuh  Department. 

NEW  ARRANGEMENT  OF  ROOMS.— The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  provide  saitable 
accommodations  to  meet  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school.  We  are  now  prepared  to  IBMi 
this  last  difficulty.  So  many  buildmgs  have  been  erected  that  the  ongmal  idea  of  etr- 
rangingthe  rooms  in  suites  is  being  carried  nut.  The  rooms  in  East  Hall,  and  many  in 
Stile's  Hall  have  been  thus  arranged  for  sometime.  Work  has  already  commenced  i» 
other  buildings.  Heritage  Hall  (Flint's  Hall)  has  been  remodeled  and  elegantly  fumislned. 
The  looms  are  carpeted  with  Brussels  carpet,  and  supplied  with  evervthing  that  goes  to 
make  them  home-like.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term  the  rooms'  for  studcntt  in  the 
Commercial  Hall  will  be  similarly  constructed  and  furnished,  while  in  the  majority  of  the 
other  buildings  the  rooms  are  already  so  arranged.     Two  students  will  occupy  a  suite. 

LADIES'  DEPARTMfcNT.— Since  Mrs  Kinsey  has  taken  charge  of  the  Ladies'  Depot- 
ment,  the  number  of  ladies  in  attendance  has  constantly  increased.  NotwitbstatKltais 
the  two  large  buildings  and  a  number  of  smaller  buildings  which  are  occupied  exdostvely' 
by  ladies,  during  the  present  term  we  have  had  some  difficulty  in  providing  rooms  for  all 
In  the  future  this  will  not  be  to.  All  of  the  rooms  in  Heritage  Ha/l  will  be  used  far  IsuUet^ 
and  the  rooms  in  two  additional  buildings  will  be  wholly  reserved  for  them.  These  is 
nothing  that  gives  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  able  to  provide  these  oomiorts  for  the 
students,  and  yet  not  increase  the  expense. 

DEPARTMt'NTS.^-Preparatory,  Teachers',  Business.  Collegiate,  Engineering,  Special 
Science,  Musical.  Fine  Art,  Phonographic,  lelegr^phic.  Penmanship,  Uoeulienari* 
Law,  Medical.  Phrenological  and  Review.  Each  Department  is  complete  in  its^ 
(See  Catalogue.)  With  the  exception  of  Law,  Instrumental  Music,  Telegraphy,  Phono- 
graphy and  advanced  work  in  Art,  students  have  the  advantage  of  all  these  without  extra 
charge.  The  attendance  being  large,  enables  us  to  have  beginnings  advanced^  regaUew^ 
and  review  classes  every  term.  To  accommodate  in  this  way  is  impossible  where  the  at> 
tendance  is  small. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. — The  demand  for  teachers  and  business  men  trained  here  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply.*  All  who  qualify  themselves  thoroughly  are  certain  of  good, 
paying  positions.  The  school  having  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadas,  has  unusual  facilities  in  this  line. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DkPARTM^NT,  in  connection  with  the  Normal,  is  the  most  complete 
Business  College  in  the  West.  It  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  plan.  The  attead- 
ance  being  large  enables  us  to  sustain  two  sets  of  offices ;  this  affords  advantages  Ibaad 
at  no  other  Commercial  School. 

EXP^  NSES.— Tuition.  $8  perterm.  Board,  with  well-ftjmished  room,  $1.70  to  $I.S» 
per  week— never  exceeding  the  latter. 

Beasons  Why  we  Can  Afford  the  Best  Accommodiitions  at  the  Low  Batee 

Named. 

The  Boarding  Department  is  now  under  our  immediate  supervision.  We  own  the  oel> 
lege  buildings  and  boarding  houses,  and  have  expended  more  than  $200,000  in  improve* 
ments.  We  pay  no  rents,  nor  are  taxes  allowed  on  school  property,  so  tbmt  it  is  evideel 
that  we  are  able  to  give  better  accommodations,  and  at  lower  rates  than  where  the  hailil> 
ings  are  owned  by  outside  parties  who  are  obliged  to  pay  high  rents  and  taxes. 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  our  architect.  Mr.  Rose,  of  Sooth 
Bend,  for  a  magnificent  additional  New  School  Building.  This  will  be  the  finest  binldiBg 
on  College  Hill.     Work  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  at  all  practicable. 

No  effort  or  expense  has  been  spared  in  order  that  the  school  might  be  placed  in 
a  condition  as  would  give  to  students  every  advantage  found  at  older  and  endowed 
tutions,  and  at  an  expense  not  one-third  so  great. 

Test  our  statements  by  giving  the  school  a  trial.     If  we  do  not  do  oar  part,  tbe 
ing  expenses  of  the  student  to  and  Irom  the  school  will  be  paid  by  us. 

Summer  or  Review  term  will  open  June  5;  Fall  term  will  open  August  sS;  Pint  Wh 
ter  term  will  open  November  6 ;  Second  Winter  term  will  open  January  15, 18S4. 
Write  to  us.    We  take  pleasure  in  answering  all  questions.     Catalogue  mailed  free. 

S-tf  Address,  H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Pria. 
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MS  FOR  THE  FIRESI 

-•H  COMPRISING  !-*- 

ABOUT  600  OF  THE  MOST  PITHY,  UNIQUE  AND   BEAUTIFUL  LITERARY 

TREASURES  OF  THE  ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 


J 


J 


OiPlLED  BY  REV.  0,  H.  TIFFANY,  D.  D, 

WITH  OVER  250  ILLUSTRATIONS  BT  THE   BEST 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

It  stands  unequalled  as  an  embodiment  of  the  ripest  thoughts  and 
utterances  of  the  best  and  wisest  minds  of  all  ages  and  all  times. 


Edward  Evereit. 
Bishop  Simpson. 
Max  Adeler. 
W.  C.  Bryant. 
Shakespeare. 
John  Milton. 
Walter  Scott. 
Charles  Dickens. 


partial  list  of  authors. 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 

H.  W.  Be:echer. 

J.  G.  WHirriER. 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

S.  L.  Clemens, (Twain.) 

J.  G.  Holland. 

Joseph  Cook. 

Bret  Hart. 


Alfred  Tennyson. 
Robert  Burns. 
Benj.  Franklin. 
Mrs.  Hemans. 
Mrs.  Sigourney. 
John  B.  Gough. 
Charles  Sumner. 
Artemus  Ward. 


AND  MANY  OTHERS   OF  WORLDWIDE  REPU TATK^NS. 


GRAA'D  ADDITIOjYS,  JUST  MADE,  (A'ov.  1). 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  AUTHORS  AND  P0P:TS 

whosf  best  productions  are  gathered  in  •*Gems." 

LIVING     THOUGHTS    from    the    World's     great    thinkers, 
arranged  topically.     (This  is  a  grand  feature  covering  58  pages.) 

sp:ntimknts  for  autograph  albums. 

Making  the  honk  of  91Jf  pages.     We  have  also  add- 
ed  the  foHoi ring  8  fall  page  steel  plate  portraits  : 
BRYANT.  TENNYSON.  IRVING.  VVHITTIER.  DICKENS. 
MOTHER.  WILL  CARLETON,  and   LONGFELLOW. 

A  GBA.yJD  CHRISTMAS  PRESE^'T. 

For  farther  parti  I- If  la  rs  ami  very  liberal  terms,  address 


A.  W.  MILLS, 


(OVKR) 


'Pec'u.zziseli.  :L/£icli. 


rom  REV.  LYMAN  ABBOTT,  D.D.,  Editor  of  'The  Christian  Union/*  N.  Y.  City. 

"(;KMS  for  THK  FIRKSIDP:"  is  admirably  adapted  for  its  jnirpose: 
he  selections  are  excellent,  they  include  a  wide  range,  the  grave,  the  gay. 
lie  eloquent  and  the  ])athetic,  and  nothing  to  offend  good  taste.  The 
lUistrations  are  excellent,  far  superior  to  those  I  generally  see  in  other 
•ooks  of  this  class.  There  is  one  special  value  in  such  a  book  which  I 
'ish  your  agents  would  put  before  the  people;  its  use  in  evening  readings 
loud.  This  is  an  exercise  that  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  every  home, 
nd  I)r  Dry  as-dust  will  not  do;  nor  will  a  long  poem  like  Milton,  or  a 
istory  like  Macauley  or  Bancroft.  I  hojje  this  book  may  inspire  to  Mich 
home  reading  circle  in  many  thousand  homes  in  the  United  States. 

rom  J.  H.  VINCENT,  D.D.,  Widely  known  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  famous 

Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle. 

«-GEMS  FOR  THK  FIRESIDE"  is  "fireside,"  *'tile:s,"  "flames"  and 
fellowship"  all  in  one.  It  is  a  whole  jxirlor  at  once.  It  has  in  it  vn- 
^rfiu'/ii/icnf,  instruction  and  inspiration  for  a  whole  year  of  fireside  com- 
uining  and  meditation.  The  name  of  DR.  O.  H.  TIFFANA''  is,  in 
self,  enough  to  commend  the  book.  And  that  he  has  compiled  the 
ook  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  is  full  of  choicest  wil  and  soundest 

nsdom.  

rom  LEMUEL  MOSS,  D.D.,  President  of  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

It  is  certainly  a  happy  thought  happily  realized.,  and  makes  a  volume 
s  enjoyable  as  it  is  instructive. 

rom  JAS.  H.  FAIRCHILD,  D.D.  LL.D.,  President  of  Oberiln  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

"(JEMS  FOR   THE  FIRESIDE"    is   a   decided  success.     The  briok 
rill  prove  a  treasure  in  any  family. 

rom  HON.  SCHUYLER  COLFAX,  South  Bend,  Ind.. 

It  is  the  most  valuable  addition  to  ni\   librarv  for  many  a  vear. 


rom  ALEXANDER  MARTIN,  D  D  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Indiana  Asbury  Univer- 
sity, Greencastle,  Indiana. 

Of  the  many  attem])ts  to  compile  the  very  choicest  selections  in  Prose 

nd  Poetry,  1  know  of  none  that  will  compare    in  excellence  with  your 

5ook  of  Ciems. 


rom  JOHN  CLARK  RIDPATH,  A.M.  LL.D.,  Vice  President  of  the  Indiana  Asbury 
University,  and  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and  History. 

Among  the  many  collec  tions  in  my  library,  there  is  no  other  so  worthy 
f  the  first  ])lace  as  this  beautiful  garland  of  Belles- Lett  res,  by  Dr.  Tiffany. 

rom  REVEREND    JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE,   D.  D.,  President  of  Wabash  College, 

Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

With  ''(;EMS  for  the  FIRESIDE,"  I  am  very  much  i>leased. 


rom  HONORABLE  JOHN  W.  BLOSS,  Ex-Superintendent  Public  Instruction  for  the 

Stale  of  Indiana. 

*'(;EMSF0R  the  FIRESIDIC"  contains  most  of  the  best  thoughts 
1  our  literature.  [ovkr] 


The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Thb  Atlantic  Moni^hly  aims  to  give  its  readers  the  best  mag- 
azine literature  in  the  world,  the  contributions  of  the  best  writers  of 
Poetry,  Novels,  Short  Stories,  Criticism,  and  on  Politics,  Social  Sci- 
ence, Education,  Art,  Industry,  and  all  subjects  that  most  interest 
the  American  public. 

EDUCATION. —The  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  contains,  every  year, 
not  a  few  articles  of  positive  value  to  intelligent  and  progressive 
teachers.  These  articles  are  not  of  a  technical  character,  but  discuss 
principles  and  methods  of  education  in  a  broad  and  suggestive  way. 
Teachers  who  are  not  content  merely  to  follow  routine  methods,  but 
who  wish  to  educate  and  not  simply  to  "keep  school,"  will  find  them 
full  of  important  hints  and  helps. 

THE  LITERARY  FEATURES  of  The  ATLANTIC,  which  have 
always  been  remarkable  for  their  variety  and  excellence,  are  now 
even  better  than  heretofore.  Essays  on  distinguished  authors,  and 
Reviews  of  important  works  and  classes  of  works,  as  Biography, 
Novels,  Poetry,  Travels,  Art,  etc.,  form  a  very  interesting  feature  of 
the  magazine,  and  give  it  especial  value. 

LIVING  QUESTIONS  in  Politics,  Education.  Religion,  Industry, 
or  whatever  the  American  public  is  most  interested  in,  are  discussed 
by  persons  eminently  qualified  to  treat  them  thoroughly,  and  so  as 
to  enlist  the  attention  of  thinking  men  and  women. 

THE  FAMOUS  CONTRIBUTORS  whose  names  are  so  closely 

identified  with  The  Atlantic,  —  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Mrs. 

Stowe,  Hawells,   James,  Aldrich,  H.  H.,  Rose  Terry  Cooke,   Miss 

Larcom,  Miss  Preston,  Miss  Woolson,  Miss  Jeweit,  Mrs,   Thaxfer, 

Warner,  Norton,  Stedman,  Richard  Grant  IVhiU,  Scudder,  Mark 

Twain,  D^Forest,  Bishop,  and  others,  write  for  the  magazine ;  and 

the  best  writers  from  all  sections  of  the  country  are  included  in 

the  list. 

**  The  quality  and  variety  of  the  articles  are  not  less  noteworthy  than  the 
reputation  of  the  contributors.  Whatever  is  of  most  moment  in  the  severa 
departments  of  literature  and  criticism,  of  art  and  social  life,  of  politics  and 
morals,  finds  room  in  these  pages ;  and  both  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of 
topics  so  much  skill  and  good  taste  are  shown  that  it  is  wholly  within  bounds 
to  say  that  no  other  American  magazine  contains  so  little  that  the  average 
reader  can  afford  to  'skip.*  " — Boston  Journal, 

TERMS:-  I4.00  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  free ;  35  cents  a  num- 
ber.    With  superb  life-size  portrait  of  Emerson,  Holmes,  Lowell, 
Whittier,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  or  Hawthorne,  $5.00;  with  two  por- 
traits, ^600;  with  three,  I7.00;  with  four,  |8.oo;  with  five,  $900 
with  six,  $10  00 ;  with  the  seven,  |i i.oo. 

ffSg' Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order^  draft,  or  registered 

letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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HARPER'S   TEXT   BOOKS 

For  Comm6n  Schools. 

I.  II. 

WHEN  AN  OLD  BOOK  IS  TAKEN  IN  EXCHANGE.  RETAIL. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Harper's  Introductory  Geography 25c.        50c. 

Harper's  School  Geography 60c.      |i.io 

GRAMMARS. 

Swinton's  Language  Primer 15c.  28c. 

SDirinton's  New  Language  Lessons 20c.  38c- 

Swinton*s  New  English  Grammar 30c.  56c. 

Swinton's  Grammar  and  Composition 40c.  76c. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Harper's  First  Book  in  Arithmetic 1 5c.       30c. 

Harper's  Second  Book  in  Arithmetic 30c.       6oc^ 

READERS. 

Harper's  U.  S.  Readers,  No.  i loc.  15c 

Harper's  U.  S.  Readers,  No.  2 13c.  24c. 

Harper's  U.  S.  Readers,  No.  3 20c.  32c- 

Harper's  U.  S.  Readers,  No.  4 30c.  4^- 

Harper's  U.  S.  Readers,  No.  5 36c.  56c. 

Harper's  U.  S.  Readers,  No.  6 40c.  60c. 

SPELLERS. 

Harrington's  Graded  Spelling  Book 8c.       20c. 

U.   S.   HISTORY. 

Scott's  Smaller  History  of  the  United  State? 35c.        S^- 

Scott's  Larger  History  of  the  United  States 54c.       80c, 

PENMANSHIP. 

Lamson's  Copy  Books — Six  Number^,  per  dozen I>-3S 

Harper's  High  School  and  College  List 

Includes  Swinton's  Studies  in  English  Literature,  Hill's  Principles 
of  Rhetoric,  Hooker's  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History, 
and  Chemistry,  Orton's  Zoology,  Loomis's  Higher 
Mathematics,  Dalton's  Physiology,  Com- 
fort's Geraman  Series,  Rolfe's 
English  Classics,  etc. 

A  Complete  List  of  Harper  &  Brothers'  School  and  College 
Text- Books  sent  Free  on  Application. 

Address,  W.  J    BUTTON, 

Agtntfor  the  Introduction  ^  37*  Wabash  Aveaoe, 

12-1/       Harptr  ^  Brothers'  Educationai  Works.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


'THEBESTTHOUGHTSOFTHEBESTTHINKERSOFTHEAGE.' 

THE  ORE  A  TEST  LIVING  A  UTHORS,  such  as  Prof, 
Max  Muller^  Et,  Hon.  fV.  E,  Gladstone,  James  A,  Froude, 
Prof,  HuxUyy  R.  A,  Proctor^  Edward  A,  Freeman^  Prof, 
Tyndally  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter^  Ftancis  Power  Cobb,  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smithy  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  William  Black,  Miss 
Thackeray,  Mrs.  Mulock  Craiky  George  Mac  Donald,  Mrs. 
Oliphanty  Jean  Ingelow,  Thomas  Hardy,  Matthew  Arnold^ 
]fV.  H.  Hallock,  IV.  W.  Story,  Ruskin,  Tennyson^  Browning, 
and  man  7  others,  are  represented  in  the  pag**^  of 

Littell's  Living  Age. 

During  the  forty  years  of  its  publication  The  Living  Acb  has  met  wfth  continuous 
•commendation  and  success.  In  1884  it  will  furnish  to  its  readers  the  productions  of  the 
most  eminent  authors  above-named  and  many  others;  embracing  the  best  Serial 
and  Short  Storirs  by  the  Leading  Foreign  Novehsts,  and  an  amount  unapproached 
1>j  any  other  periodical  in  the  world,  of  the  most  valuable  Literary  and  Scientific 
matter,  from  the  pens  of  the  foremost  Essayists,  Scientists,  Critics,  Discoverers 
And  Editors,  representing  every  department  of  Knowledge  and  Progress.  Ths  Living 
Agb  is  a  weekly  magazlnf  giving  more  than 

THR13E  ANI>  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 

-double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly.  It  presents  in  an  inexpensive  form, 
considering  its  great  amount  of  mattrr,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue,  and  with 
a  satisfactory  c<tmpieteness  attempted  by  no  other  publication,  the  best  £ssay s,  Reviews, 
Criticisms,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical, 
Historical  and  Political  Information,  from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Litera- 
ture. The  importance  of  Thr  Living  Agk  to  every  American  reader,  as  the  only  satis- 
factorily Iresh  and  COMPLE  IE  compilation  of  an  Indispensable  current  literature— iWrr- 
j^emsabfe  because  it  embraces  the  productions  of  THE  ABI«EST  UVING  WRITERS, 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  OPINIONS : 

'*  We  know  of  no  equal  to  Thc  Living  Agb  for  variety  of  information,  depth  of  interest, 
and  purity  of  tone.  Its  pages  are  sufficient  to  keep  any  reader  abreast  with  the  best 
.printed  thoughts  of  the  best  of  onr  contemporary  writers.  .  It  is  the  great  eclectic  of 
the  wKn\^:'^ Episcopal  Register,  Philadelphia. 

"  It  becomes  more  and  more  necessary,  as  well  as  valuable,  as  the  field  of  practical  lit- 
erature broadens.    .    It  has  no  peer." — Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 

"  It  flourishes  in  even  more  than  youthful  vigor.  It  has  become  indispensable." — New 
York  Observer. 

"  From  the  first  it  has  sustained  the  highest  character.  .  Its  readers  are  supplied 
with  the  best  literature  of  the  day.  .  There  is  nothing  noteworthy  in  science,  art, 
■literature,  biography,  philosophy,  or  religion,  that  can  not  be  found  in  it.  .  It  gives  in 
.acces«ble  form  the  best  thought  of  the  age." — The  Churchman,  New  York. 

"  No  olher  periodical  gives  so  diversified  a  view  of  current  literature,  not  by  abridg- 
jnents,  but  by  publishing  entire  the  best  essays,  criticisms,  discussions,  short  stories,  and 
serial  romances  of  the  day.  .  It  is  for  readers  of  limited  leisure  or  purse  the  most  con- 
▼emant  and  available  means  of  possessing  themselves  of  the  very  best  results  of  current 
•criticism,  philosophy,  science,  and  literature." — Presbftsrian  Banner,  Pittsbur/fh. 

**  Through  its  pages  alone,  it  is  possible  to  be  as  well  informed  in  current  literature  as 
by  the  perusal  of  a  long  list  of  monthlies."— /*A/Vku//^Aia  Inquirer. 

"The  best  and  freshest  thoui^hts  of  the  day  are  sure  of  a  place  in  its  pages,  and  what- 
ever there  is  of  interest  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world  is  spread  before  its  readers. " 
— Boston  yomrnal. 

"  No  reader  who  makes  himself  familiar  with  its  contents  can  lack  the  means  of  a  sound 
literary  culture." — New  York  Iribune. 

'*  Foremost  of  the  eclectic  periodicals."— ^rw  York  IVorld. 

"It  furnishes  a  complete  compilation  of  an  indispensable  literature."— CA/Vajftf  Evening 
yournal. 

"  Remarkably  cheap  for  the  quality  and  amount  of  reading  furnished." — Montreal  Gaa. 

**  It  is  by  odds  the  best  periodical  in  the  M/ot\^" — Morning  Star,  H'^ilminjf^tou,  N.  C. 

Published  wbsklv  at  $8  00  a  year,  /ree  0/ Pottage: 

4VTO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  the  year  18S4,  remitting  before  January  xst, 
the  numbers  of  1883  issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions,  will  be  stnt  gratis. 

•Clnb  Prices  for  the  best  Home  &  Foreign  Literatnre. 

*'  Possessed  of  Thx  Living  Agb  and  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlies, 
a  subscriber  will  find  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation." — Phita.  Eve.  Bulletin, 

Wot  $10.50  Thb  Living  Agb  and  any  of  the  American  $4  Monthlies  (or  Harper  sWtskly 
•or  Bamar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  post-paid;  or,  for  $9.50  Thb  living  Agb  and  the  St. 
Nicholas,  er  Lippincott's  Monthly.  

xx-ic  Address,  IjTSTKVL  ft  CO.,  Boston. 
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BUY  NO  OTHER!  DO  NOT  BE  MISLED! 

The  People's  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Knowledge. 


11 


58.000  topics,  nearly  double  the  number  of  subjects  treated  by  either  Apple- 
tons',  the  Brittannica,  or  Chambers'  Cyclopedia;  21  double  page  colored  maps; 
100  smaller  maps  and  diagrams,  and  over  5,000  engravings.  Super  Royal  oo* 
tavo  volumes  of  over  2,000  pages.    Brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

PRICE  AND  8m<E  OF  BINDINGS. 

ENGLISH  CLOTH  (a  volume  cdilioo) ^$13  00 

LIBRARY  LEATHER,  Marble  Edge  (•  volume  edition) 15  00 

HALF  TURKEY  MOROCCO.  Marble  Edge  (a  volume  edikion 17  00 

LIBRARY  LEATHER,  Marble  Edge  (3  volume  edition)  - tt  00 

HALF  TURKEY  MOROCCO,  Marble  Edge  (3  volume  edition) «o  00 

The  People's  Cyclopedia  is  bound  in  either  2  or  3  volumes,  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  patrons.    All  styles  contain  precisely  the  same  matter,  etc 
Delivered  by  express,  prepaid^  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
A  few  good  agents  wanted. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

i-tf  36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 

The  Imperial  Highway. 

THE  BEST  SUBSCRIPTION  BOOK  PUBLISHED. 


35j000  Ordei'ed  in  September  and  October. 


"IT  CONTAINS  MORE  SOLID  SENSE  TO  THE  SQUARE 
INCH  THAN  ANY  OTHER  BOOK  PU^LJSHEDr 


Among  its  first  subscribers  were  Hon.   £.   B.  Washburn  and 

Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax.     If  you  want  to  make  money 

don't  fail  to  take  an  agency  for  this  book. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT^ 

^'^  Indiamapoub. 


TH[0,PFAFFLIN&CO. 

URSEST  MUSIC  f»RLORS  IN  THE  STATE. 
68  and  60  North  Pennsylvania  Street. 

i]srr>iA.NA.POL,is. 

We  buy  and  Every  iastru- 

sell  more  ment  we  sell 

PIANOS  AND  MUST  PROVE 

<^^<^^^^  uufbbhtu. 

than  all  th 

or  It  may  be  re 
other  dealers 
in  the  city  com  turned  M  our 

bined.  expense. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  TO  RENT 

ANn  RENT  APPLIED  ON  PURCHASE. 
OLD  INSTR UMENTS takenintxehangs/or  NEW  ONES. 

PUN08  J  0R61NI 

sold  on  easyJ  sold  on  easf 

monthly       ..  monthly 

payments.     ^  payments. 


tf^  Call,  or  send  for  Catalogues  and  PricesL  ~^l 

Theo.  Pfafflin  &  Co., 

68  &  60  N.  Pennsylvania  St., 

4-tf  IlTIDIA.lJrA.I'OljIS. 


K.  H.  ANDEEWS  &  CO.] 

195  and  197  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World  of 

'  Furniture  &  App«T-atncl 

New  Triumph 

I  Folding  Lid  •   These  two 

'          or  cuts  show  pc 
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ANDREWS  &  CO.  manufacture  50  other  varieties  of  Clob 
lACK-BOARDS,  the  best  Liquid  Slating,  Dustless  Crayons  (ui 


A.ndrews'  Dustless  E 


Used  more  than  all  others.    Durable  and    : 

cheap.  A 

Andrews'  Slats  Drawing  Book,  newl 

edition,  ajo  Illustrations,  (15  cents.)       * 


Address  for  Circular  andlallfpartiou 


N.  B,    Mr.  J.  S.  Smith,  of  Indianapolis,  continues  to  be  Sapei 
9  Indiana,  Ohio  and  vicinity. 


FEBRUARY. 


Superintendent  of  -tublic    nstruction 
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BUYNO  OTHER!  DO  NOT  BE  MISLED! 

The  People's  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Knowledge. 


58.000  topics,  nearly  double  the  number  of  subjects  treated  by  either  Apple- 
tons',  the  Brittannica,  or  Chambers'  Cyclopedia ;  2 1  double  page  colored  maps ; 
100  smaller  maps  and  diagrams,  and  over  5,000  engravings.  Super  Royal  oc- 
tavo volumes  of  over  2,000  pages.    Brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

PBICE  AND  STYUE:  OF  BINDINGS. 

ENGLISH  CLOTH  (a  volume  edition) $13  00 

LIBRARY  LEATHER,  Marble  Edge  (a  volume  edition) ^ ^.   15  00 

HALF  TURKEY  MOROCCO,  Marble  Edge  (a  volume  edition 17  00 

LIBRARY  LEATHER,  Marble  Edge  (3  volume  edition). ^    s8  00 

HALF  TURKEY  MOROCCO,  Marble  Edge  (3  volume  ediUon) 00  00 

The  People's  Cyclopedia  is  bound  in  either  2  or  3  volumes,  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  patrons.    All  styles  contain  precisely  the  same  matter,  etc 
Delivered  by  express,  prepaid^  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

A  few  good  agents  wanted. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

i-tf  3^  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 

The  Imperial  Highway. 


THE  BEST  SUBSCRIPTION  BOOK  PUBLISHED. 


35^000  Ordered  in  September  and  October. 


''IT  CONTAINS  MORE  SOLID  SENSE  TO  THE  SQUARE 
INCH  THAN  ANY  OTHER  BOOK  PUBLISHEDr 


Among  its  first  subscribers  were  Hon.   E.   B.  Washburn  and 

Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax.     If  you  want  to  make  money 

don't  fail  to  take  an  agency  for  this  book. 


Address 
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J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

Indianapolis. 
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Purdue  Upiversity  Ac'adem; 

Anin^ouncement  for  Summer  Term, 

BEG  Il^NlNG    APRIL  3,    1883. 


OPEN  TO  BOTH  LADIES  ANI>.  OEXTLKMEX. 

TUITION  AND  IN€ID£N'iAI^  FEES  ONIiY  95  A  TERM. 

BOOM  BENT,  WIW  HEAT.  AND  LIGHT,  ONLY  SO  CTS.  PER 
EXCBLiENT  TABIJB-BOARD  ONLY  f  2.70  PISS 

BOABDINO  IN  CLUB  AHOUT  $2.25 


The  Academy  connected  with  Purdue  University,  has  the  two-fold  obj( 
preparing  students  for  admission  to  the  College  and  of  providing  thorough ; 
struction  in  the  higher  common  branches  for  young  people  who  can  not 
more  extended  course.  It  thus  fills  the  gap  between  the  common  school  ofl 
country  and  the  College, 

The  depiirtment  is  in  charge  of  experienced  and  skillful  teachers,  ai 
provided  with  commodious  rooms  and  all  appliances  necessary  for  thoi 
and  practical  instruction.     It  is  open  to  students  above  fifteen  years  of 
who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  (through  percentage),  Geogra] 
English  Grammar,  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing,  as  taught  in  the  avei 
country  school. 

Special  Review  and  Normal  Term. 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  many  teachers  desiring  to  make  a  ten-w* 
review  of  certain  branches,  and  of  others  desiring  to  complete  their  preparal 
for  admission  to  the  next  Freshman  Class  in  the  College,  special  review  a 
in  all  the  common  branches,  and  also  in  Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  U. 
History,  and  Physiology,  will  be  organized  for  the  term  opening  April  3d, 
closing  June  7th,  1883.     Applicants  for  admission  to  these  special  review  di 
will  not  be  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination. 

The  regular  class  instruction  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  of  great  vj 
and  interest — part  of  them  illustrated,  the  fine  apparatus  of  the  University  to 
used  for  the  purpose. 

A  course  of  lectures  will  also  be  given  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  lead 
and  school  mafiagement — instruction  of  great  value  to  young  teachers. 

These  lectures  will  be  given  by  President  E»  E.  White,  and  Professors  E. 
Smith,  L.  S.  Thompson,  C.  R.  Barnes,  and  others.  It  is  prop>osed  to  give 
many  as  three  normal  lectures  a  week. 

In  the  summer  vacations  of  1880  and  1881  a  successful  Summer  N( 
School  was  conducted  at  the  University  by  Professor  Smith,  but  was  di! 
tinned  last  year.     The  review  and  normal  courses  in  the  next  term  of 
Academy  will  provide  nguch  more  satisfactory  instruction  than  is  possible  m\ 
brief  session  in  the  heat  of  midsummer. 

A[)plications  to  enter  the  Academy  to  take  this  special  review  course, 
for  information  respecting  it,  should  be  addressed  directly  to  the  Princi| 
Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

To  all  persons  desiring  information  respecting  'Purdue  University — its 
partments,  courses  of  study,  terms  of  admission,  etc. — z.  catalogue  will  be 
free  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

januury  3R>  1NH3.  Et  E,  WHI T E,  Presidedt. 
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Our  Pedagoxic^a  Dcpann 
G^m!  of  Thouaht. 


BKk  Talli 


..,,6  I   Huiin™  Nm.c( 


I— Zwii^r—  —  ■."~ — >^ 


•  fl  .an  prr  antiu-m.      riri-  /•r  more  Mpien.  fl  .2r,  nich. 

BELL,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


I. 


BUYNOOTHER!  DO  NOT  BE  MISLED! 

"WjA^IO?   ^TTJLJLi    "STOTT    3JE1:E} 

The  People's  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Knowledge. 


THE  BEST  SUBSCRIPTION  BOOK  PUBLISHED. 


35y000  Ordered  in  September  and   October. 


"IT  CONTAINS  MORE  SOLID  SENSE  TO   THE  SQUARE 
INCH  THAN  ANY  OTHER  BOOK  PUBLISHEOr 


1 1 
11 


58.000  topics,  nearly  double  the  number  of  subjects  treated  by  either  Apple- 
tons',  the  Brittannica,  or  Chambers*  Cyclopedia ;  2 1  double  page  colored  maps ; 
100  smaller  rc\z\t&  and  diagrams,  and  over  5,000  engravings.  Super  Royal  oc- 
tavo volumes  of  over  2,000  pages.    Brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

PSICE  AND  8TTI£  OF  BIKDnf<3S. 

ENGLISH  CLOTH  fa  volume  edition) $13  00 

LIBRARY  LEATHER,  Marble  Edge  (a  volume  edi'ion) _ 1500 

HALF  TURKEY  MOROCCO.  Marble  E*lge  <a  volume  edition. 17  00 

LIBRARY  LEATHER,  Marble  Edge  (3  volume  edition) tS  00 

HALF  TURKEY  MOROCCO,  Marble  Edge  (3  volume  ediUon) 10  oo 

The  People's  Cyclopedia  is  bound  in  cither  2  or  3  volumes,  to  suit  the  coB- 
venience  of  patrons.    All  styles  contain  precisely  the  same  matter,  etc 
Delivered  by  express,  prepaid^  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
A  few  good  agents  wanted.  • 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  ) 

I-tf  36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 

The  Imperial  Highway. 


*  ■ 

I! 


I 
1 1 


I 

Among  its  first  subscribers  were  Hon.    E.   B.   Washburn  and       1 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax.     If  you  want  to  make  money 
don't  fail  to  take  an  agency  for  this  book. 

Address  J.  m.   OLCOTT,  ! 

'^^  lNi>r<vNAPOLis.  .,; 


TH[0,PFIlfFLIN&CO, 

LAMEST  MUSIC  PARLOUS  IN  THE  STATE 

88  and  60  North  Pennsylvania  Street, 

INDIi^lSr^POLIS. 

We  liuy  and  Every  in stru- 

sell  more  ment  we  sell 

PIANOS  AND  MUST  PROVE 

ORGANS  ^g  jjpjjggimii^ 

than  all  Ih 

or  It  may  be  re 
other  dealers 

in  the  city  com  "^"^    *  °"' 

bined.  expense. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  TO  RENT 

ANn  RENT  APPLIED  ON   PURCHASE. 
OLD  INSIRUMESTSlaheninexchangtJor  NEW  ONES. 

PIANOS  ORGANS 

sold  on  easy(  sold  on  easy 

monthly       -  monthly 

payments.     \  paymente. 

Caii  afford  to  be  without  a  strictly  reliable  instrument  at  prices  and 

terms  we  offer. 

I®-  Call,  or  send  for  Catalogues  and.Prices,  -®l 

Theo.  Pfafflin  &;  Co., 

58  &  60  N.  Pennsylvania  St., 

4-tr  I1TIDI/v1TA.FOXjIS- 


School  Desks  f  Apparatus. 


Our  cEkhrMe.1  Triumph  Dovetaile.l  Desk.,  both 
(lilLonary  and  r..l,lin|{.li<l,  oiKinue  lo  take  fhe  Icjd, 
Fully  gusranlced  afiamst  fieltiti^  lonse  or  liruken. 


GLOBKS 

(60  Vxrittlu.) 

includmR  ihe  new  Tdlu- 

I   Glulie,  which  shows 

iHPHSTATiOKxiv  Tor.      phenumeiii    of    the   mid-       roLOtua  rot  do*. 
un,  twilight  iMli.  tic,  etc. 

KBOARDS,  (4olLin<h,)  LIQUID  SU'^TINC.  MAPS,  POINTERS. 
AMDREWB'  DUSTLESS  ERASERS, 

The  best  in  the  world  a 
'    the  cheapeil,      Wear  Ion 
than  any  other,  ax  the  w 
omes   on  (he  edge  of  the    ] 

A!l  Ihe  above  and  evtrylhiHg  for  schools  manufactured  bj 
A,  H.  AMDKKW8  ft  CO., 

■gj  WabkA  Atc,  CMoco,  U. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COLNTY.  IND. 
Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  1,  18H1.        ffloter  T«m  Jan.  4,  IWt. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Coulee  in  Ancient  Clusics;   z.  Tbe  Course  in  Modcra  Otttics) 

3,  The  Couree  in  Getieral  Science. 

Also,   a    Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  tbe  opening  of  the  College  V««r,  Tbonday 

Morning,  September  I,  l88l,     -Studeots  to  be  examined  should  pioent 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 
Tattlou  Free.     Contingent  Fee,  53  per  term.     Library  Fee  required  irfill, 

50  cents.      Fee?  must  bj  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
Women  lilultted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A,  R.  HOWE,  Trtaiurfr.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  PrtsUtml. 

Aii«usii8,  iSti.  ij^iy] 


BUYNO OTHER!  DONOTBE MISLED! 

■W.AJCr   ^'I'l  I.T.  -STOTT    SS32: 

The  People's  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Knowledge. 


58.000  topics,  nearly  double  the  number  of  subjects  treated  by  either  Apple> 
tons',  the  Brittaonica,  or  Chambers'  Cyclopedia;  2 1  doable  page  colored  maps; 
100  smaller  maps  and  diagrams,  and  over  5,000  engravings.  Super  Royal  o^ 
tavo  volumes  of  over  2,000  pages.    Brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

PBICE  AND  8TTI«E  OF  BINDINOS. 

ENGLISH  CLOTH  (9  volum*  ediUon) $^3  00 

LIBRARY  LEATHER,  Marble  Edge  (a  volume  ediUon) _. 15  00 

HALF  TURKEY  MOROCCO,  Marble  Edge  (a  volume  edition^ 17  00 

LIBRARY  LEATHER,  Marble  Edge  (3  volume  edition) xg  00 

HALF  TURKEY  MOROCCO,  Marble  Edge  (3  volume  edition) m 


The  People's  Cyclopedia  is  bound  in  either  2  or  3  volumes,  to  suit  the  cob- 
venience  of  patrons.    All  styles  contain  precisely  the  same  matter,  etc 
Delivered  by  express,  prepaidy  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
A  few  good  agents  wanted. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

i-tf  36  East>larket  St.,  Indianapolis. 

The  Imperial  Highway. 

THE  BEST  SUBSCRIPTION  BOOK  PUBLISHED. 


35y000  Ordered  in  September  and   October. 


"IT  CONTAINS  MORE  SOLID  SENSE  TO   THE  SQUARE 
INCH  THAN  ANY  OTHER  BOOK  PUBl^ISHEUr 


Among  its  first  subscribers  were  Hon.   E.    B.   Washburn  and 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax.     If  you  want  to  make  money 

don't  fail  to  take  an  agency  for  this  book. 

Address  j.  m,  OLCOTT, 

"■'^  Indianapolis. 


UNANIMOUSLY    ADOPTED    FOR    USE    IN    THE 

F'ori:  Wayne  Public  Schools. 

A  SERIES  COMPLETE  IN  TWO  BOOKS.  ' 

CONSISTING   OF 

AN  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC,     (Oral  and  Written.) 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Primary  Grades, 

By  Geo.  E.  Seymour,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  the  St.  Louis  High  School, 

Skventy-ONE  pages  of  oral  work,  well  graded  and  complete,  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  a  separate  hook  upon  Mental  Arithmetic.  One  hundred 
and  thirty^iwo  pages  of  written  work,  clear  and  concise. 

218  pp.  Pnce,  40  cents.  Introduction  price,  25  cents.  Allowance  for 
exchange,  10  cents- 

A  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 
By  Geo.  E.  Seymour,  A.  M. 

A  complete  treatise  upon  the  subject.  Analytical,  progressive,  and  de- 
signed to  develop  the  thinking  power  of  pupils.  The  subject  of  Analysis  is 
exhaustively  treated,  and  affords  a  better  preparation  for  the  study  of  Algebra 
than  is  found  in  any  other  book. 

363  pp.  Price,  60  cents.  Introduction  price,  40  cents.  Allowance  for 
exchange,  15  cents. 

RECOMMENDED  BY  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  TEACHERS  OF 

iisriDi^isr.A.. 

First  Lessons  §  Physiology 

By    C.    L.    HOTZE. 

**  A  work  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  common  schools."  "It  has  no 
competitor." 

192  pp.  Price,  75  cents.  Introduction  price,  50  cents.  Allowance  for 
exchange,  20  cents. 

VICKROY'S  GRAMMARS.     JAMESON'S  "  RHETORICAL 
METHOD."     MORGANS  "LITERARY  STUDIES." 
SEYMOUR'S  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Send  for  Price  List 

American  School  Book  Co., 

4,.tf  107  North  Eighth  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


School  Desks  fAp 


Our  celehrateii   Triumph   Dovetailed    Deiki,   hat 
itxioniry  anil  fulding-lid,  conlinuc  to  take  Ihe  leu 

.   Ful\y  enaranteed  against  getting  Icxise  or  bnikea. 

This  Desk  has  a  "  Ri 
cold  "  we  will  lend  to  an 

GLOBKS 

(M  Vari«UM,) 

including  ihe  new  Telli 

i  iaa  Globe,  which  show 

change  of  season  &  cause! 

thidm™  STATioKAinr  Tor.      phenomena   of   the  mid 

night  tun,  twilight  belt,  etc.,  etc. 

BLACKBOARDS,  (40  kinds,)  LIQUID  SLATW6, 

ANDREWS'  DUSTLBSE 

The  beat  in  (be  world   and 

'   the  cheape«.      Wear  longer    , 

■'■   "   any  other,  as  the  wear  I 

»   on  Ihe  edge  of  ibe  ! 

hesTf  lelt.  ' 

Ail  Ihe  above  and  tverylkiag  for  school)  man 

A.  H.  Ain>RB 

i(bW.I 


Lll 


THE  TEACHERS' 
<ND  STUDENTS' 

'    Vt  VOU*.  IN  OliB  I    The  dMktoBt  w«rk  Car  Te» 

COIfTENTS:  The  Common  B,»„ch=a.  Vulural  Stiencn.  Civil  Go.- 
K,  Purliamcnlary  Uaaijes,  M.;lho.ls  of  Ir.icliinn.  School  Mana^ttmcnt, 
'"''  £!^/*^"'  ''""'  '^"""  '"  '""'>[  '"'^  uSL-btioks,  All  the  1  jstnnj  of  ng 
.pions  Indi:!  ti^fitririK  lo  every  subject  in  the  book,  nnil  .1  OloMtBrjl  of  diffi 

Ona  Ibrga  ootoTo  vol..  S32  pp^  olear  tjp*  mat 

The  teaehLT  who  ii  preparln(r  for  examination,  or  who  is  •>'' 
i!workinasnontimi.ili:in  in  unyothLT  wav.  Ttii-ljooki  nni-nchurtbi 
uk  costs  Only  fe.  A-o/arf  niraiaryteaKiictlltitlnndtrUesiUxf^tt 
'    Isdcraed  by  StmM  etapts^  EMooAMn  ui4  Edaektloi 

rh  a  v,,t,j-t,  ,rf  Kub|c.  H  ol  Tnti.-^|il  lo"'rMll«s'!m'd  sl?i,lrnls  sh™id"br'(^'« 

n  f..r  (eaithiri  Ih^t  I  hive  ever  neen."         "  '"  iT'a.  SxrtB,  S 

■' l.ul  Auiiimn  I  enuiiini-d  Ihe  work  and  uavc  i(  r  heartv  reLoininuida 

iibiin  for  tho  tcachtr."  N.  A.  I.m 

"TiJlhe  Ineiiii-ricncfd  tcaeherilcimlninininrt!  hel  ps  (han  anj  othn-  boi 

■'AncicL-ll.^irt  worhr™inheginnin'irl./tod.'''ilL-Vuly™Mhe['»llbnii 

Thrti  lar^r  rdHiiu.s  have  Iwe..  cMa-.\  for  lYiihin  one  yrar.    A  fict  whk 

rioe,  Cloth,  Bevslsd  Board,  HBrbled  Eds«a 

''        LlbrBry  Lfuther,  Horbled  EdgM 

AGENTS Z'T-':^-''''}-"'  '^f"'"'='""^?''r,ii'fc 

*^«  "^  ■•    ■    *J  terms,  tic.     H!nl  on  »pplii:alLoii.     Write  al  oaee  n 

T.  8.  DKHISOH,  PnU 


UNANIMOUSLY    ADOPTED    FOR    USE    IN    THE 

Kort  ^A/'ayne  Puiblic  Schools.^ 

:^eyi]qoui^'^  afitl\ir\etid^ 

A  SERIES  COMPLETE  IN  TWO  BOOKS. 

CONSISTING   OF 

AN  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC.     (Oral  and  Written.) 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Primary  Grades, 

By  Geo.  E.  Seymour,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  the  St.  Louis  High  School, 

Seventy-one  pages  of  oral  work,  well  graded  and  complete,  doing  awav 
with  the  necessity  of  a  separate  book  upon  Mental  Arithmetic.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-two  pages  of  written  work,  clear  and  concise. 

218  pp.  Price,  40  cents.  Introduction  price,  25  cents.  Allowance  for 
exchange,  10  cents- 

A  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 
By  Geo.  E.  Seymour,  A.  M. 

A  complete  treatise  upon  the  subject.  Analytical,  progressive,  and  de- 
signed to  develop  the  thinking  power  of  pupils.  The  subject  of  Analysts  is 
exhaustively  treated,  and  affords  a  better  preparation  for  the  study  of  Algebra 
than  is  found  in  any  other  book. 

363  pp.  Price,  60  cents.  Introduction  price,  40  cents.  Allowance  for 
exchange,  15  cents. 

RECOMMENDED  BY  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  TEACHERS  OF 

iisriDiA.isr.A.. 

First  Lessons  §  Physiology 

By  c.  ;l.   HOTZE. 

"  A  work  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  common  schools.*'  '*  It  has  no 
competitor." 

192  pp,  Price,  75  cents.  Introduction  price,  50  cents.  AUowaace  for 
exchange,  20  cents. 

VICKROY'S  GRAMMARS.     JAMESON'S  "RHETORICAL  . 

METHOD."     MORGAN'S  "LITERARY  STUDIES." 

SEYMOUR'S  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Send  for  Price  List 

American  School  Book:  Co..    ^ 

4-tf  107  North  Eighth  Street,  ST.   LOUIS,  MO. 


BUY  NO  OTHER!  DO  NOT  BE  MISLED! 

■\KrA.-rv  'nn  i  .x.  YOTJ  SEE 

TJifi  People's  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Knowledge. 


58.000  topics,  nearly  double  the  number  of  subjects  treated  by  either  Apple- 
tons',  the  Briitannica,  or  Chambers*  Cyclopedia;  21  double  page  colored  maps; 
100  smaller  ma|)S  and  diagrams,  and  over  5,000  engravings.  Super  Royal  oc^ 
taTO  volumes  of  over  2,000  pages.     Brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

PBIC£  AN1>  SrtTLB  OF  BIXDIX6S. 

ENGLISH  CLOTH  (a  volume  edition) $13  00 

LIBRARY  LEATHER,  Garble  Edge  (9  volume  edition) 15  00 

HALF  TURKEY  MOROCCO.  Marble  Edge  (a  volume  edition 17  00 

LIBRARY  LEATHER,  Marble  Edge  (3  volume  edition). 1800 

HALF  TURKEY  MOROCCO,  Marble  Edge  (3  volume  edition) io  00 

The  People's  Cyclopedia  is  bound  in  either  2  or  3  volumes,  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  patrons.    All  styles  contain  precisely  the  same  matter,  etc. 
Delivered  by  express,  prepaid^  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

A  few  good  agents  wanted. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

f.tf    -  36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 

The  Imperial  Highway. 


THE  BEST  SUBSCRIPTION  BOOK  PUBLISHED. 


35fiOO  Ordered  in  September  and  October. 


"/r  CONTAINS  MORE  SOLID  SENSE  TO  THE  SQUARE 
INCH  THAN  ANY  OTHER  BOOK  PUBLISHEOr 


Among  its  first  subscribers  were  Hon.    E.   B.  Washburn  and 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax.     If  you  want  to  make  money 
don't  fail  to  tike  an  agency  for  this  book. 

Address 
i-tf 


J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

Indianapolis. 


School  Desl,  3 1  Apparatus. 


< 


Our  celehrati^l  Triumpli  Dcivetailed  Dusks,  both 
stationary  anH  f,.l.liiig.li(1,  cunlinue  lo  Take  Ihe  lead. 
Fully  gnannlced  against  getling  loose  or  biuken. 

Th«  Uesk  has  a  ■■  Re- 
cnid  "  we  will  send  to  any 
desiring  it. 

GLOBES 

(SO  VarlallH.) 
^inclnditig  Ihe  new  Tellu- 
?  rian  Globe,  which  shows 
charge  of  seasor 

Taiuum  sTitTioNABv  Tor.      phenomena    of    Ihe   mid-       roUMsc -rofinsc. 
night  sun,  iwitight  belt,  elc.  etc. 

BLACKBOARDS,  (40  kinds,)  LIQUID  SLATING.  MAPS,  POINTERS. 
ANDREWS'  DUSTLB8S  ERASERS. 
The  besl  in  Ihe  world  and 
I   Ihe  cheapest.     Wear  lunger 
ifaaB  any  other,  a*  ihe  weti  I 
comes   an   the  edge  of  the   . 
heary  lelL 
All  the  above  and  ntrythiKg  fnr  schools  manufactureil  hy 

:.,  'Cblcan  U- 


THE  TEACHERS' 
AND  STUDENTS' 


LIBRAR 


«a  VOfiH.  IX  OKBI     The  Ciruteat  Work  fiir  Tekeker*  Brer  PMblirte*. 

OONTEMTS;  i'hc  CiMnimn  Rranchi-s,  Natural  Science!.,  Civil  I^«'l.  SchuoJ  ],.»,  Co<n»»]iiiiriMri 
oric,T5:rl!!!£"-.r?ljsw:".  M>.Ll,«.l,  of  Iticl.in^.  School  Man:.R^n«ni,  Myiholo^*,  (^n.  HisT.,  L'.  S.  1 
IVH'kkei'ninn;,Ocn.L[l.,  Hdwiu  tlUllva^■lulebook^,Alltlle9ys(F^lao^'^ullmlI>K  m  uM.Ttaoisuiiliiirnil 
Lions.  .Va&Zx  fur  pnrunv,  for  Bniily^i*.J<H-  snJulior.s  in  menUil  and  written  Arilh.,  Lcllcr  Wnliis,  K^.d 
I'tipinua  Index  rcrerrinKlnctEryiubjuct  in  the  book,  anil  a  a/oHHrw  of  difficult  Icnn^  and  HiugniilBni  fvHt 
Ona  lafsa  oatavo  -vtiL,  &3S  pp.,  olaar  trpa  and  axoellent  prlat.  J 

The  tciiehir  who  Is  prepmlntr  for  examlDatlon,  m  who  it  oYinvorkcd,  qnn  ..rrumuiirt  !id«| 

h.^kcibUonlySj.    '^lla  p'^  Hm"mry  'ioan^cxcd)nl  wtdtr^Hdn^  of  ml  lio-Jnt  it  VmilI'd.  1 

■adaraed  by  Mtate  Mapta..  Edoeatara  and  Bdneatloakl  Preaa  of  th«  tata.! 

"It  «c.nstonirl..lwawhr-lt  lil.rurv  in  ilstlF.  In  tact,  the  .vonder  is,  that  »  much  ttli.hltWonHul 
r\Kh  il  v,iri<:lv  nf  suhjivts '<!  intiTC'sl  1.>ti'Uch'T«  :tn<1  Bludi'nt.'i  should  be  (civEn  iniin-^  volamcal  OITV-  ■1 
iodinnrnl  tlu"  JKHlk  di:~<'rvt'!<  ;md  will  li  ivi'  :i  Jniiii:  circulullim."  J't>-  P    SLAUK,  Su.e  Si'pt-TSili.  lnlL.BI 

"Vienrnus,  nr.K'iriil.i.ndeomim-htmin-.''^  L.S.CDHNEU.,  State  Siii>t.  Fut. lti«..C.AnM 

■■  I  h.ivc  rxmnint-d  thu  '  iKirhirs'  and  Students'  Library'  with  tome  cure,  and  most  srt  it  i>  *t  brtH 
U'pn  Flit  tfiirhura  ih.it  I  h  ivc  tiir  sec-n,"  J.  A.  Smni,  Stute  Supt,  Pub,  ln*L,  MwwiH 

'■  I.Ki  Ai.i.Mnn  I  i-)i.iuiin.'<[  the  m.rk  and  Eavelt  a  heaUr  recommcndiilion.  Pntlbcr  ei.uiiiiiitr'^  taj 
a'Wc-d  11.  mv  hi^h  nii.ninn  otris  vuluc.  I  know  ofnosinKk  workconUininir  more  impwtant  and  TikiJ»l 
rn.itiim  fiir  llic  ttachi  r."  N.  A.  Li-l-e,  Sl^te  Supt.  Puli.  Inil..  MtV 

"T.i  tliL-  ini'iiirricnrrdli-nCheritcnnliiinaninrchelrwIiianaDrolbH  bonk  of  nhtch  n-c  baTCUvlmH 
Sch.«linli,,.r»  shnidd  ^c^■llut  every  It  ichci's  desk  h;is  this  work  for  bandy  refermce."—Nl«Eso.)oci,g 

'7->yr'l'"'fJ"i.'r!,/)""i;Vh,lvi-U"'\'.lll[-.l(;,r  »iLliln<.ney,.ar.     A  fjct  which  «how"'whai  iheHJfcttM 

Price.  Cloth,  Beveled  Board.  Marbled  EdgM BJ 

Iiibrary  I.eatber.  Harbled  Edges *■ 

A  O  P  U  ^  C   "'"led  cvt.v,vh^a.     The  .ieht  m^  on  euily  el«r  »,oo  p«  m«i<h.  SpirmlJ 
#4K>IKn   I   O  terms,  rii,    .<  m  on  upplicaiion.    Wrile  at  OBca  for  territory,  ak  Ibi  bettiibiHlH 

T.  S.  OENISOK.  Pnblkher.  ChicM^IB.! 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Pitclptine  or  Tniniiif  _„ 
Wb.t'--  " ■--*-- 


Read  ins.     JOKpb  Csrhirt 

Primary  NiimSer— Notation 
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OmciAL  Dmpahthent . 

Exmnimitian  for  Sine  Certificite 

FowerorscboolbaaidOo burrow  mom 

Women  a»  School  Dffictts. 

Adoption  of  Teit-Booki  Tor  the  futun 
ambaeripUoa  Prir^  fl  .50  per  -i. 
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Miice: 
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POPULA. 
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■w 
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Book  T» 

le-Buiine.i  Noiicti 

.«■ 

Five  or  more  cples.  fl.25  each. 


iNnifiNnPDLis,  iNn.  i 

.  A.  BELL,  Editor  and  Publlshor. 


UNANIMOUSLY  ADOPTED  FOR  USE  IN  THE 

,     Kort  Wayne  Public  Sch.ools. 

;^eyi][\otLf  V  ®rit]:\ir\etid^ 

A  SERIES  COMPLETE  IN  TWO  BOOKS, 

CONSISTING  OF 

AN  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC.     (Oral  and  Written.) 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Primary  Grades, 

By  Geo.  E.  Seymour,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  the  St.  Louis  High  Schools 

Sbvbnty-ons  pages  of  orAl  work,  well  graded  and  complete,  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  a  separate  book  upon  Mental  Arithmetic.  Otu  hmmdred 
and  thirty-two  pages  of  written  work,  clear  and  concise. 

218  pp.  Price,  40  cents.  Introduction  price,  25  cents.  Allowance  for 
exchange,  10  cents- 

A  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 
By  Geo.  £.  Seymour,  A.  M. 

A  complete  treatise  upon  the  subject.  Analytical,  progressive,  and  de-> 
signed  to  develop  the  thinking  power  of  pupils.  The  subject  of  Analysis  it 
exhaustively  treated,  and  affords  a  better  preparation  for  the  study  of  Algebra 
than  is  found  in  any  other  book. 

363  pp.  Price,  60  cents.  Introduction  price,  40  cents.  Allowance  foa 
exchange,  15  cents. 

RECOMMENDED  BY  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  TEACHERS  OF 

First  Lessons  s  Physiology 

:by  c.  l.  hotze 

^      "  A  work  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  common  schools."     "It  has  no 
competitor.'* 

192  pp,  Price,  75  cents.  Introduction  price,  50  cents.  Allowaaoe  for 
exchange,  20  cents. 

VICKROY'S  GRAMMARS.     JAMESON'S  "RHETORICAL 
METHOD."     MORGAN'S  **  LITERARY  STUDIES." 
SEYMOURS  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Send  for  Price  List 

American  School  Book  Co., 

4-tf  107  North  Eighth  Stre«t,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ECLECnC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

ANNQimCEMENTS. 

19*  Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first 
introduction^  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  price. 

OKKOOBT'S  FOIJTI€AI«  ISOONOMT. 

A  New  Political  Economy,  by  John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D^  Rx^President 
Illinois  Jndmtrial  IMivtrsiiy,  The  work  coDUins  some  features  of  striking 
originality:  i.  The  new  and  clear  division  of  the  scieftce;  2.  The  Ulttitra- 
tion  of  its  elementary  facts  and  ideas,  by  diagrams ;  3.  Tabular  synoptic  views 
exhibiting  the  topias  in  their  profK^r  pi  ices  and'  relations;  4.  Full  discussion 
of  the  more  important  and  practical  parts  of  the  science.     i2mo,  cloth,  394 


Introduction  prie6,  .  .  $i.aa 

KIDiyS  NBW  BLOOITTIOX.    {Riody  March   5.) 

A  Revised  Edition  of  Kidd's  ELocirrioN  and  V(k:al  Culture.  £n- 
Imx^ged  and  greatly  improved  in  the  selection  of  matter.  lamo,  half  red  roa&« 
cloth  sides,  504  pp. 

Introduction  price,  .....  |l.oa 

Introduction  and 
Sample  Copy  Price. 

Ray's  Test  Problems  in  Algebra,  .50 

Languaob  Exercises,  Part  I.  .15 

Language  Exercises,  Part  II.  .so 

Language  Exercises,  Teachers  Edition,  .50 

Doernbr's  Treasury  op  Knowledge,  Part  I,  .50 

Dobrnbr's  Treasury  op  Knowledge,  Part  II,  .65 

HoLBROOK's  First  Latin  Lessons,  .50 

Smith's  Studies  in  English  Literature,  i.ao 

Schuyler's  Psychology,  1.40 

Eclectic  Questk»i  Book  or  New  Examiner,  .50 

mcGUFfevs  revised  readers,  spellers  and  charts, 
ray's  new  arithmetics  and  algebras, 
harvey's  revised  grammars, 
eclectic  geographies,    . 
eclectic  system  of  penmanship, 
eclectic  history  of  the  united  states, 
thalheimer's  historical  series. 

WST  Eolectio  Wall  Maps  and  Map  Case,  with  Patent 

Roller.    Send  for  Desorlptive  LIst.'^M 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Gin.  &  New  York. 
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The  New  Readers'. 

BUTLER'S  SEMES. 

BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 


UNSURPASSED— 

IN  ALL  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  GOOD   READERS, 
IN  MECHANICAL  EXECUTION, 

IN  GRADATION,    IN   CHEAPNESS.' 


180  ILL  USTRATIONS  (i8  of  which  are  full-page)  engraved 
from  original  drawings  and  oil  paintings  made  especially  for  this  series  by 
Peter  Moran,  Alice  Barber,  S  J.  Ferris,  Thomas  Moran,  Faber^ 
Stevens,  Poor,  Bensell,  Sheppard,  Sooy,  Beard,  Faas,  Gary,  Luh- 

Mis,  Sayre,  LiPPiNCoiT,  and  other  eminent  artists.  .1 

BEAUTIFULLY  PRINTED  ON  TINTED    PAPER. 

Liberal  terms  will  be  made  for  Readers  exchanged  for  this  new  series. ' 
Special  discount  to  the  trade  and  dealers  generally.      Freight  paid  on  ill ' 
supplies  for  introduction,  and  an  allowance  made  to  persons  authorized 
to  handle  supplies. 

SAMPLE  SETS. 

Sample  sets  of  this  series  (when  ready)  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  czuxh 
ination  on  receipt  of  $1.50.     This  amount  will  be  returned  if  the  books  > 
are  introduced. 

MITCHELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES, 

MITCHELL'S  QUTLINE  MAPS, 

NEW  AMERICAN  SPELLERS.  , 

NEW  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS,  ' 

NEW  AMERICAN  READING  CHAJRTS 

GOODRICH'S   HISTORIES,  '  I 

SCHOLARS'  COMPANION,;! 

SMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  with  Analysis,  new  edition  new  plales     i| 
BINGHAM'S  SERIES,  Latin  and  English,  *  jl 

BUTLER'S  GEOMETRY,  CHEMISTRY  and  HISTORY  (recentl 
MAYHEW'S  BOOK-KEEPING,  ^  ' 


and  other  APPROVED  SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

J^-Send  for  Specimen  Pages,  Circulars  and  CataloRues 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  I^x^bli^hen., 

7-3t  18  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET,  J^HlL^j^^j^p^ 


ECLECl'IC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIE 

ANNQUNnFMFNTS. 

Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  invite  the  attenti 
of  Teachers  and  School  Officers  to  the  following  Imports 
New  Books,  just  published : 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 


NEW  EOLEGTIC  GEOGRAPHIES,  Two  Book  Series. 

New  Text,  New  Illustrations,  New  and  Unequaled  Maps,  a 
many  new  features  not  found  in  any  other  series. 

WHITE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS,  Two  Book  Series. 


NEW  ECLECTIC  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  Eclectic  Copy-Books  revised,  re-engraved  and  re-grad 

THALHEIMER'S  GENERAL  HISTORY,  Revised. 
Greatly  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  mat 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  terms  for  sample  copies  and  supp 
for  first  introduction,  furnished  on  application. 

The  Popular  Stajidards: 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER, 
RAY'S  NEW  ARXTHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S  NORMAL  GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  OF  tHE  UNITED  STATES, 
TiiALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 
ICIDD'S  NEW  ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION, 
SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMAMICS, 
SCHUYLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY, 

Etc.,  Etc..  Etc. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cin.  &  NewY 
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The  Nevv^  Readers. 


BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 


JNSURPASSED— 

IN  ALL  THE  ESSENTIALS   OF  GOOD  READERS. 
IN  MECHANICAL    EXECUTION, 

IN  GRADATION,   IN  CHEAPNESS.); 


180  ILL  USTRATIOjS^S  (i8  of  which  are  full-page)  eDgraved|' 
from  original  drawings  and  oil  paintings  made  especially  for  this  series  by  ^i 
Peter  Moran,  Alice  Barber,  S  J.  Ferris,  Thomas  Moran,  Iabkr^i]^ 
Stevens,  Poor,  Bensell,  Sheppard,  Sooy,  Ebard,  Faas,  Gary,  Lum-  ( 
MIS,  Sayre,  LipPiNcoiT,  and  other  eminent  artists.  j 

BEAUTIFULLY  PRINTED  ON  TINTED   f^AV^KK. 

Liberal  terms  will  be  made  for  Readers  exchanged  for  this  new  series 
Special  discount  to  the  trade  and  dealers  "generally.  Freight  paid  on  all 
supplies  for  introduction,  and  an  allowance  made  to  persons  authorized 
to  handle  supplies. 

SAMPLE  SETS. 

Sample  sets  of  this  series  (when  ready)  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  examr  I 
ination  on  receipt  of  $1.50.     This  amount  will  be  returned  if  the  books 
ire  introduced. 

VIITCHELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES.  ^^^"^ 
MITCHELL'S  QUTLINE  MAPS, 

NEW  AMERICAN  SPELLERS, 

NEW  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS, 

NEW  AMERICAN  READING  CHARTS. 
GOODRICH'S  HISTORIES, 
,___  SCHOLARS-   COMPANION, 

>MITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  with  Analysis,  new  edition,  new  plates, 
BINGHAM'S  SERIES,  Latin  and  English, 

BUTLER'S  GEOMETRY,  CHEMISTRY  and  HISTORY  (recent.) 
MAYHEW'S  BOOK-KEEPING, 

and  other  APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKiS. 
I®*  Send  for  Specimen  Pages,  Circulars  and  CatalogTies. 


/] 


E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  JFHablislaers, 

7-3t  18  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADELP«IA. 
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The  New  Readers. 

BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 


UNSURPASSED- 
IK   ALL  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  GOOD  READERS, 

IN  MECHANICAL  EXECUTION, 

IN  GRADATION,  IN  CHEAPNESS 

180  ILLUSTRATIONS  (,8  of  which  are  full-page)  engrave< 
from  original  drawings  and  oil  paintings  made  especially  for  this  series  b^ 
Peter  Moran,  Alice  Barber,  S  J.  Ferris,  Thomas  Moran,  Faber 
Stevens,  Poor,  Bensell,  Sheppard,  Sooy,  Beard,  Faas,  Carv  Lum 
MIS,  Sayre,  Lippincott,  and  other  eminent  artists.  ' 

BEAUTIFULLY  PRINTED  ON  TINTED  PAPER. 
Liberal  terms  will  be  made  for  Readers  exchanged  for  this  new  series 
Special  discount  to  the  trade  and  dealers  generally.     Freight  paid  on  al 
supplies  for  introduction,  and  an  allowance  made  to  persons  authorized 
to  handle  supplies. 

SAMPLE  SETS. 

Sample  sets  of  this  series  (when  ready)  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  exam- 
ination  on  receipt  of  $1.50.  This  amount  will  be  returned  if  the  books 
are  introduced. 

MITCHELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES, 

MITCHELLS  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

NEW  AMERICAN  SPELLERS, 

NEW  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS, 

NEW  AMERICAN  READING  CHARTS, 
GOODRICH'S  HISTORIES, 

SCHOLARS'  COMPANION, 
SMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  with  Analysis,  new  edition,  new  plates. 
BINGHAM'S  SERIES,  Latin  and  English. 

BUTLER'S  GEOMETRY,  CHEMISTRY  and  HISTORY  (recent.) 
MAYHEWS  BOOK-KEEPING. 

and  other  APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 
Send  for  Specimen  Pages,  Circulars  and  Catalogues. 


E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Publish 

7.31  18  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


ECLECriC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Metm.  Van  Antwekp,  BrXgg  &  Co.  invite  the  attentioh 
of  Teacheri  and  School  Officers  to  the  following  Imporftnt^ 
New  Books,  just  published: 

f  ha  ALTEST  and  BEST. 

/V£W  ECLEGT/C  GEOGRAPHIES,  Two  Booh  Series. 

New  Text.  New  Illustrations,  New  and  tJnequaled  Maps,  and 
many  new  features  not  found  in  any  other  series. 

WHITE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS,  Two  Book  Series. 


NEW  ECLECTIC  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  Eclectic  Copy-Books  revised,  re-engraved  and  re-gradedf. 

THALHEIMER'S  GENERAL  HISTORY,  Revised. 
Greatly  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  matter. 


•  _  _ 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  terms  for  sample  copies  and  supplies 
for  first  introduction,  furnished  on  application. 

The  Popular  Standards: 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER, 
RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S  NORMAL  GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 
KIDD'S  NEW  ELOCUTIOxN, 
SMITH'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,    . 
ANDREWS'S   MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION, 
SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMAMICS, 
SCHUYLER'S   PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY, 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  4  CO.,  Publishers,  Cin.  6l  New  York. 
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ECLECriC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES- 

'  '  '  «    *  , 

MMQllMQEMENIS.   ' 

Memrs.  Van  Antwerp,  BrXgg  &  Co.  invite  the  atfentidh 
of  T^iKchers  and  Schoor  Officers  to  the  foUowing  Impor&nt^ 
New  Books,  just  published:  '     "  ^ 

the  ALTiST  and  BEST. 

f    . '    '  . 

NEW  EGLEGTIC  GEOGRAPHIES,  Two  Book  Series.' 

•        *  - 

New  Text,  New  Illustrations,  New  and  Unequaled  Maps,  and 
many  new  features  not  found  in  any  other  series. 

WHITE'S  NEW  ARITHMETIGS,  Two  Booh  Series. 
HEW  EGLEGTIC  G0PY-B00I(8.       '  ■     ' 

The  Eclectic  Copy-Books  revised,  re-engraved  and  re-graded. 

THALHEIMER'S  GENERAL  HISTORY,  Revised. 
Greatly  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  matter. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  terms  for  sample  copies  and  supplies 
fcM*  first  introduction,  furnished  on  application. 

The  Popular  Standards : 

McGUFFEVS  REVISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER, 
RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S  QRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S  NORMAL  GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 
KIDD'S  NEW  ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,    . 
ANDREWS'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION, 
SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMAMICS, 
SCHUYLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY, 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Van  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Gin.  &  New  York. 
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School  Desks  f  Apparatus,  | 

"] 

Onr  eetebmed   Triumph    D£i»et«iled      Dernfcs    bo<J>  "»--■.. 

iUtioii«7  uid  foWioe-lid,  continue  to   take    the    I«Md.  -^ 

FbUv  nAnnteed  •cainit  gsttine  loo«e  or  broken. 

ThU  l>emk  hi»  a  •'  Re- 
cord "  we  will  send  to  mnj 
doiring  it. 

-    fOQ  VartotlM.) 
indudinK   ih«   "«"'   Tellu- 
rian   Globe,   which,  showi 
ciiknge  of  •eason  &  cauceit, 
niBKru  nA-noKABv  i«p.      ^enumryiB    of     Ihe    mid-       foummo  top  Di»t 
night  *nii,  twilight  belt,  etc.,  etc. 

BLACKBOARDS,  (40  kinds,)  LIQUID    SI-ATING,   MAPS,   POINTERS. 
ANDRB^VS-   OUSTLBSS   ERASERS. 
The  best  in    t^ie   world    and 
'   the  cheapest.       Wear   longer 
than  anj  other,  ■«  the   wc 
conies   on   (he    edge    of    t 
hesTf  felt. 
All  Che  above  and  rvttythimg  for  scboiits  inanur*clUTei)  by 
A.  n.  AJn>BKWB  *  CO., 

■  95  Wabaib  Akc,  Cliici 


UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

MEEOK,  BCLLITAV  COtnTTT,  US. 

DBFARTHBNTS:    CLASSICAL-6  yean.      SCIENTIFIC— 4  TCBn. 

_       BIBLICAL— 3  y«uL     ACADEUtC— •  Ton. 
NORMAL  CLASS-E.ch5priiit[  Term.      MUSICAl^InHrnmutal  ud  VouL 
DRAWING  ud  PAINTING 

j^  Equal  Advantages  to  both  Sucks.  ~%C 

EXFENSKSi    Tuil.oD  lj  ptr  Teim- payable  in  ColleKe  Script  or  Cash.     Incidnlal 
f«S5per'r«iii,p»y»bk.iiid.ioce.    iDitruraental  Mu>ir,  DrawiDfaiid  PnadacHln. 
Fali  Ttrm— 1»  -ttlis-bcgiin  September  5.  1883. 

Winlcr  Term— 13  wteli»— benina  I>ecertil>er't.  iB8t. 

Sprmg^nd  N<,™m1  -Arm- .»  week.l-be«?n.  March  .^  .88*. 
Forfunhtrpatliculait,  addrew  R«v.   E.  MUDCE,  Pre^ideni.  ar 

lo-t'  Paor.   B.J.  McKENRY,  Secrelwr. 

'CEITIIL  101HALC0LLEGE7 

DANVILLU,  KEMDKTOKS  CO.,  IND, 

AD\ANlAt.L,^.  SKNU   iron   A   Catalogdk. 

No  Saloons  nor  other  demoralizing  inflaences 
Free  Kea<liTi};-koom  -ind  Library. 

Ail  slu.leiit5  room  in  good  private  hoases. 

An  experienced  and  Bucccaiful  faculty. 

"-.lasses  of  projwr  size  and  of  alj  grades. 
,      ,.  ,        ..  ^'"o*"'*  can  enter  «•  any  time. 

A  strong,  hc.lihy  normal  scnhment  pervades  and  controls  the  enlirt  iwti- 

tUtlOTV  >-. 

Expenses  are  reiluceJ  lo  a  miniqi^^  ^'~ 

J.A.  STEfLP.VicelVe,.  ^  q^^    ADAMS,    PEES. 


HARVARD  UNiVfPSiry 

ORAniiATF  SCHOOI  Of  EOUCAlioN 

MONROE  C  GUTMAN  LIBRARY 
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